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Introduction 


By the early Islamic era, the Hebrew, Greek, Latin and Syriac standard ver- 
sions of the Bible had reached high levels of textual stability. Yet, before the 
Masoretes had given the Hebrew Bible its final touch, before the Syriac Bible 
had developed into its textus receptus and before Christians had settled on 
the exact content of the biblical canon, a new phenomenon took shape in the 
shadows of these earlier Bible recensions, one which we may label the Bible in 
Arabic: running translations of biblical books, liturgical compositions, apocry- 
pha as well as exegesis, Bible quotations and paraphrases in Arabic. The Arabic 
traditions naturally share many features with other ancient and medieval Bible 
translations but exhibit some traits of their own. Most noticeably, whereas we 
may speak of the Hebrew Bible, intending the Masoretic text and the Greek 
Bible, meaning the Septuagint and whereas the Peshitta eventually became the 
standard version in Syriac communities and the Vulgate in the Latin-speaking 
world, the Arabic traditions never resulted in the Arabic Bible in a strict sense. 
The present volume seeks to illuminate the variety of translations that as a 
result were produced in Near Eastern and Iberian communities and to describe 
their character, as well as to contribute to our understanding of how the Bible, 
in its Arabic garb, was understood and used by various denominations. 

By the eighth and ninth centuries, Jews and Christians had begun to trans- 
late their religious legacies, including their sacred Scriptures, into Arabic - the 
holy language of the Qur'an and the vernacular of the Islamic Empire. A centu- 
ry or two later, Samaritan communities followed suit. Thus, while both Jewish, 
Christian and Samaritan communities continued to cherish and use the Bible 
in traditional liturgical languages — which in addition became tools to express 
communal identity — many of them were evidently in need of Arabic Bible 
versions as they increasingly accommodated themselves to a Muslim milieu. 
In general, Arabic Bible translations came to serve a complementary function 
vis-à-vis the traditional liturgical languages and it is precisely in this function 
that the Arabic Bible reception becomes so valuable: it shows us how the Bible 
was understood and used in practice, without the constraints of being sacred 
Scripture per se. That is, the Arabic language did not attain the inviolable status 
of primacy in the way languages used for Bible translations normally did in 
Eastern communities. This function allowed the communities to liberate the 
text from its form and re-shape it in a multitude of ways, according to need 
and contextual settings. The most utilized biblical books appeared in several 
Arabic versions, characterized by different translational styles and linguistic 
registers. Among Christians, the Vorlage dependence varies and in many cases 
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various Vorlagen were consulted, ending up with *maximalist" Arabic versions. 
In addition, it appears that different versions were in use within one and the 
same community, although some of them reached a higher level of standard- 
ization and authorization than others. 

Since Arabic was the lingua franca of a large region, popular Arabic Bible ver- 
sions occasionally spread beyond confessional borders and were thereby con- 
tinuously revised and adapted to suit new intellectual, cultural and religious 
environments. In this mobility lies another valuable aspect of the Bible recep- 
tion in Arabic which can hardly be overestimated: its *ecumenical" function. 
Certain Bible versions circulated among both Jews, Christians and Samaritans 
and even reached Muslims - often through converts — who sporadically used 
Bible passages to prove Muslim doctrines and thereby expanded their own lit- 
erary heritage. A notable part of the extant manuscripts are written in multiple 
scripts and may include comments in Coptic, Arabic, Syriac and Hebrew. The 
study of textual discrepancies caused by such transfers may help us to identify 
key concepts and thereby grasp differences in the intellectual lives of various 
communities, just as the transmission of the text itself serves as a witness to 
their shared heritage. 

Besides running translations of the Bible, Jews, Samaritans, Christians and 
to a certain extent Muslims used Bible quotations to explain and defend their 
respective creeds in theological, exegetical and polemical works. From these 
compositions we can cull historical and sociological information and it also 
becomes evident that Near Eastern communities — to various degrees - used a 
common terminology and shared methodological approaches as they engaged 
in the intellectual debates of their times. As such, the Arabic language became 
a vehicle for conceptual exchange. We are constantly increasing our knowl- 
edge about the consequences of these — sometimes unintentional — inter- 
faces on the developments of these religious communities as they re-phrased 
and adjusted their legacy in Arabic; processes that continue till today in the 
Islamicate world and beyond. 

Despite the scholarly interest in the field that has developed over several 
centuries, a proper classification of the ever-growing number of available 
manuscripts as well as comparative philological studies on their content are 
still urgent desiderata and the processes of decoding contextual information 
gleaned from the Arabic Bible production in a systematized way have only just 
begun. Under the auspices of the research project Biblia Arabica: The Bible 
in Arabic among Jews, Christians and Muslims, sponsored by the Deutsche 
Forschungsgemeinschaft (DFG-DIP), a substantial number of scholars from 
various academic fields and provenances have been able to pursue their re- 
search in close collaboration and in a more systematic fashion. The project 
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was initiated by Camilla Adang, Meira Polliack and Sabine Schmidtke and later 
supervised also by Andreas Kaplony and Ronny Vollandt, most of whom, to- 
gether with Juan Pedro Monferrer-Sala and Alexander Treiger, constitute the 
editorial board of the series in which the present volume appears. I want to 
express my most sincere gratitude to the principal investigators for their hard 
work with the project and ceaseless support of its members, and to all the 
board who through their ready collaboration, careful peer-reviews and kind 
encouragements, brought this volume into being. In this connection, I also 
wish to thank Robert Kitchen and Tamar Zewi for their insightful comments on 
some chapters and Melonie Schmierer-Lee for assisting me in the copy-editing 
process. 

The present contributions are in one way or another connected to the Biblia 
Arabica projectand mostofthe authors presented earlier drafts oftheir chapters 
atthe project's conference "Christianity and Judaism in the Language of Islam," 
held in Uppsala in Spring 2016. The conference was enabled thanks to gener- 
ous grants from Riksbankens Jubileumsfond and from the Swedish Research 
Council. It was hosted by and jointly planned together with Mats Eskhult and 
Anette Mánsson from the Department of Linguistics and Philology at Uppsala 
University and executed with the kind help of Konstantina Daravigka and 
Stefan Raguse. I heartily thank them for their hospitality and, together with 
the principal investigators of the project, for their organizational collabora- 
tion, advice and support. 

It remains for me to most sincerely express my gratitude to the contribu- 
tors of the present volume. It is of utter importance that scholars from various 
academic disciplines join forces to contribute not only individual studies to 
this complex field but, by the act of coming together, create a wider research 
horizon that enables new methodological approaches and research avenues. 
The richness of academic schools and approaches exhibited in this volume 
reflect the treasures of scriptural traditions that characterize the field. In 
short, these scholars cover Arabic Bible translations composed and/or used 
by Rabbanites, Karaites, Samaritans, Andalusian Christians, Copts, Melkites 
(Greek/Rum Orthodox), members from the Church of the East (Nestorians) 
and from the Syriac Orthodox Church (Jacobites), as well as Mu‘tazilite, Si'a 
and Sufi Muslims. Together, the chapters embrace Arabic Bible material from 
al-Andalus, Egypt, the Levant, Mesopotamia and the Persian regions, produced 
from the early Islamic era to the twenty-first century. Most contributions, how- 
ever, aim to map out and analyze Jewish and Christian material produced up 
to the twelfth century. 

Based on their primary focus, the chapters are divided into three some- 
times overlapping sections: 1) "The Bible in Context," which centers on the 
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exegetical use of the Bible and on the context in which the Bible developed; 
2) “Translating Tradition,” where linguistic studies, categorization of man- 
uscripts and translational analyses are the main focus; and 3) “Hitherto 
Unpublished Texts,” where the chapters include substantial portions of previ- 
ously unedited Arabic Bible material. Within these three thematic categories, 
contributions are generally structured in chronological order - to the extent 
this is possible — rather than according to religious affiliation. 

In the first chapter "From Theodore Abü Qurra to Abed Azrié: The Arabic 
Bible in Context," Alexander Treiger provides an overview of how Bible transla- 
tions and quotations have been used in Christian Arabic literature and in Arab 
Christian culture from the ninth century to recent times. He offers samples of 
significant Psalm renditions, debates the dating of some early Bible transla- 
tions, and shows how Christian theologians tackled icon veneration and bib- 
lical anthropomorphisms. He also demonstrates how the Bible was used in 
society, art, material culture, and music. 

Cornelia B. Horn offers new insights into two apocryphal “Lives of Jesus" 
that were transmitted in the realm of Christian-Arabic literature: the Arabic 
Infancy Gospel and the Arabic Apocryphal Gospel of John. Both texts relied on 
pre-Islamic sources stemming from a Syriac-speaking milieu or were appar- 
ently reworked as a result of early contacts between Christians and Muslims. 
The literary cooperation one observes here may have been involuntary or 
intentional. The chapter shows how ideas about Jesus' life developed across 
religious borders and thereby contributed to a greater assimilation of shared 
narratives between Christians and Muslims. 

Our next author, Peter Tarras, discusses the use of Bible quotations in the 
eighth - ninth century Melkite bishop Theodore Abü Qurra's Arabic tracts in 
his contribution "The Spirit Before the Letter: Theodore Abū Qurra's Use of 
Biblical Quotations in the Context of Early Christian Arabic Apologetics" He 
shows how Abü Qurra, the first Arab Christian theologian we know by name, 
took pains in transforming the Christian Patristic heritage into Arabic in a 
Muslim environment. Tarras focuses especially on Abu Qurra's position on the 
age-long discussions of literal contra non-literal interpretation strategies. 

In "Ninth-Century Judeo-Arabic Texts of Biblical Questions and Answers," 
David Sklare analyses early (ninth-century) Judeo-Arabic fragments that 
contain questions and answers about the Bible. The questions posed in such 
compositions largely concern historical issues and apparent contradictions in 
various biblical books. These Rabbanite texts reflect the scriptural-centricity of 
Jewish culture at the time. Their exegetical approach is generally a literal one 
(peshat), possibly influenced by Syriac Christianity. As such, they represent the 
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dawn of the medieval Jewish literal exegesis that characterizes continuous bib- 
lical commentaries in the tenth and eleventh centuries. 

Geoffrey K. Martin explores an Arabic prose Psalter from ninth-century 
Córdoba in his contribution "An Anonymous Mozarab Translator at Work." 
This translation most likely constitutes the one criticized by the famous 
Córdoban translator Hafs ibn Albar. He shows how this anonymous transla- 
tor frequently resorted to qur'anic phrasing in his prologue, while at the same 
time revering Latin culture. Thus, Martin offers a study into the intellectual life 
of the Mozarabs and demonstrates how Arabicized Christians often navigat- 
ed between an older Christian culture and the culture disseminated through 
Muslim supremacy. 

Exploring medieval Karaites’ sensibilities toward kalam, Marzena Zawa- 
nowska offers a comparative investigation into the Jewish treatment of bibli- 
cal expressions that jeopardize preconceived theological concepts and tenets 
of belief. In her chapter "Reading Divine Attributes into the Medieval Karaite 
Bible Translations of Scriptural Texts,” she demonstrates that in view of such 
important extra-textual concerns, the Karaites often diverged from their gen- 
eral custom to produce literal Arabic renderings of the Hebrew source text. 
Instead, they resorted to Islamic theological terms typical of Mu'tazilite dis- 
course, and thereby clearly interacted with the Muslim environment. 

In “The Biographical Stories of the Prophets in the Writing of Yefet ben Eli,” 
Meirav Nadler-Akirav presents findings on the Karaite Yefet ben ‘Eli’s treat- 
ment of Haggai and Amos. She demonstrates that in contrast to the contem- 
porary-symbolic or “messianic” approach Yefet takes on books such as Song of 
Songs, Daniel and Psalms, his commentaries on the Prophets tend to reflect 
a linguistic-contextual-literary approach. She shows that Yefet's historical un- 
derstanding is evident both in his attempt to date events in Haggai and Amos 
and in the conclusions he draws from them about ancient Israelite society. 

Frank Weigelt's chapter "Samaritan Bible Exegesis and its Significance for 
Judeo-Arabic Studies," offers an outline of Samaritan Bible exegesis in Arabic. 
He shows how verse-by-verse exegesis was introduced among the Samaritans 
as a result of a large-scale intellectual exchange between various communities 
in the Islamicate world. To illustrate this, he presents central exegetical meth- 
ods that Samaritan scholars shared with their Rabbanite and Karaite counter- 
parts. In addition, he provides a list of all Samaritan Arabic authors and their 
exegetical works composed from the tenth to the eighteenth centuries. 

Our next author Roy Michael McCoy 111, studies the sources used by the 
Muslim writer Ibn Barrajan in his quotations of Matthew in the chapter “What 
hath Rome to do with Seville? Exploring the Latin-to-Arabic Translation of 
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the Gospel of Matthew in Ibn Barrajan's (d. 536/141) Quran Commentary" By 
comparing these quotations to Arabic Gospel versions known to have circu- 
lated in the area and explaining divergences in them in the light of various 
Old Testament translations in Arabic, McCoy sheds light on the shared textual 
heritage in al-Andalus. 

In "Aspects of Abraham Maimuni's Attitude towards Christians in His 
Commentary on Genesis 36,' Nahem Ilan provides us with an account of rabbi 
Abraham Maimuni (186-1237), the son of Maimonides, a supporter of Sufism 
and a leader of the Jewish community in Egypt in a time when the Crusaders 
reached the outskirts of Cairo. Ilan studies Maimuni's interpretation of Genesis 
36 (about Esau and his descendants) and shows how most of the commentary 
focuses on the plain meaning of the text, but that it also contains polemics 
against Christianity and concerns about the Crusaders' religious meaning for 
the Jewish communities. 

The next chapter “Isma‘il Qazvini: A Twelfth/Eighteenth-Century Jewish 
Convert to Imami Si'ism and His Critique of Ibn Ezra's Commentary on the Four 
Kingdoms (Daniel 2:31-45), by Dennis Halft, offers a study of the anti-Jewish 
Persian polemic Anba@ al-anbiy@ written by the Jewish convert to Twelver Sr 
Islam, Isma‘ll Qazvini. By examining Qazvinr's discussion of the four-kingdom 
schema in Daniel, Halft shows how Qazvini relied on different Jewish textual 
sources in Hebrew and Aramaic and thereby internalized Jewish debates into 
a Muslim framework and made these sources available to Twelver Sri scholars. 

In “Al-Shidyaq-Lee Version (1857): An Example of a Non-Synchronous 
Nineteenth-Century Arabic Bible,” Rana Issa provides insights into the pro- 
duction of the Shidyaq-Lee Bible, which, like many other Bible translations 
produced in the nineteenth century, was meant to facilitate the entry of 
Anglophone institutions into the Levant. By examining translational features, 
records and other relevant sources, Issa reveals how al-Shidyaq, a native Arab, 
never accepted the premises of these missionary endeavors and worked to sub- 
vert the translation's use value as a tool of synchronization. 

Nathan P. Gibson brings our attention to the Muslim author al-Jahiz 
(d. 868/9) and his use of biblical material in “A Mid-Ninth-Century Arabic 
Translation of Isaiah? Glimpses from al-Jahiz." He highlights al-Jahiz's view that 
the Hebrew Bible was trustworthy but that the Christian Gospels were not. The 
polemicist sought to discredit Christian arguments from the Old Testament 
by criticizing Jewish translations that rendered anthropomorphizing elements 
literally into Arabic. Gibson focuses on these Arabic translations, quoted by 
al-Jahiz, and shows that they are generally non-literal and not based on the 
Peshitta (as previously thought) but on the Hebrew Bible, which indicates the 
polemicist's closeness to the Jewish community. 
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In *Geographica neotestamentica: Adapting Place Names in Arabic in an 
Andalusi Version of the Gospel of Mark,” Juan Pedro Monferrer-Sala examines 
the treatment of toponyms in the Gospel of Mark in Andalusi translations. He 
compares Ms Fez, Qarawiyyin 730 to texts belonging to the so-called Ibn Balask 
family and to Eastern versions and shows that the translation contained in the 
manuscript in Fez represents the earliest version. This version was later revised 
and one of the results of the revision process is the version commonly attrib- 
uted to Ishaq ibn Balask. 

In “The Textual History of the Arabic Pauline Epistles: One Version, Three 
Recensions, Six Manuscripts,” Vevian Zaki offers us new findings on an early 
Greek-based translation of the Pauline Epistles into Arabic. She describes 
how this one translation came to develop into three different recensions, and 
points out the variations among them. Finally, she discusses translation tech- 
niques exhibited in these recensions and she thereby adds to our knowledge 
of the early strata of Arabic Bible translations and its various developments 
during the first centuries. 

Next, in “Translation Technique in the Epistle to the Hebrews as Edited by 
Edvard Stenij from Codex Tischendorf, Mats Eskhult discusses Edvard Stenij's 
edition of an Arabic translation contained in Ms Saint Petersburg, National 
Library of Russia, Ar. N.S. 327 by comparing it with the Peshitta and by examin- 
ing translation techniques in it. Like many other Syriac-based Arabic transla- 
tions, it exhibits specific addition techniques such as alternate renderings and 
explanative additions, displays a language which has an “Islamic cast” to it, 
and demonstrates affinities with the Syriac source text by the use of cognates 
and other similar-sounding translational options. 

Arik Sadan discusses new findings on the Karaite Yefet ben ‘Eli's transla- 
tion of Job in his chapter “Islamic Terminology, the Epithets and Names Used 
for God and Proper Nouns in Yefet Ben ‘Eli's Translation of the Book of Job 
in Judeo-Arabic.” Sadan focuses on translation techniques and shows that 
Yefet resorted to Islamic terminology whenever this usage fit his needs, had 
various strategies for proper names and that he normally used the word allah 
for “God” but also other epithets and names. Such differences - to a certain 
degree - correspond with the script used for a specific manuscript (Hebrew or 
Arabic). 

In “The Major Prophets in Arabic: The Authorship of Pethion Revisited in 
Light of New Findings,” Miriam L. Hjálm discusses a Christian Arabic version 
of the Prophets attributed to a certain Fatyun/Fityun whom scholars have so 
far identified with the ninth-century Pethion mentioned in The Fihrist. Hjálm 
questions this hypothesis in light of new findings on Pethion(s) and of Arabic 
manuscripts that were not available to previous generations of scholars. She 
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then shows that this version of Jeremiah disseminated in two different recen- 
sions and includes a sample of both of them in an appendix to the chapter. 

In a joint effort, Amir Ashur, Sivan Nir and Meira Polliack offer a transcrip- 
tion and discussion of hitherto unpublished Judeo-Arabic fragments in "Three 
Fragments of Sa'adya Gaon's Arabic Translation of Isaiah Copied by the Court 
Scribe Joseph ben Samuel (c. 1181-1209)" These fragments of Sa‘adya Gaon's 
tafsir on Isaiah are here identified as originally copied by the hand of the scribe 
Joseph b. Samuel b. Sa‘adya Halevi (Fustat c. 181-1209). The authors show that 
the fragments include unique biblical renditions and highlight various exegeti- 
cal elements such as 588078 5 use of metaphors and strategies to achieve cohe- 
sion in large textual units. 

Next, Ilana Sasson focuses on Yefet ben 'Eli's Introduction to Proverbs in 
her chapter "Yefet ben ‘Eli’s Introduction to His Commentary on the Book of 
Proverbs.” In line with a practice prevalent in the Islamicate world, Sasson 
shows how Yefet prefaced his commentary on Proverbs with an Introduction 
in which he discusses the main theme of the book, the sources and classifica- 
tion of knowledge and that he sought to explore and inform his readers about 
Proverbs as a source for Jewish law and proper behavior. Yefet also discusses the 
authorship of Proverbs and classifies its content. In the last part of the chapter, 
Sasson offers an edition and English translation of Yefet's Introduction. 

Finally, in “A Newly Discovered Karaite Arabic Translation of Genesis and 
Exodus (Undertext of the Palimpsest Sinai Gr. 930),” Alexander Treiger offers 
us a discussion of the first Jewish Arabic text ever discovered in the undertext 
of a Sinaitic palimpsest: a previously unknown Karaite Arabic translation of 
Genesis and Exodus. He shows that both the translation and the manuscript 
seem to be associated with a North African (or Egyptian) scribe and that the 
old parchment was probably offered for sale and purchased by the Monastery 
in Sinai for reuse. 


Due to the variety of academic approaches and fields represented in the pres- 
ent work, abbreviations are normally avoided and specialized terminology ex- 
plained. The spelling of frequently occurring proper names, titles and terms in 
Arabic, Hebrew and Syriac are standardized and in the latter two cases, nor- 
mally simplified. References to unedited manuscripts are provided according 
to city, name of library, collection and shelf-mark.! Dates in the chapters are 
according to "Common Era" (CE), unless otherwise stated. 


1 An exception is made for manuscripts located at St Catherine's Monastery in Sinai that are 
simply referred to as "Sinai, collection, shelf-mark.” 


PART 1 


The Bible in Context 


From Theodore Abu Qurra to Abed Azrié: 
The Arabic Bible in Context 


Alexander Treiger 


The field of "Biblia Arabica" — academic inquiry into the Arabic translations 
and interpretations of biblical books among Christians, Jews, Samaritans, and 
Muslims — has experienced an exponential growth in recent years.! Building 
on this welcome trend, the present article offers a survey of how and for what 
purposes Arabic biblical translations have been used in Christian literature in 
Arabic and, more broadly, in Arab Christian culture from ca. 800 to the present. 
Some of the examples provided below are quite famous, though considered 
from fresh angles; others are virtually unknown, yet deserving attention. The 
article is divided into two parts: the first part focuses on theology and society; 
the second discusses art, material culture, and music. It also includes several 
excursuses, which explore particular points arising from the discussion. 


1 Theology and Society 


11 The Arabic Bible and Communal Boundaries: Theodore Abu Qurra 

The Arab Orthodox (Melkite) theologian Theodore Abu Qurra (d. ca. 830), a 
native of Edessa (the present-day Sanhurfa in southeastern Turkey) and a one- 
time bishop of the nearby town of Harran, is the earliest Arab Christian author 
known by name.’ In the early years of the ninth century he wrote a tract enti- 
tled A Treatise ... Proving That Prostration to the Icon of Christ Our God ... and to 
the Icons of the Saints is Mandatory for Every Christian (conventionally called: 


1 The most significant recent contributions include: Thomas, Bible in Arab Christianity; Saleh, 
In Defense of the Bible; Kashouh, Arabic Versions; Binay and Leder, Translating the Bible; 
Griffith, Bible in Arabic; Adang, Polliack, and Schmidtke, Bible in Arabic; Moawad, Arabische 
Übersetzung; Grafton, Contested Origins; Vollandt, Arabic Versions; and other textual editions 
and studies published in Brill's "Biblia Arabica" series. The following abbreviations are used 
in this study: CMR = Thomas, Christian-Muslim Relations; GCAL = Graf, Geschichte; HMLEM = 
Nasrallah, Histoire; PG = Patrologia Graeca; PmbZ = Lilie, Prosopographie. All the translations 
cited in this study are my own, unless otherwise indicated. 

2 OnTheodore Abi Qurra, see Lamoreaux, "Theodore Abū Qurra”; Treiger, “New Works.” For an 
English translation of many of Abii Qurra's works, see Lamoreaux, Theodore Abii Qurrah. 
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On the Veneration of Icons)? This treatise was written at the request of a certain 
Anba Yannah, i.e., Abba John, a fellow-bishop whose episcopal see, however, 
remained unspecified.* 

According to Anba Yannah, many Christians in his locality had aban- 
doned the practice of venerating (making a prostration to) icons of Christ 
and the saints. This was due to pressure from non-Christians — "opponents 
of Christianity" (muhalifu al-nasraniyya) or “outsiders” (al-barraniyyun), as 
Theodore Abü Qurra calls them - i.e., Muslims and Jews. These “outsiders” re- 
garded icon veneration as idolatrous and ridiculed their Christian neighbours 
for following this practice. Consequently, many local Christians adopted the 
same stance. They were thus caught betwixt and between Christianity and 
Islam: nominally still Christians, they aligned themselves with the Muslim 
view of the impermissibility of icon veneration.* 

Theodore Abu Qurra's hometown Edessa was, at the time, a stronghold of 
icon veneration. Until 944, it held a famous Christian relic: the icon of Christ 
“not made by human hands,’ i.e., the imprint of Jesus Christ's face on a towel 
(mandylion) that Christ — so the Church tradition goes — had sent to the king 
of Edessa Abgar v (r. 4 BCE-7 CE and 13-50 CE) healing him from an incur- 
able illness.5 According to Abi Qurra, this icon was duly “venerated with 
prostration ... especially during [festal] seasons, holidays, and pilgrimages in 
its honour.” It is therefore not accidental that it is an Arab Christian theolo- 
gian from Edessa, Theodore Abu Qurra, that Anba Yannah approached asking 
to write a treatise in defense of the icons. 

Archaeology provides further evidence to some Middle Eastern Christians' 
rejection of icon veneration. Several figural mosaics in Jordan and, to a lesser 
degree, Palestine suffered iconoclastic damage in the second half of the eighth 


3 Edition: Dick, Théodore; English translation: Griffith, Treatise. 

4 Onthe identity of Anba Yannah and a possible location of his episcopal see, see Excursus A 
below. 

5 A hitherto unpublished Arab Christian text of great importance, the Compilation of the 
Aspects of the Faith (al-Jami‘ wujüh al-iman, conventionally called: Summa Theologiae 
Arabica; datable to 833) - calls such renegade Christians “hypocrites” (munafiqun) and “wa- 
verers” (mudabdabün) (though without reference to veneration of icons). See Ms London, 
British Library, Or. 4950 (copied by Stephen of Ramla at the Palestinian monastery of Mar 
Chariton in 877), fol. 7v (interestingly, this manuscript also contains Theodore Abi Qurra’s 
On the Veneration of Icons); cf. Griffith, “View of Islam,’ 18-19. On the date of the Summa 
Theologiae Arabica, see Treiger, “New Works.” 

6 Guscin, Image of Edessa; idem, Tradition. 

7 Theodore Abi Qurra, On the Veneration of Icons, chapter 23, $2 — see Dick, Théodore, 208; 
Griffith, Treatise, 91. 
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century or somewhat later. For instance, the tesserae of the floor mosaic of 
the church of St. Stephen in Umm al-Rasas, Jordan, dating to 718, were pur- 
posefully rearranged ("scrambled") to obscure human and animal figures.? The 
damage was apparently inflicted by local Christians themselves — otherwise it 
would be difficult to explain the care with which it was done. As Robert Schick 
observes, the iconoclasts’ aim “was not to remove all trace of the images in the 
mosaics, but rather, to render the images innocuous or demonstrate that they 
did not approve of their use."? This too is evidence of a nominally Christian 
community caught betwixt and between Christianity and Islam. 

In response to this complex situation, Theodore Abü Qurra mounts bib- 
lical evidence, in Arabic, in support of icon veneration.!° In chapters 9 and 
10 of On the Veneration of Icons, he argues that, the Second Commandment 
notwithstanding, it is not God's will that no prostration (Greek: 7000760۷۷016, 
Arabic: sujüd) be made to anything other than He; and it is not God's will that 
icons (literally, images — Greek: eixóvec, Arabic: suwar) not be produced. For 
example, he recounts how Abraham "made a prostration to the sons of Heth 
when he asked them to sell him a grave in which he could bury Sarah"; how 
"[s]even times Jacob made prostration on the ground to his brother Esau"; 
how “Joseph's brothers prostrated themselves to Joseph, faces to the ground"; 
how "Israel made a prostration to Joseph on the top of his staff"; how "Joseph's 
two sons prostrated themselves to their grandfather Israel, their faces to the 
ground"; how “Moses made a prostration to his father-in-law”; etc." Based on 
such biblical precedents, Theodore Abi Qurra shows that prostration to some- 
one (or something) other than God - in order to render honour to that person 
(or object) — is fully legitimate. 

Similarly, Abü Qurra reminds his readers of how Moses was commanded 
to “[m]ake two hammered cherubim of gold, and [to] put them at the sides of 
the propitiatory" (Greek: iAaotypioy, Arabic: gufran, i.e., the cover of the Ark of 
the Covenant) and how these cherubim were to have faces and wings and be 


8 Wilken, “Byzantine Palestine,” 236; Schick, Christian Communities, 180-219 and 472—76; 
Griffith, "Images, Islam and Christian Icons"; idem, "Christians, Muslims and the Image 
of the One God"; Brubaker, “Representation,” 52-55; Ognibene, Umm al-Rasas; Britt, 
"Through a Glass Brightly”; cf. Vasiliev, "Iconoclastic Edict”; Sahner, “First Iconoclasm.” 

9 Schick, Christian Communities, 218. 

10 On Theodore Abi Qurra's biblical quotations, see Samir, “Note”; cf. Arendzen, Theodori 
Abu Kurra, XX11 (on some correspondences of Theodore Abii Qurra's text with the Syriac 
Peshitta as against the Septuagint). 

11 Theodore Abi Qurra, On the Veneration of Icons, chapter رو‎ 5 512-15 — see Dick, Théodore, 
126-27; Griffith, Treatise, 49-50 (with references to the relevant biblical texts). Griffith's 
translation is cited here. 
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perfect likenesses of the pattern that God had shown Moses on Mount Sinai. 
The inevitable conclusion is that the Second Commandment did not prohibit 
each and every kind of reproduction and likeness. It prohibited only those 
images that could lead one away from worshipping God. By contrast, the im- 
ages of the cherubim upon the Ark of the Covenant were sanctioned by God 
and were, therefore, fully legitimate; thus, for Abu Qurra they serve as an Old 
Testament prototype for Christian iconography. 

In short, Theodore Abi Qurra was defending the “biblicality” of icon ven- 
eration against those Christians who - under Muslim and Jewish influence - 
had come to regard this practice as having no scriptural basis. Strikingly, this 
intra-Christian polemic on the “biblicality” of icon veneration was conduct- 
ed in Arabic - the very language in which, one presumes, local Muslims and 
Jews ridiculed their Christian neighbours for following this practice. In this 
respect, Abu Qurra differs from his predecessor John of Damascus (d. ca. 750, 
or perhaps later), who had written his polemic against iconoclasm in Greek, 
albeit also with reference to the Orthodox Christian populations within the 
Caliphate and to the demoralizing effect that Byzantine iconoclasm must have 
had upon them.!* 

In Theodore Abi Qurra's On the Veneration of Icons, we see the battleground 
shifting from Greek to Arabic: it is now the Arabic Bible that stands in the 
service of upholding and reinforcing communal boundaries. This is the real 
significance of Theodore Abu Qurra’s endeavour: despite frequent polemical 
remarks against Muslims and Jews, his treatise is to be understood primarily as 
a tour de force of internal intra-Christian polemic — an attempt to re-emphasize 
the perilously precarious boundaries between Christianity and Islam and to 
call to order renegade Christian communities that had crossed the line of ac- 
ceptable practice — rather than as an exercise in direct Christian-Muslim or 
Christian-Jewish debate. 


Excursus A: Anba Yannah, the Addressee of Theodore Abi Qurra's On the 
Veneration of Icons 

Who was Anba Yannah (Abba John), the addressee of Theodore Abū Qurra’s 
On the Veneration of Icons? The editor of the treatise, Ignace Dick, argues as 
follows: 


12 Theodore Abi Qurra, On the Veneration of Icons, chapter 10, $86—9 — see Dick, Théodore, 
133-34; Griffith, Treatise, 54. Griffith's translation is cited here. 

13 Anthony, “Fixing John Damascene's Biography.” 

14 Griffith, John of Damascus.” 
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Anba Yannah was, no doubt, one of the Melkite bishops, because Abü 
Qurra, being the bishop of Harran, calls him 0000, “our brother" He 
must have had, therefore, the same rank and have been in communion 
with him.... Abu Qurra further indicates that Anba Yannah was in Edessa: 
la-qad ahbartana wa-anta 'indana fi l-Ruhā. Is there a known historical 
personality that would be a good match for these characteristics of Anba 
Yannah? We are inclined to believe that Anba Yannah is Yühanna, the 
Melkite bishop of Edessa to whom a religious disputation in the presence 
of the caliph Harün al-Rasid is attributed in the manuscripts, the name 
Yannah being an abbreviation of Yühanna.!6 Yuhanna, the bishop of 
Edessa, was Abu Qurra's compatriot.... It is entirely conceivable that he 
contacted Abü Qurra (Harran being in the vicinity of Edessa) and asked 
him to compose a treatise on the veneration of icons.!” 


This view was criticized by Sidney Griffith. Using as evidence a Melkite Syriac 
manuscript copied in Edessa in 723, he argues that: 


[w]hile the two forms [Yannah and Yihanna] may be etymologically re- 
lated, they may in fact be used to identify different people. Here it sug- 
gests that Abu Qurrah addressed his Arabic tract on the veneration of the 
holy icons not to John the bishop of Edessa, but to Yannah, an official at 
the Church of the Icon of Christ [in Edessa] which was the focus of Abu 
Qurrah’s comments in his treatise.!8 


In his recent encyclopedia entry on Theodore Abii Qurra, John Lamoreaux is 


non-committal. He says simply that: 


This treatise ... was composed by Theodore at the request of a certain 
Abba Yannah (John) from Edessa.!? 


Let us consider the textual evidence more closely. Theodore Abu Qurra ad- 


dresses Anba Yannah as follows: innaka ahbartana ya ahana anba Yannah 


Dick's citation of the Arabic is not precise. This clause will be discussed below. 

On the hagiographic — and largely legendary — account of Yühanna (John), bishop of 
Edessa, see Lamoreaux, "The Life of John of Edessa." 

Dick, Théodore, 39. 

Griffith, Treatise, 22-23. This supposed "Yannah, an official at the Church of the Icon of 
Christ" is otherwise unattested. 

Lamoreaux, “Theodore Abt Qurra,” 464. 
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al-muqaddas wa-anta 'indana bi-L-Ruha.?? We need to ask two questions. Given 
this form of address, is it likely that (1) Anba Yanna was a bishop (as argued by 
Dick and rejected by Griffith)? And is it likely that (2) Anba Yanna was located 
in Edessa (as argued by Dick, Griffith, and Lamoreaux)? It is quite obvious that 
Question (1) must be answered in the positive. In addition to the term ahana, 
“our brother" the adjective al-muqaddas, “holy,” also seems to indicate episco- 
pal rank (cf. the Greek superlative adjective &yiwtatoç and the nouns 6/6 
and &ytucóvn).?! Another example of this use of al-muqaddas is close at hand: 
in the caption of Theodore Abü Qurra's On the Veneration of Icons, Abu Qurra 
himself is called Anba Tawudirus usquf Harran al-muqaddas.?? 

What about Question (2): was Anba Yanna located in Edessa? I believe 
this view, shared by Dick, Griffith, and Lamoreaux, is erroneous and based 
on a misreading of the sentence. Wa-anta "indana bi-L-Ruha is a circumstan- 
tial clause (hal) explaining the situation in which the conversation between 
Abu Qurra and Anba Yannah took place. The sentence is accurately translated 
as: "you have informed us, our brother holy Abba John, while being with us in 
Edessa,’ i.e., during your stay with us in Edessa. It is fairly clear that whereas 
Abu Qurra was based in Edessa, Anba Yannah was there only temporarily, on 
a visit.23 Moreover, if the situation described in the treatise — some Christians’ 
rejection of icon veneration - had taken place in Edessa (as most scholars who 
have discussed this treatise surmise), Abū Qurra would not have needed Anba 
Yannah to inform him of this; he would have been perfectly aware of this him- 
self. Moreover, Abi Qurra, in fact, mentions the miraculous icon of Christ in 
Edessa later on in his treatise and makes a point of saying that this icon is 
duly venerated; he then offers a thought experiment, specifying what he would 
suggest doing in the (unlikely) scenario that any of the Christians of Edessa 
were to refuse to bow down before this icon. It is therefore incorrect to sug- 
gest that it was the church of the icon of Christ in Edessa that was the locality 
where the social situation emerged in response to which Abu Qurra's treatise 
was written. 


20 Theodore Abū Qurra, On the Veneration of Icons, chapter 1, $1 - see Dick, Théodore, 87. 
This is the text of the Sinai manuscript (Sinai Ar. 330, fol. 315v); the London manuscript 
omits the words al-muqaddas wa-anta ‘indana bi-l-Ruha. 

21 Lampe, A Patristic Greek Lexicon, 18-19, s.vv. &yıoç (§C2b), 6/1676 (§5), and 40۵00۵۷۷ (§6). 

22 Theodore Abii Qurra, On the Veneration of Icons, caption, $1 — see Dick, Théodore, 85. 

23 Contrast this with Griffith's translation, which makes it sound as though Anba Yannah 
was permanently located in Edessa: “Abba Yannah, our brother, you who are here with us 
in Edessa, have informed us" (Griffith, Treatise, 28; my emphasis). 

24 Theodore Abii Qurra, On the Veneration of Icons, chapter 23, $82-9 — see Dick, Théodore, 
208-09; Griffith, Treatise, 91-92. 
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The conclusion is therefore inevitable that whereas Abu Qurra was located 
in Edessa, Anba Yanna was the Melkite bishop of some other city or region, who 
came to Edessa on a visit, informed Abi Qurra of the difficult situation in his 
own episcopal see (not Edessa), and asked him to compose a treatise that would 
help him to deal with this situation. This is precisely what Abu Qurra did. 

Lamoreaux is certainly correct when he argues that Theodore Abü Qurra’s 
On the Veneration of Icons “provides important literary evidence for the na- 
tive iconoclast movement that arose among Christians living under Islam in 
response to Muslim criticisms.’ In light of the archaeological evidence for 
Middle Eastern Christian iconoclasm in Jordan presented above, it is tempting 
to identify Anba Yannah with John, bishop of Charachmoba (al-Karak to the 
east from the Dead Sea) mentioned in Leontius of Damascus’ Life of St. Stephen 
of Mar Saba (PmbZ 3115).26 According to Leontius, this John of Charachmoba 
(al-Karak) frequently visited Damascus; it is thus not out of the question that 
he could have visited Edessa as well, where he could have met Theodore Abū 
Qurra. 

The John of Charachmoba (al-Karak) mentioned by Leontius has been fur- 
ther identified with "John (of) Charax the grammarian.” This John (of) Charax 
the grammarian had a brother, Elias (of) Charax (PmbZ 1506), a monk, who 
authored a treatise in Greek on the different types of metre and dedicated it 
to John.” Possibly, the same John and his brother Elias (described as fellow 
monks at the Palestinian lavra of Mar Chariton and later bishops of al-Karak 
and of Nazareth respectively) are mentioned in the little-known text Miracles 
of St. Eustratius (written ca. 860 in reference to events of the first half of the 
ninth century): 


وكان في السیق راهبین اخوة من اهل حمص فاضلین» فا الشیخ انبا اسطراتي الى راس 
الدير انبا يوسف وقال له: ”ادخل هولاي الاخوة الى ב فان الى قريب یصیروا 
اساقفة* وکانوا محتاجین E‏ کهنة Jad‏ زمان اختبروا اساقفة» وصار انبا ושיש de‏ 
الناصرة وانبا & على AS‏ وتم قول القديس T‏ 


25 Lamoreaux, “Theodore Abi Qurra,” 464. 

26 Leontius of Damascus, "De S. Stephano 58028118," 544-45 [835]; early tenth-century Arabic 
translation (by Anba Yannah ibn Istifan al-Fahuri) and English translation from Arabic: 
Lamoreaux, Life of Stephen, Arabic text, 49 / English translation, 46 [$830.2-3]. 

27 Mango, “Greek Culture,” 156-58; Mavroudi, “Greek Language,” 328. The title of Elias’ trea- 
tise is: 'HAfou éAayicrov povayod 206000006 72006 Twdvvyv tov 486200۷ 00۲00 7601 00۷ 
۱۳9 
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There were at the lavra [of Mar Chariton] two excellent monks from 
Homs, who were brothers. The elder Abba Eustratius came to the abbot 
Abba Joseph and said to him: "Take these brothers into the altar, for they 
will soon become bishops." They were indeed in need of priests. After a 
while, they were chosen to be bishops. Abba Elias became the bishop of 
Nazareth, and Abba John, bishop of al-Karak. Thus the saint's prediction 
concerning them was fulfilled. 


Of course, there can be no certainty about any of the links of this fourfold iden- 
tification of (1) Anba Yannah, the addressee of Theodore Abu Qurra’s treatise; 
(2) John, bishop of Charachmoba (al-Karak) mentioned by Leontius of 
Damascus; (3)John (of) Charax, the grammarian (who may or may nothave been 
a bishop); and (4) John, a one-time monk at Mar Chariton and later bishop of 
al-Karak, mentioned in the Miracles of St. Eustratius. Some difficulties, though 
by no means unsurmountable, would arise, should one wish to identify all 
of them. 

Whatever the case may be, the Anba Yannah who was the addressee of 
Theodore Abii Qurra's treatise was certainly a bishop. However, he was neither 
*Yuhanna, the Melkite bishop of Edessa" (likely, a legendary figure)?? nor an 
otherwise unknown “official at the Church of the Icon of Christ" Anba Yannah, 
the addressee of Theodore Abü Qurra's treatise, was not based in Edessa at 
all, but was a visitor to the city. His episcopal see must have been located else- 
where (perhaps al-Karak, as suggested above), and the situation discussed and 
addressed in Theodore Abü Qurra's treatise had arisen there, and not in Edessa. 


1.2 The Arabic Bible and Confessional Identities: The "Violet Psalm 
Fragment” 

The Arabic Bible was instrumental not only in reinforcing the communal 
boundaries between Christians and Muslims, but also in forging the confes- 
sional identities of the various Christian denominations (as well as those of 
Jews and Samaritans). I would like to illustrate this with the so-called “Violet 
Psalm fragment.” This document was discovered at the end of the nineteenth 
century, as part of a large cache of Christian, Jewish, Samaritan, and Muslim 
documents in a variety of languages, in the so-called "Treasure Dome" (qub- 
bat al-hazna) of the Umayyad Mosque in Damascus. In 1900-01, the German 


28 Sinai Ar. qn, fols. 2047-2055 For an edition and translation of this text, see Treiger, 
“Unpublished Texts (2). For an additional text on Eustratius of Mar Chariton and correc- 
tions to the preceding article, see Treiger, "Unpublished Texts (3)." 

29 See note 16 above. 
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scholar Bruno Violet spent a year in Damascus working on these documents; 
he also published this Psalm fragment with a careful study.3? The documents 
were then sent to Germany for photographing; in 1908 they were returned to 
the Ottoman Empire. Their fate is unknown. Fortunately, we still have pho- 
tographs of these documents, which turned up as recently as 1999 at the 
Staatsbibliothek in Berlin — including unique photos of the Psalm fragment.?! 

The Violet Psalm fragment is a parchment bi-folio written in two columns, 
one in Greek, the other in Arabic, yet both in Greek script. On the basis of this 
peculiarity — Arabic written in Greek script — scholars had argued that this 
parchment is extremely old, perhaps going back to the time before the Muslim 
community took over, at the time of the Umayyad Caliph al-Walid (r. 705-15), 
the Cathedral of St. John the Baptist in Damascus and converted it into the 
Umayyad Mosque. It had been argued that the reason why the Arabic column 
was written in Greek letters was that the person for whom it was intended was 
unfamiliar with Arabic script.?? 

In her recent article, Maria Mavroudi has refuted this long-held view. She 
points out that the Greek script of the Violet Psalm fragment is very similar to 
bilingual Greek-Arabic manuscripts from the late ninth and early tenth centu- 
ry (including those found in the same cache of documents from the Umayyad 
Mosque). She also argues that the way the Arabic text is transcribed shows 
beyond all doubt that the copyist was fully familiar with Arabic script (notice, 
for example: EAPAB = 33ر(الرب‎ its target users were moreover fully competent 
in Arabic (this is obvious, for instance, from the fact that the Greek letter /X/ is 
used for the Arabic + ,~, and even , ^: thus the text could not have been read 
correctly by a person unfamiliar with Arabic or Arabic script). Mavroudi has 
therefore convincingly re-dated the Violet Psalm fragment to ca. 900.34 

Why, then, was the Arabic biblical text written in Greek letters? Mavroudi 
explains: 


30 Violet, “Zweisprachiges”; cf. Blau, Handbook, 68-71; Bandt and Rattmann, "Damaskusreise"; 
D'Ottone, “Manuscripts as Mirrors"; Vollandt, Arabic Versions, 55-58. 

31 Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, Simulata Orientalia 6, photographs [63]/31r and [65]/32r [online: 
http://digital.staatsbibliothek-berlin.de/werkansicht/?PPN=PPN685013049 |. 

32 Haddad, “La phonétique"; Corriente, “Psalter Fragment"; Noble and Treiger, Orthodox 
Church, 21. On the orthography of Greek transcriptions of Arabic names and terms in the 
pre-Islamic and early Islamic era, see Kaplony, “Orthography.” 

33 Contrast this with the earliest (pre-tenth-century) phonetic Judeo-Arabic transcriptions — 
see Blau, Handbook, 21-22 and 136-54. 

34 Mavroudi, “Arabic Words.” 
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[T]he Greek alphabet was used for writing Arabic in order to declare 
a cultural attachment to Greek as a Christian language, in which the 
Gospels and some of the most important patristic texts were originally 
written. The Violet fragment is therefore a case analogous to the much 
better documented practice of transcribing Arabic texts in the Hebrew 
and Syriac alphabets.?5 
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It could be added that just as Arabic biblical texts have been frequently written 
in the Syriac alphabet in a Christian context (Garšūnī) and in Hebrew letters in 
a Jewish context (Judeo-Arabic), they have also been written in the Samaritan 
script in a Samaritan context.?6 In all these cases — Greek script, Syriac script, 


Hebrew script, and Samaritan script — it was a matter of writing Arabic biblical 


texts in the alphabet of prestige for the respective communities. 


Excursus Bi: The Oldest Christian Arabic Manuscripts of the Psalter 
Apart from the Violet Psalm fragment, the oldest (ninth and tenth-century) 
Christian Arabic manuscripts of the Psalms - all of them of Melkite prove- 


nance - are the following: 


Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, Simulata Orientalia 6 (photographs of another 
bilingual Greek-Arabic psalter from the Damascus find, with Arabic written 
in Arabic letters);38 

Bryn Mawr College Library, BV47 [formerly: Hiersemann 500/39 and Zurich 
Or. 94] (copied by Butrus ibn Yusuf in 304 AH [=916-17]; originally from 
Sinai); 

Birmingham, Mingana Chr. Arab. Add. 137 [catalogue 131] (one ninth-cen- 
tury parchment folio); 

Moscow, Russian State Library, 432 (four folios from a ninth-century trilin- 
gual Psalter in Greek, Syriac, and Arabic);*? 


Mavroudi, “Arabic Words,’ 328. 

On the subject of allography generally, see den Heijer, Schmidt, and Pataridze, Scripts. On 
the Arabic Bible (the Pentateuch) in Samaritan script, see Zewi, Samaritan Version. 

On the Arabic Psalms, see GCAL, vol. 1, 114-26; Adler, "Arabic Versions"; Urvoy, Psautier; 
Schippers, “Hafs al-Qüti's"; Polosin, Serikoff, and Frantsuzov, Arabic Psalter; Frantsuzov, 
“Arabskie Psaltyri"; idem, "Tolkovaja Psaltir”; Roper, “Vienna Arabic Psalter”; Monferrer- 
Sala, “Varietas preislamica.” See also Section 2.1 below. 

Mavroudi, “Arabic Words,” 346-53 [Plates 111a—b, Iva-b, va-b, and via—b]; cf. Vollandt, 
Arabic Versions, 57-58. 

On this manuscript, see GCAL, vol. 1, 114-15; Baumstark, “Alteste”; idem, “Minbar” 
Pigulevskaja, "Greko-Siro-Arabskaja" (with a facsimile edition). 
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38 
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* Sinai Ar. NF Parch. 4 (copied by David of Ashkelon in the first half of the 
tenth century);* 

* Sinai Gr. 34 (a bilingual Greek-Arabic Psalter, copied at Mar Saba in 
December 929 or 930);?? 

* Sinai Gr. 35 + the undertext of Milan, Biblioteca Ambrosiana, L 120 sup., bifo- 
lios 125/132 and 139/134 (a ninth-century bilingual Greek-Arabic Psalter);*? 

e Sinai Gr. 36 + Sinai Gr. NF MT9 (a ninth-century bilingual Greek-Arabic 
Psalter). 


The manuscript Sinai Ar. 30 is commonly dated to 367 AH [2977-78], based 
on the colophon on fol. 190r. This is almost certainly a misreading. The correct 
date is 867 AH ]=1462-63[. 


Excursus B2: Polyglot Manuscripts of the Psalter 

The following manuscripts feature the Psalms in three or more languages and 
deserve special study. Two of them are viewable online, while the remaining 
one has been published in a facsimile edition. 


* London, British Library, Harley 5786 (a trilingual Psalter in Greek, Latin, and 
Arabic, copied in Palermo before 153);^^ 

* Moscow, Russian State Library, 432 (four folios from a ninth-century trilin- 
gual Psalter in Greek, Syriac, and Arabic; brought to Russia from Mar Saba);*° 

* Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Barb. Or. 2 (a fourteenth-century 
Psalter in five languages: Ethiopic, Syriac, Coptic, Arabic, and Armenian). 


1.3 The Arabic Bible and Graeca Veritas: “Thaddeus of Edessa” 
(Theodore Abu Qurra) and Agapius of Manbij 

Our next theme is the Arabic Bible and Graeca Veritas (i.e., the belief that 

the Greek text of the Old Testament is more reliable than the Hebrew or the 

Syriac). Several Arab Christian theologians held this belief and, consequently, 

insisted that biblical translations into Arabic were to be produced from Greek 


41 Géhin, “Manuscrits,” 29; Binggeli, "Les trois David,” 110. 

42 On the date, see Morozov, "Aleksandrijskaja èra.” 

43 Binggeli, “Les trois David,” 88-89. 

44 Viewable online: http://www.bl.uk/manuscripts/Viewer.aspx?ref-harley ms 5786 fooir. 

45 See note 40 above. 

46 Viewable online: http://digi.vatlib.it/view/MSS_Barb.or.2. The Arabic text does not agree 
with the Melkite version (mis-)ascribed to ‘Abdallah ibn al-Fadl. 
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(not from Hebrew or Syriac). For them, however, this was not simply a mat- 
ter of declaring a cultural attachment to Greek as a Christian language. More 
serious considerations were at stake. The bone of contention was the chronol- 
ogy of Genesis with the related question of the “world age." This question had 
implications for whether the Christian belief in Jesus of Nazareth as the Christ 
(Messiah) could be validated. 

The issue, in a nutshell, was this. The Hebrew Masoretic text (MT) of the 
Old Testament and the pre-Christian Jewish Alexandrian translation of 
the Old Testament into Greek - the so-called "Translation of the Seventy" or 
Septuagint (LXX) - are in disagreement on the chronology of the patriarchs 
from Adam to Abraham.* The chronology of the Septuagint is substantially 
longer than that of the Hebrew text. Christian chronographers and histori- 
ans, who relied on the Septuagint, calculated the date of Creation as having 
occurred ca. 5500 BCE — give or take a few years — or, to put it another way, dated 
the coming of Christ to the middle of the sixth millennium after Creation. 
Thus, for instance, in the Alexandrian world era of Annianus (fl. 412 CE), 
Creation was dated to 25 March 5492 BCE, the Incarnation (i.e., Annunciation) 
to 25 March 9 CE (exactly 5500 years later), and Christ's Resurrection to Sunday, 
25 March 42 CE (exactly 33 years later). The beauty of Annianus' system lies 
in the fact that Creation, Incarnation, and Resurrection were presumed to 
have taken place on the same calendar date (25 March) and that, moreover, 
Incarnation took place exactly 5500 years after Creation. 

This allowed for a symbolic parallelism between Adam and Christ as "the 
second Adam.” Because “with the Lord a day is like a thousand years, and a 
thousand years are like a day,”° the six days of Creation could be mapped onto 
the six millennia of human history. Just as Adam was created in the middle 
of the sixth day, so Christ came in the middle of the sixth millennium after 
Creation. Christians were thus able to argue that Christ came “in these last 
days,’ heralding the imminent end of history. 

Rabbinic Judaism, by contrast, devised a different world era (still in use 
today), based on the shorter chronology of the Hebrew text and dating Creation 


47 Klein, “Archaic Chronologies”; Larsson, “Chronology”; idem, “Septuagint”; Rósel, Uberset- 
zung, 129-44; Kuzenkov, Khristianskie, 33-39. 

48  Mosshammer Easter Computus, 27-29; Kuzenkov, Khristianskie, 33-39; cf. Nothaft, Dating 
the Passion. 

49 On Annianus, see Mosshammer, Easter Computus, 198-203; Kuzenkov, Khristianskie, 
240-57. 

50 2 Peter 3:8, based on Psalm 90:4 [Lxx: 89:4]. 

51 Hebrews 1:2. 
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to 7 October 3761 BCE.9? Because in this world era the sixth millennium (the 
year 5001) would not have begun until 1240 CE, it was possible to argue against 
the Christians that the Christian Messiah came too early in the span of human 
history and was thus no Messiah at all. 

To make things worse, the Syriac translation of the Old Testament, the 
Peshitta (Syr. psitta), used by Syriac-speaking Christians, was produced from 
the Hebrew and thus followed the Hebrew Masoretic text. When Christian 
Arabic translations of Genesis began to appear, some of them were produced 
from the Syriac Peshitta and thus also reflected the shorter Hebrew Masoretic 
chronology. This can be seen, for instance, in the manuscript Sinai Ar. 4, a repre- 
sentative of the Arabic translation Arab$Y'2 in Ronny Vollandt's classification.53 
In this manuscript, Adam's age is given as 130 years prior to his begetting Seth 
+ 800 years afterwards = 930 years in total; Seth's age is given as 105 years prior 
to his begetting Enosh + 807 years afterwards = 912 years in total; etc. These 
figures agree with the Hebrew Masoretic text, but not with the Septuagint.°* 

The ninth-century Arab Christian author "Thaddeus of Edessa" (who, as ar- 
gued elsewhere, is none other than Theodore Abü Qurra) polemicized against 
the Hebrew Masoretic chronology.®> In his unpublished Book of Master and 
Disciple (Kitab al-mu‘allim wa-l-tilmid), he summarized the issue as follows: 


52 Incontrast to some Hellenistic Jewish historians, who regarded the Septuagint as their sa- 
cred Scripture and based their calculations on it: e.g., Demetrius the Chronographer (late 
third century BCE) and Eupolemus (fl. in mid-second century BCE) - see Mosshammer, 
Easter Computus, 27; Kuzenkov, Khristianskie, 35-36. 

53 On Arab®"2 and on this manuscript, see Vollandt, Arabic Versions, 64-67 and 245-52. 
The colophon indicates that the manuscript was copied on Friday, 3 Rajab 353 AH - mid- 
July (li-Enisf min tammuüz), on the feast of Mar Qaraqis, i.e., on 15 July 964, the feast of 
Quiricus and Julitta. Naturally, Vollandt dates the manuscript to 964. However, it seems 
to me that this is not a tenth-century manuscript; the handwriting points rather to the 
thirteenth century. Moreover, as Vollandt correctly indicates, Sinai Ar. 580 (a manuscript 
of Agapius' History) is copied in the same hand. Even though the colophon of Sinai Ar. 580 
indicates that it was copied on 3 October = end of Jumàdà 11 379 AH, i.e., on 3 October 989, 
this manuscript has been convincingly re-dated to the thirteenth century (see Breydy, 
‘Richtigstellungen,” 93-94). In both Sinai Ar. 4 and Sinai Ar. 580, it is therefore the case of 
a thirteenth-century copyist reproducing the colophon of the manuscript's antegraph. 

54 Sinai Ar. 4, fols. 3v—4r. The Septuagint figures for Adam are: 230 years prior to his begetting 
Seth + 700 years afterwards = 930 years in total; for Seth: 205 years prior to his begetting 
Enosh + 707 years afterwards = 912 years in total. 

55 "Thaddeus" is a scribal corruption of Tadrus, i.e. Theodore, and Edessa, as mentioned 
above, was Theodore Abü Qurra's native city. See Treiger, "New Works." 
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We say that the divine Scriptures specify that Christ is to come at the end 
of times. According to our calculation, some 6300 years have passed upon 
the world, which is the end of times. Now because this is the end of times, 
we believe that Christ has come. Jews, by contrast, believe that only some 
4000 years, according to their calculation, have passed upon the world, 
which is not the end of times. For this reason they believe that Christ has 
not yet come. We, however, also believe that quite apart from time, Christ 
has many other signs by which His coming is known.... [The author goes 
on to discuss these signs.] Now given that these matters and signs have 
been fulfilled, Christ has certainly come, and if Christ has come, then 
we say: This is the end of times. Now that it has been established that 
this is the end of times, our calculation and our belief that 6300 years 
have passed upon the world is the enduring (?) truth, while the calcula- 
tion and the belief of the Jews that this is not the end of times and that 
only some 4000 years have passed upon the world is void, misleading, 
and false.56 
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The tenth-century Melkite historian Agapius (or Mahbub), bishop of Hierapolis 
(Manbij) in northern Syria also polemicized against the Hebrew Masoretic chro- 


nology. He accused the Jews of having tampered with the Hebrew Scriptures; 


according to him, at the time of Jesus, the Jewish priests deliberately distorted 


the chronology of Genesis, eliminating nearly 1400 years of human history, in 


order to discredit the Christian claim that the end of times had come and that 
therefore Jesus was the Christ (Messiah) foretold by the prophets.>” According 
to Agapius, this corruption of the Hebrew Scriptures was exposed at the time 


Sinai Ar. 494, Discourse 31, fols. 229v-230Av: 
ومن حسابنا فقد مضا على الدنيا‎ ee السیح في اخر | الزمان‎ OI نقول ان کتب الله قد قال‎ 
انها اخر الزمان نقول‎ (Jel ستة الاف وثلثة ماية سنة ونيف وهي انحر الزمان ومنجل (-ومن‎ 
ایهود فهم یقولون انه لم يحضي على الدنيا في حسابهم الا اريعة الاف سنة‎ UB cle ان السیح قد‎ 
نقول ان المسيح‎ Lal ونحن‎ ue ونيف ولیس هو انر الازمان ومنجل ذلك یقولون ان السیح لم‎ 
والعلامات قد‎ LEVI علامات ار كثيرة يعرف با مجيه وهي غير الزمان ... وان كانت هذه‎ 
الزمان فان حسابنا‎ zl al الزمان» واذا ثبت‎ zl عت ... فقد جا السیح واذا جا فانا نقول: هذه‎ 
وقوطم انه‎ asd) وقولنا اله قد مضا على الدنيا ستة الاف وثلثماية سنة حق دایم (؟)» وحساب‎ 
لیس اخر الزمان وانه لم يمضي على الدنيا الا اربعة الاف سنة ونيف فهو باطل وزور وکذب.‎ 


A similar tradition is attested in the Jacobite author Jacob of Edessa's (d. 708) still unpub- 
lished Commentary on Genesis (Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Syr. 103, fol. 35r). 
See ter Haar Romeny, “Jacob of Edessa,” 154. 


56 


57 
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of Emperor Constantine (r. 306-37), during his mother Helen's trip to Palestine 


and in conjunction with the discovery of the True Cross.°® 


Agapius emphasized the role that the Syriac translation of the Old 


Testament, the Peshitta, had played in the dissemination of the “corrupt” 
Masoretic chronology: 


It is thus that King Constantine sought out the books of the Torah and 
examined both them and the books of the prophets, as well as the relics 
of Christ. Prior to this, there were no Christians who understood these 
secrets, or the corruption and excision wrought by the Jews — apart from 
some men distinguished in learning. As for the common people, they 
knew only the corrupt Torah. Indeed, even today the mass of Christians, 
eastern and western, do not know the reason for the differences between 
the Greek Torah translated by the Seventy and the Syriac Torah, which is 
atranslation of the corrupt and deficient Hebrew, and which nonetheless 
is read by all Christians in their churches. 

As we said at the beginning, corruption and omissions end with the 
birth of Abraham the son of Terah. It has thus affected the text from the 
time of Adam and the completion of creation up to the time of Terah's 
fathering of Abraham, with the result that 1,389 years have been removed 
from the history of the world. 

The corrupt Torah and all the books of the prophets in the posses- 
sion of Christians have been dispersed from these Syriac copies to all the 
regions of the earth, with the result that Christians are unable to trans- 
late them or interpret what is commanded. As for the learned and the 
wise, and those who seek either to translate the books of the prophets 
from one language to another, or to interpret their contents, there is not 
one who has been able to translate even a small portion of the Syriac 
Scripture. And this is because of how it was corrupted and truncated 
by the Jews, after the resurrection of Christ, and made to differ from the 
version 0160 0 


Itis noteworthy that not only Melkite authors, but also the Church of the East 
(“Nestorian”) theologian Elias of Nisibis (d. 1046) - who took pride in his Syriac 
heritage - was a champion of the chronology of the Septuagint as against that 


Lamoreaux, "Agapius of Manbij.” 

This is manifestly wrong, and Agapius must have been aware of this. 

Agapius of Manbij, Kitab al-‘Unvan, Patrologia Orientalis 5.4, 659-60 [103-04]; Lamoreaux, 
"Agapius of Manbij,’ 158. Lamoreaux's translation is cited here. 
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of the Hebrew Masoretic text (and the Syriac Peshitta).° Here is what he writes 
in his Letter to the Vizier Abu l-Qasim al-Husayn ibn Ali: 


As for the discrepancy between the version of the Torah used by the Jews 
and the Greek version in our possession — based on which one can infer 
that the Jewish Torah is corrupt - I shall explain and clarify this in a sepa- 
rate letter.®? I shall make clear therein that the Greek version is correct, 
while the Jewish version has been altered and changed.5? 


Some Muslim authors too - e.g., the philosopher al-Amiri (d. 992) and the his- 
torian Abū 1-۳108 (d. 1331) - regarded the Jewish Torah as corrupt and followed 
the chronology of the Septuagint.®* 


Excursus C: The Chronology of the Patriarchs in Sinai Ar. 2 

While studying this issue, I came across an unexpected surprise: another Arabic 
translation of the Pentateuch produced from the Syriac Peshitta, Arab®1 in 
Vollandt's classification, presents a very unusual chronology. Thus, in Sinai Ar. 
2, the oldest manuscript of this translation (copied in 939-40, shortly thereaf- 
ter acquired in Damascus for Mount Sinai), the age of Adam is given 28 0 
(total: 980), rather than 130-800 (total: 930), as in the Hebrew and the Syriac 
Peshitta, or 230+700 (total: 930), as in the Septuagint.® It is striking that the 


61 2 0 مهناك‎ of Nisibis’ attitude to Syriac, see Wilde, "Lingua sacra?;' 77-79; Bertaina, "Science"; 
McCollum, “Prolegomena.” On the sacred status of Syriac, see van Reeth, "L'araméen"; 
Moss, "Language of Paradise.” 

62 Itis unfortunate that this "separate letter" is now lost. 

63 The Arabic text in Samir, "Le Daf al- -hamm; 113: اخلف الموجود بين 3 التوراة التي‎ ۳۳ 


عند الیپود وبين النسخة اليونانية التي عندنا الستدل ol de Ww‏ التوراة التي عند الييود ry‏ فأنا 
din ly ded‏ 3 رسالة مفردة E‏ فیا ol‏ النسخة اليونانية ג ۳ النسخة التي عند yl‏ > 
وجرى d‏ معه فيا مذا کرات :431 ala. 9 8 ipie Cf. Elias of Nisibis, "Majális, seventh majlis,‏ 
and the differ-‏ زومسائل عدة 3 اعتقاد الييود e:‏ آدم وغیره من Zll‏ القديمة وتغيير الود ها 


ent chronologies of the biblical patriarchs presented in the same author's Chronography 
(Maktabanuta do-zabne), written in Syriac: Elias of Nisibis, Opus Chronologicum, vol. 1, 
7-21 (Syriac) / 1-11 (Latin), esp. 16 (Syriac) / 7 (Latin): ix. لي‎ iam hala rma 
pi Wars 20 wer, ‘and the copy [of the Torah] in the possession of Jews is 
incorrect, as I have demonstrated elsewhere.” 

64 Rowson, Muslim Philosopher, 62-67 (edition and translation) and 190-96 (commentary); 
Abul-Fida Historia, 4—9. On Muslim attitudes to the Septuagint, see also Wasserstein and 
Wasserstein, Legend, 174-91. For a Jewish response to this claim (by Rabbi Sa‘adya Gaon, 
d. 942), see Steiner, Biblical Translation, 60-62. 

65 Sinai Ar. 2, fols. 7v-8r. On this manuscript, see Vollandt, Arabic Versions, 142-51 (no refer- 
ence to the chronology of the biblical patriarchs). 
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total lifespan of Adam exceeds that of Methuselah - the oldest man to have 
ever lived, according to both the Hebrew chronology and the Septuagint. Here 


is the full chronology of Sinai Ar. 2, in comparison to the 01611 56 


Sinai Ar. 2 


180+800 (980) 
165*747 (912) 
-MT 
-LXX 
=MT 
=MT 
=MT 
=MT 


30+430 (460) 
[...]+430 )]...[( 
=MT 
30+267 (297) 
=MT 
=MT 


75+]190[ (265) 


Its origins and implications deserve a special study. 


Samaritan 


=MT 
=MT 
=MT 
=MT 
=MT 
62+785 (847) 
=MT 
67+653 (720) 


53+600 (653) 
=MT 

=MT 

135+303 (438) 
130+303 (433) 
134+270 (404) 
130+109 (239) 
132+107 (239) 
130+100 (230) 


79+69 (148) 
70+[75] (145) 


LXX 


230+700 (930) 
2054707 (912) 
190+715 (905) 
170+740 (910) 
165+730 (895) 
-MT 


1654200 (365) 
-MT 
[Alexandrinus] 
1674802 (969) 
[Vaticanus] 
188+565 (753) 
-MT 

-MT 

135*430 (565) 
130+330 (460) 
130+330 (460) 
134*370 (504) 
130*209 (339) 
) 
) 


1324207 (339 
130+200 (330 


79+129 (208) 
=MT 


MT & Syriac 


130+800 (930) 
105+807 (912) 
90+815 (905) 
70+840 (910) 
65+830 (895) 
162+800 (962) 
65+300 (365) 
187+782 (969) 


182+595 (777) 
500+450 (950) 
100+500 (600) 
35+403 (438) 


30+403 (433) 
34+430 (464) 
30+209 (239) 
32+207 (239) 
30+200 (230) 
) 
] 


29+119 (148 
MT: 70+[135 
(205) 


Syriac: 75+]130[ 


(205) 


Adam 

Seth 

Enosh 
Kenan 
Mahalalel 
Jared 
Enoch 
Methuselah 


Lamech 
Noah 
Shem 
Arpachshad 
Cainan 
Shelah 
Eber 
Peleg 
Reu 
Serug 
Nahor 
Terah 


66 In addition to the Masoretic text (MT), the Syriac Peshitta, and the Septuagint (Lxx), the 


chronology of the Samaritan Pentateuch is also provided. 
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14 Biblical Anthropomorphisms: Agathon of Homs (in Comparison to 
Maimonides) 

How does one reconcile anthropomorphic descriptions of God in Scripture 
with the belief in a non-bodily and unchanging God, inherited from the 
Hellenic philosophical tradition? This is a well-known conundrum in Jewish, 
Christian, and Muslim theology.®” It was discussed, most famously, by the 
Jewish theologian Maimonides (Musa ibn Maymin / Moseh ben Maymón, 
d. 1204). In his Arabic work The Guide of the Perplexed (Dalalat al-ha'irin), 
Maimonides attempted to resolve the “perplexity” (hayra) of those Jewish 
readers who were equally committed to contemporary Arabic philosophy 
(falsafa), which taught a non-anthropomorphic God, and to Scripture with 
its anthropomorphisms. According to Maimonides, scriptural anthropomor- 
phisms are parables (amtal), which have to be allegorized if one is to unravel 
their true meaning. Of course, in taking this approach, Maimonides is immedi- 
ately confronted with a fundamental question: Why do the Scriptures contain 
anthropomorphisms if they are supposed to teach a non-anthropomorphic 
God? In answering this question, Maimonides resorted to the famous Rabbinic 
dictum: “The Torah has spoken in human language" (dibbarah Torah ki-lasón 
banê Adam).®® In other words: the Scriptures deliberately speak in a language 
to which human beings can “relate,” i.e., language ascribing physicality to God; 
yet such language should never be interpreted literally. 

In his Hebrew work Mishneh Torah, Maimonides explains that the con- 
tradictory polymorphism of the prophetic descriptions of God proves that all 
these descriptions are figurative: 

If so, why is it that the Torah says things like “under His feet,’ “written 
with the finger of God,” “the hand of the Lord,” “the eyes of the Lord,” 
“the ears of the Lord,” etc.? All these [expressions] are in accordance with 
the understanding of the people who know only bodily objects, i.e., “the 
Torah has spoken in human language.” All these are figures of speech 
(kinniyim), just as when it says, “If I whet My glittering sword”69 — does 
God [really] have a sword and does He [really] kill with one? This is a par- 
able (masal), and [similarly] those [expressions] are parables. Evidence 
for this is that one prophet saw God as [wearing] a “garment white as 


67 See e.g., Marmorstein, Old Rabbinic Doctrine; Gimaret, Dieu à l'image; Sheridan, Language 
for God; Shah, Anthropomorphic Depictions. For an interesting take on early Islamic an- 
thropomorphism, see Williams, "Aspects"; idem, “Tajalli wa-Ru'ya"; idem, “Body.” 

68 Babylonian Talmud, Berakót 31b. 

69 Deuteronomy 32:41. 
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snow,’ whereas another prophet saw Him as [wearing] “dyed garments 
from Bozrah."! Our teacher Moses himself saw Him, on the [Red] Sea, as 
a war-waging warrior,” but at Sinai as a cantor (Saliah sibbür), wrapped 
[in a prayer shawl, tallét]."? This shows that God has neither likeness 
(damát) nor shape (stirah); but everything [merely appears] in a prophet- 
ic apparition and in a vision (ba-maréh han-nabü'ah ü-bam-mahdázeh). In 
actual fact, however, it is beyond human understanding to comprehend 
or investigate Him, as it is written,’* "Can you search out the deep things 
of God? Can you find out the limits of the Almighty? 


It is instructive to compare Maimonides' approach to biblical anthropomor- 
phisms to that of a little-known Arab Christian thinker, Agathon, Melkite 
bishop of Homs (fl. ca. noo). Agathon does the exact opposite of Maimonides: 


instead of treating biblical anthropomorphisms as symbols that have an ab- 


stract, purely intellectual meaning, he uses their blatant physically - and the 


contradictory polymorphism of prophetic discourse — as evidence for the 


Incarnation. Here is a key passage: 


Among the signs demonstrating the veracity of the Incarnation of the 
Creator's Word is the fact that [God] had permitted, indeed had inspired 
His prophets and messengers to describe Him in anthropomorphic ways 
and to characterize Him as having composite organs, circumscribable as- 
pects, spatial motions, and diverse shapes. This also includes [emotions, 
such as] grief, regret, bitterness, fury, jealousy, and sorrow. For example, 
Adam heard God walking in the garden, while the sound of walking can- 
not occur except if one has solid limbs.’ God spoke to Adam and to 
the other prophets, while audible speech cannot occur except through 
organs of various characteristics and shapes. When Moses asked God, 
"Show me Your glory,” God said to him: “No one shall see Me and live, but 
Ishall pass by you while covering you with My hand, and you shall see My 


Daniel 7:9. 

Isaiah 632. 

Exodus 15:3. 

This imagery is based on Babylonian Talmud, Ros ha8-sanah, 17b. On the divergent appari- 
tions of God on the Red Sea and at Sinai, see also Scháfer, Jewish Jesus, 56. 

Job u:7. 

Maimonides, Mishneh Torah, Book of Knowledge, Foundations of the Torah, Chapter 1, 
$89-10. The Hebrew text is conveniently available online: http://www.mechon-mamre 
.org/i/101.htm. 

Genesis 3:8-9. 
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80177 and back and hand can only exist in a rational body. The Torah 
said that God wrote the two tablets of testimony with His finger,’ and no 
finger can write except a human finger. The Torah said also that Moses 
and the elders of the sons of Israel ascended to Mount [Sinai] and saw 
the trace of the feet of 600.79 The Torah said also that God was hosted 
by Abraham in the form of a man, and [Abraham] washed His feet, and 
[God] ate with him.8? Tacob saw God on top of a ladder of which the 
bottom was set upon the earth and the top reached up to heaven.*! God 
also came down and wrestled with Jacob in the form of a man.8? One 
prophet saw God as a young man.8? Another said that "0200 5 right hand 
enacts power, *^ while nothing can have a right hand without being a 
body which also has a left hand. Yet another said: "God's mighty 5 
Another said: "The eyes of the Lord are upon the righteous, and His ears 
are [open] to their supplications, and His face is against © 6 
Another said: "Take hold of weapon and lance, and rise up to my help.”87 
Another ascribed to God the statement: "I have found David the son of 
Jesse a man after My own heart." Another recalled that God said: ^I will 
turn My face away from them"? Yet another said: "The thoughts of His 


Exodus 33:18, 22-23. 

Exodus 3118; Deuteronomy 9:0. 

Exodus 24:10 Lxx. 

Genesis 18:4—5, 8. 

Genesis 2812-13. 

Genesis 32:24-28. 

The biblical reference is, presumably, to the Song of Songs (esp. Song 5:10-16). This is also 
related to the theme of God as a warrior (Exodus 15:3; cf. note 72 above) and to the "Son 
of Man" figure (Daniel 7:13). On the theme of “young God" versus “old God,” see, most 
recently, Schafer, Jewish Jesus, 55-67 (with reference to earlier studies by Alan Segal and 
Daniel Boyarin). On the Islamic hadit al-sabb (a controversial report according to which 
Muhammad envisioned God as a “young man,” of which, however, Agathon was most like- 
ly unaware), see Williams, "Aspects," 445-47; idem, “Tajalli wa-Rw’ya,’ 121, 172—76, 194-202 
(with interesting remarks of the relationship of the adit al-sabb to Judeo-Christian tra- 
dition); idem, “Body,” 39-43. Cf. Dionysius the Areopagite, On the Divine Names, chapter 
10, $2, PG 3, 937B, and see Stroumsa, “Polymorphie” for some fascinating parallels to the 
Dionysian passage in Gnostic and Jewish sources. 

Psalm 89:14 [LXX 88:14]. 

Cf. Psalm 136:12 [Lxx 13522]. 

Psalm 3436-17 [Lxx 3316-17]. 

Psalm 35:2 [LXX 34:2]. 

Acts 13:22. 

Ezekiel 7:22. 
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heart from generation to generation."? One of them described God as 
having eyebrows and hair?! Another mentioned that He had a mouth 
and lips.?? Another described Him as having seven eyes with which He 
looks upon the world.°° The Torah said that God spoke to Moses “mouth 
to mouth."?^ Another said that heaven is His throne and the earth is the 
footstool of His feet.95 Another said while addressing God: “If You would 
turn away Your hand."?6 

Another said that God said: "They embittered Me, they provoked Me 
to wrath, they provoked Me to jealousy"?" Another said: “They provoked 
Him to anger and moved Him to jealousy"9?8 Another said that God re- 
gretted and repented over His creation of man,"? and elsewhere that He 
repented over having sent down the flood.!?? Another said: “He who sits 
upon the cherubim"?! and sitting is impossible unless one has bodily 
organs. Another said that God “bowed heaven and descended, and dark- 
ness was under His feet, and He rode upon the cherubim and flew. 
And another said: “He flew upon the wings of the wind."?? Another said: 
"The mountain on which God was pleased to ۴۶ 

God, then, is sometimes [described as] provoked to anger, sometimes 
as embittered; sometimes as such that no one can see Him and live, 
sometimes as speaking to Moses face to face and mouth to mouth, and 
sometimes as being hosted by Abraham and eating with him. This in- 
tense anthropomorphism and these descriptions of changing states and 
alternating accidents, more suitable to characterize human beings than 
spirits and angels, let alone the Creator, may His name be hallowed - all 
these are, no doubt, a clear indication and a true and rightful proof for 


Psalm 33:11 [Lxx 32:11]. 
Cf. Daniel 7:9. 

Isaiah 1:20; Job 11:5. 
Zechariah 4:0. 
Numbers 12:8. 

Isaiah 662. 

Psalm 74:1 [Lxx 73:1]. 
Deuteronomy 32:16,21. 
Psalm 78:58 [Lxx 77:58]. 
Genesis 6:6. 

Genesis 8:21. 

Psalm 80:2 [Lxx 79:2]. 
Psalm 18:10-11 [Lxx 17:10-11]. 
Psalm 18:1 [Lxx 17:1]. 
Psalm 68:17 ]1 67:17]. 
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the Incarnation of God, to anyone who has discernment. Indeed, proph- 
ets did not speak of their own accord; they spoke in virtue of God's in- 
spiration to them. If God had not intended to become incarnate, He was 
definitely able to address [the prophets] without anthropomorphism 
and to dissuade them from describing Him with human qualities and 
with mutually contradictory attributes.!05 


As compared to Maimonides, Agathon's approach does not explain anthropo- 
morphicity away, but validates it as pointing to something ontologically real. 
Moreover, in a subsequent passage, Agathon attacks head-on precisely the 
kind of approach that we find (several generations later) in Maimonides: 


Is there anyone more misguided and dim-witted (aswa’ zannan wa-aqall 
ra’yan) than a person who says that in times of old God had addressed 
the sons of Israel according to their level of understanding (min haytu 
ya'qilun)?! The correct view is that God had addressed [His] creatures 
in such a way that they would comprehend the Incarnation (min haytu 
ya'qilun al-ta'annus). He had resorted to this anthropomorphism (tasbih) 
and mention of human organs - His attributes, movements, getting up 
and sitting down, displeasure and regret, and similar features that God 
had attributed to Himself and that the prophets had attributed to Him — 
for the sole reason that the [divine] economy in relation to man was 
[still] to be completed (?) and perfected. This divine economy had been 
both apparent and hidden. It had been concealed, and yet known and 
explicated, veiled and revealed, because [on the one hand], anthropo- 
morphism had been proclaimed and [on the other hand], the reality of 
the Incarnation had been concealed until such moment as God willed 
and such time as He appointed 101 6 


105 Haji-Athanasiou, “Agathon de Homs,” vol. 2, 23-25 (a transcription of Oxford, Bodleian 
Libraries, Huntington 240, fols. 140v-141v); Treiger, “Agathon,” 208-09. 

106 Haji-Athanasiou, “Agathon de Homs,” vol. 2, 26-27 (a transcription of Oxford, Bodleian 
Libraries, Huntington 240, fol. 142r-v). The passage is either incorrectly transcribed or 
already corrupt in the manuscript, so I have had to introduce emendations to make it 
intelligible. My emendations, the majority of which are reasonably secure or at least, I be- 
lieve, adequately capture the intended sense of the passage, are indicated with asterisks, 
while Haji-Athanasiou's transcriptions (l>) are given in parentheses. My additions are 
indicated with angular brackets. Here is the text in question: 


فهل يكون اسولأ) (EB‏ واقل رای( من He)‏ من) یقول ان الله خاطب بتي اسرایبل من 
حیث یعقلون في قديم الزمان. بل قد صم قول القایل ان الله قد خاطب الخاوقين من حيث یعقلون 
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Excursus D: Quranic Anthropomorphisms and Christian-Muslim Polemic: 
Paul of Antioch 

To complete the picture, it is useful to look at how another Arab Christian 
theologian, Paul of Antioch (fl. ca. 1200) uses gur‘anic anthropomorphisms in 
his polemic against the Muslims. In his Letter to a Muslim Friend, he explains 
that just as quranic anthropomorphisms must not be understood in a bodily 
sense, so the terms “Father,” “Son,” and “Holy Spirit" must not be understood 
in a bodily sense; yet just as quranic anthropomorphisms are an integral part 
of Muslim discourse, because of their Scriptural authority, so also the terms 
“Father,” “Son,” and “Holy Spirit" are indispensable for Christian theology.” 
Therefore: 


If they [Muslims] hold us [Christians] responsible for polytheism and 
anthropomorphism (al-sirk wa-l-tasbth) because we say that God, ex- 
alted be He, is one substance, three hypostases, Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit, because on the face of it this necessitates multiplicity and anthro- 
pomorphism (al-taktir wa-l-tasbih), we would hold them responsible for 
ascribing corporeality to God and anthropomorphism (al-tajsim wa-l- 
tasbih) because of their saying that God has eyes, hands, a face, a thigh, 
and a side, and that He sits on a throne after not having been on it,% or 
anything else that in plain speech implies ascribing corporeality to God 
and anthropomorphism.10? 


al‏ * (=: بالناس). وما كان سبق الى* clo)‏ من) التشبه ,$5 OLAYI Lael‏ من صفاته 
وحركاته وقيامته وجلوسه وحرده وفرحه واسفه* CP i)‏ وغير ذلك ۳ اضاف ay‏ ال نفسه 
واضافه الانبيا اليه الا لصحة* (؟) cle)‏ بصحته) هذا التدبير البشري وتمامه» فكان هذا التدبیر* 
(حأً: العجيب) AY!‏ ظاهرا باطنا* cle)‏ بطنيا) ومكتوما معلوما ومشروحا فيه* lo)‏ فيها) 
ومستورا ومكشوفا بذكر التشبه وبكتمان שג Ge GALI‏ بلغ الدة التي ارادها والوقت الذي 
حده لذلك. 

107 Arabic text and French translation: Paul of Antioch, Traités, 276-83 [$849—54]; English 
translation: Griffith, “Paul of Antioch,” 230-32. Cf. Wilde, Approaches, 115 and 214-16. This 
argument comes verbatim from Elias of Nisibis' Kitab al-Majalis — see Elias of Nisibis, 
"Majális, first majlis, 42; ed. Samir, "Entretien," 100-07 ]88177-99[ (cf. Paul of Antioch, 
Traité, 13; HMLEM, vol. 111.1, 258—59, n. 108). 

108 Cf. Quran 7:54; 10:3; 20:5. 

109 Paul of Antioch, Traités, 280-83 [$854]; Griffith, “Paul of Antioch,” 232. Griffith's translation 
is cited here. 
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Thus Paul of Antioch skillfully exploits a vulnerability in Muslim Scripture (its 
use of anthropomorphisms) to deflect Muslim criticisms of the Christian doc- 
trine of the Trinity. 

There is, as yet, as far as I am aware, no comprehensive study of the ways 
in which biblical and qur'anic anthropomorphisms have been treated in Arab 
Christian theology. This subject still awaits 105 0 


1.5 The Arabic Bible in Internal Church Polemic: Pope Shenouda vs. 
Matta al-Miskin 

The next example, illustrating the role of the Arabic Bible in internal Church 
polemic, is a modern one. It focuses on the recent debate between the late 
Coptic Pope Shenouda 111 (r. 1971-2012) on the one hand and the Coptic theo- 
logian Fr. Matta al-Miskin (or “Matthew the Poor,” 1919-2006), Fr. Matta’s dis- 
ciples at the monastery of St. Macarius (Dayr al-qiddis Anba Maqar) in Wadi 
al-Natrün, and the theologian George Habib Bebawi (Babawi) (b. 1938, current- 
ly living in Indiana), a former member of the Coptic Church, on the other. The 
subject of this polemic - which erupted in the early years of the twenty-first 
century and has been conducted, of course, in Arabic — is nothing less than 
“deification of man,” theosis.™ 

In a number of writings, Matta al-Miskin, his disciples at the monastery of 
St. Macarius, and George Bebawi, in line with Patristic thought, taught that the 
Divine Incarnation opens the gate for human deification — in the famous words 
of St. Athanasius of Alexandria: ۸ ۲۵6 yap 6۷۲۹ 007006۷, va عم(‎ 06070006 MEV, 
"[God] Himself became man, so that we could be made divine."!'? 


110 Here are some references, culled from CMR, to primary sources to be considered: Ustat 
al-rahib, Kitab al-Bayan (CMR, vol. 1, 909); Sawirus ibn al-Muqaffa', Kitab al-Bayan al- 
muhtasar fi Liman, appendix to chapter 4 (CMR, vol. 2, 505); Abi l-Faraj ibn al-Tayyib, 
Commentary on the Psalms (CMR, vol. 2, 675); the anonymous anti-Muslim tract al-Sayf al- 
murhaf fi -radd ‘ala l-mushaf (CMR, vol. 4, 664); Abdiso of Nisibis (CMR, vol. 4, 757); Ibn 
al-Mahrüma, Hawashi on Ibn Kammiuna (CMR, vol. 5, 65). See also Theodore Abi Qurra, 
On the Veneration of Icons, chapter 5 — see Dick, Théodore, 103-07; Griffith, Treatise, 36-39; 
Theodore Abü Qurra, On Our Salvation — Lamoreaux, Theodore, 137 and Theodore Abü 
Qurra, On the Councils - Lamoreaux, Theodore, 63. 

111 Several websites (http://www.fathermatta.com; http://www.stmacariusmonastery.org; 
http://www.coptology.com; and http://www.georgebebawi.com) actively promote Fr. 
Matta's views. For an overview of this polemic, see Davis, Coptic Christology, 272—78; 
Masson, “Théolo gies comparées." 

112 Athanasius of Alexandria, On the Incarnation, 854.3, PG 25,192B; Athanasius of Alexandria, 
Contra gentes and De Incarnatione, 268-69. On Athanasius’ concept of deification, see 
Kolp, “Partakers”; Hess, “Place of Divinization." 
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In 2003-06, the head of the Coptic Church, Pope Shenouda published a se- 
ries of pamphlets under the umbrella title On Comparative Theology (Ft -lahut 
al-mugarin), in which he severely censured Matta al-Miskin's, his disciples; 
and George Bebawi's views on deification, redemption, and related subjects." 
Curiously, while providing exact references (with page numbers) to Matta al- 
Miskin's books, Pope Shenouda refrained from calling him by name: he refers 
to him throughout obliquely as “the writer" (al-katib), “the author" (al-mwallif), 
“the proponent of this way of thinking" (sahib hada l-fikr), etc. George Bebawi 
is, however, referred to by name. 

In his polemic against these theologians, Pope Shenouda branded the idea 
of theosis a heresy and even denied that the Fathers could have taught it. Here 
is a passage in which Pope Shenouda criticized his opponents' translation and 
understanding of a key biblical proof-text: tva ... yevyade 060066 xowwvol pbaews, 
"that ... you may be partakers of the divine nature" (2 Peter 1:4). Most Arabic 
translations of this verse (see Excursus E below) are slightly ambiguous, be- 
cause they employ the term suraka’, which can mean both “partakers” and 
“partners.” Obviously, only the first of these two interpretations (“partakers”) 
would support the idea of theosis, and in order to stress that it is this first in- 
terpretation that is meant Fr. Matta al-Miskin and his disciples interpolated 
the preposition fi after the word suraka’, Pope Shenouda, however, predictably 
opts for the second interpretation (“partners”) and takes his opponents to task 
for what he thinks is an unwarranted and misleading interpolation. 


We find a distortion (tahrifan) in their transmission of the verse 2 Peter 
14, in which St. Peter the apostle says: "Partners of the divine nature" 
(Suraka? al-tabia al-ilahiyya). They, on the other hand, say: “Partakers of 
the divine nature" (šurak fi l-tabi‘a al-ilahiyya) [interpolating the prepo- 
sition fi]. These two expressions differ vastly from one another. "Partners 
of the divine nature" means that we collaborate with this nature (Suraka? 
ma‘ ltabra) in such things as: works, will, building the Kingdom of God. 
This is different from "Partakers of the divine nature," which means that 
we share (nastariku) in the nature of God. 

In their book Orthodox Patristic Foundations (part 2, p. 45)!!^ they re- 
peat the expression "Partakers of the divine nature" (Surak@ ft l-tabta 


113 These pamphlets are conveniently available in Shenouda 111, Bida‘ hadita, 49-223; for a 
rejoinder, see Babawi, Al-Radd. It may be useful to draw attention to a new publication of 
Pope Shenouda available in English: Shenouda 111, Life. 

114 Here and below, Pope Shenouda's references are to the booklet Dirasat al-usül, written 
by “a monk of the Monastery of St. Macarius, in collaboration with an academic scholar 
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al-ilahiyya) [with the interpolated preposition] twice on the same page. 
They also argue on the same page: “The expression ‘eternal life’ is another 
term for the same reality, i.e., partaking of the divine nature." They inter- 
pret this expression as follows in the same book (p. 58): "The Son came, 
became incarnate, died, and rose from the dead in order to grant man- 
kind rootedness in immortality and eternity, in virtue of [their] partaking 
of divinity.” 

How dare the writers say that mankind “partakes of divinity”?! ... Our 
obtaining eternal life does not mean that we share in the nature of God. 
God is not only eternal; He is also unlimited. Were it the case that hu- 
mans have come to share in the nature of God, they would have become 
unlimited like He; they would have also become omnipotent, omnipres- 
ent, and “searchers of hearts and minds.’ So do not take the term “eter- 
nal" and say that it points to a partaking of the divine nature! Moreover, 
"eternity" is a basic attribute of God; to us, however, eternity is given as a 
reward and a prize. 

In arguing for the deification of man (ta'lih al-insan) they use another 
curious expression: “Deification of the Lord Jesus’ humanity" (ta'alluh 
nasut al-rabb Yasu‘). This is completely at odds with the union of the 
Lord's divinity and humanity, concerning which we say that it took place 
“without mixture, without fusion, and without change,’ meaning that 
neither divinity has changed and become humanity, nor has humanity 
changed and become divinity. Were it the case, one of the two natures 
would have disappeared." 

Despite this, they use the expression “Deification of the Lord Jesus’ hu- 
manity" in a subtitle (on p. 59) in the same book and then repeat the same 
subtitle (on pp. 60, 62, and 63). On p. 59 they say: "Therefore, our partici- 
pation in the Incarnate Son is not participation only in [His] humanity 
to the exclusion of [His] divinity" Thus they claim that there is such a 
thing as “partaking of the divinity”! This looks like something our Muslim 
brothers would call “associating partners with God" (al-sirk bi-Llah)? 


and theologian, who specializes [an alternative translation: academic scholars and theo- 
logians, who specialize] in Patristics and Coptic Orthodox Theology" (this “academic 
scholar and theologian” - if the phrase is to be understood in the singular - is undoubt- 
edly George Bebawi). 

Psalm 7:9 [Lxx 7:10]. Literally: “hearts and kidneys.” 

Contemporary Coptic theology does speak of “two natures” with the proviso that they 
have been united into one nature. 

Shenouda 111, Bida‘ hadita, 158-59. 
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The background and implications of this passage are carefully analyzed by 


Stephen Davis in his monograph Coptic Christology in Practice: 


Shenouda's objection to this doctrine is ... motivated by particular cul- 
tural and interreligious sensitivities - namely, his suspicion that Matta 
al-Miskin's theology betrays unwanted traces of Western European (esp. 
French Catholic) influence, and his concern that the proclamation of 
human “deification” would elicit sharp and unyielding criticism from 
the Muslim world. This latter concern comes to expression in an ex- 
traordinary and unprecedented fashion when the patriarch adopts the 
language of Muslim anti-Christian diatribe and directs that polemical 
rhetoric against the monks of Dayr Abu Magar. First, he criticizes Matta 
al-Miskin and his followers for being guilty of al-tahrif, the “corruption” 
of Scripture, because of a slight verbal divergence in their Arabic transla- 
tion of 2 Peter 1:4. Second, and even more pointedly, he accuses them of 
committing al-shirk bi-llah (“the act of associating something with God"). 
The charge of al-shirk represents a standard Muslim criticism directed 
against proponents of Christian Trinitarian doctrine; in this case, how- 
ever, Shenouda employs this language against a fellow Christian as an 
expression of opposition to the doctrine of deification. In adopting such 
incendiary language, Shenouda ... highlight[s] crucial values that the 
Christian community holds in common with the dominant culture (most 
notably, in the Islamic context, reverence for holy writ and belief in the 
oneness of God), while distancing himself from — and thereby seeking to 
marginalize — his monastic opponents, whose views represent for him 
potential sources of offence in the church's relation to the wider society." 


As already mentioned, the “slight verbal divergence” is Matta al-Miskin’s and 


his followers’ interpolation of the preposition ft in 2 Peter 1:4: Suraka’ ftl-tabra 


al-ilahiyya as opposed to the more traditional suraka@’ al-tabi‘a al-ilahiyya (for- 


mally mirroring the Greek: 06006 xowwvoli pbcews). On the textual level, Pope 


Shenouda is, of course, quite correct: this preposition does not appear in any 


of the Arabic versions — ancient or modern - of 2 Peter (including the nine- 


teenth-century Smith-Bustani-Van Dyck version, which is now accepted as the 
standard Arabic Bible in the Coptic Church)."9 


Davis, Coptic Christology, 277-78. 

On this translation, see Saliba, “Bible in Arabic"; Issa, "Biblical Reflections"; Grafton, 
Contested Origins. The Smith-Bustani-Van Dyck version is freely available on many web- 
sites (e.g.: http://bibleglot.com/read/AraSVD). As will be obvious from Excursus E below, 
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Despite this, in inserting this preposition, Matta al-Miskin and his follow- 
ers in no way distort the biblical text; to the contrary, they better bring out, 
in Arabic, the sense of the original Greek. The Greek really means "Partakers 
of the divine nature," rather than merely "Partners of the divine nature" (i.e., 
God's “collaborators” in building the Kingdom of God), as Pope Shenouda 
would have it. 

What we see here is an attempt by modern Coptic monastics to revise the 
Arabic text of the Bible in light of their renewed awareness of Greek Patristic 
legacy. This attempt has met with fierce resistance by the late leader of the 
Coptic Church — for reasons that have to do with the Church's relationship 
with the dominant Muslim culture.!2° It remains to be seen which point of 
view and which understanding (and reading) of this biblical proof-text will 
prevail in Coptic theology in the years to come. 


Excursus E: Ancient and Modern Christian Arabic Translations of 2 Peter 1:4 
Here is a quick comparison of some ancient and modern Christian Arabic 
translations of 2 Peter 1:4. 


2 Peter 1:4 8r Ov tà tima xal péyiota pîv ¿nayyéňpata SeSwpytau, wa did todtwv 
yevyobe 06006 xowwvol proms, dmopuydvtes TAG Ev TH xoguw ev טוח‎ 
põopås. 

Syriac Peshitta صلی لصوف‎ x3 m. لحف‎ ina oiai briar omui 
MAA ia las بای ج‎ pois as bne las ear 

دححلحم. 
الذى هما fusi‏ ابات عظام وکامات لتکونوا بذلك Sinai Ar. 154, Early gth century?‏ 


وزراء نعمة الله حين تفرون من فساد شبوات التي 
في الام 


the Smith - Bustani - Van Dyck version of 2 Peter is based on the text represented by the 
two lectionaries: Sinai Ar. 164 and Sinai Ar. 168 (both dating to 1238). 

120 Fora much earlier (eighth century), yet somewhat similar case where Church authorities 
cracked down on “dissident” monastics, for reasons that have to do with Muslim culture, 
see Treiger, "Could Christ's Humanity.” 


fol. 76v? 
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Bi&r ibn al-Sirri's 


Tlel Cal des‏ مواعيد کارا كريمة لتصیروا بذلك 
شركاء الجوهر AN‏ اذ تبربون من فساد الشبوات al‏ 
d‏ א في (Damascus, 867 CE): Sinai 3 ye discus‏ 
3 الدنيا Ar. 151 dates to the first‏ 
half of the 10th century;‏ 


translation from Syriac 


Sinai Ar. 447 dates to ca. 
13th century 
الذي به اعطانا المواعيد الكريمة العظيمة لکیما تکونوا‎ 
ویبتعدون من الشپوات‎ AAV هذا شرکاء لطبیعته‎ 
والبلایا التى في العام‎ 


Both manuscripts are 
datable to the 10th 
century 


للتين ببما lows‏ المواعيد Sl‏ والجسيمة لک ببما Both manuscripts are‏ 
تصیروا شرکاء الطبيعة BAM‏ هارن من الفساد الذي dating to à‏ كا 
لشهوة 3 וש 

لذي به وهب ₪ الواعید العظيمة الكريمة حتی تکونوا بها 1671 
شركاء الطبع AYI‏ هاربین من فساد الشبوة التي في العالم 

الذي من اجلها وهب لنا الواعید العظام لتکونوا شرکاء 1789 
للطبع AY!‏ وتکونوا هاربین من الشهوة البالية العالمية 

1865 SEN, قد وهب لا المواعيد العظلمی‎ Ce ua 
SL هاريين من‎ AWN تصیروا مها شركاة الطبيعة‎ 

ادي في العام ssa,‏ 

1989 بهما ان الواعد وأعظمها؛ لتصیروا بها شرکاء‎ Lou 


الطبيعة LAYI‏ في Tole)‏ عما في الدنيا من فساد الشهوة 


Sinai Ar. 151, 
fol. 263v^ and 
Sinai Ar. 447, 
fols. 1517-12۲ 


London, British 
Library, Or. 8605, 
fol. 4614 and, 
presumably, Sinai 
Ar. NF Parch. u, 
No. 6° 


Sinai Ar. 164, 
fol. 220r and Sinai 
Ar. 168, fol. 306r 


Biblia Sacra 
Arabicat 


Cairo, Coptic 
Orthodox 
Patriarchate, Bible 
195, fol. 81v 


Smith-Bustani- 
Van Dyck 


Revised Jesuit 
translations 


a Gibson (ed.), Arabic Version, Arabic section: o A. The manuscript, of which Paris, Bibliothèque 


nationale de France, Ar. 6725, fols. 28-35 is a membrum disiectum (Géhin, “Manuscrits,” 


30-31), was copied by a certain “Moses the monk" (Müsa al-rahib). It is tempting to identify 
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this copyist with "Moses the priest" (Müsa al-qissis) from Mount Sinai, the addressee of 
"Thaddeus of Edessa's" (i.e., Theodore Abü Qurra's) unpublished treatise Questions of Priest 
Misa (see Treiger, “New Works"). Questions of Priest Musa may have been written shortly 
after 814. If so, Sinai Ar. 154 + Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, Ar. 6725, fols. 28-35 
must have been older than that (because in it, the copyist still refers to himself as a monk, not 
a priest). Whatever the case may be, this is probably the oldest Christian Arabic manuscript 
in existence; its script is quite archaic. In addition to biblical translations, it contains the 
anonymous apology for Christianity, conventionally called On the Triune Nature of God. On 
this work, see, most recently, Swanson, “Apology.” 

Staal (ed.), Mt. Sinai, vol. 1, 98. On Bisr ibn al-Sirri's translation and on this manuscript, 
see also Brock, “Neglected Witness"; Griffith, Bible in Arabic, 133-35. Bišr ibn al-Sirri is also 
the author of two unpublished homilies: on Theophany (Sinai Ar. 400, fols. 1271-1351; Sinai 
Ar. 401, fols. 1572-1060; commissioned by Michael, Melkite bishop of Damascus - see Samir, 
"Michel") and on Ascension (Sinai Ar. NF Parch. 46, amembrum disiectum of Milan, Biblioteca 
Ambrosiana, X198 sup. - see Fumagalli, "Arabic Manuscripts," 67). 

Blau, “Einige,” 107 has correctly pointed out that the date 253 AH )=867 CE), indicated in Sinai 
Ar. 151, fol. 1871, is the date when Bisr ibn al-Sirri's translation was produced, not when the 
manuscript was copied; the manuscript was therefore copied after 867. It is also noteworthy 
that Sinai Ar. 151 is written in a hand very similar to Sinai Ar. 2 (copied in 939-40). Compare, 
for instance, the Islamic basmala in Sinai Ar. 151, fols. 38v and 246v with a very similar bas- 
mala in Sinai Ar. 2, fol. 2r (reproduced in colour on the cover of Vollandt, Arabic Versions; on 
the use of Islamic basmala, see Excursus F below). These considerations allow us to re-date 
Sinai Ar. 151 to the first half of the tenth century. I thank Miriam Hjálm for drawing my atten- 
tion to Blau's article and for sharing her important observations on both the similarities and 
the differences in the handwriting of Sinai Ar. 151 and Sinai Ar. 2. 

Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, Ar. 6725, fols. 12-18 is a membrum disiectum of this 
manuscript (see Géhin, “Manuscrits,” 29-30). The same scribe also copied Sinai Ar. NF Parch. 
15 * Sinai Ar. NF Parch. 64 (two parts of the same Gospel manuscript). 

Ihave no access to this manuscript. However, it is to be noted that the translation of 2 John in 
Sinai Ar. NF Parch.n, as evidenced by Meimaris, Katalogos, Greek section: 79, Illustration 13, 
is identical to the one used in London, British Library, Or. 8605, fol. 55v. The titles of the 
epistles, as evidenced by Meimaris, Katalogos, Arabic section: Y |, are also similar to those in 
the London manuscript. It is therefore natural to suppose that all the translations of the 
Catholic Epistles (including 2 Peter) are identical to those in the London manuscript. 

Biblia sacra, vol. 3, 234. The translation is likely to be the same as the one used in three Saint 
Petersburg manuscripts, Institute of Oriental Manuscripts, C867 (twelfth century?), D226 
(dated to 1236-38: the New Testament was copied later, but before 1359), and D228 (four- 
teenth century). On D226, see Morozov, “Bible and Arabic Philology,” 277-78 and 280-2 
(with further references). 

Al-Kitab al-muqaddas, 755; this is a revised version of the “Jesuit translation,’ published in 
Beirut in 1880. 
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Excursus F: Islamic basmala in Christian Arabic Texts 

Several ninth- and tenth-century Christian Arabic manuscripts of biblical 
books feature a typically Islamic basmala — “In the name of God, the merciful, 
the compassionate" (bi-smi Llah al-rahman al-rahim) — rather than a clearly 
Christian one, such as “In the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, 
one God" (bi-smi LAb wa-l-Ibn wa-(l-)Ruh al-quds, ilah wahid; many other 
variations of a Christian basmala exist). Here is a (no doubt incomplete) 
list: 


* Leipzig, University Library, Or. 1059B [formerly: Tischendorf 31B] (a frag- 
ment of a tenth-century Gospel manuscript);2 

* Saint Petersburg, National Library of Russia, Ar. N.S. 327 + Sinai Ar. NF Parch. 
52 (a manuscript of the Epistles, dating م160‎ 3 

e Sinai Ar. 2 (Pentateuch, copied in 939-40 and acquired shortly thereafter in 
Damascus for Mount Sinai);* 

* Sinai Ar. 4 (Pentateuch; a thirteenth-century manuscript, of which the now 
lost antegraph was copied in 964 by Jibril ibn Musa)!25 

* Sinai Ar. 151 (Epistles and Acts of the Apostles in 2181 ibn al-Sirri's transla- 
tion, copied in the first half of the tenth century); 

e Sinai Ar. 157 (a tenth-century manuscript of the Epistles);27 


121 For one such example of a Christian basmala, see Section 2.1 below. The “Index of 
Basmalas" in Serikoff, Descriptive Catalogue will provide a nearly exhaustive list (I thank 
Nikolaj Serikoff for generously sharing the relevant pages with me prior to publication). 

122 Leipzig, University Library, Or. 1059B, fol. 1r. See Fleischer, "Beschreibung," 586 (original 
publication) / 392 (reprint). 

123 Fleischer, “Beschreibung,” 585 (original publication) / 391 (reprint). 

124 E.g. Sinai Ar. 2, fol. zr (reproduced in colour on the cover of Vollandt, Arabic Versions). On 
this manuscript, see Excursus C above. 

125 See note 53 above. 

126 Eg. Sinai Ar. 151, fols. 38v and 246v. See note 123 above. 

127 My sincere thanks to Vevian Farok Zaki, who generously shared with me images of this 
manuscript as well as the news of her discovery that the copyist of this manuscript is 
Hristudülus (Christodoulos). This Christodoulos is not to be confused with the Salih ibn 
Sa'id / Christodoulos (first half of the eleventh century), who authored a number of mar- 
ginal notes in Sinaitic manuscripts (see Treiger, “Salih ibn Said"). 
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e Sinai Ar. 597 [old part] (Daniel in the version Arab‘¥"1* and Proverbs; prob- 
ably copied in the first half of the tenth century); 
* Sinai Ar. NF Parch. 18 (Susanna and the Elders, Daniel, and Job).° 


The Islamic basmala is also used at the beginning of patriarch Agapius of 
Antioch's letter to patriarch Elias of Alexandria, written shortly after Agapius' 
enthronementin 978 and cited by the historian Yahya al-Antaki (d. after 1034),8° 
and at the beginning of Yahya al-Antaki's own chronicle.!?! The phenomenon 
of Christian Arabic use (and interpretation) of the Islamic basmala deserves 
further 72 


Excursus G: An Index of Sinai Arabic Manuscripts, (Re-)Dated in the Course 
of This Study 

The following Sinaitic manuscripts have been (re-)dated in the course of this 
study: 


* Sinai Ar. 4 (previously dated to 964) has been re-dated to the thirteenth cen- 
tury; it was copied from a now lost antegraph dating to 964 [see note 53 
above]; 

* Sinai Ar. 30 (previously dated to 977-78) has been re-dated to 1462-63 
[see Excursus B1 above]; 


128 Sinai Ar. 597, fol. 38v. On the Araby"1* translation of Daniel and on this manuscript, see 
Hjälm, Christian Arabic Versions, 56-62 and 84-86; on Proverbs, see Hjälm, Christian 
Arabic Versions, 393-95. As far as I could see, all previous scholarship (including Hjálm's 
book) dates the old part of Sinai Ar. 597 to 1002. This seems incorrect. The date 1 Dü 
1-Qa‘da 392 AH [21 September 1002] appears in a reader's note on the last folio of the old 
part of the manuscript (Sinai Ar. 597, fol. 83v); this reader's note is, however, posterior to 
the old part of the manuscript. The similarity of script between the old part of Sinai Ar. 
597 and Sinai Ar. 2 (copied in 939-40) makes it possible to re-date the former, tentatively, 
to the first half of the tenth century. 

129 Meimaris, Katalogos, Greek section: 84, Illustration 23 (beginning of Job). 

130 Yahya al-Antaki, Histoire, Patrologia Orientalis 23.3, 380 [172]; cf. HMLEM, vol. 111.1, 82. 
The letter is also preserved in Milan, Biblioteca Ambrosiana, X201 sup. (ca. year 1000), 
fols. 138r-143v, immediately after the “David of Damascus” correspondence (I thank John 
Lamoreaux for this information). Cf. Krivov, "Araby-khristiane," 251. 

131 Yahya al-Antaki, Histoire, Patrologia Orientalis 18.5, 705 [7]. Cf. Krivov, "Araby-khristiane," 
251. 

132 See also Griffith, "Paul of Antioch,” 227; Almbladh, “Basmala,” 56-59; Walbiner, “(Um-) 
Deutung"; Serikoff, “Slova,” 306-07; the "Index of Basmalas” in Serikoff, Descriptive 
Catalogue; Robin, "La 'Basmala' coranique" (I am grateful to Ioana Feodorov for this last 
reference). 
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* Sinai Ar. 151 (previously dated to 867) has been re-dated, following Blau, to 
the first half of the tenth century [see note 123 above]; 

* Sinai Ar. 154 [+Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France, Ar. 6725, fols. 28-35] 
still has no date; however, if its copyist, Musa al-rahib is identical to the 
addressee of "Thaddeus of Edessa's" (Theodore Abu Qurra's) Questions of 
Priest Musa (which may have been written shortly after 814), the manuscript 
would have been copied prior to that date [see note 121 above]; 

* Sinai Ar. 597 [old part] (previously dated to 1002) has been tentatively re- 
dated to the first half of the tenth century [see note 135 above]. 


2 Art, Material Culture and Music 


21 The Arabic Bible in Art and Material Culture: The ‘Aleppo-Zimmer” 
Something needs to be said now about the use of the Arabic Bible in art and 
material culture. This is an insufficiently investigated subject. I would focus 
on only one example: the famous "Aleppo-Zimmer, a decorated reception 
hall from a seventeenth-century Christian house in Aleppo, now kept at the 
Museum für islamische Kunst in Berlin. The house belonged to the Christian 
salesman ‘Isa ibn Butrus; the wooden panels were prepared by the Persian art- 
ist Halab Sah ibn ‘Isa in 1600-3 

The Aleppo-Zimmer is lavishly decorated with paintings and Arabic as 
well as Persian inscriptions — all in the Persian-style nasta'lig script. What is 
important for our purposes is that thirteen of these inscriptions - specifical- 
ly, those written above the doors and windows (P1-P13) — are taken from the 
Psalms: Psalms 1, 117 [Lxx: n6], and 27 [Lxx: 26]. The Arabic translation used 
therein is traditionally ascribed to the famous eleventh-century translator 
and theologian ‘Abdallah ibn al-Fadl from Antioch, but in reality is older. We 
know this because the Violet Psalm fragment, discussed above, displays, for 
Psalm 78 [Lxx: 77], a text very similar to ‘Abdallah ibn al-Fadl's version: thus 
though "Abdallah ibn al-Fadl may have revised this translation, he is certainly 
not the original translator.!?* 


133 A short video of the "Aleppo-Zimmer" is available online: https://www.youtube.com/ 
watch?v-bLaedZhMDyU (the soundtrack is "Lemma Bada” [=the ancient muwassah 
c. بدا‎ ty from the album “Sams” by “Arabanda,” a Brussels-based project by Moroccan- 
born singer Laila Amezian and Belgian accordion player Piet Maris). See also Alexander 
Hennig’s reconstruction of the way the Aleppo-Zimmer looked in its original setting: 
http://duo-draconis.de/aleppo-zimmer. 

134 Ott, "Inschriften," 193-200; Gonnella, Wohnhaus (not seen). On ‘Abdallah ibn al-Fadl, see 
Noble and Treiger, “Christian Arabic Theology"; Treiger, “Abdallah ibn al-Fadl"; Noble, 
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For example, inscription P8, containing Psalm 27:4-5 [LXX: 26:4-5], reads 
as follows: 


Cl‏ من الرب وایاها لقس 

ان اسکن في بيت الرب کل ايام 
he‏ لكي ral‏ بباء الرب و(ا)تعاهد 
هيكل قدسه لانه اخفانی فى خيمته 


(One thing)!5 I ask from the Lord and this one I seek: 

That I may dwell in the house of the Lord all the days 

of my life, so that I may behold the splendour of the Lord!?6 and may visit 
the Temple of His holiness, for He hid me in His tabernacle.!8” 


How do we interpret these Psalm inscriptions? It is obvious that they are mark- 
ers of the house owner's Christian identity, as is the typically Christian (implic- 
itly Trinitarian) basmala, employed in one of them: bi-smi Llah al-haliq al-hayy 
al-natiq.3® At the same time, they are, in a sense, religiously neutral: there is 
nothing in them that Muslim (or Jewish) visitors would find objectionable or 
offensive. Moreover, they are placed alongside, and are thus implicitly “harmo- 
nized” with, such benedictions as sa‘adat bad and 'izzat bad, "May one be fe- 
licitous” and “May one be exalted” (in Persian) and such $ufi-sounding slogans 
as Sif@ al-qulub liqa? al-mahbüb, “the cure of hearts is [in] the encounter with 
the Beloved" (“the Beloved" being, of course, the standard Sufi term for God). 
It is thus obvious that the owner did not wish his Christian identity to stand 
in the way of inter-religious encounters: after all, as a successful salesman, he 
would have received both Christians and Muslims (as well as Jews) in his lav- 
ishly decorated reception hall. 


“Abdallah ibn al-Fadl"; on his Greco-Arabic translations, see Daiber, “Graeco-Arabica’; 
Roberts, “Matter Redeemed”; Treiger, "Christian Graeco-Arabica,’ 192, 207-08; idem, 
“Greek into Arabic.” On Arabic translations of the Psalter, see Excursuses B1 and B2 above. 

135 The word wahidat™, which begins the verse, is part of the previous inscription ۰ 

136 Ott, "Inschriften," 197-98 misreads the text as biha al-rabb (instead of baha? al-rabb) and 
mistranslates: “damit ich darin den Herrn sehe.” 

137 The text is the same as in Saint Petersburg, Institute of Oriental Manuscripts, A187 (year 
1648 or 1649), fol. 18v and in the early eighteenth-century printed edition of Abdallah ibn 
al-Fadl's translation: Kitab al-zabür, 41. 

138 Inscription P6. See Ott, "Inschriften" 196 and 220-21. 
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2.2 The Arabic Bible in Music: Abed Azrié’s “L'Évangile selon Jean" 

My final example is a modern one: the secular French-Syrian composer Abed 
Azrié (عاید عازریة)‎ (b. 1945 in Aleppo; currently living in Paris).!8° The short bio 
on his official website describes him as: 


a man of freedom. He believes in the arts as a medium of humanity and 
is defending an art that is free from entrenched forms and limitations 
and is aiming directly at man in his universality and timeliness. For him, 
"a word which is sung is no longer just a simple word, but it is enchanted, 
transformed into trance." The texts which he selects for his composi- 
tions are from oriental and western, ancient and contemporary poetry, 
and are written in different languages (Arabic, Spanish, French, Venetian, 
German and English): Adonis, Andrea Zanzotto, Omar Khayyam, Jean 
Cocteau, Gibran, Hafiz, Goethe, and others ... All these texts have one 
thing in common: they are evoking the fullness of life and they celebrate 
the miracle of life, the freedom of the mind and the opening of the « 


What is important for our purposes is that in 2009, Azrié composed an ora- 
torio “L'Évangile selon Jean,’ in which he set the Arabic text of the Gospel of 
John to music. It can be watched in full online: https://www.youtube.com/ 
watch?v-s6wqDQjjPIM (with English subtitles); the performance recorded 
there took place at the Opera House (Dar al-Ubira) in Damascus. The base 
text is, by and large, that of the Jesuit Arabic translation of the Gospel of John, 
though with modifications and rearrangements.!*2 

In order to contextualize Azrié's impressive effort to set the Arabic Bible — 
the Arabic Gospel of John - to music it is helpful to look at a summary of the 
interview that he gave, in Arabic, to Wisam Kan'an from the Lebanese newspa- 
per al-Ahbar. In this summary, published on March 14, 2011 - ominously, just 
one day before the outbreak of the Syrian Civil War which was to shatter Syria, 
including his hometown Aleppo — Azrié reminisced about his childhood and 
upbringing. According to Kan'an: 


139 lam deeply grateful to Professor Gad Freudenthal (CNRS, Paris) for bringing Azrié's music 
to my attention. 

140 Seethebiography pageof Azrié'sofficial website: http://abed-azrie.com/dev/?page id-413. 

141 Cf. also the short segment performed at the Festival of Sacred Music (Festival des 
musiques sacrées du monde) in Fez, Morocco in 2009: https://www.youtube.com/ 
watch?v=ZsVQXg-AYHk. 

142 On the Jesuit translation, see note 127 above. 
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From his early childhood in Aleppo, [Azrié] chose to distance himself 
from traditionalism. [...] His mother was an inspiration of those years. 
She wanted him to be a prodigy. He would make her laugh when he 
turned a plate of food into a musical instrument and began playing on it 
with a spoon. She would take him to the Prophet's mawlid celebrations 
and [Sufi] dikr lodges that she frequented, despite the fact that she was a 
Christian. Abed grew up not knowing the difference between a Christian 
and a Muslim. He would visit both mosques and churches to listen to the 
chants, in keeping with Beethoven's view that every symphony has some- 
thing of religious chants and spiritual music. His interest in religious 
hymns was, however, purely musical. “Ever since I was fourteen years old" — 
he says — “I distanced myself from religion. Though I frequently visit 
places of worship and read a great deal on the history of religions, I am 
not convinced by any one of them, because I firmly believe that religion 
ought to be modern, yet all religions lack this."43 


In Azrié, a free-thinking attitude to religion (seemingly very modern, yet 
having deep roots in the Middle East — one only needs to think about a fellow- 
Syrian, the great blind poet Abu ‘Ala’ al-Ma'arri, d. 1057) - is combined with 
a (very un-Ma‘arrian) reverence to sacred texts and music of all cultures.^^ 
Azrié’s non-differentiating, as it were “ecumenical” attitude to Christianity 
and Islam is a testimony to a unique and insufficiently appreciated aspect 
of Middle Eastern society: Christian-Muslim “hybridity,” which is attested at 
different junctures in history, despite theological disagreements and social 
tensions. We recognize traces of this hybridity in the “renegade” Christian in- 
dividuals and communities that, by the early ninth century, had abandoned 
veneration of icons and inflicted iconoclastic damage on figural mosaics in 
churches of Jordan and Palestine.^5 The same hybridity is evident in many 
Syriac sources from the early Islamic period, in the connections between 
Syriac Christian mysticism and early Sufism,!*” in such phenomena as a Syriac 


143 Kan‘an, “Abid ‘Azariyya.” Nothing is said about Azrié's father's or other family members’ 
religious views or affiliation. 

144 It is noteworthy that the Arab Christian translator and theologian ‘Abdallah ibn al- 
Fadl, mentioned above, studied Arabic grammar with al-Ma'arri. See Noble and Treiger, 
"Christian Arabic Theology," 375-76. 

145 SeeSection 11 and Excursus A above. 

146 Penn, Envisioning Islam, 142-82; my review of Penn's book is forthcoming in Journal of the 
American Oriental Society. 


0 


147 Treiger, “Al-Ghazali’s”; idem, "Mutual Influences.” 
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Christian ritual of protection for Muslim children, the so-called “baptism of St. 
John,’ in the age-old phenomenon of Muslim visitors flocking to Christian 
monasteries,^? and indeed in the annual Festival of Sacred Music in Fez, in 
which Azrié's oratorio was performed. This Christian-Muslim hybridity is also 
clearly recognizable in the decoration of the Aleppo-Zimmer just discussed: 
there, too, one finds Christian and Muslim (Sufi) motifs seamlessly amalgam- 
ated into a harmonious whole. This, however, is subject for another paper. 
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Apocrypha on Jesus' Life in the Early Islamic 
Milieu: From Syriac into Arabic* 


Cornelia B. Horn 


Apocryphal traditions are narratives and stories about figures and events that 
feature some noticeable relationship to biblical traditions, but that are con- 
ceived and told in a way that clearly goes beyond the data that is found in 
the contemporary canonical texts! They are central texts and traditions, in 
which wider circles of Christians expressed their reception of and interaction 
with the core of the biblical message, that God worked and continued to work 
in their own history. In the eastern Christian world, apocrypha are often an 
integral part of traditions comprising hagiography and liturgical traditions as 
well? Apocryphal texts and traditions hold a key position right in the mid- 
dle and in-between the biblical and patristic writings anywhere in Oriental 
Christian literature and Christian literature more broadly. Christian literature 
in Arabic is no exception to this. In fact, Arabic apocrypha play a crucial role 
in the transmission of Oriental Christian traditions into a world, which in the 
Middle East from the seventh century onwards was increasingly dominated by 
a new religion, Islam.? Christian apocryphal writings constitute a prominent 
reservoire of traditions that allow the modern researcher to trace connections 
between developping sacred scriptures beyond the boundaries of religions. At 
times, the trajectories of such interreligious connections are even traceable 
with chronological and geographical precision. 

For the study of the interaction of Christians and Muslims in the framework 
of apocryphal traditions, Christian Arabic witnesses ought to have a role of 


The research and writing of this article occurred in part while I held a Heisenberg Fellowship 
(GZ HO 5221/11) and in part during my tenure as Heisenberg Professor of Languages and 
Cultures of the Christian Orient at the Martin-Luther-University, Halle-Wittenberg (Gz HO 

5221/21). I wish to express my gratitude to the Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft (DFG) for 

their financial support. 

1 For useful discussions that assist in clarifying the terminology of what is "canonical," 
"apocryphal" and pertinent to the "New Testament, see, among others, Markschies, 
“Haupteinleitung,’ 10-24; Nicklas, “Semiotik - Intertextualitát — Apokryphitat,” and Horn, 
"Christian Apocrypha in Georgia." 

2 Bovon, "Beyond the Canonical and the Apocryphal Books," has drawn some attention to this 
more recently. 

3 Seealso Horn, "Apocryphal Gospels in Arabic." 
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particular importance. These canonical and non-canonical traditions consti- 
tute a substantial subset of Christian literature in Arabic, including writings 
from the Byzantine and medieval periods.* Although scholarship on the Bible 
and patristic literature has long treated writings in the Arabic language as at 
best a marginal phenomenon, more recently one can observe over time a veri- 
table shift of attention to the Bible and patristic writings in Arabic.° 

The present article limits its focus to considering some aspects of two in- 
triguing apocryphal works, the Arabic Infancy Gospel and the Arabic Apocryphal 
Gospel of John. Both belong to the wider genre of "Lives of Jesus." On a journey 
to the Ambrosiana in Milan in the early 1940s, the Swedish Orientalist scholar 
Oscar Lófgren (1898-92), who during the latter part of his career taught at the 
university in Uppsala, discovered and in the course of his further work careful- 
ly analyzed the Arabic Apocryphal Gospel of John. Based on examining the text 
and its structures, he concluded already in 1943 that this text is “the only, almost 
completely preserved ... New Testament apocryphal text, which in fact also 
represents the (literary) genre of a gospel.’ Advances in genre studies of the 
gospels as well as on-going analysis of heretofore largely neglected apocryphal 
writings, especially the so-called infancy apocrypha, may make it necessary to 
revise such a judgement. For instance, upon closer examination, the Arabic 
Infancy Gospel could be regarded as a “Life of Jesus,” even though it places a 
heavy emphasis on Jesus' childhood." However, this infancy narrative comes 
at least closer to being classified as a gospel than previously thought. Overall, 
details of genre questions within the realm of biblical and Bible-related texts 
in Arabic and neighboring Christian Oriental languages are indeed a fruitful 
area for further investigations. 

The Quran parallels very specific elements of some of the stories to which 
the Arabic Infancy Gospel and the Arabic Apocryphal Gospel of John are textual 
witnesses. Thus, these two texts constitute a part of the corpus of Christian, 
Jewish, and other materials which are the sources that illuminate the back- 
ground to the Quran, its formation history, and its early interpretation. The 


4 See Graf, Geschichte, vol. 1, 85-297. 

5 Among recent publications and projects, see Schulthess, Les manuscrits arabes des lettres de 
Paul; Hjálm, Christian Arabic Versions of Daniel; Vollandt, Arabic Versions of the Pentateuch; 
Griffith, The Bible in Arabic; Binay and Leder (eds.), Translating the Bible into Arabic; 
Schulthess, “Die arabischen Handschriften des Neuen Testaments"; and Kashouh, The Arabic 
Versions of the Gospels. 

6 Löfgren, “Ein unbeachtetes apokryphes Evangelium,’ 159. 

7 Genequand (trans.), “Vie de Jésus en arabe,’ entitles the Arabic Infancy Gospel as an Arabic 
Life of Jesus. See also idem, "Vie de Jésus en arabe,” 207. 
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concept of "sources" used here is open to at least two differentiable, yet closely 
related meanings. It may characterize a given text that serves as an immediate 
and direct text at the origins of at least one or several parts of another text, 
including direct citations. It is also an apt label with which to describe the role 
or function of a text through which that text witnesses to one or several tradi- 
tions, which in their turn in oral or written form directly or through further 
mediation have contributed to the process of communicating ideas in and to 
the production process(es) of another text. In the second case, a text may still 
be understood to be a "source," even if its own precise wording is not present 
in the text to which it contributes. In that second instance, the "source" text 
may serve as the place of origin from which traditions, in whichever direction, 
traveled to the recipient text in question, and it may serve as a textual location 
from which our present-day knowledge receives information about the very 
existence of such processes of transmission. 

Research which I have conducted thus far indicates that the two apocry- 
phal texts under consideration here are "sources" for the Qur'an in the second 
sense. They are potentially "sources" in the first sense as well. In addition, both 
texts offer evidence that Christians responded to the Islamic portrayal of Jesus 
by redacting their own apocryphal sources. Although each of the two apoc- 
ryphal Christian texts is preserved in its entirety in Arabic, there exist indi- 
cations that the underlying originals were composed in Syriac and circulated 
not later than the early part of the seventh century? Early contacts between 
Christians and Muslims appear to have led to the reworking of both texts in 
light of early Islamic influences. Evidence for this includes the selection of vo- 
cabulary, phraseology, and literary motifs as well as the incorporation of apoc- 
alyptic narrative that captures aspects of the encounter between Christians 
and Muslims in the early centuries of a shared history? In their new garb, that 
is after reformulations had been achieved in a milieu influenced by emerging 
Islam, the rewritten texts continued to be part of popular religious literature. 


8 Mescherskaya, "L'Adoration des Mages’ dans l'apocryphe" 100; and Memepcxaa, 
“TIporoepanresme Haxosa," 51. See also Horn, “Editing a Witness." 

9 I study aspects of the apocalyptic material in “Apocalyptic Ecclesiology in Response to 
Early Islam,’ forthcoming in a Festschrift edited by Sandra Keating and David Bertaina, 
with the assistance of Mark Swanson and Alexander Treiger. 

10 Given the remarkable prominence of miracles of Jesus in both of these texts and given the 
onset of debates within Islam and between Muslims and Christians regarding miracles as 
proof of divinity, one may argue that the two apocryphal texts presented here constitute 
significant milestones in the development of this interreligious exchange. 
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The Arabic Infancy Gospel and the Arabic Apocryphal Gospel of John are 
apocryphal texts. As such, they develop material that stands in some recogniz- 
able and identifiable relationship to figures or events known from the canon 
of the Hebrew Bible/Old Testament or the New Testament, here primarily that 
of the latter. In addition and more specifically, both texts prominently feature 
a strong emphasis on Jesus working miracles, a feature of early and late an- 
tique Christian piety and spirituality, which was present throughout the an- 
cient Mediterranean realm, but which was prominently at home in significant 
trajectories in the Syriac-speaking milieu.! The concentration of these several 
characteristics makes the texts selected for this investigation highly relevant 
for comparisons both with the Qur’an and with texts that in their turn wit- 
ness to the development of theological debates on miracles within Islam and 
between Muslim and Christian authors on the validity of considering miracle- 
working as a proof of divinity. 


The Arabic Infancy Gospel: Main Content, Manuscript Evidence, 
Linguistic Milieu of Origin, and Transmission 


The Arabic Infancy Gospel or Arabic Life of Jesus is a composite apocryphal 
gospel that reworks traditions known from at least two other earlier apocry- 
phal texts, the Protoevangelium of James, sometimes referred to as the Infancy 
Gospel of James, and the Infancy Gospel of Thomas.” Following the analysis of 
Constantin Freiherr von Tischendorf, one can section off the text into three 
parts. A first portion, chapters 1-9, retells events preceding and accompanying 
Jesus’ birth in Bethlehem, followed by his presentation in the Temple, the visit 
of the Magi, and Herod’s wrath in the middle section. The final section, roughly 
chapters 34 through 55, features miracles worked by the young Jesus between 
ages seven and twelve.?? The text is explicit with regard to its intention of pre- 
senting miracles that Jesus concealed from or did not make available to the 
eyes of the larger public. It ends in the last two chapters by taking the period it 


11 See for instance Horn, “Jesus’ Healing Miracles as Proof of Divine Agency and Identity.” 

12 For access to an edition of the Greek version of the Protoevangelium of James, see de 
Strycker (ed. and trans.), La forme la plus ancienne du Protévangile de Jacques. For the 
critical edition of the Greek text of the Infancy Gospel of Thomas, see Burke, De infantia 
lesu Evangelium Thomae Graece. For an overview of the Arabic Infancy Gospel, see Horn, 
"Arabic Infancy Gospel" 

13 Tischendorf, Evangelium apocrypha, xlix-liv (introductory comments) and 171-202 (Latin 
translation). 
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covers up to Jesus' public ministry at age thirty and it does identify Jesus right 
from the beginning as the one who brought salvation.!^ The text therefore at 
least aproaches the basic and characteristic theme of a “gospel.” The unique 
character of the Arabic Infancy Gospel however derives from its middle section 
(chapters 10-35) recounting miracles Jesus worked as a child while travelling 
with his family through Egypt, and again after his return to Bethlehem and 
Nazareth. This section presents Mary as the mediator of Jesus' power to those 
seeking help.!5 The mother and her son collaborate in healing the possessed, 
leprous, mute, and spell-bound, most of whom are women or children. An 
ass is changed back into a human, and fruitful coupling of spouses resumes 
throughout the land. Most miracles in this section are performed through an 
object that is in contact with the infant; either Jesus’ swaddling-cloth, his di- 
apers, or his bath-water. Some occur in direct contact with Jesus' body. The 
middle section also incorporates the story of an encounter between the Holy 
Family and a group of robbers (chapters 13 and 23) that circulated widely, in 
part independently, in other narratives in Eastern Christian literature.!6 

While the dating of this middle section may perhaps go back to the fifth 
century or even earlier, the compilation of the text as a whole as it is accessible 
today unlikely dates to before the sixth century.” The Arabic Infancy Gospel 
has been presented thus far in two editions. In 1697, Henricus Sike edited the 
text together with a Latin translation, based on a manuscript owned by Jacob 
Golius.!® This manuscript is Ms Oxford, Bodleian Libraries, Or. 350, dated 
1442 CE. In 1973, Mario E. Provera published an edition and Italian translation 
of an even earlier manuscript. His base manuscript was Florence, Biblioteca 
Medicea-Laurenziana, Or. 32 (n. 387), dated 1299 CE, which is accompanied by 
a rich selection of fifty ink drawings of scenes from the life of the young Jesus 
and his family. To this manuscript, Provera collated Ms Vatican, Biblioteca 


14 Tischendorf, Evangelium apocrypha, 171. 

15 See Cecchelli, Mater Christi, vol. 3, 369; and Schneider, Evangelia infantiae apocrypha, 54. 

16 Geerard, “Le bon larron, un apocryphe inédit"; idem, “Der gute Schácher: Ein neues un- 
ediertes Apokryphon"; Gounelle, "Une légende apocryphe”; and Bilby, As the Bandit Will I 
Confess You. 

17 Peeters, Évangiles apocryphes II, i-xxviii, discusses introductory matters pertinent to the 
Arabic Infancy Gospel. At times, Egyptian origins of the material in the middle section 
are assumed although no immediate Coptic or Greek witness of Egyptian provenance 
has been found. For this question, the precise relationship to traditions in the Vision of 
Theophilus remains to be examined. See also Schneider, Evangelium infantiae, 55. 

18 Sike, Evangelium infantiae. 

Sike, Evangelium infantiae, "praefatio ad lectorem," 3; see also Peeters, Evangiles apocry-‏ ود 
phes II, iii.‏ 
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Apostolica Vaticana, Syr. 159 (hereafter Vatican Syr. 159), fols. 221v-391, which 
offers texts in Arabic in Syriac script, or Garsuni, and Syriac.?9 

Thus far, the manuscripts that are considered as text basis for the Arabic 
Infancy Gospel represent the text for the most part as a separate, independent, 
and clearly circumscribed work. Largely neglected is the body of manuscripts 
that feature the Arabic Infancy Gospel as an integral component of more com- 
prehensive, composite apocryphal compositions, primarily in the form of a 
Life of Mary. Here lies a significant potential for advancing the investigation 
not only of the text's transmission history, but also of the development of the 
shape of the text itself. By considering the evidence of Ms Vatican Syr. 159, 
for instance, Provera has taken a first step in that direction.?! Following this 
path can lead to new observations. Ms Vatican Syr. 159 has a peculiar feature. 
While the text of chapters 1 through 40/41 is in Arabic in Syriac script, from 
chapter 40/41 onwards the manuscript offers a Syriac text of the Infancy Gospel 
of Thomas.** Indeed, the question of the manuscript evidence for the Arabic 
Infancy Gospel is intricately connected to the questions of possible features of 
the material that speak in favor of the origins of the text in the Syriac milieu. 
The presence of a Syriac version of the Infancy Gospel of Thomas in Ms Vatican, 
Syr. 159 is just one point in that direction. 

Although the entire text of the Arabic Infancy Gospel is also attested in 
Syriac in another line of manuscript evidence, the dating of this material nei- 
ther invalidates nor immediately supports a late antique origin of the Syriac 
version. The relevant Syriac version is incorporated into a composite apocry- 
phal narrative known as the Syriac History of the Blessed Virgin Mary. Sir Ernest 
Alfred Thompson Wallis Budge edited this text in 1899.2? The manuscript evi- 
dence here dates to between 1200 and 1900. However, these manuscripts con- 
stitute the last stage of a long process of composition of the Syriac History of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary, which, as I have argued elsewhere, begins no later than 
the fifth century?* Budge assumed that the editor of his base manuscript of 
the Syriac History of the Blessed Virgin Mary had translated the Arabic Infancy 


20 An edition of the Arabic Infancy Gospel, based on a broader manuscript basis, is in 
progress. 

21  Genequand, “Vie de Jésus en arabe," 209, noted that Ms Vatican Syr. 159 is closer to Sike's 
manuscript than Ms Florence, Biblioteca-Medicea Laurenziana, Or. 32. 

22 Peeters, Évangiles apocryphes II, xiii-xv. 

See Budge (ed. and trans.), The History of the Blessed Virgin Mary.‏ و2 

24 Horn, “Syriac and Arabic Perspectives on Structural and Motif Parallels,” 270. 
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Gospel into Syriac when incorporating it into the text.?5 A final reevaluation 
of this judgment depends on further progress towards a critical edition of the 
manuscripts witnessing to the Syriac Life of Mary. For the time being, the 
possibility cannot be excluded that the author or compiler of the Syriac History 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary already had access to a Syriac version of the Arabic 
Infancy Gospel.2” 

The evidence deriving from the codicological realm as well as from stud- 
ies of translation matters does not exhaust the evidence that is available for 
suggesting a Syriac Vorlage. The realm of literary investigations is of remark- 
able relevance for deciding the matter. Chapter Seven in Sike’s Bodleian manu- 
script features text that employs the image of angels surrounding or encircling 
Jesus. The parallel passage in the Laurenziana manuscript tells of angels filling 
the building of the Temple in the space that is around Jesus. This motif takes 
parts of its origins in the Gospel of Luke that speaks of the presence of angels 
near the place of Jesus’ birth (Luke 2:8-15). Yet the motif of angels surrounding 
Jesus’ birthplace that one encounters in the text in Sike’s manuscript also oc- 
curs in fifth-century Syriac poetic homelies of Jacob of Sarug and other near- 
contemporary Syriac writers. The image of angels filling space around Jesus 
in contexts related to his birth occurs also in medieval Islamic witnesses to 
agrapha traditions, recorded for instance in the Revival of Religious Sciences, 
in Arabic Ihy@ 'ulüm al-din, of Abū Hamid al-Gazali (d. 505 AH / 1111 CE). Such 
observations suggest that this imagery may have been received in multiple 
ways in the Islamic interpretation of Jesus’ birth.?8 


The Arabic Apocryphal Gospel of John: Main Content, Manuscript 
Evidence, Linguistic Milieu of Origin, and Transmission 


The Arabic Apocryphal Gospel of John is presented as the mysteries which 
Christ shared with John, son of Zebedee.” Referring to itself as a “Book of 


25 Budge, The History of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 46. At the time Budge worked on the text 
of the Syriac Life of Mary, the text of the Arabic Infancy Gospel that was in circulation was 
Sike's edition. 

26  Naffah, “Les ‘Histoires’ Syriaques.” 

27  Genequand, “Vie de Jésus en arabe,’ 207, saw no reason to question the witness of the 
Syriac History of the Blessed Virgin Mary as the valid and main point of access to the origi- 
nal Syriac text of the work. 

28 A fuller analysis of this motif and its reception shall become available in due course in the 
publication of a study I am preparing. 

29 Arabic Apocryphal Gospel of John 1.2; and Galbiati, Iohannis evangelium apocryphum 
arabice, 18. 
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Apocrypha,"? the Arabic Apocryphal Gospel of John is a complete account 
of the life of Jesus, incorporating sections from synoptic and Johannine New 
Testament gospels and filling in their biographical gaps with copious mirac- 
ulous evidence of Jesus’ divinity. At once a gospel harmony, an apocryphon, 
and an apocalpyse, it draws on Christian apocryphal and apocalyptic sources, 
while offering unique material. Among other intriguing features, it offers for 
instance a greatly expanded apocalyptic discourse, which makes overt refer- 
ence to the Arab invasions of the seventh century and to the Christian experi- 
ence of Islamic hegemony.*! The polemic of the text is also carried through in 
the language of the miracles, which emphasize Jesus' divinity, over those who 
though admitting he is a great teacher deny that he is the Son of God. 

The manuscript evidence for the Arabic Apocryphal Gospel of John con- 
sists of two witnesses: Ms Sinai Ar. 441, dated to 1196 CE, and Milan, Biblioteca 
Ambrosiana, Or. 93 (E sup. 96), dated to 1342 015.32 Following upon Lófgren's 
discovery of the text in the Ambrosiana library, Giovanni Galbiati published 
a facsimile edition of the Ambrosiana manuscript in 1957.33 Michel van 
Esbroeck identified the Sinai witness after Galbiati's edition had been issued.?^ 
The Ambrosiana witness has lacunae, which hitherto were filled in with sup- 
plementary material from a later Ethiopic recension of the work, the Ta‘amrat 
lyasus, or Miracles of Jesus.35 A new text edition will rely on the full spectrum 
of the Arabic witnesses. 

The Arabic Apocryphal Gospel of John witnesses to the process of the trans- 
mission of apocryphal traditions from the Syriac-speaking milieu into the 
world of speakers of Arabic, both Christian and Muslim. The colophon of the 


30  Itshould be noted, that a similar collection of material comprising a "Life of Jesus" in 
Ethiopic manuscripts, one which differs only slightly from the Ethiopic Miracles of Jesus 
and the Arabic Apocryphal Gospel of John, is called mashafa el'atqarfa, an expression 
which is a corruption of “Book of the Apocrypha.” I am grateful to Robert Phenix for shar- 
ing this observation with me. 

31 Horn “Apocalyptic Ecclesiology.” 

32 For fuller discussion, see also Horn, “Editing a Witness.” 

33 Galbiati, Johannis evangelium apocryphum arabice. 

34 See Van Esbroeck, “A propos de l'Évangile apocryphe arabe attribué à Saint Jean." 

35 Fora partial edition of the text of the Ta'amrat Iyasus, see Grébaut, "Les miracles de Jésus,” 
Patrologia Orientalis, 12/4 (1916), 551-652, 14/5 (1920), 771-844, and 17/4 (1924), 783-857. 
Additional sections of the text are published elsewhere. See Grébaut, “Un miracle de 
Notre-Seigneur”; idem, “La légende du parfum de Marie-Madeleine”; idem, “La Pentecôte 
et la mission des Apótres"; idem, “Les relations entre Abgar et Jésus”; and Grébaut and 
Roman, "Un passage eschatologique de Miracles de Jésus." 

36 Together with Robert Phenix, I am working on a critical edition and English translation of 
the Arabic Apocryphal Gospel of John. 
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Ambrosiana manuscript indicates that it is a copy of an Arabic translation of 
a Syriac original.3” Indeed, one can identify various elements in the text that 
strongly suggest a Syriac original. The term "Martmaryam" for Mary in the 
Arabic is a borrowing from the Syriac. The incorporation of the Abgar legend, 
and the importance of Clement in the list of apostles and early successors to 
the apostles are further indications of Syriac origins; it may also be that the in- 
clusion of Clement goes back to an even earlier Greek-Syrian tradition, which 
manifests itself, for instance, in the Pseudo-Clementine novel. 

The date of the first Arabic translation is unclear. Luigi Moraldi dated it 
to about 800.38 He argued that a stemma for the development of the Arabic 
Apocryphal Gospel of John consists of an original Syriac text and a subsequent 
original translation into Arabic in the process of which additions were in- 
troduced. At that point, one branch developed into a separate tradition, and 
that branch, with further additions and cuts, was translated into the Ethiopic 
Ta‘amrat Iyasus, the Miracles of Jesus. This Ethiopic text contains an exten- 
sive reworking of the Arabic Apocryphal Gospel of John, adding and removing 
scenes, miracles, and narrative formulations. The other line of transmission 
in Arabic experienced further additions, possibly also eliminations of ma- 
terial, and finally came to be accessible in the copy of Ms Milan, Biblioteca 
Ambrosiana, Or. 93 (E 96 sup). Yet Moraldi did not know of the Sinai witness. 
Thus his hypothesis remains to be tested. 


The Influence of Islam on Reworking Earlier Christian Traditions 


Both the Arabic Infancy Gospel and the Arabic Apocryphal Gospel of John show 
the influence of Islam on the transmission of Christian apocryphal Jesus ma- 
terial. Genequand has already noted the Islamicization of vocabulary in the 
Laurenziana manuscript of the Arabic Infancy Gospel over and against the 
Bodleian manuscript edited by Sike. Indeed, there are many pieces of evidence 
for a redaction of the Laurenziana manuscript. One notices, for instance, that 
the first chapter of the text employs the name bayt al-maqdis for Jerusalem, 
whereas elsewhere Urisalim is used.?9 One may observe other instances where 
a redactor inadvertantly left her or his mark in both versions. At the first 


37 Galbiati, Iohannis evangelium apocryphum arabice, 267-68; see also Moraldi, Vangelo 
Arabo apocrifo, 13. 

38 | Moraldi, Vangelo Arabo apocrifo, 13. 

39  Sike, Evangelium infantiae, 4 (initial chapter of Arabic Infancy Gospel); and Provera, Il 
vangelo arabo, 7o (Arabic Infancy Gospel 51). 
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reference to Mary and Joseph, the text features Joseph, but references him 
merely with a personal pronoun; only later on does the text provide his name 
“Joseph” as identification. In this case, the fact that the Bodleian and the 
Laurenziana manuscripts both offer evidence of this same phenomenon sug- 
gests that one witnesses here the result of redactional work that occurred prior 
to the production of both manuscripts. Thus, in this instance both of the avail- 
able edited versions of the Arabic Infancy Gospel depend upon an even earlier 
Arabic translation. 

The Bodleian manuscript presents the phrase: “In the name of the Father 
and the Son and the Holy Spirit: one God" as an introductory formula to the 
text. In the manuscript in the Laurenziana library (Or. 32) one reads instead 
the basmala, a formulation which emerged under the influence of Islam, 
‘In the name of God, the compassionate, the merciful one (bi-smi llah al- 
rahman al-ralum).^? In chapter 10, the Laurenziana manuscript features the 
story of a pagan priest, who is serving an assortment of idols and deities in 
Egypt. In referring to the priest, the text uses the title imam; the Bodleian 
manuscript features instead the term kahin, from Syriac kahen.^! A similar ten- 
dency is to be noticed in chapter 15 of the Laurenziana manuscript where the 
text speaks of the “cursed demon" (al-Saytan al-rajim), using an expression fa- 
miliar from Qur'an 15:17 and 16:98, whereas the Bodleian manuscript employs 
the expression al-Saytan al-la'in “cursed demon" instead.*? This set of evidence 
suggests that the version featured in the Laurenziana manuscript was redacted 
more immediately under the influence of Islamic terminology and texts. 

The Laurenziana manuscript offers an intriguing detail in its presentation 
of the scene of the visit of the women at Jesus' tomb, one which is not in the 
Bodleian manuscript. In the list of women who come to attend to Jesus’ 
body at the tomb, the first name one encounters is that of “Mary the moth- 
er of Jesus.” The fourth name is "Mary, the spouse of Joseph before Mary the 
mother of Jesus.” The text obviously presumes here that at the time of Jesus’ 
death both his mother Mary and another Mary, the first wife of his step-father 


40 Sike, Evangelium infantiae, 2; and Provera, Il vangelo arabo, 6. Although the basmala had 
its origins within Islam, as far as one can tell, Christians and Jews also used it quite regu- 
larly and developed it. See for instance the comments offered in Treiger, "From Theodore 
Abu Qurrah to Abed Azrié'; Hjälm, "The Changing Face of the Arabic Bible,” 835; idem, 
Christian Arabic Versions of Daniel, 80; and Almbladh, "The 'Basmala' in Medieval Letters 
in Arabic Written by Jews and Christians." 

41 Provera, I| vangelo arabo, 76; and Sike, Evangelium infantiae, 22. 

42 See also Genequand, “Vie de Jésus en arabe,” 217. 

43 Arabic Infancy Gospel 50.2 (ed. and trans. Provera, Il vangelo arabo, 132-33). 
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Joseph, were alive. Genequand offered as comment that the identification of 
the fourth name serves as an etiology for Jesus' brothers. Yet one may ask fur- 
ther whether this explanation in the Laurenziana manuscript may not also re- 
flect the presence of thought about social structures which are familiar with 
the legal status of divorce and polygamy in Islam. Moreover, it is conceive- 
able that this remark was edited out in the copying of Sike's manuscript or in 
the transmission leading up to it, while being retained in the Vorlage of the 
Laurenziana. Polygamy was an institution of Judaism and non-Christian reli- 
gions of the Roman Empire. Polygamy was also an ideal of Persian society with 
roots in the military policy of the Achaemenids. Christians in Sassanian Persia 
were confronted with the problem of official polygamy; stories of Sassanian 
persecution of Christian monastics and other celibates are well known. A 
synod of the Church of the East outlawed polygamy explicitly in 544,44 sug- 
gesting its prevalence among Christians in Sassanian Persia. It is quite con- 
ceivable that some aspect of Islamic-Christian differences on polygamy may 
underlie the discrepancy in these two manuscripts, with or without a factor of 
Sassanian influence. 

Some evidence in the Arabic Infancy Gospel could be construed as Christian 
self-censorship under Islamic influence. In Sike's edition of the Bodleian man- 
uscript, Jesus declares that he will be crucified together with the robbers Titus 
and Dumachus; the Laurenziana manuscript does not mention this prediction. 
It is conceivable that the text in the Laurenziana manuscript was informed 
by knowledge of Islam's resistance towards acknowledging the reality of Jesus' 
crucifixion. Thus the redactor of the Arabic Infancy Gospel in that manuscript 
witness may have censored his text. 

Other material in the Arabic Infancy Gospel is less clear in its implications. 
In both of the editions of the text, one finds a scene in which the infant Jesus 
speaks in the cradle; in the Bodleian manuscript this scene is the first episode, 
while the Laurenziana manuscript places it more towards the middle of the 
text. The quranic parallels of the speaking newborn Jesus found in suras 


44 See canons 16 and 38 of the Synod of Mar Aba 1. See Chabot (ed. and trans.), Synodicon 
Orientale ou Recueil de Synodes Nestoriens, 518, 549-50, 557-58, and 561. For a discussion 
of Roman legal perspectives concerning Christian-Jewish inter-marriage in preceding 
centuries, including the related problem of polygamy as a Jewish institution that was 
contrary to Roman law, see for instance Sivan, "Why not marry a ۰ 

45 Sike, Evangelium infantiae, 4; and Arabic Infancy Gospel, 36 (Provera, Il vangelo arabo, 
112-13. 
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3:46, 5:110, and 19:29-33 are well known.^$ The Arabic Infancy Gospel could 
have been incorporating this scene in order to demonstrate that Christians 
were aware of such a story and had kept its tradition since long before the 
quranic versions, perhaps suggesting that the qur'anic text made use of such a 
tradition from the Christian community. In some parts of the Christian orbit, 
knowledge of the scene of Jesus speaking as a newborn may have been treated 
as a post-Islamic phenomenon.* Yet there are earlier Christian texts that wit- 
ness to the spread of ideas about the Jesus-baby speaking before its proper 
age, for instance in the Syriac apocryphal Revelation of the Magi.*® Traditions 
about newborn or very young children speaking before their proper age were 
not exceptional in the ancient Syriac milieu. Nevertheless, it remains unclear 
whether this particular text can be understood as a story which was part of a 
pre-quranic Syriac forerunner of the Arabic Infancy Gospel. 

Another example of an ambiguous text is the scene that features the woman 
healed of leprosy that is found in Arabic Infancy Gospel 18:1 in the edition of 
the text from the Laurenziana manuscript. At this instance, the woman says 
to the infant Jesus, "Fortunate are your parents! Indeed, you purify human be- 
ings, who are [in] your likeness, through the water with which you cleanse your 
body.” Perhaps the author of this passage had in mind human beings who take 
on the likeness of Christ's divinity through baptism. Or the text may have in- 
tended to suggest that Jesus was truly a human being, and not in outward ap- 
pearance only. The phrase "[in] your likeness" evokes Genesis 1:24, in which 
Elohim creates Adam in *our image and likeness." This intertextual connection 
would imply the view that Jesus is God, who participated in the creation of the 
world. Yet whether or not the author or redactor of the passage in the Arabic 
Infancy Gospel indeed had such an allusion in mind is difficult to discern. If 


46 Horn, “Syriac and Arabic Perspectives on Structural and Motif Parallels,” 281-83; and 
Horn, “Jesus, the Wondrous Infant.’ For the later reception of this motif, see Horn, “Jesus 
Speaking as an Infant." 

47 According to the ninth-century Islamic author Abi ‘Utman al-Jahiz, for instance, 
Christians claimed that the Qur’an’s account of Jesus speaking as an infant could not be 
accurate since "it is not found in the gospels, or stories of the life of Jesus, or in the proph- 
ecies of his coming.” See Abū ‘Utman al-Jahiz, “Reply to the Christians" in Allouche, "Un 
traité de polémique christiano-musulmane,” 131. I am grateful to Nathan Gibson for call- 
ing my attention to al-Jahiz’ discussion. 

48 Syriac Revelation of the Magi chapters 13, رود‎ 21, and 25 (edited and translated by Landau, 
The Sages and the Star-Child, 41-44, 52-58, 60-61 [Syriac] and 99-102, 113-20, and 123-24 
[English]); and Horn, “Syriac and Arabic Perspectives on Structural and Motif Parallels,” 
289. 

49 Horn, “Jesus Speaking as an Infant.’ 
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she or he did, one would have to reflect on whether this might have been a 
censored claim of Christ's divinity over and against Islamic Christology. Quite 
obviously, much work remains to be done on this text before a firm conclusion 
can be reached about passages like this one with similarly ambiguous status. 

Further examples could be added that indicate how discrepancies be- 
tween the manuscript versions of the text of the Arabic Infancy Gospel may be 
grounded more firmly in the web of influence of a milieu penetrated increas- 
ingly by Islamic ideas on one version, the one represented by the Laurenziana 
manuscript. The version preserved in the Bodleian manuscript that was edited 
by Sike for the most part does not reflect such an influence. Resisting the temp- 
tation of attempting to provide an exhaustive presentation of the evidence be- 
fore the necessary critical textual basis has been established, it is advisable 
here to turn instead to some consideration of our second text. 

In the Ambrosiana manuscript of the Arabic Apocryphal Gospel of John one 
uncovers clear signs of redaction that can plausibly be explained as responses 
to the Islamic presentation of the figure of Jesus. The largest section that wit- 
nesses to likely additions to an earlier text consists of two sizable expansions, a 
first one as an expansion to an eschatological discourse on events at the end of 
the world which Jesus delivers to his twelve disciples gathered at Jericho and a 
second one, which Jesus delivers to his twelve disciples gathered around him 
on the Mount of Olives.5° It is possible that at least part of the eschatological 
discourse, to which the apocalyptic one was added, was in its own turn al- 
ready part of the Syriac text. At some point that discourse was expanded with 
material that speaks of the impending arrival of a nation that has its origin in 
the desert, one which will act violently against God's people, blaspheme God 
with words that had not been used before, spread blood all over the earth, take 
God's people prisoner, rip children out of their parents' hands, sell them, and 
raise them as their own, and do all this out of the conviction of serving 600.51 
A curious detail mentions that the nation that is in question colors their beard 
with herbs.9?? That this nation is the Arabs is supported by many thinly-veiled 


50 Arabic Apocryphal Gospel of John 30-32 and 37-38 (ed. Galbiati, Iohannis evangelium 
apocryphum arabice, 109—21 and 138-94). 

51 Arabic Apocryphal Gospel of John 30.3 (ed. Galbiati, Iohannis evangelium apocryphum 
arabice, 11-112); and Horn, “Apocalyptic Ecclesiology." 

52 Arabic Apocryphal Gospel of John 30.3 (ed. Galbiati, Iohannis evangelium apocryphum 
arabice, 111). Among early Muslims, the custom of dyeing one's beard may have arisen with 
the adoption of the use of henna that was employed in the regions Muslims conquered. 
SeeJuynboll, “Dyeing the Hair and Beard in Early Islam,” 55. The Arabic Apocryphal Gospel 
of John seems to react polemically to this, downgrading the quality of the plant used. For a 
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references to Arabs in the text of the apocalyptic section. The new nation will 
introduce a new religion; they are called the people of Qidar/Qeder, who as 
Genesis 25:13 states is the second-born son of Ishmael, and is the father of 
the Arabs. Indeed, Moraldi has pointed out the numerous almost historical 
statements in the apocalyptic discourse of this text, which are out of form for 
the veiled references to persons and events common in apocalyptic discourse 
elsewhere.53 

Some aspects of this apocalyptic material overlap with other known apoc- 
alypses that are in evidence in other texts in the milieu of the competitive 
exchange between Christianity and Islam in the first millennium. A few refer- 
ences to the King of the West and the people of the East and interpretations of 
material in the prophet Daniel (Dan 7:23) suggest connections with the Syriac 
Apocalypse of Pseudo-Methodius.5^ Moraldi's study of the Arabic Apocryphal 
Gospel of John tried to situate the translation of the work from Syriac into 
Arabic in the milieu of the monastery of Samuel of Qalamin in Egypt.55 As 
yet, no clear points of connection have emerged from a comparison of the 
apocalyptic material in the Arabic Apocryphal Gospel of John with the so-called 
Apocalypse of Samuel, which is not Samuel of Qalamün's work, but rather that 
of a somewhat later medieval author, and which is a text that bemoans the 
transition from Coptic to Arabic.5 Although further examination may change 
that picture, for the time being the two texts do not seem to be related. 


Miracles in Support of Divinity 


One of the many intriguing dimensions of studying the Arabic Apocryphal 
Gospel of John is the investigation of aspects of the polemical interaction be- 
tween Muslims and Christians that are featured in this text. Within this per- 
spective, one of the contexts to this polemic is the reception of Jesus' miracles 


discussion of the wider social significance and symbolism for Muslim men of dyeing their 
beards, see Patel, Muslim Distinction, 294—96. 

53 . Moraldi, Vangelo Arabo apocrifo, notes to the discourses. 

54 See for instance Arabic Apocryphal Gospel of John 37.23 (ed. Galbiati, Iohannis evangelium 
apocryphum arabice, 147—48); and Horn, “Apocalyptic Ecclesiology.” 

55 . Moraldi, Vangelo Arabo apocrifo, 20-23. 

56 On the Apocalypse of Samuel of Qalamün, see Ziadeh (ed. and trans.), “Lapocalypse de 
Samuel, superieur de Deir el-Qalamoun"; Zaborowski, "From Coptic to Arabic in Medieval 
Egypt"; Martinez, "The King of Rum and the King of Ethiopia"; Rubenson, “Translating 
the Tradition"; Papaconstantinou, “They Shall Speak the Arabic Language and Take Pride 
in It”; and van Lent, “Apocalypse of Samuel.” 
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and their theological significance in the Quran and Islamic commentators.5” 
Without doubt, one possible dimension of the usage of the Arabic Apocryphal 
Gospel of John is as an apology for the divinity of Jesus. Thus, the reception 
of the numerous miracles of Jesus in the text can be seen as evidence of a 
conversation between this Christian apocryphal text on the one hand and the 
Quran and early Islamic commentators, who understand Jesus as a great but 
mortal prophet, on the other. In this sense, the use of miracles in the Arabic 
Apocryphal Gospel of John is perhaps identical, in principle, to the incorpora- 
tion of the Signs Gospel into the canonical Gospel of John. Unravelling the pre- 
cise Islamic and Christian theological and historical contexts of this polemic 
is complicated by the fact that the Arabic Apocryphal Gospel of John couches 
its polemic in the genre of apocalyptic. Yet the usage of more traditional liter- 
ary motives also may aid in veiling some of that interaction. In one instance, 
for example, a debate is featured that arises between Satan and his demons 
on the question of Jesus' miracles and whether or not they show that Jesus is 
greater than the prophets and others who worked such miracles before him.59 
Whereas this debate occurs in the Arabic Apocryphal Gospel of John in mate- 
rial that seems to belong to passages that otherwise are not affected by reflec- 
tions of an Islamic influence, it would have to be discerned to what extent one 
encounters here remnants or active parallels to themes in dialogues between 
Satan and a given conversation partner that are not unfamiliar from Syriac lit- 
erature elsewhere. How precisely these debates fit into the context of early 
Islamic and early Muslim-Christian debates that center on refuting or defend- 
ing the validity of taking recourse to Jesus' miracles as proof of his divinity, and 
which have received some initial study at the hands of David Thomas, is a topic 
that logically connects to the present inquiry.5? 


57 See for example Thomas, "The Miracles of Jesus in Early Islamic Polemic"; idem, “The 
Miracles of Jesus in early Islamic anti-Christian Polemic: Further Thoughts," paper pre- 
sented at the vi1ith Conference of Christian-Arabic Studies, Granada, Spain (September 
2008); Robinson, "Creating Birds from Clay"; and Avci, "The Miracles of Jesus in the 
Christian Tradition." For a modern perspective, see for example Zebiri, "Contemporary 
Muslim Understanding of the Miracles of Jesus." 

58 Arabic Apocryphal Gospel of John 36.8-10 (ed. Galbiati, Iohannis evangelium apocryphum 
arabice, 135-38). 

59 Thomas, “The Miracles of Jesus in Early Islamic Polemic.” 
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Conclusions 


For both the Arabic Infancy Gospel and the Arabic Apocryphal Gospel of John 
one can discern pre-Islamic Vorlagen or versions, which likely derive from 
within the milieu of Syriac-speaking Christian literature. Yet contacts be- 
tween Christians and Muslims seem to have led to the reworking of earlier 
texts or traditions in light of an early Islamic influence that revealed its im- 
pact in the selection of vocabulary, phraseology, and literary motifs, or in the 
incorporation of apocalyptic narrative that attempts to capture the experi- 
ences of encounters between Christians and Muslims in the early centuries of 
a shared history. Both of these Christian apocryphal texts continued to be part 
of popular Arabic-Christian religious literature. The study in tandem of the 
Arabic Infancy Gospel and the Arabic Apocryphal Gospel of John allowed us to 
discern some aspects of how contacts and voluntary and perhaps involuntary 
literary cooperation between Christians and Muslims expressed themselves 
in a competitive, polemical struggle. At least one of the issues at the heart of 
these struggles was the question of the miraculous powers of Jesus. The study 
showed also how the cross-fertilisation of ideas and imaginations about Jesus' 
life between Christian and Muslim traditions, in part expressed in the course 
of translation activities that showed respect towards, or at least an awareness 
of the respective other side's ideological sensitivities, contributed to a greater 
assimilation of shared narratives about the figure of Jesus who is and remains 
sufficiently central to both religious traditions. 
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The Spirit Before the Letter: Theodore Abu Qurra's 
Use of Biblical Quotations in the Context of Early 
Christian Arabic Apologetics* 


Peter Tarras 


Apologies for the Christian faith provide some of the earliest witnesses to 
biblical quotations in Arabic. The anonymous Melkite apology, published by 
Margaret Dunlop Gibson in 1899 under the title On the Triune Nature of God 
(Ft tatlit Allah al-wahid)! is datable to 753/4.? Papyrus fragments studied by 
Georg Graf and containing apologetic dialogues are probably from the same 
period.? By contrast, manuscripts containing translations of the Gospels are 


The present paper is an abbreviated version of my M.A. thesis, which was written while I was 
part of the project Biblia Arabica at the Ludwig-Maximilians-Universitát in Munich in sum- 
mer 2016. I want to express my gratitude to Miriam Lindgren Hjälm for including it in this 
volume as well as for patiently answering my countless enquiries regarding Sinaitic manu- 
scripts. I am highly indebted to my supervisor Ronny Vollandt for his constant advice and 
support. Likewise, I would like to thank Vevian Zaki and Alexander Treiger for their valuable 
advice. I thank Alexander Treiger, Vasile Mihoc and Mats Eskhult for providing me with cop- 
ies of their articles. 

1 The work is contained in a single manuscript from St. Catherine's monastery, Ms Sinai Ar. 
154, fols 99r-139v. Edited and translated by Gibson, Arabic Version, 1-36 (trans.), 74-107 (ed.). 
Italian translation by Gallo, Palestinense anonimo. Partial English translation by Swanson, see 
Noble and Treiger (eds.), Orthodox Church, 40—59. See also Samir, “Une apologie arabe"; idem, 
"The Earliest Arab Apology”; Swanson, “Fi tathlith"; Griffith, Church in the Shadow, 53-57; 
89-90; 167-68; idem, Bible in Arabic, 112; 121-22; 125-26. 

2 Atsome point (fol. nov), the author of On the Triune Nature of God makes the following asser- 
tion: “If this religion were not truly from God it would not have stood so unshakably for seven 
hundred and forty-six years” (wa-law lam yakun hada l-din haqqan min Allah lam yatbut wa- 
lam yaqum mundu sab'mía sana wa-sitt wa-arba'm sana). For the dating of the figure 746, see 
Swanson, "Some Considerations"; Griffith, Church in the Shadow, 89-90, n. 47. Swanson, un- 
derstanding the "establishment" of Christianity mentioned in the text as having taken place 
at the crucifixion of Christ, dates it to 788; Griffith, opting for the incarnation, dates it to 755. 
In a forthcoming article, Treiger argues that, as Melkites in the ninth century appear to have 
used a specific variety of the Alexandrian Incarnation era, On the Triune Nature of God should 
be dated to 753/4, see Treiger, "New Works." 

3 Graf, “Christlich-arabische Texte"; see also Swanson, “Christian Arabic Disputation.” Graf 
dated the fragments (Ms Heidelberg, Institut fiir Papyrologie, P. Heid. Inv. Arab. 438 a-d; 
formerly Papyrus Schott-Reinhart 438) on paleographical grounds to the mid or late eighth 
century. There is no indication of authorship, yet the similarities with On the Triune Nature of 
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encountered no earlier than the year 873 (Mss Sinai Ar. N.F. Parch. 14 and 16( + 
The earliest manuscript witnesses to Christian Arabic translations of Old 
Testament texts are very likely from the same century? Thus, it appears that 
it is not running translations but quotations within apologetic literature that 
testify to the beginnings of the use of the Bible in Arabic, and so indicate to 
what extent the employment of biblical texts was interrelated with the con- 
temporary religious and political milieu. Sidney Griffith has recently described 
the approaches of Christian apologists as both a discourse of accommodation 
and a discourse of resistance. The present paper sets out to study the way in 
which these approaches are mirrored in the use of biblical quotations of the 
first Arab Christian theologian we know by name. 

Theodore Abü Qurra was a central figure of Christian apologetics in the first 
‘Abbasid century. Though biographical information on Theodore is scarce and 
mostly derives from hostile sources, certain aspects of his biography can be 
reconstructed with some certainty." He flourished roughly between 755 and 
830, and hailed from the Mesopotamian city of Edessa — at that time the cen- 
tre of Syriac Christianity. He held the Melkite episcopal see of the nearby city 
of Harran. Theodore had connections to the monasteries of St. Catharine and 
Mar Saba, both important centres for the production of Christian Arabic lit- 
erature. Contrary to what was long believed, he was probably never a monk at 
Mar 5808. There is evidence that he visited St. Catherine's, but he might not 
have been a monk there either. As an apologist for the Chalcedonian creed, 


God point to the Melkite milieu; see Swanson, "Christian Arabic Disputation,” 386. The frag- 
ments contain only three biblical quotations (Psalms 109:2; Isaiah 6:3; 7:14), however, Graf 
notes that they are remarkably similar in wording to the same quotations in On the Triune 
Nature of God. Thus, he thinks that both authors "used for the choice of biblical quotations a 
treatise, homily, or a testimony collection, in which, for the purpose of polemics against the 
Jews, testimonies from the Old Testament for the divinity and messiahship of Christ were 
compiled already in the Arabic tongue (translation?)" (Graf, "Christlich-arabische Texte," 
6—7; my English translation). 

Cf. Binggelli, “Early Christian Graeco-Arabica,” 232-33. 

Ms Sinai Ar. 1, comprising Job, Daniel, Jeremiah, Lamentations, and Ezekiel, is dated to the 
ninth century on palaeographical grounds. The oldest dated manuscript is Sinai Ar. 2 dated 
939/40. See Hjalm, Christian Arabic Versions of Daniel. 

Griffith, Church in the Shadow, 17. 

On Theodore's biography see Dick, “Un continuateur arabe"; Graf, Die arabischen Schriften, 
1-20; idem, Geschichte, vol. 2, 7-1; Griffith, “Reflections”; idem, Theodore Abu Qurrah, 15-35; 
Lamoreaux, “Biography Revisited”; idem, “John the Deacon" idem, Theodore Abu Qurrah, xi- 
xvii; Nasrallah, Histoire, vol. 2.2, 104-15; Pizzo, “La geografia religioso"; Samir, Abu Qurrah, 
49-62; Treiger, “New Works.” Treiger argues for Theodore’s connections to St. Catherine’s 
monastery. 
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he travelled to Egypt, Syria, Iraq, and Armenia. A rather huge corpus of manu- 
scripts, preserved in Melkite and Syriac-Orthodox recensions, has him dispute 
with a number of Muslim mutakallimün at the court of the caliph al-Ma'mun 
(d. 218/833) toward the end of his life. Theodore wrote theological works in 
Arabic and Syriac,? and a number of works — mostly dialogues - were transmit- 
ted under his name in Greek’ and Georgian.! 

Over thirty of Theodore's Arabic writings are extant; approximately two 
thirds of which have been edited.” These writings contain over three hundred 
biblical quotations from the Old and New Testaments, the quotations ranging 
inlength from just two orthree words to up to thirty verses. In his recent English 
translation of most of Theodore's Greek and Arabic works, John Lamoreaux 
notes: "As for his biblical quotations, Theodore often paraphrases; at times, 
too, his version of the Bible reflects what we know to be mistaken understand- 
ings. Even so, frequently these less-than-perfect renderings were essential to 


8 The sources do not allow us to determine whether such an event ever took place. Still, 
these manuscripts may attest to a reworked account of reports of an actual debate. See 
Graf, Die arabischen Schriften, 77-85; Graf, Geschichte, vol. 2, 21-23; Nasry, Al-Ma’mun and 
Abi Qurrah; Bertaina, "Debate of Theodore Abi Qurrah.” 

9 In one of his works, Theodore claims to have composed thirty tracts in Syriac (talatun 
maymaran bi-l-suryaniyya). None of these have survived. Samir has argued that, as 
Theodore's use of the expression maymar is ambiguous, it makes more sense to think of 
the talatun maymaran as chapters of a single work and not as thirty works in Syriac. See 
Samir, "Le Traité sur les icônes,” esp. 469-73. 

10 Reinhold Glei’s and Adel Theodor Khoury's critical edition of Greek opuscula transmitted 
under Theodore's name which deal with Islam revealed that most of them were actu- 
ally authored by a certain Ioannes Diakonos; see Lamoreaux, “John the Deacon.” In Ms 
Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Gr. 66, Glei and Khoury discovered his preface to 
the opuscula, which are mostly dialogues; see Glei and Khoury, Schriften zum Islam, 86— 
88. Lamoreaux was able to show that John the Deacon must have been a contemporary of 
Theodore, or at most lived a century later. The dialogues are partly based on Theodore's 
Arabic writings. According to Lamoreaux, however, not all opuscula were authored by 
John the Deacon. 

11 Writings transmitted under the name of Theodore Abü Qurra in Georgian are mostly 
translations by Arsen Iq'altoeli (d. 1125) of the Greek opuscula; see Graf, Geschichte, vol. 2, 
20-21. A partial edition was published by Leila Datiashvili, Traktatebi da dialogebi. Yet, as 
Lamoreaux has pointed out, most of the Georgian translations have hitherto neither been 
edited nor even surveyed; see Lamoreaux, “John the Deacon,” 362, n. 5; 366, n. 13. 

12 The following titles provide catalogues of works, which list unedited writings as well: 
Graf, Geschichte, vol. 2, 11-26; Nasrallah, Histoire, vol. 2.2, 117-25; Samir, Abü Qurrah, 
78-113; Lamoreaux, “Theodore Abi Qurrah,” 448-73. Treiger suggests the attribution of a 
handful of additional writings to Theodore, see his "New Works." 
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Theodore's arguments.’ His liberal approach to the text of the Bible has been 
noted ever since an Arabic tract by Theodore was published for the first time 
by Johannes Arendzen in 1897.14 To my knowledge, Samir Khalil Samir was the 
first to emphasise a theological dimension to what one might call the “context 
sensitivity" of his biblical quotations: "Contrary to the Muslim environment, 
which Abt Qurra knew, he does not consider the text of the Gospels as munzal, 
as ‘descended’ from heaven in its literality. For Theodore, what matters is the 
content rather than the form of the text. As we shall see, this view is grounded 
in the Alexandrian reception of the Pauline antithesis between gramma and 
pneuma. I take this aspect of Theodore's exegetical programme to belong to the 
Christian discourse of resistance, since it ultimately renders void one of the 
core charges of Muslims against the Christian Bible, i.e. that it was corrupted. 
A second aspect might be seen as belonging to the discourse of accommoda- 
tion. By siding with the qur'anic understanding of revelation, Theodore can 
claim that only through the Gospel of Christ is the Jewish Bible legitimized. His 
often very harsh anti-Jewish polemic is clearly rooted in the Christian tradi- 
tion of Adversus iudaeos literature. Within the Islamic environment, however, 
it serves as an instrument of clandestine critique against the Muslims as well. 


Christian Apologetics in Arabic 


The origin of Christian apologetics in Arabic is intrinsically related to the polit- 
ical and religious reality of the ‘Abbasid Empire (750-1258). Melkite apologies 
appeared in Arabic in the first ‘Abbasid century, a time when Arabic was not 
only introduced as the official language of the empire, but when conversion 
to Islam, and thus social advancement, became much easier for non-Arabs. 
At the same time, non-Muslims gradually assumed a marginalized position 
within society, which made such conversion a viable option. Under these 
circumstances, the aim of the Christian apologists was to strengthen the 


13 Lamoreaux, Theodore Abi Qurrah, xxxv. 

14 In his preface, Arendzen writes: “I have to confess that I do not know whether Theodore 
derived the biblical passages he employs from some contemporary version or whether he 
translated them himself from non-Arabic Bibles. For, as compared to passages from ver- 
sions we do know, especially to those edited in the polyglot Bibles, there are not insignifi- 
cant discrepancies" (Arendzen, De cultu imaginum, xxii; my English translation). Arthur 
Tritton later observed: “Presumably Theodore quoted from memory. [...] It looks as if he 
translated as he wanted, but had already a fixed form for some important texts" (Tritton, 
"Bible Text," 54). 

15 Samir, "Note sur les citations,” 190; my English translation. 
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faith of their co-religionists and to provide them with answers to Muslim 
contestations. 

Islamic challenges are already present in the Qur'àn. The well-known verse 
211, for instance, presses Jews and Christians to produce a proof (burhan) for 
the truth of their religious convictions. Christian apologists developed proofs 
in two ways: first, by way of reason, and second, by way of Scripture. It is not 
surprising, then, that the earliest Christian Arabic use of the Bible forms part 
of apologetic literature. The fact that biblical texts play a pivotal role within the 
project of defending the Christian faith against exterior contestations must, 
therefore, have affected the use and translation of those texts. 

Samir attempted to outline the periods of Christian Arabic apologetics.!® 
He positions the first phase, which he calls a "biblical and homiletical 
approach,” between 750 and 850. This phase is characterized by its strong 
recourse to biblical texts and a "naive" biblical theology. This kind of apolo- 
getic literature, according to Samir, has an edifying aspect which he identifies 
with an attempt to demonstrate the beauty of the Christian faith. Apologies of 
this period incorporate qur’anic language for rhetorical purposes. The second 
phase (850 to the beginning of the tenth century) follows a *mixed biblical 
and philosophical approach." Samir sees the key representative of this phase 
in the Syriac-Orthodox theologian Abt Raita al-Takriti (d. c. 830): “He perfectly 
combined both approaches: the biblical-homiletical tradition and the logical- 
philosophical approach."? The second phase is thus characterized by the use 
of Aristotelian logic to prove the agreement of Christianity with reason. The 
third phase (lasting until the middle of the eleventh century) dispenses almost 
completely with the biblical approach. Here Samir has in mind scholars like 
the Syriac-Orthodox philosopher Yahya ibn ‘Adi and the Baghdad Peripatetics — 
a philosophical school to which many Christian thinkers belonged. Their 
defence of certain Christian doctrines - such as the Trinity — are purely philo- 
sophical and barely contain even allusions to the Bible. A fourth phase, occur- 
ring between the eleventh and thirteenth centuries, revives the second phase 
by again resorting to the Bible, but also turning to the Quran, patristic litera- 
ture and Aristotelian philosophy. Samir calls this phase the "spiritual human- 
istic approach."?? In his view, Theodore Abū Qurra - as well as the anonymous 
Melkite author of On the Triune Nature of God — are representatives of the first 


16 Samir, “The Earliest Arab Apology.’ 

17 Samir, “The Earliest Arab Apology,’ 10-11. 
18 Samir, “The Earliest Arab Apology,’ 1n. 

19  SeeNetton, Al-Farabi and His School. 

20 Samir “The Earliest Arab Apology,” 113-14. 
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phase. From a chronological point of view, this categorization is of course ac- 
curate. Yet, some of Theodore's writings, like his treatise On the Method of the 
Knowledge of God, which contains but one quotation (1 Corinthians 13:12), 
would fit rather better into the third, purely philosophical, phase. 

In general, Theodore's writings cannot be said to be philosophically unin- 
formed, even less so do they suffer from a naive, biblical theology. For David 
Bertaina, Theodore's approach exemplifies a "dramatic shift in scriptural 
apologetics.7? Though Bertaina connects this shift to the problematic Debate 
at the Court of al--Ma'mun?? and its argumentative strategy, he also alludes to a 
passage from one of the Greek opuscula transmitted under Theodore's name, 
which corresponds to the methodology of his Arabic writings. Here, the Muslim 
adversary demands: “Do not persuade me through your Isaiah or Matthew, for 
whom I do not care at all, but from generally accepted principles of thinking" 
(reigév pe odx ¿x t&v ۱۵۵ Huds Hoalou te xoi MatOatov, 06 ob 10300 0006060, GAN’ 
EE dvayxactimay xal SuoAoyovpévev &vot@v).** In his Arabic writings, Theodore 
often follows this approach, which is based on rational arguments alone. The 
“testimonies from reason" are, however, mostly complemented by “testimonies 
from the prophets.”25 A rather striking example of this complementary ap- 
proach is expressed in his claim that God provided Christians with the meth- 
ods of rational argumentation so that they “might stone you with true speech, 
as if with a rock, so as to keep you from disturbing the Church’s children, even 
as God ordered the stoning of all beasts who would approach Mount Sinai 
when he descended on it [Genesis 19:13]” (li-yarjumakum | ...[ bi-kalam sahih 
ka-l-hijara yakuffu biha sagabakum ‘an abn@ al-kanisa kama amara Allah an 
turjama al-siba‘ al-daniyya min tur Sing’ id nazala ilayhi).26 Griffith connects 
the rational approach to the socio-political situation of the time, since "it was 
the intellectual pressure of Islam that drove Christian apologists back to their 


21 Bacha, Mayamir, 75-82; Lamoreaux, Theodore Abu Qurrah, 157-64. 

22 Bertaina, “Development of Testimony Collections,” 168. 

23 See Graf, Die arabischen Schriften, 77-85; Graf, Geschichte, vol. 2, 21-23; Nasry, Al-Ma’mun 
and Abii Qurrah; Bertaina, "Debate of Theodore Abi Qurrah.” 

24  Glei and Khoury, Schriften zum Islam, 114. 

25 "Christianity is the true religion, confirmed by wonders and the testimonies of the proph- 
ets. Reason testifies to this as well, when it examines its claims sincerely and seeks to 
understand them accurately" (al-nasraniyya [...] hiya din al-haqq bi-haqiqat al-a'ajib wa- 
Sahadat al-anbiy@’ wa-yashadu ‘alayhi al-‘agl ida nazara fi al-umür nazaran hálisan wa- 
arafahà haqq ma'rifatiha; Bacha, Mayamir, 33; Lamoreaux (trans.), Theodore Abu Qurrah, 
183; modified). 

26 Bacha, Mayamir, 28; Lamoreaux (trans.), Theodore Abu Qurrah, 179; slightly modified. 
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Greek philosophical sources for the raw materials with which they could build 
a new defense of Christianity." 

Christians under Muslim rule, like Jews and some other religious communi- 
ties, could claim protection rights (dimma) from the state by paying the jizya 
tax. Conversely, as ahl al-dimma they were allowed neither to missionize for 
their religion, nor to keep symbols of it present in public spaces. It may not, 
however, be entirely accurate to describe their social status in terms of subal- 
ternity, as Griffith has done,?® for this would imply that they lacked even the 
chance to express their own position within the social framework. But that 
their social status elicited a discourse of accommodation as well as a discourse 
of resistance, as Griffith also claims, is certainly true. Apologetic literature re- 
flects both these discourses. On the one hand, it accepts the Islamic challenge 
of producing a proof for the validity and reasonableness of the Christian faith. 
On the other hand, it criticizes Islam, albeit not overtly. 

In places, such hidden critique can be found in Theodore's biblical quota- 
tions as well. For instance, his version of 1 Corinthians 1:20--21 reads as follows: 


Where is the wise man? Where is the legal scholar? Where is the teacher 
of the world? Has not God made foolish the wisdom of the world? For 
since in the wisdom of God [the world] did not know God. God wished, 
through the foolishness of what was preached, to give live to those 
who believe (ayna al-hakim wa-ayna al-faqth wa-ayna mudaris al-'alam 
a-laysa gad hammaqa Allah hikmat al-'alam fa-li-anna al-'alam bi-hikmat 
Allah lam ya'rif Allah ahabba Allah bi-hamaq al-da‘wa an yuhyiya alladina 
ywminüna).?? 


This quotation is from the second chapter of the Tract on the Veneration of 
the Holy Icons where Theodore traces the abatement of icon veneration by his 
fellow Christians to the hostility of the “outsiders” (al-barraniyyun), for whom 
“the babble of sleep is closer to right reason than their talk" (hadayan al-nawm 
aqrab ila l-sadad min kalamihim),®° i.e. that of the Christians. According to 
Griffith, the Syriac calque barrant (from Syr. barraya, "foreign, outsider”) des- 
ignates Muslims and Jews alike.?! Yet, Theodore seems to have little difficulty 
with explicitly addressing Jews with the words ya yahudt, whereas in his edited 


27 Griffith, "Comparative Religion," 67. 

28 Griffith, Church in the Shadow, 17. 

29 Dick, Traité du culte des icónes, 94; my English translation. 

30 Dick, Traité du culte des icónes, 92; Griffith (trans.), Veneration of the Holy Icons, 31. 
31 Griffith, Veneration of the Holy Icons, 30, n. 78. 
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works we find only one instance of the term al-muslimün.?? So, there is good 
reason to think that the term barràániyyün here is a cryptonym used mainly 
for the Muslim contesters. This would at least be in agreement with his usage 
of al-faqih for ypappateúç (“scribe”), a term strongly connected to Muslim 
learning. 

Griffith has pointed out two socio-political conditions for Christian apolo- 
getic writing in the ‘Abbasid era. The first is the so-called pact of ‘Umar, which 
goes back to Umayyad times.?? This pact is roughly a generalization of the con- 
tracts between conquered cities and territories and the new Muslim rulers. It 
lists a number of conditions for dimmis that specify, among other things, that 
whoever expresses inappropriate views about the prophet Muhammad, the 
Quran or Islam loses their rights of protection. Accordingly, Christians were 
extremely reluctant to speak about these matters explicitly, as can be seen in 
Theodore's writings as well. The second point noted by Griffith is an increasing 
pressure to convert to Islam. 


The Abbasid policy was [...] to summon the subject population to Islam, 
and to promise full political participation to converted Christians, Jews, 
and Magians. The result of the policy was the rapid spread of Islam 
among non-Arab subjects of the empire. This circumstance of govern- 
ment policy gave Christian apologists every reason for quick activity.?* 


The earliest datable apology for the Christian faith (On the Triune Nature of 
God) already mentioned above was written exactly in the period when the 
‘Abbasids came to power. Since the primary audience for such apologies were 
undoubtedly Christian, it seems plausible to think of this literature as pro- 
viding them with answers to Muslim challenges. But its purpose was also to 
strengthen the belief in the rightfulness of their own faith. Apologies are thus 
a form of "cognitive self-reassurance,’ as Frank Usarski aptly put 5 

A further circumstance is of central importance for the use of biblical mate- 
rial. Again, the Quran (e.g. sura 7:162) already accuses Jews and Christians of 
consciously corrupting their Scriptures (tahrif). The charge of tahrif essentially 
means that the cause of discrepancies — between the Torah and the Gospels 
on the one hand and the Quran on the other - is to be sought in misunder- 
standing, wrong interpretation, or alteration on the side of the ahl al-kitab. 


32 Cf. Dick, Traité de l'existence du Créateur, 210. 

33 See Tolan, "The Pact of Umar”; Levy-Rubin, From Surrender to Coexistence. 
34 Griffith, "Comparative Religion," 63. 

35  Usarski, “Apologetik,” col. 611. 
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The Qur’an thus becomes the measure that determines the appropriateness of 
their revealed texts. Theodore's contemporary apologists, Abu Ra'ita al-Takriti 
and the East Syrian theologian 'Ammar al-Basri (d. c. 850), explicitly faced the 
accusation of tahrf.°° As Sandra Toenies Keating has argued, it is noticeable 
as a limiting factor even in Abü Ra'ita's selection of quotations. Like Theodore, 
a testimony collection was transmitted under his name. There, he seems to 
have chosen only such passages from the Old Testament that resonated with 
the Quran as concerns terminology or biblical figures. Likewise, passages 
taken from the New Testament do not oppose qur’anic narratives. As regards 
‘Ammar al-Basri, only two of his compositions have reached us. According to 
Mark Beaumont, they contain "the most thorough treatment of the accusation 
of the corruption of the Gospels up to his time.”37 In contrast, nowhere in his 
Arabic writings does Theodore deal with the charge of tahrif; not even in the 
still unedited work Against the Outsiders (Min qawl Tawudiris usquf Harran 
al-mukanna bi-Abi Qurra ta‘ana ‘ala l-barraniyyin), which is specifically direct- 
ed towards Muslims. Yet, as I will argue below, Theodore follows two differ- 
ent implicit approaches to cope with the charge of tahrif, which mirror the 
opposing strategies of accommodation and resistance highlighted by Griffith. 
As we have seen, Theodore often follows the approach of rational argumen- 
tation. But he also dares to proclaim the apparent foolishness of Christianity 
as a criterion for its truth. This seemingly paradoxical move is based on the 
Pauline dialectics of worldly wisdom and folly (cogia/uwgia tod ol&voc) in 
1 Corinthians. Chapter 3 of Theodore's Tract on the Veneration of the Holy Icons 
is solely dedicated to the following argument:?? the world calls the message 
of Christianity (dawat al-nasraniyya) a folly (hamag). But the reason for this 
is that God himself called it so (wa-hikmat al-Glam lam tusammi hadihi al- 
da‘wa hamaqan hatta hammaqaha Allah). This shows that the Christian mes- 
sage by far transcends what is commonly understood by “wisdom.” It is “the 
true wisdom" (al-hikma al-haqq) and “perfect wisdom" (al-hikma al-kamila) 
that belies worldly wisdom: “Therefore, the Christians should not disapprove 
of the outsiders’ calling the spiritual mysteries of Christianity foolish. For, the 


36 On Abi Raita, see Toenies Keating, "Refuting the Charge"; eadem, “Use and Translation"; 
on ‘Ammar al-Basri, see Beaumont, “Corruption of the Gospels.” 

37 Beaumont, “Corruption of the Gospels,” 241. 

38 See Lamoreaux, “Theodore Abi Qurrah,” 439-40. However, an exception may be found in 
the Greek opusculum 19, where the opponent accuses the Christian of having obliterated 
(é€oAcigew) Muhammad's election from the Gospels; see Glei and Khoury, Schriften zum 
Islam, 96. 

39 Dick, Traité du culte des icônes, 95-98; Griffith (trans.), Veneration of the Holy Icons, 32-34. 
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most skilful of these people in their own wisdom is but someone animalish, 
satanic, utterly foolish" (idan la yankarunna al-nasara tahmiq al-barraniyyin 
asrar al-nasraniyya al-rühaniyya li-anna ahdaq ula'ika bi-hikmatihim innama 
huwa nafsani saytani ahmaq). Theodore here uses biblical quotations to sup- 
port his argument. They are mostly taken from 1 Corinthians (1:18; 1:20-21; 2:6— 
7; 232; 3:19; 12:3). But he also quotes from James (3:15): “This wisdom does not 
come down from above. Rather, it is earthly, animalish, satanic" (fa-inna hadihi 
al-hikma laysat nazila min fawqa bal hiya ardiyya nafsaniyya saytaniyya). 
Theodore’s quotations are embedded within elaborate theological argumenta- 
tion that seeks to prove Christianity’s superiority against the background of 
social constraints. Ultimately, they are meant to support Christians in holding 
on to their faith and traditions, like the public veneration of icons. 


The Spirit Before the Letter 


As mentioned above, Theodore does not explicitly deal with the accusation of 
tahrif within his Arabic writings. There, however, we can discern two implicit 
strategies directed at this problem. The first is his pneumatic understanding of 
Scripture. When studying Theodore's biblical quotations, Samir already point- 
ed out: “For him, obviously, it is the content of this text [of the Gospels] that 
is important to him.”*° The second is his alignment with quranic theology as 
concerns the revealed scriptures. For Theodore, the Scriptures of the Jews were 
"sent down" (nuzzila) to them in the qur'ànic sense of the term. Yet, they need 
to be validated by the Gospel, as they had been corrupted by their recipients. 
He claims that Moses received them with "omission" (nuqsan) and "variation" 
(hilaf),^ by which he may have had in mind the discrepancies between the 
Septuagint and the Masoretic text. These strategies allow him to avoid accept- 
ing the accusation of tahrif in the first place. Thus, it does not affect his use 
of biblical quotations directly. What does affect them is his exegetical pro- 
gramme. In this section, I will first deal with his pneumatic understanding of 
Scripture. 

Theodore's exegesis is primarily based on the Pauline antithesis of "spirit" 
(rveüpa) and “letter” (ypduua) formulated in 2 Corinthians (3:6) and Romans 
(2:9; 7:6).42 This antithesis seems to be absent from Greek literature before 


40 Samir “Note sur les citations,’ 190; my English translation. 

41 Cf. Dick, Traité de l'existence du Créateur, 255. 

42 Tomy knowledge, only Seppo Rissanen has noticed the importance of the Pauline antith- 
esis within Theodore's theology; see his “Der richtige Sinn der Bibel.” 
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Paul. Modern New Testament scholars take it to be an ad hoc invention by 
means of which Paul defends his apostolic mission to the communities against 
opponents.?? It provides him with a characterization of what makes the true 
apostle: all that matters is the content of his message, and this is identical 
with the Gospel of Christ. In Romans, the antithesis appears to have already 
assumed a more theological connotation. The non-theological use of ypduua 
is explained linguistically, since the Mosaic law was called (lepa) ypduuaTa, 
which Paul employed in the singular for sake of parallelism.^^ On the opposi- 
tion between spirit and law is now built an antithetical understanding of Old 
and New Covenant. The theologian Gerhard Ebeling describes this as follows: 


Yodupa should not be translated formally as “letter,” but as “law,” with re- 
spect to its “being established,’ its impotence (Rom 8:3), even its deadly 
effect (Rom 7:7ff; 2 Cor 3:6), whereas the spirit is the life-giving “prin- 
ciple” itself. As ypduua is “Moses in action’, rveûua is "Christ in action" 
(2 Cor 3:17). The first is a waning one (2 Cor 3:7; n; 13; 14), its essence is 
the power of the past (Rom 7:6), the second is enduring, its essence is the 
future (2 Cor 3:11; Rom 7:6).45 


The antithesis was given an ontological interpretation by the Greek Church 
Father Origen (d. c. 254). In Platonic fashion he identifies ypduua with sen- 
sual knowledge (Theodore employs the term nafsani) and the earthly realm of 
appearances. In contrast, rveûua belongs to the intelligible world of transcen- 
dent being. Scholars see the Origenist interpretation as a decontextualization 
which led to a shift in meaning: "The Pauline antithesis becomes the structure 
of revelation (of the Old and the New Covenant alike) and corresponds to the 
general structure of reality and understanding. Not the question of compli- 
ance, but of the deficiency of the word and the liberation of the spirit from 
the letter, the transcendence of the letter is now the essential problem.’ 
This Platonized understanding of the Pauline antithesis was embraced by 


43 See Wolter, “‘Spirit’ and ‘Letter,” esp. 36-42. 

44 Wolter, "Spirit and ‘Letter’’; see also Ebeling, “Geist und Buchstabe,” col. 1290. 

45 Ebeling, “Geist und Buchstabe," col. 1291; translation partly quoted from Wolter, "Spirit 
and ‘Letter,” 34; modified. 

46 Wolter, “Spirit and ‘Letter’” 36; Ebeling, "Geist und Buchstabe,” col. 1292. 

47 Ebeling, “Geist und Buchstabe," 1291; my English translation, emphasis added. 
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Athanasius (d. 373) and Cyril of Alexandria (d. 444),* both of whom were read 
by Theodore Abü Qurra.^? 

Theodore reproduces this Alexandrian tradition when in his Tract on the 
Veneration of the Holy Icons he claims: "As for you, O Jew, [...] remaining at- 
tached to God's word to you, you are the one who has not understood its mean- 
ing, nor will you ever understand it as long as you remain a Jew. [...] Because 
you do not comprehend the spiritual meaning of Scripture" (fa-amma anta ya 
yahüdi [...] muta'alliqan bi-qawl Allah laka alladt lam tadri mà ma‘nahu wa-lan 
tadriya abadan mà dumta yahidiyyan [...] li-annaka la tafham ma'na l-kitāb al- 
ruhant).°° This passage shows that Theodore's anti-Jewish polemic is not spe- 
cifically directed against Jews. Rather, in his view, understanding God's word 
literally simply means to have a “Jewish” understanding of it. Theodore here 
stands in a Christian tradition of anti-Jewish rhetoric that had endured for cen- 
turies and more often than not is nothing but a mock fight.5! Likewise the Jew 
in one of the Greek opuscula is only a straw man when the author makes him 
say: “All things are according to the letter" (mé&vta xat& tò ۱/۵۵52 The op- 
posite to a literal understanding is the pneumatic understanding of Scripture, 
the "spiritual meaning of Scripture" (ma na l-kitab al-ruhant), as Theodore calls 
it. Jewish literalism is thus a polemical topos that can be used against certain 
Christians as well.°° A telling example of this can be found in his Confirmation 
of Orthodoxy. There he writes: 


Now then, my friends, as for us, the community of everyone who lays 
claim to the Christian religion, we agree to the extent that we adhere 
to and believe in the books of the Old and New Testaments. We are di- 
vided only because we are at variance as to the meaning of these books 
(amma nahnu ya ha'ula'i maar kull man yantahilu din al-nasraniyya 
fa-qad ittafaqna ‘ala luzüm kutub al-'atiqa wa-l-hadita wa-L-tasdiq biha 
wa-innama ja'ala al-furqa baynana mà qad ihtalafna fihi min ma‘ant 
hadihi al-kutub).5^ 


48 Ebeling, “Geist und Buchstabe," 1291. 

He mentions both in his letter to the Armenians, which was translated into Greek by‏ وه 
Michael Syncellus; cf. Migne, Patrologia Graeca, vol. 90, 1515; Lamoreaux, Theodore Abi‏ 
Qurrah, 9o.‏ 

50 Dick, Traité du culte des icónes, 176-77; Griffith (trans.), Veneration of the Holy Icons, 76. 

51 Cf. Schreckenberg, Adversus Judaeos-Texte, 16. 

52 Migne, Patrologia Graeca, vol. 97, 1532. 

53 Cf. Rissanen, "Der richtige Sinn der Bibel,” 83. 

54 Bacha, Mayamir, 155-56; Lamoreaux (trans.), Theodore Abu Qurrah, 62. 
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Theodore adduces a number of biblical passages to show where competing 
Christian parties go astray in their understanding. When Deuteronomy 4:24 
says of God that he is a “consuming fire" (nar akila), the literalist must become 
a Zoroastrian (majus), for, strictly speaking, he then would have to worship fire. 
Daniel 7:9 says of God that he is the "ancient of days" ('atiq al-ayyam), and that 
“his hair is like pure wool" (Saruhu ka-L-suf al-naqi). According to this passage, 
the literalist has to imagine God as an old man. In Ezekiel 127, the prophet 
Ezekiel says of God "that from the waist up, he is fire and like lapis lazuli, and 
from the waist down, he is fire" (annahu min hasrihi ila fawqu nar wa-mitla al- 
lazuward wa-min hasrihi ila asfal nar). According to Theodore, the literalists 
have to imagine a God that changes or one that is different from that of Daniel 
and Moses. 

Theodore clearly tries to show that a literalist understanding of Scripture 
necessarily leads to absurdities. This strategy becomes even more plain with 
passages from the New Testament. When Christ says of himself in John 10:9 
that he is a "gate" (annahu bab), one would have to believe that he actually is a 
gate. When in John 15:1, he says that he is a "vine" (annahu karma), one would 
have to believe that he actually is a vine. After these quotations Theodore 
stresses that whoever does not believe in the "pure meaning" of the Old and 
the New Testament (bi-halis al-ma‘na fi kutub al-'atiqa wa-l-hadita) is a Jew.95 
In like manner he holds: 


If someone says that Christ will be pleased with your adhering to the let- 
ter of these books, even if you do not understand their true meaning, 
then he has turned Christianity into Judaism. They have made it aim 
at words rather than the intellect (fa-in gala الق‎ inna al-Masth yarda 
minka bi-l-tamassuk bi-nusah hadihi al-kutub dina al-ma'rifa bi-haqiqat 
ma'aniha fa-qad sayyara al-nasraniyya yahudiyya wa-ja'ala gayyatuhu 
bi-L-lafz là bi-L'aqL).96 


As Seppo Rissanen rightly emphasized, Theodore here turns the Pauline 
Yodaupa into the “word” (lafz) and rvedua into "intellect" (‘aq/).5” This terminol- 
ogy reflects Origen's Platonized interpretation of the antithesis with its episte- 
mological implications. 

To Theodore, the pneumatic understanding of Scripture, moreover, is the 
only remedy to the schism (furqa) of the various Christian denominations. 


55 Bacha, Mayamir, 156. 
56 Bacha, Mayamir, 156; Lamoreaux (trans.), Theodore Abu Qurrah, 62; modified. 
57 Rissanen, "Der richtige Sinn der Bibel,” 83. 
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Here we encounter a further aspect of his pneumatic exegesis. What guar- 
antees the right understanding of divine revelation is, from the recipient's 
perspective, the intellect. But it is secured from the transcendent side as 
well as by the works of the Holy Spirit. It has revealed the method (sabil) of 
understanding the true meaning of the Old as well as of the New Testament.58 
What is more, as the true author of the Scriptures, the Holy Spirit made Moses 
and the prophets announce the coming of Christ. Thus Theodore can claim: 
"As for us Christians, by the grace of the Holy Spirit we believe in the Old and 
in the New Testament, and we know that their starting point and their route 
are one" (fa-ammd nahnu al-nasara fa-inna bi-ni‘mat rüh al-qudus nu’minu bi-L- 
'atiqa wa-l-hadita wa-na‘lamu anna manahijahumá wa-ma'hadahuma wahid ).5? 
The works of the Holy Spirit continue in the Apostolic Fathers and the church 
councils.9? So too, the Chalcedonian creed, just as the testimonies from the 
Old Testament and what is written in the New Testament is therefore incorpo- 
rated into the reliable "structure of revelation" that is grounded in the works 
of the Holy Spirit. 


Siding with Qur'anic Theology 


Theodore often uses the verb qala to introduce his biblical quotations. 
The speakers are manifold: God, the prophets, Christ, the Apostles, or the 
Evangelists. Even the Torah speaks (hakada taqulu al-tawrat)8! or is the medi- 
um of the spoken word (qad qila fi al-tawrat).8? If one compares different mod- 
ern translations of Theodore's Arabic writings, it becomes apparent that they 
differ — not insignificantly - when it comes to phrases such as yaqūlu Allah fi 
Hüsa'a al-nabi or yaqülu Allah fi Isa‘y@ al-nabi. There are two ways of under- 
standing the preposition fi here: first, in the sense that the words of the proph- 
ets express divine authority. It is in this way that the preposition is understood 
by Lamoreaux when he translates “God said through the prophet Hosea"63 or 
“God said through the prophet Isaiah."6* Second, the preposition can be taken 


58 Cf. Bacha, Mayamir, 158—60. 

59 Dick, Traité du culte des icônes, 107; Griffith (trans.), Veneration of the Holy Icons, 39; 
slightly modified. 

60 See Rissanen, "Der richtige Sinn der Bibel," 86. 

61 Bacha, Mayamir, 30. 

62 Bacha, Mayamir, 41. 

63 Lamoreaux (trans.), Theodore Abi Qurrah, 180; emphasis added. 

64 Lamoreaux (trans.), Theodore Abii Qurrah, 146; emphasis added. 
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to mean a certain passage within the book of the prophet. Griffith seems to 
follow this option when he translates “the Lord said in Isaiah.”® This second 
way, however, does not reflect Theodore's theology of prophetic speech, which 
answers what has been called the "secret question of all prophecy," 66 i.e. from 
whence comes its legitimacy. Georg Graf correctly explained the way in which 
Theodore sees these matters: "It is the New Testament through which the Old 
Testament is confirmed. This is no surprise, since it was Christ as the eternal 
Son who sent Moses and the prophets to announce him."5? Correspondingly, 
we also find phrases like “the Son said through Isaiah" (qala al-ibn fi I$a*ya").98 
What Graf did not notice, however, is that this theological position parallels 
quranic views as to the sequence of revelation, and thus allows Theodore to 
exploit qur'anic theology for his own means. 

In the verses 5:44 and 5:46-47 one can find important passages where the 
succession of revelations to the ahl al-kitāb and their mutual dependencies are 
explained. I will quote them here at length: 


Surely We sent down the Torah, wherein is guidance and light; thereby the 
Prophets who had surrendered themselves gave judgement for those of 
Jewry, as did the masters and the rabbis, following such portion of God's 
Book as they were given to keep and were witnesses to. So fear not men, 
but fear you Me; and sell not My signs for a little price. Whoso judges not 
according to what God has sent down - they are the unbelievers. 

And We sent, following in their footsteps, Jesus son of Mary, confirm- 
ing the Torah before him; and We gave to him the Gospel, wherein is guid- 
ance and light, and confirming the Torah before it, as a guidance and an 
admonition unto the godfearing. 

So let the People of the Gospel judge according to what God has sent 
down therein. Whosoever judges not according to what God has sent 
down - they are the ungodly.5? 


Structurally, the revelation to the Christians (5:46-47) is similar to that received 
by the Jews (5:44). To both groups a scripture was "sent down" (anzala) by God. 
But from the perspective of the Qur'an, Christ receives the Gospel already with 
the authority to confirm the Torah (musaddiqan li-ma bayna yadayhi mina 


65 Griffith (trans.), Veneration of the Holy Icons, 76; emphasis added. 
66 Jeremias, "Vollmacht des Propheten,” 307. 

67 Graf, Die arabischen Schriften, 28. 

68 Cf. Bacha, Mayamir, 41. 

69  Arberry (trans.), Koran Interpreted, 106-07. 
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al-tawrati; 5:46). This implies a clear hierarchy of revealed scriptures, the end- 
point of which is, of course, the Quran itself. But if verse 5:47 commands the 
ahl al-injil to keep God's word as it was sent down to them, it is specifically his 
word expressed in a scripture which is in some way superior to the Torah. 
Theodore certainly knew the Qur’an.”° He occasionally quotes from it, but 
in neither his Arabic nor in his Greek writings do we find quoted the verses in 
question. Nevertheless, that his position is in accordance with the Qur'an can 
be inferred from statements such as the following: “Christ confirms Moses and 
the prophets. Both the Old Testament and the New Testament thus belong to 
us, even as Solomon the son of David said in the Song of Songs, 'On our doors 
(wa-l-Masth yuhaqqiqu Musa wa-l-anbiy@ fa- 
land l-'atiqa wa-l-hadita kama qala Sulayman ibn Dawid ft tasbihat al-tasabih 
inna al-Masth yuhaqqiqut-tamarat al-'atiqa wa-l-hadita).” The interpretive 


1» 


are all fruits, both old and new 


primacy of the Christian Bible claimed by Theodore is based, on the one hand, 
on his pneumatic exegesis. On the other hand, it is based on the quranic hier- 
archy of revelation. Ultimately, this leads to a radical dependence of the Jewish 
Bible on the Christian Gospel: "11 not for the gospel, however, we would not 
believe that Moses is from God. [...] So also, we believe that the prophets are 
from God on account of the gospel" (lawla L-injil lam nusaddiq Musa annahu 
min Allah |...| kadalika saddaqna l-anbiya' annahum min ‘ind Allah min qibal 
al-injil).”* Thus, the Old Testament becomes nothing but an image of the New 
Testament (wa-l-hadita al-muqaddasa allati innamd kanat al-‘atiqa süratan 
laha).”8 


Biblical Quotations and Anti-Jewish Rhetoric 


Our discussion has shown thus far that Theodore's argumentative strategies 
are characterized by a strong anti-Jewish impetus. Griffith justly called atten- 
tion to the fact that his writings contain “some of the sharpest anti-Jewish 
expressions to be found in Christian Arabic literature."^ As is the case with 
Theodore's theological alignment with the Qur'an, they may partly be de- 
scribed as examples of what Griffith called a discourse of accommodation. But 


70 On his use of Quranic quotations, see Bertaina, “Development of Testimony Collections,” 
168-71. 

71 Bacha, Mayamir, 154; Lamoreaux (trans.), Theodore Abu Qurrah, 39. 

72 Dick, Traité de léxistence du Createur, 257; Lamoreaux (trans.), Theodore Abi Qurrah, 24. 

73 Bacha, Mayamir, 160. 

74 Griffith, “Reflections,” 170. 
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we have also seen that Jews are not exclusively the target of this polemic. Anti- 
Judaism, as a rhetorical topos, can be turned against certain Christians and 
Muslims as well. This strategy seeks to make use of anti-Jewish sentiments in 
the polemic against both certain Christians and Muslims.” If the apologist is 
able to show that the adversaries' position is "Jewish," they will automatically 
have to distance themselves from it. Biblical quotations are an important part 
of this rhetoric. 

Like the early Christian apologists and the Church Fathers, Theodore takes 
over anti-Jewish rhetoric from the New Testament. Of central importance is the 
Pauline motive of the stubbornness of the Jews. Highlighted above and again 
depending on Paul, Theodore turns the apparent foolishness of Christianity 
into a criterion for its truth. Whoever does not comprehend this truth judges 
by worldly wisdom (hikmat al-'alam). In Theodore's eyes, the Jews are even less 
capable of comprehending this truth. So, he holds: “No one should be surprised 
attheJew when he does not understand these things, because he is coarse and 
stupid, as the prophets have testified about him" (wa-l-yahudi la yujabu minhu 
haytu là yafhamu hadihi al-umür li-annahu jaliz ahmaq kama sahidat ‘alayhi 
al-nubuwwa).’® The next sentence makes apparent the Pauline inspiration: 
“Blindness is deep-seated in his heart [cf. Romans 11:8]. As St. Paul said: ‘Until 
today, when the old commandment is read, coarseness prevails over their 
hearts’ [2 Corinthians 3:14 [" (wa-l-‘am@ mustahkam ‘ala qalbihi kama qala Mar 
Bilis innahu hatta Lyawm ida quréat al-wasiyya al-'atiqa fa-l-gilaz Samil ‘ala 
qulübihim). 

Paul had already resorted to the Old Testament in Romans 11:8 (cf. 
Deuteronomy 29:3; Isaiah 29:10). Theodore employs the same material in his 
apologetics. Again, he seeks to demonstrate the stubbornness of the Jews 
when he quotes Deuteronomy 29:3: 


It was as Moses said to you, "You have seen what God did in your pres- 
ence, but God did not give you eyes with which to see, ears with which to 
hear and hearts with which to understand" (kama gala laka Musa innaka 
gad ra'ayta mà sana‘ Allah bayna yadayka fa-lam yu'tikum Allah 'uyünan 
tabsarina biha wa-la adànan tasma'üna biha wa-la qulüban tafhamüna 
biha).”” 


75 On this, see Griffith, “Jews and Muslims,” esp. 66. 
76 Dick, Traité du culte des icônes, 168; Griffith (trans.), Veneration of the Holy Icons, 72-73. 
77 Bacha, Mayamir, 153-54; Lamoreaux (trans.), Theodore Abi Qurrah, 38. 
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The quotation follows a block of Old Testament testimonies which are grouped 
together to prove Christ's messiahship. This approach had already taken on a 
life of its own in Greek and Latin works belonging to the genre of Adversus 
iudaeos. It is not supposed to missionize Jews or to fight Jewish contestations 
against Christianity. Rather, it is meant to fortify the claim to truth of the 
Christian religion and to strengthen its adherents in their faith.” This again 
became imperative for Christians living under Muslim rule. Accordingly, when 
discussing the stubbornness of the Jews, Theodore writes: “Rather, what is sur- 
prising, is the madness of the Christians" (wa-lakinna al-'ajab min al-majanin 
al-nasara), for in his eyes they are abandoning their traditions. 

While the preceding points need to be considered as belonging to the dis- 
course of accommodation, the Adversus iudaeos rhetoric could also be used 
against the Muslims, and thus it takes on the function of resistance. As we have 
seen above, Theodore appropriates qur’anic arguments to underpin the inter- 
pretive primacy of the Christian Bible. From the perspective of the Quran, it is, 
of course, the message revealed to the prophet Muhammad that confirms the 
Old and the New Testament retrospectively. Theodore must have been aware 
that this endangers his own arguments. One of the Greek opuscula is explicitly 
dedicated to this topic.’ The reasoning of the Muslim opponent goes as fol- 
lows. Before Moses, the world had worshiped idols (xatetSwAog Av 6 xdcpos). 
After he taught his religion, there was a clear way to decide that only those 
who followed him were pious (eùce§eîv). Then, Christ came with his message. 
From then on, the pious are only those who follow Christ. In turn, just as Moses 
was replaced by Christ, Muhammad replaced Christ after he taught the mes- 
sage of Islam. Theodore’s eponymous character objects to this on the following 
grounds: Muhammad cannot replace Christ only by teaching a new religion. 
Moses and Jesus can be acknowledged as trustworthy in their teachings, not 
because they taught them, but because what they taught was confirmed by 
miracles (miatwodpevos Tà AnAodpever [...] 8tà x&v oyusiwv). Theodore adduces a 
number of miracles that were worked by Moses, which he also quotes in one of 
his Arabic tracts:°° the staff that turns into a snake (Exodus 4:1-5), the leprous 
hand (Exodus 4:6-8), and the transformation of water into blood (Exodus 4:9). 
He also quotes some of the miracles that were worked by Christ. But in addi- 
tion, Christ was also prophesied by Moses )00106 6 Mwvojjs ]...[ 6 
EMEL 8060000 tov Xpiotóv).8! This not only testifies to his trustworthiness, but 


78 | SeeSchreckenberg, Adversus Judaeos-Texte, 16. 
79  Gleiand Khoury, Schriften zum Islam, 89-93. 
80 See Bacha, Mayamir, 141. 

81  Anallusion to Genesis 3:15; Deuteronomy 18:18. 
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also justifies his replacement of Moses. The dialogue ends with the following 
statement: 


After being prophesied by Moses and with so many and such marvel- 
ous signs engendering faith that he had come from God, he exhorted his 
disciples, “Take heed that you are not led astray [Luke 21:8], for the law 
and the prophets were until John the Baptist [Matthew 1113]. Whoever 
has ears to hear, let them hear [Matthew 13:9 |.” Where does this leave your 
prophet? (obrog 6 086 rod Mwvoéwç 7۳۵08۷۵066 xal 20000014 0] 6 
EQUTOV 7۳10۲۵008۷06 00۳20۱6 76066 0600 62002106۷06, rapeyyvudra ۲01 0 
۵۵۲۵6 2۵۵۰ ۵267۲2۲6 uy rAavndeite. 6 vóptoc yàp xal ol 7200017 6 
"Io&vvou tod Bartiotod. 6 &ycv Ota 660060 00006000. 1100 odv 6 0۷6 
bydv)82 


Here, the author argues for the primacy of the Christians as concerns sacred 


history, which has implications for the interpretive primacy of their sacred 


Scriptures as well. Christ was prophesied by Moses, but he surpasses Moses in 


working miracles. He even could pass on the power to perform miracles unto 


his disciples. The rhetorical question, “Where does this leave your prophet?” 
is clearly meant to emphasize that nothing of this holds true of Muhammad. 


In a little more detail, the same argument can be found in the tract On the 


Confirmation of the Mosaic Law. The biblical passages from the Old Testament 
are quoted verbatim here, and further testimonies are added (Exodus 3:6; 11; 
13; 16). Moreover, Theodore alludes to prophecies about Christ: 


Because of the exalted nature of the earlier prophecy of Moses, however, 
how much more necessary is that we accept Christ than Moses! These 
prophets spoke of Christ and the whole of his mission, the crucifixion 
[Isaiah 65:2], the stabbing [Zechariah 12:10], the nailing of his hands and 
feet and the dividing of his clothes [Psalms 22:16-18], the spitting in his 
face and the whipping of his back [Isaiah 50:6], how by his wounds we 
would be redeemed from our sins and cured from the illness of our mis- 
deeds [Isaiah 53:5], how he would be given vinegar to drink and myrrh 
to eat [Psalms 69:21]. Such passages in the prophets are well known ( fa- 
kam yanbagi an yuqbala8? al-Masih aktar mimma qubila Musa li-saraf 
ma qad 50000 aydan min nubuwwat Musa wa-l-anbiy@ kullihim ‘alayhi 


Glei and Khoury, Schriften zum Islam, 93; Lamoreaux (trans.), Theodore Abu Qurrah, 214; 
slightly modified. 
Emendation made by Lamoreaux; Bacha reads naqbala. 
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wa-‘ala tadbirihi kullihi min al-salb wa-l-ta‘n wa-tasmir al-yadayn wa-l-ri- 
jlayn wa-L-iqtira* ‘ala tiyabihi wa-l-basq ft wajhihi wa-jald zahrihi wa-anna- 
hu bi-jirahihi yafdi l-nās min hatayahum wa-yudawt min amrad dunübihim 
wa-annahu suqiya hallan wa-ut'ima murran wa-mawadi‘ mà qad dakarna 
ma'rifa fi --anbiya?).8^ 


Whereas in the Greek opusculum the point of these testimonies is clearly to 
disprove Muslim claims, the Arabic tract seemingly does not pursue such a po- 
lemic. However, if we take into account the reason Moses is inferior to Christ, 
we can suppose that Theodore here might be polemicizing against the prophet 
of Islam, too. According to him, Moses did not himself possess the power to 
work miracles, he was nothing but a servant with a command (innamd kana 
‘abdan ma'müran), and only by the command and through the power of God 
could his miracles come about. The Quran applies the term "servant" ( abd) to 
prophets like Zechariah (sūra 19:2), David (sūra 38:17), and Job (sūra 38:41). It is 
a common designation for the prophet Muhammad as well (see e.g. sura 57:9). 
In Theodore's eyes, Muhammad must have been at best "nothing but a servant 
with a command,’ just like Moses. What adds to this is the prophet's impotence 
with respect to working miracles narrated throughout the Quran.95 The only 
proper miracle attributed to Muhammad, and even so only by Muslim tradition 
and not by the Quran itself, is the splitting of the moon in sūra 54:1. Rather, the 
Quran constantly stresses the futility of miracles. Since God has not given faith 
to the unbelievers, miracles will not change that anyway. What is striking 
about Theodore's testimonies is that they correspond to quranic narratives. 
There we also find the staff turned into a snake (sura 26:23) or the leprous hand 
(sūra 26:33). Jesus says about himself in the Qur'an: ‘I will heal the blind and the 
leper and bring to life the dead, by the leave of God. [...] Surely, in that is a sign 
for you, if you are believers" (sūra 3:49).8” Theodore's aim in this tract is not to 
harmonize his portrayal of the miracles worked by Christ with what is written 
about him in the Quran. He stresses that the power to work miracles on their 
own was passed from Jesus unto his disciples. Therefore, they were even more 
powerful than Moses in this respect. Marshalled together, these points support 
the supremacy of the Christian faith. From this example, we can understand 
the way in which Theodore employs the Adversus iudaeos rhetoric to criticize 
Islam without putting himself in danger. 


84 Bacha, Mayamir, 144-45; Lamoreaux (trans.), Theodore Abu Qurrah, 30-31. 
85 See Gril, “Miracles,” esp. 397-98. 

86 Gril, “Miracles.” 

87  Arberry (trans.), Koran Interpreted, 52. 
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Writing Christian theology in Arabic in the first ‘Abbasid century was con- 
strained by the socio-political situation of the time. The pact of ‘Umar de- 
manded that Christians not speak out against Islam, nor practice their religion 
overtly in the public realm. At the same time, the ‘Abbasids tried to summon 
non-Muslims to Islam, a policy that would guarantee them political participa- 
tion. Thus, conversion was a viable option for many Christians. In response to 
this pressure, Christian writers tried to encourage their co-religionists to keep 
to their faith, and found two strategies to cope with these circumstances, viz. 
one of accommodation and one of resistance. Since biblical texts played a vital 
role in their compositions, their use of biblical quotations was necessarily gov- 
erned by these two strategies. 

The aim of the present paper has been to study the way in which Theodore 
Abu Qurra’s use of biblical quotations mirrors both approaches. The biblical 
texts he employs seldom include Islamic vocabulary, so that there are only a 
few quotations where the Arabic translation can be viewed as a clandestine 
critique. Unlike other theologians of his time, Theodore does not explicitly face 
the accusation of the corruption of the Gospels (tahrif). Rather, his pneumatic 
exegesis allows him to regard the accusation as altogether futile. For Theodore, 
it is the content and not the form of the biblical text that matters. This commit- 
ment not only justifies a rather liberal approach to the text itself, but is a clear 
theological statement against any kind of literalism. Taking over the rhetoric of 
the preceding Christian tradition, Theodore identifies literalism with a “Jewish” 
understanding of Scripture. Yet, in general, his anti-Judaism functions broadly 
as a polemical topos. While his pneumatic exegesis belongs to the discourse of 
resistance in that it wholly rejects Muslim charges, his anti-Judaism is part of 
both discourses. Theodore employs a form of accommodation when he sides 
with quranic theology, and argues for the primacy of the Gospel of Christ over 
the Jewish Bible just as the Quran does. But it is a form of resistance as well: he 
makes the power of working miracles a criterion for the trustworthiness of the 
divine Messenger. Here, the interpretive primacy of the Christian Bible is un- 
derpinned by Christianity's primacy as concerns sacred history. Jesus and the 
Apostles were capable of working miracles on their own, so that their message 
is closer to truth than that of Moses, since Moses lacked this capability. This 
limitation holds even more strongly for the prophet of Islam. 

Investigating Theodore's use of biblical quotations thus allows us to see the 
way in which the Bible played a central role in defending the Christian world- 
view against that of Islam. It ought to give meaning to the lives of Christians 
living under Muslim rule. But it is the apologist's exegesis that makes Scripture 
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speak in the first place. The Arab Christian apologists did not view the text of 
the Bible as a static image of the past, but as a vivid mirror of their own present. 
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Ninth-Century Judeo-Arabic Texts of Biblical 
Questions and Answers* 


David Sklare 


In the tenth century, there was an efflorescence of biblical exegesis written 
in Judeo-Arabic, produced by both Rabbanite and Karaite Jews. Sa‘adya Gaon, 
Ya'qüb al-Qirqisani, Samuel ben Hofni Gaon, Yefet ben ‘Eli and others all wrote 
large, mature, continuous commentaries on Scripture. This literature clearly 
did not spring from nowhere. I would like to present here two early texts from 
the ninth century that I believe provide us with a partial sense of the complex 
cultural and intellectual background of subsequent exegetical activity. 

These two texts, which I refer to at present simply as Text A and Text B, 
consist of a series of questions and answers on biblical topics. It is clear in 
both texts that the authors were addressing questions presented by someone 
else. These may have been questions sent to the author — which is rather clear 
in the case of Text B — or the questions may have come from a list circulated 
by someone else. An example of such a list is the one written in the ninth cen- 
tury by the biblical skeptic, Hiwi al-Balhi.! Hiwi's composition, written in po- 
etic Hebrew, consisted of two hundred questions, the purpose of which was 
to criticize Scripture and demonstrate its theological weaknesses and inter- 
nal inconsistencies. These include such questions as why did God not create 
man holy and pure? Why should the blood of animals be acceptable to God 
as an atonement? Why did Isaac allow himself to be sacrificed? We can re- 
construct about one quarter of Hiwi's questions, mostly from a fragment of 
Sa‘adya Gaon's response to them, also written in poetic Hebrew and from a list 
of twelve biblical questions Sa‘adya responds to at the end of the third chapter 
of Emunot we-De'ot.? 


This article is based on a paper delivered at the 2016 conference of the European Association 

of Biblical Studies held in Leuven, Belgium. It is a revised, enlarged and updated version of 

part of my article "Scriptural Questions." 

1 Only one small fragment of Hiwi's original text has been identified. See Fleischer, “Remnant.” 

2 See Davidson, Saadia’s Polemic. Further information is provided in Zucker, “Notes and 
Additions" The questions and their origins are discussed at length in Rosenthal, "Hiwi al- 
Balkhi.” Ben-Zion Yehoshua has suggested that even though Hiwi may have been born in 
Balb, he was active and wrote in Baghdad (*Hiwi al-Balkhi"). Sarah Stroumsa has renewed the 
discussion of Hiwi in the context of Muslim heretical thinking. See her Freethinkers. 
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The questions in our texts, however, are quite different in nature and intent. 
The majority of the questions in these two texts are concerned with under- 
standing contradictions or inconsistencies in the scriptural text. For example, 
why does it say in Exodus (21:37) "When a man steals an ox or a sheep, and 
slaughters it or sells it, he shall pay five oxen for the ox, and four sheep for the 
sheep,’ while in Proverbs (6:31-32) it says “A thief is not held in contempt for 
stealing to appease his hunger: Yet if caught he must pay sevenfold; He must 
give up all he owns"?? Another example asks why the "Sea" which Solomon 
placed in front of the Temple has a capacity of two thousand bat in 1 Kings 
(7:26), while in 2 Chronicles (4:5) it holds three thousand bat?* Some of the 
questions do have theological implications, although the responses remain on 
a linguistic level. For example, in one instance the questioner asks why does it 
say in one place in Psalms (121:4) "See, the guardian of Israel neither slumbers 
nor sleeps" while in another place (44:24) it has "Rouse Yourself, why do You 
sleep, O Lord? Awaken, do not reject us forever?" The author's response is to 
point out that words such as “sleep” and “awaken” often have multiple mean- 
ings, many of them metaphorical.5 

The impression one gains from these questions is that they are the result 
of a close, but sometimes simplistic reading of the Bible. On the other hand, 
some of the questions raised are textual problems that have occupied biblical 
scholars throughout the centuries. There is, however, no sense of opposition, 
defiance or critique as we have in Hiwi’s questions. The questioners seem to be 
simply seeking answers to questions that bothered them. 

Before turning to a more detailed description of the two texts, I should em- 
phasize one caveat. The manuscripts we have for both texts were preserved in 
the genizot of Cairo. This means that we have only fragments of them and do 
not know the full extent of the texts nor all of their content. Anything that we 
can say about these texts is therefore accompanied with a large question mark 
and the warning that there may be much that remains unknown about the 
books. 


3 Cambridge, Cambridge University Library, T-S 07.41, fol. 2a: "U^ וסלת ען מא קל חמשה בקר‎ 
בת' ית'‎ pn .תחת הש' וארבע צאן תח' הש' וקל שלמה ונמצא ישלם שבעתיים את כל‎ Some of 
these texts were published by Moshe Zucker in his book Rav Saadya Gaon’s Translation of the 
Torah. This question is found on 47-48; Hebrew translation, 70-71. 

4 Saint Petersburg, Russian National Library, Yevr.-Arab. 11:3292 (henceforth RNL Yevr.-Arab. 
11:3292) fol. 1a. Most of the question itself is missing in the manuscript. 

5 Cambridge, Cambridge University Library, T-S Ar. 27.3, fols. v-2v: קולה הנה לא‎ jp וסאלת‎ 
וקאל עורה למה תישן ייי.‎ qu» .ינום ולא‎ The question and lengthy answer are found in Zucker, 
Rav Saadya Gaon's Translation of the Torah, 60—61; Hebrew translation, 87-88. 
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Text A and Text B both deal with comparable types of questions and the 
exegetical approaches of the authors are similar. In one case, they share the 
same question with parallel answers. The two texts clearly come from the same 
cultural context and I believe that we can use them together when trying to 
determine the time and place of their composition. Since their discussion is 
on the level of literal exegesis — or peshat — with no use of or references to rab- 
binic midrashic exegesis, one might conclude that the authors were Karaites. 
Both authors, however, were clearly Rabbanites, as will become clear from the 
description below. 

Let us first turn to Text A. I have identified eleven manuscript fragments of 
this work, representing eight different original manuscripts, and which pre- 
serve thirty-five questions or parts of questions. For such an early work, this is 
a rather large number of manuscripts to have reached the genizot of Cairo. A 
number of these fragments were published more than fifty years ago by Moshe 
Zucker.’ Zucker, however, did not realize the nature of the work and thought 
that the questions had emanated from Jewish heretical circles such as that of 
Hiwi al-Balhi.® 

He also did not understand the significance of the fact that a large number of 
the manuscripts of Text A were written in phonetic orthography as opposed to 
the standard orthography of Judeo-Arabic. Phonetic orthography means that 
words have been spelled in a way that reflects Arabic as it was spoken and not 
the standardized spelling found in literary texts. The definite particle in Arabic, 
which is spelled alif làm (al- 58), can serve to illustrate the phenomenon. 
When the definite particle comes before the "sun-letters" (sibilants, dentals, 
ra’, lam, and nun), in speech the lam is assimilated to the following consonant. 
In Arabic orthography and standard Judeo-Arabic orthography, the /am still 
appears, even though it is not pronounced. It disappears in phonetic orthog- 
raphy. Furthermore, in spoken Arabic there is a phenomenon known as 0 
in which the long à vowel is pronounced as eh, or ey. In standard Judeo-Arabic, 
the letter alep always represents the long vowel. In phonetic orthography, the 


6 There is the possibility that the two texts were composed by the same author. While there 
are some stylistic elements that separate the texts, it is possible that one author wrote both 
of them at different times. On the other hand, at present there is no way to prove a single au- 
thor. I will therefore treat them for the time being as having been composed by two different 
authors. 

7 Zucker Rav Saadya Gaon’s Translation of the Torah, Judeo-Arabic text, 44-64; annotated 
Hebrew translation, 65-91. 

8 Zucker Rav Saadya Gaon's Translation of the Torah, 12-41. He did recognize, however, that 
the questions in these texts were asked in quite a different spirit than those of Hiwi (ibid., 
37, n. 73). 
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ülep is often replaced by the letter yád. Thus, while the word an-nas (the peo- 
ple) is written in standard Judeo-Arabic orthography as ,אלנאס‎ in phonetic or- 
thography it is written .אניס‎ 

So why is phonetic orthography important for us? As demonstrated by 
Joshua Blau and Simon Hopkins, the phenomenon of phonetic orthography 
is early, first found in papyri, and it precedes the development of standard 
orthography.? There were in fact two forms of phonetic orthography: a fully 
phonetic form used in the ninth century and a later transitional form in use 
roughly during the tenth century, in parallel use with standard orthography. A 
fully phonetic manuscript is therefore an early one, reflecting a work written 
in the ninth century. Another important implication of phonetic orthography 
is that it was used by people who spoke Arabic, but who had no - or little — 
contact with literary Arabic works and were thus not exposed to standard 
Arabic orthography. Such populations therefore probably had relatively little 
contact with the rich intellectual life that was developing in many of the urban 
centers of the Islamic empire. This gives us some hint of the cultural environ- 
ment in which Text A was written. 

The manuscript fragments of Text A give us some difficulty when we try 
to reconstruct the text. There are a number of fragments containing parallel 
questions and answers, which should be useful in establishing an edition. We 
find, however, that even though two manuscripts may have the same question 
and answer, the units of question and answer preceding and following it are 
different in the two manuscripts. Furthermore, in some cases, while the paral- 
lel texts may be similar in content and structure, someone has clearly edited 
one of the texts. In other cases, the text that in one manuscript appears in full 
phonetic orthography has been transcribed into transitional orthography in 
a later manuscript. The text of Text A was evidently somewhat fluid and was 
changed by copyists. The fact that it is made up of small, independent units 
of question and answer made it easy for copyists to rearrange according to 
their own understanding and preference. The fluidity of the text can be seen 
in the numbering of the units of question and answer (found in most manu- 
scripts) that also seems to have changed from copyist to copyist. The highest 
number found is fifty-four, which gives us some rough idea of the size of the 


9 The phenomenon of phonetic orthography was first recognized by Joshua Blau and Simon 
Hopkins who have described it in a number of joint publications. See Blau and Hopkins, 
“Early Judaeo-Arabic Orthography;" idem, "A Vocalized Judaeo-Arabic Letter;” idem, "Papyri;" 
idem, “Early Biblical Translations;" idem, “Aramaic vocabulary;" idem, “An Old Glossary"; 
Hopkins, “Vorlage.” 
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work. It may, however, have contained many more questions and answers than 
fifty-four. 

The phenomenon of a text with such a fluid nature is reminiscent of another 
early Judeo-Arabic book, the popular anti-Christian polemic Qissat mujadalat 
al-usquf, translated into Hebrew in the eleventh century as Pulmus Nestor ha- 
komer." The earliest manuscripts of Qissat mujadalat al-usquf are also in pho- 
netic orthography and it was also edited, changed and re-organized by copyists 
throughout its long life." Such texts appear to represent a transitional stage in 
early medieval Jewish culture between an oral culture in which the role and 
identity of the individual author was not so important and a literary culture 
in which the authorship of a book was clear and the structure of the book was 
maintained in the manuscript transmission more or less as the author had es- 
tablished 16.12 This, however, is a subject for a different article. 

There is some evidence indicating that Text A was written in an area where 
Christianity had a strong cultural influence. One of the questions asks about 
the seeming contradiction between Numbers (28:3-4), which says that the 
'olah sacrifice should be offered in the morning and the evening, and be- 
tween Ezekiel (46:13, 15) which mentions only the morning sacrifice and thus 


10 Both the Judeo-Arabic and Hebrew texts were edited, translated and commented upon in 
Lasker and Stroumsa, Polemic. 

11 Lasker and Stroumsa suggest an approximate date for Qissat mujadalat al-usquf's com- 
postion in the middle of the ninth century, probably in Syria or Iraq (Polemic, vol. 1, 19). 
On the fluidity of the text, see 23-26 in the same work. The Syrian Jazira may also be the 
area in which Texts A and B were composed. See below. 

12 Gregor Schoeler describes a similar process in the early development of the literature 
of the Arabo-Islamic sciences. "However, to make a clear-cut dichotomy between author 
and transmitter is, at least in the early period, impracticable: until at least the third/ninth 
and fourth/tenth centuries, most transmitters added to or subtracted from works they 
transmitted or modified them in some other way. From the fourth/tenth century, how- 
ever, more and more "stabilized" works were transmitted in a more or less fixed form." See 
Schoeler, The Oral and the Written, 36. 

Concerning orality versus literary in Jewish literature in this period, one may con- 
sult Fishman, Becoming the People of the Talmud, chapter 1 (The Place of Oral Matters in 
Geonic Culture) and chapter 2 (Oral Matters among Jews of Qayrawan and al-Andalus: 
Framing Sefarad). A summary of the discussion concerning "Oral versus Written Talmud" 
is found in Brody, Geonim, 156-61. Rina Drory (Emergence) suggests a useful and inter- 
esting hypothesis concerning origins of early medieval Jewish literature. Her method 
of analysis, however, is constrained by its dependence on the framework of polysystem 
theory and lacks historical information. (A summary of Drory's approach may be found 
in Drory, Models and Contacts, chapters 5—6.). 
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seemingly changes the Pentateuchal commandment. Among his other re- 
marks here, the author of Text A wrote, "We are obligated by all that we have 
been commanded until God says, ‘I had commanded you to do such and such, 
but now, do not do what I had commanded you. This is like what it says in 
the Christian Bible (al-injil), ‘God commanded a soul for a soul, an eye for eye, 
and a tooth for a tooth. But I say to you, do not punish the sinner’ By my life, 
this and similar verses are indeed abrogation.’ He was apparently paraphras- 
ing here the Sermon on the Mount in the Gospel of Matthew (5:38-39). He 
then goes on to explain that the verses in Ezekiel did not constitute an abroga- 
tion as they do not contain the directive not to do what had been previously 
commanded. 

Now, it is quite possible that our author's example of abrogation of the Old 
Testament by the New was taken from a Christian anti-Jewish polemic, or 
perhaps from his own personal polemical encounter. This gives us some fur- 
ther sense of his cultural context. It is of further interest to us that he uses the 
word muhalif (literally: contradicting) for “abrogation” and not the expected 
nash, which is the Islamic technical term for scriptural abrogation. The issue of 
abrogation was an issue in early quranic exegesis and jurisprudence as there 
are qur'ànic passages that seem to contradict one another. An Islamic genre 
of books entitled “al-Nasih wa-l-mansuh” therefore developed. Muslims also 
used the technical term nas/ in their polemics with Jews, maintaining that the 
Quran had abrogated the Torah.* Our author seems to have been ignorant of 
the Muslim usage while quite aware of the Christian terminology. 

While Islamic terminology may be absent from this text, the Arabic lan- 
guage itself was an important source of linguistic reference for our author. He 
refers to Arabic usage a number of times in order to illustrate the metaphorical 
use of words, and he clearly expects that his readers will appreciate his exam- 
ples. Going back to the question about God sleeping and waking mentioned 


13 Cambridge, Cambridge University Library, 1-5 Ar. 16.41 (Zucker, Rav Saadya Gaon’s 
Translation of the Torah, 57): 
יקול אלה אני כונת‎ onn תיקון של צוקר) הוא ואגיב‎ nya) [ובל מא אמרה אלה פי אתורה]‎ 
פלם תפעלון דילך אלאמר אלדי אמרתכום במא קאל ود אלאנזאל‎ NTI NTI אמרתכום‎ 
(צ"ל אלאנגיל) אן אלה אמר אן לקתל אנפס בדל נפס ועין בדל עין וסין בדל סין ואנא‎ 
מוכאליף פאמא אד קאל יחזקאל‎ pa לא תועאקבון עאצי פהדא ומתלוה לעמרי‎ mao אקול‎ 
באלגדה (=באלגדאה) שיה ולם יקול קרבו בלעשי ולם יקול לא תקרבו בלעשי פאלאמר‎ 
אלאול לאזם תיבית חתא יונהא ענוה פיקול לא תקרבון ואלא אלאמר ליזים אבדא חתי ינהא‎ 
ענוה.‎ 
14 On nash as an internal Islamic issue see: Burton, Islamic Theories of Abrogation; Fatoohi, 
Abrogation. On the polemical use of nash, see Sklare, “Responses.” 
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at the beginning of this article, our author lists here ten different usages of 
the word "awaken" in the Bible. He goes on to mention a number of different 
meanings for the word "sleep." In order to illustrate his point, he quotes two 
Arabic sayings, one being "I was asleep about this matter" meaning “I neglected 
it" As his second example he quotes the saying “Do not sleep about so and 
so" meaning “Do not be generous towards him." 5 In another question he was 
asked about the difficult verse in 1 Chronicles (7:15) “And Machir took wives for 
Huppim and for Shuppim. The name of his sister was Maacah and the name 
of the second was Zelophehad.” As part of his response, he maintains that the 
name Zelophehad can be both male and female, just as the Arabic name Gazal 
is used for both.!6 Our author clearly expected his readers to be familiar with 
the Arabic usages he cites and to appreciate how they illustrate his linguistic 
points. 

I will now turn to our second text, Text B, which is somewhat different 
in character from Text A. Three fragments from three different manuscripts 
have survived from Text B. One of these is a relatively large fragment from the 
Firkovitch collection containing ten folios. All three fragments together make 
for a continuous text of eleven and a half folios, containing nineteen questions 
and answers. The author of Text B addresses the questioner or interlocutor di- 
rectly in a number of places in a way that seems to go beyond the needs of the 
common literary dialogical style. He adds remarks such as: "According to you, 


Cambridge, Cambridge University Library, T-S Ar. 27.3:‏ 15 
וסאלת ען קולה הנה לא ינום ולא qu»‏ וקאל עורה למה תישן »^2 קד אעלמנאב אן לישראל 
לפט'ה ואחדה תכתלף מעאניהא פי כתיר מן כלאמהם וכדלב לבל אומה. פלא יגוז נחמל כל 
אנואע תפסירהא עלי נוע ואחד וקד וצפנא לכ בתיר מן הדא פי בלמת איש. DTN‏ איצ'א 
ההונא אן ללערב כלמה ואחדה jn‏ בלאמהם להא מעאני בתיר מתל קול אלקאיל py‏ יעני עין 
חיואן ועין יע' נביע מא ועין יע' קורץ אלשמס. ועין יע' נמודג אלמתאע ועין יע' גאסוס אללצוץ 
ועין יע' דינר דהב ועין יע' חיול אלמיזאן וכתיר [n‏ כלאמהם מא ذم נדבר. ובדלב לפט'ה עורה 
עלי מעאני שתי. אמא עורה למה תישן ^v‏ מענאה ארחם ולא תסכט יא רב ומתלה אם זך וישר 
אתה בי עתה יעיר poy‏ ושלם nu‏ צדקך. קאל לאיוב אן درم ברי פאן אלה' ירחמכ ויכאפיב 
עלא קדר צלאחכ. ואשתבה פי לפט'ת עורה קולה עורה כבודי עורה הנבל וכנור אעירה 
שחר ... וקד וגדנא איצ'א לפט'ת נומה navi‏ ויקיצה ליס תפסירהם נוום ולא יקצ'א. קולה 
נמו רעיך Ton‏ אשור. ישכנו אדיריך TAY wal‏ על ההרים. PIPN PRI‏ מענאה אנהזמו קואדב 
ותפרקו קומכ ... פלמא אד לם יגוז נקול פי רבנא נום ולא main‏ עלי עיט'ם גברוותה וקדרתה 
באן מענאה ארחם. וקד תקול אלערב כנת נאים ען הדא אלאמר איי תרכתה עני ואיצ'א לא 
תנאם ען פלאן לא תוסע עליה. 
The manuscript (Cambridge, Cambridge University Library, 1-5 Ar. 50.111) is rather dam-‏ 16 
פיגוז אן יוסמא צלפחד אמראה ויוסמ[א] aged here. I quote only the relevant sentence:‏ 
רגול כמא יוסמא בלערביה גזאל לרגול וללמרה. 
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this would be contradictory” or “you would disagree with this’ or, “May God 
clarify for you the hidden and secret things. Know, may God grant you success, 
that Yehoshafat had made his son Yehoram king ...”!9 

The possibility that someone may have sent his questions on biblical exege- 
sis to some authoritative scholar in the middle of the ninth century is of con- 
siderable interest. Our first instinct would be to assume that our respondent 
was one of the Gaonim, the heads of the Yeshivot of Sura and Pumbedita in 
Iraq.?? One of the main roles of the Gaonim was indeed to respond to ques- 
tions, usually in Jewish law (halakha), but some questions sent to the Gaonim 
on biblical topics have been preserved. A few of the surviving questions of 
this sort were even addressed to Yehudai Gaon in the middle of the eighth 
century." It is also quite possible that many gaonic responsa on biblical topics 
have not been preserved due to the fact that the great majority of the surviv- 
ing collections of gaonic responsa were edited significantly by later copyists. 
These copyists included materials that were of interest to them, mainly legal 
responsa.?? The style of Text B, however, is not at all similar to that of gaonic 
responsa. Furthermore, until the time of Sa‘adya Gaon in the first half of the 
tenth century, the Gaonim seem to always have responded in Aramaic - or in 
some few cases, in Hebrew — but never in Arabic. The existence of a non-gaonic 
Rabbanite authority, at least in biblical issues, is therefore quite significant. 
The reality of authorities who responded to biblical questions is referred to in 
an early text of questions and answers on the Book of Joshua. At the beginning 


17 RNL Yevr.-Arab. 11:3292, fol. 1r: וסאלת ען אלדי קאל ויבאו כל זקני ישראל וישאו הבהנים את‎ 
והאהנא קאל לוים והדא‎ mina הארון וקאל פי דברי הימים וישאו הלוים את הארון תום קאל‎ 
... ענדך מכאלף וליס הו במא טננת לאן אלכהנים יסמון בני לוי‎ 
18 RNL Yevr-Arab. 11:3292, fol. 5vb: לו רחבעם אשה וג' וזעמת הדא‎ npn אלדי קאל‎ qp וסאלת‎ 
... לא יגוז ענדך אנה קאל את מחלת בת תם קאל אביחיל בת אליאב ולם יזיד פיה‎ 
19 RNL Yevr-Arab. 11:3292, fol. 7v: 182 אלכפיאת ואלסראיר. אעלם ופקך אללה‎ TY ددر אללה‎ 
... תשוש עליה אלמלך‎ on יהורם אבנה‎ TON יהושפט באן‎ 
20 The best and most up-to-date treatment of the Gaonim is to be found in Brody, Geonim. 
21  SeeTeshuvotha-Gaonim, Lyck, no. 45. This is a list of forty-two highly condensed responsa, 
most of which deal with legal or talmudic topics. Five of them touch on biblical topics. 
The list of books by Sa‘adya Gaon prepared by his sons includes masd’il by Sa‘adya Gaon 
on the Pentateuch and the Minor Prophets. (See Allony, Book Lists, 313.) These may have 
been questions and answers similar in nature to those found in the texts described here. 
Another genizah book list refers to a pamphlet containing some responsa on the Bible 
(כראס בעץ מסאיל מן אלמקרא)‎ (ibid. 141). Perhaps this is a reference to one of our texts. 
For a short list of identified biblical responsa by Hayya Gaon, see Groner, List, 58. 
22 On the transmission of gaonic responsa, see Brody, Geonim, 193-97. 
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of one of his answers, the author states, "The responders have differing opin- 
ions concerning these two words, and one of them said ...”23 It is interest- 
ing that he does not refer to these authorities by the expected terms such as 
“exegetes” (mufassirun) or "scholars" (ulama? or Suyüh), but specifically as 
those who respond to questions. 

All of the surviving questions in Text B are what we would call historical 
questions, concerned for the most part with seeming contradictions between 
different biblical sources. Furthermore, we may surmise that the entire book 
was of this nature. In one place, the author expands on his interpretive meth- 
odology. I quote the text here at length, omitting some passages here and there. 
He writes: 


Furthermore, every story that is not completed in one of these five books, 
Genesis, Deuteronomy, Joshua, Samuel, Kings and Ezra, is completed and 
explicated in Chronicles. Deuteronomy, however, mentions only a small 
bit of what is found in Chronicles, such as the number of the sixty towns 
(in the kingdom of Og in the Bashan). Furthermore, since many of the 
details concerning Saul were not completed in the Book of Samuel, they 
were completed in Chronicles ... In a similar fashion with Genesis, such 
as the story from Adam until Jacob and his sons, which is the beginning 
of Chronicles ... also in a similar fashion, the stories of wars and kings 
in Samuel and Kings are mentioned in Chronicles ... As for Isaiah, it has 
only a little which is also mentioned in Chronicles, such as the story of 
Retzin king of Aram, Ahaz and the story of Hezekiah ... As for the Book of 
Ruth, there is only the story of the David's lineage. 

Therefore, if you have a difficulty with some matter, or seek to com- 
prehend the foundations of the questions concerning the historical tradi- 
tions, examine all of these books, contemplate carefully, and you will then 
gain broad knowledge and you will understand this matter. This is par- 
ticularly true if you wear yourself out studying the Mishnah, the Talmud, 
the Mekhiltot, Halakhot Pesuqot and the Sifra (lit. Torat Kohanim), for 
they are the foundations. As for things like the aggadah and piyyut and 
similar things, do not decide on the basis of them at all. For they have 
been collected from interpretations (אלתאוליאת)‎ and they contain some 


23 London, British Library, Or. 5562D, fol. 22r: פבעץ'‎ NAMƏ ואלג'ואב אן אלמג'יבין אכ'תלפו‎ 
קאל...‎ 
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things which are true and some things which are not, all according to the 
breadth of the knowledge of the person who composed them.?^ 


Of particular interest here is the author's recommendation to study the 
Mishnah, Talmud, the Mekhiltot, Halakhot Pesuqot and Sifra as a means of 
sharpening one's mind before attacking problems in biblical exegesis. He clear- 
ly does not expect that his interlocutor would find the answers to his ques- 
tions in these rabbinic books (even though the Talmud does raise some of the 
exegetical questions). Furthermore, his own answers frequently diverge from 
the rabbinic exegetical tradition and there is no indication that he actually had 
much rabbinic learning, although perhaps he did. It is most likely that with 
this recommendation he is raising a sort of flag to emphasize that even though 
his exegetical approach is rather independent and rationalistic, he is not sec- 
tarian, but loyal to rabbinic traditions. Furthermore, it is important here to 
point out that his critique of aggadah is quite typical of the later Gaonim in 
Babylonia. We find that all of the important tenth-century Gaonim made state- 
ments to the effect that one should not depend on aggadah and that it is not 
authoritative.® Just to illustrate the point, I will bring one quotation from 
Sherira Gaon: 


These matters which are developed from verses and called midrash and 
aggadah are guesswork ... therefore one does not trust aggadah and they 
said [that is, the earlier authorities], we do not learn from aggadot ... the 


RNL Yevr.-Arab. 11:3292, fols. 9۷-۰:‏ 24 
ואיצ'א [R2‏ כל קצה מא [יתמה]א פי אחד הדה אלה' אספאר בראשית nmn niim‏ ויהושע 
ושמואל ומלבים ועזרא פהו מתמם מבין פי דברי הימים אלא אן משנה תורה ליס ידבר ממא ود 
דברי הימים אלא שיא יסירא מתל עדד ששים vy‏ פלימא אד לם יסתופי מעאני שאול בלהא 
פי שמואל אסתופאהא פי דברי הימים ... פמן דלך פי בראשית מתיל קצה אדם אלי יעקב 
ואולאדה פאבתדי בה פי דברי הימים ויהושע סאיר אלציאע בעינהא פי דברי הימים וכדלך 
שמואל ומלכי קצץ אלחרוב ואלמלוך ... ואמא ישעיה פשי יסיר ודכר פי דברי הימים מתל 
קצה רצין מלך ארם ואחז וקצה חזקיה ... ואמא רות פקצה נסבה דוד פקט. פאדא אשתכל 
TOY‏ מעני מא או ארדת אן npn‏ עלי אצול אלמסאיל אלאכבאר פאנט'ר פי גמיע הדה אלא- 
ספאר ואנעם אלתאמל פאנך תקף עלי עלם ואסע ותברג לך דלך אלמעני וסימא אן אתעבת 
נפסך פי אלמשנה ואלמתלמדון אלמכאלאת והלכות פסוקות ותורת כהנים פהדה אלתי [הי 
אלאצול ואמא מ]א כאן מתל אלאגאדה ואלחזנה ומא שאכלהמא פלא תקטע עליהם בתה 
לבאנהא תגמע מן באב אלתאוילאת פפיהא מא [יל]יק ופיהא מא לא יליק בחסב וסע עלם 
Lacuna have been filled in from ms. London, British Library‏ .אלרגל אלואציע לדלך אלשי 
Or. 12299, fol. 27. Readings from this manuscripts have been preferred in some places.‏ 

25 For the approach of the later Gaonim to aggadah, see Sklare, Samuel ben Hofni Gaon, 39, 


42-47. 
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correct approach is that we accept from them that which has support 
from common sense and Scripture. There is no end, however, 0 6 


We see in our text that this attitude towards aggadah had early roots. 

The reference to Halakhot Pesuqot can also help us to date Text B. Halakhot 
Pesuqot is a halakhic work based on the Babylonian Talmud that seems to 
have been composed around the end of the eighth century or beginning of the 
ninth.?? In this context, it is relevant that our author did not mention Halakhot 
Gedolot, a similar halakhic compendium written by Simeon Qayyara of Basra 
in the middle of the ninth century and which seems to have been more popular 
than Halakhot Pesuqot. These facts would seem to point to the first half of the 
ninth century as the time of the composition of Text 8.25 It is also of interest 
to note here that Halakhot Pesuqot was translated at least twice from Aramaic 
into early phonetic Judeo-Arabic.?9 Our author may possibly have known of it 
in its Arabic guise. 

One of the questions and answers in Text B may also help us to determine 
the geographical area of its composition. The question has to do with the con- 
flict between verses in Numbers and Deuteronomy. Numbers (33:37-38) tells 


See Lewin, Otzar ha-Geonim, Hagigah, commentaries section, 60:‏ 26 
הני מילי דנפקי מפסוקי ומקרי מדרש ואגדה אומדנא נינהו ... 25[ PN‏ סומכין על אגדה ואמרו 
אין למדין מן האגדות ... והנכון מהם מה שמתחזק מן השכל ומן המקרא נקבל מהם. ואין סוף 

ותכלה לאגדות. 

27  Halakhot Pesuqot was traditionally attributed to Yehudai Gaon. Examination of the extant 
sources, however, demonstrates that he was not its author. The issue of the book's author- 
ship and time of composition is quite convoluted and is discussed at length and in great 
detail in Danzig, Introduction, 17-501. A good summary of the discussion can be found in 
Brody, Geonim, 217-23. 

28  Paleography may also help to approximate the date of composition. Professor Malachi 
Beit-Arie, director of the Hebrew Paleography Project sponsored by the Israel Academy 
of Sciences and Humanities, cautiously dated the script of the main manuscript of Text 
B, RNL Yevr.-Arab. 11:3292, to the early tenth century. The manuscript, however, is written 
on paper. Since there are no dated examples of Jewish codices on paper from before the 
eleventh century, Professor Beit-Arie suggested a copying date of the late tenth century. I, 
however, am of the opinion that Jews used paper for codices before the eleventh century 
and that this manuscript may be dated to the middle of the tenth century, if not before. 
If the date of copying was indeed the middle of the tenth century, then the text's time of 
composition is most likely the first part of the ninth century. I thank Professor Beit-Arie 
for his assistance in this matter. 

29 On the fragments of these translations, see Danzig, Introduction, 83 n.73, 627-28. From 
the translations, it is clear that the translators did not always understand the Aramaic text 
(see Brody, Geonim, 223). 
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us “They set out from Kadesh and encamped at Hor ha-har, on the edge of 
the land of Edom. Aaron the priest ascended Hor ha-har at the command of 
the Lord and died there ...” In Deuteronomy (10:6) however, we read: “From 
Baerot-bane-Yaakan the Israelites marched to Moserah. Aaron died there 
and was buried there ...” The question is, where did Aaron die, in Moserah 
or Hor ha-har? The midrashic response to this question was that when the 
Israelites were mourning for Aaron at Hor ha-har, the clouds of God's glory 
disappeared and the Canaanites consequently attacked the Israelites. As 
a result, the Israelites sought to return to Egypt and retreated eight days' 
journey to Moserah. The tribe of Levi ran after them and forced them to 
stop and they then completed their mourning and eulogizing of Aaron at 
Moserah. God therefore made it as if Aaron had died and had been buried in 
Moserah.30 

The response of the author of Text B was quite different. He wrote: "The idea 
here is that one name can refer to fifty villages, more or less. It could be that 
Hor ha-har was one of the villages in Moserah. This is similar to what is said 
about Armenia. It has a number of cities and many settlements which together 
are called Armenia." Here he provides a list of twelve or thirteen Armenian 
place names. He then continues: 


There are approximately one thousand places. All of them are called 
Armenia and each also has its own name. This is true also of Syria 
and Byzantium, Khurasan, Khazaria, Sind, India, Ethiopia, Nubia, the 
Maghreb and the land of the Sambation river ... It is thus reasonable that 
Moserah was the name of the entire region and Hor ha-har was within 
it, or Hor ha-har was the name of the region and Moserah was in it. It is 
impossible to refute this explanation. It thus comes out that there is one 
meaning for the two verses.?! 


30 See Talmud Yerushalmi, Yoma, chapter 1, halakha 1; Midrash Tanhuma, parashat Huqqat, 
paragraph 18, and parallel sources. 

31 RNL Yevr.-Arab. 11:3292, fols. 2r-v: 
וסאלת עמא קאל אלכתאב ובני ישראל נסעו מבארות בני יעקן וג' וקאל ויעל אהרן הב' אל‎ 
הר ההר וג' ואלמעני פי דלך. כאן אלאסם אלואחד יגוז יכון אסם לבמסין קריה או אקל או‎ 
אכתר ויכון הר ההר ואחד מן קרי מסירה מתל מא יקאל ארמיניה ופיהא עדה מודן ורסאתיק‎ 
WIRI ואלאדן ושכי‎ TN... ] [ ורסאתיק בתיר‎ prin כתירה תסמא ארמיניה ופיהא עדת‎ 
וגואך וכ[ ].שות ושורנים ואלהרך וכגרונד ואלג אלכוניה [] פ]הדה אלמואצע‎ )?( 
וכדלך‎ DOR ארמיניה ולכל ואחדה מנהא‎ DOR אלף קריה באלתקריב והיא כולהא‎ pan בתירה‎ 
בלד אלשם ובלד אלרום וכראסאן ואלבזר ואלסנד ואלהנד ואלחבשה ואלנובה ואלמגרב ונהר‎ 
מא לא תחצא בסרעה ובדלך מוסרה יסתקים‎ jm אלמוסבת פכל בלד מן הדה פיה מדן וקרי‎ 
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While this explanation give us some taste of our author's exegetical technique, 
we also see that he had detailed knowledge of Armenia and expected that 
his readers would as well. While we have no evidence of Jewish settlement in 
Armenia in the ninth or tenth centuries, it is quite likely that our author lived 
somewhere that was geographically close by and had acquired knowledge of 
Armenia from his travels, either for business or for scholarly purposes. A very 
reasonable guess would be the area of Upper Mesopotamia, known to the Arabs 
as al-Jazira, which had close ties with Armenia, just to its north. This area had 
ancient Jewish populations, including the community in Nisibis where Jews 
played an important role in the silk trade with the East.?? Upper Mesopotamia 
was also an old and important center of Syriac Christianity and remained so 
long after the Muslim conquest.?? The process of Islamicization here was quite 
slow and Arabicization progressed in a spotty, halting fashion through the 
end of the ninth century.?^ The suggestion that our texts were written in the 
area of al-Jazira also fits in well with the indications of a Christian context 
we found in Text A. As a side comment, I would mention that Ya'qub al- 
Qirqisani, a Karaite scholar writing in Baghdad in the first part of the tenth 
century, also mentions the same solution to the Hor ha-har | Moserah prob- 
lem in his Kitab al-Riyad wa-l-hadé’ig, but he uses Syria and its cities instead 


אן PIN‏ אסם לגמיע אלבלד וסטה והר ההר דאכלה או הר ההר nos‏ לגמיע 75358 ומוסרה 

דאכלה ולא ינפך מן הדא שי בתה וכרג אלקולאן ואחדא. 

It is interesting to note that Nachmanides took a similar approach to this problem. See his 
comments to Deuteronomy 10:6. 

32 Theearliest information concerning the Jewish community in Nisibis is found in Josephus 
(Antiquities XVIII, 9, 1). He reports that the Jews of Babylonia would deposit their half- 
shegel offerings for the Temple in Jerusalem in Nisibis and Nehardea. 

33 There is a considerable research literature on Syriac Christianity. I will point to two very 
different recent contributions. In his book, The School of Nisibis, Adam Becker discusses 
the monastic, scholastic culture in the region. Jack Tannous, on the other hand, investi- 
gates the nature of Christian society, the formation of communities and churches (Syria 
Between Byzantium and Islam, Part 11: Identity Politics: Society in the Early Medieval 
Middle East). 

34 We should keep in mind that the Muslim Arabs in northern Mesopotamia through the 
ninth century were a very small minority within a majority of Syriac-speaking Christians 
who adhered to their ancient faith. On the interactions of Christians and Muslims, see 
Tannous, Syria Between Byzantium and Islam, Part 111: What Difference did Islam Make? 
See also Robinson, Empire and Elites. Robinson is concerned with developments in the 
seventh and eighth centuries, but his comments concerning Islamicization also apply to 
the ninth century. See also Bcheiry, “The Arabization process.” 
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of Armenia as his example.?* Al-Qirgisani and his readers were evidently less 
familiar with Armenia. 

The likelihood that our authors were active in the area of Upper Meso- 
potamia raises the interesting possibility that the exegetical literature of Syriac 
Christianity may form part of the intellectual background of our texts. Even 
though the investigation of the relationship between Syriac biblical exegesis 
and early Judeo-Arabic exegesis is still in its infancy, I would like to emphasize 
a number of general points relevant to our texts.°° The central theological and 
exegetical authority of the Church of the East was Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
one of the main representatives of the Antioch school of exegesis.?" While this 
is not the place for a detailed description of patristic schools of biblical ex- 
egesis, it is generally recognized today that it is rather simplistic to generalize 
and characterize the Antiochene school as being historical and literal in its 
exegesis in contrast to an Alexandrian school that was typological and alle- 
gorical. Nevertheless, it is true that while the Alexandrian school tended to 
read the Old Testament in a Christological/typological fashion, the Antioch 
exegetes saw the text of the Old Testament as having its own meaning and 
integrity and were concerned with understanding the details of its narrative. 
Theodore of Mopsuestia expressed his dislike for the Alexandrian approach in 
this way: "When they start expounding divine Scripture 'spiritually' — 'spiritual 


35 See Saint Petersburg, Russian National Library, Yevr.-Arab. 1:4530, fol. 85r-v. He brings this 
solution as “some people think/claim that ...” (Dip DDT). This citation also shows that the 
exegetical tradition of the author of Text B was known to later exegetes. 

36 Until recently, research in this field has been sporadic, limited to a large extent by the 
fact that many relevant Judeo-Arabic biblical commentaries remain unpublished, pre- 
served in manuscripts which are often very fragmentary. Bruno Chiesa has found that 
Christian exegesis had an impact on several elements in Ya'qüb al-Qirqisani’s commen- 
tary on Genesis. See Chiesa, Creazione, 61-65, 95-97, 198-99. Sarah Stroumsa has found 
further indications of Syriac influence, particularly on Dawüd al-Muqammas (see below) 
(Stroumsa, "Impact" Stroumsa, “‘What is Man.”). Arye Zoref has continued the examina- 
tion of Karaite commentaries on Genesis for Syriac influence (Zoref, "Influence"). The in- 
fluence of Syriac Christian theology on Jewish thinkers has been often suggested. Yonatan 
Moss examines this impact on Sa‘adya Gaon in detail in his article “Fish Eats Lion." 

It is important to note that more research has been pursued in the opposite direction: 
the influence of rabbinic exegetical traditions on early Syriac exegesis. I will mention here 
only a selection from this literature. See: Narinskaya, Ephrem, a Jewish' Sage; Kronholm, 
Motifs; Féghali, "Influence des Targums;" Kofsky, "Theology and Hermeneutics." 

37 See Becker, The School of Nisibis, chapter 6 (The Reception of Theodore of Mopsuestia in 
the School of Nisibis). Many of Theodore's works were translated from Greek into Syriac. 
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interpretation’ is the name they like to give their folly — they claim that Adam 
is not Adam, paradise is not paradise, the serpent not the serpent.’38 

The Syriac/Antiochene bent for the historical, literal sense of Scripture en- 
courages us further to consider the possible connections between Syriac exege- 
sis and our question and answer texts. There are some genres of Syriac writing 
which may be directly relevant to our texts. I would first mention books dealing 
with biblical difficulties in question and answer format.?? In these books, the 
questions are presented by the author in the order of the biblical text and do 
not come from an interlocutor, although they certainly reflect exegetical issues 
that were alive and most likely circulating in the authors' intellectual milieu. 
Books of biblical questions and answers were written by the Greek (and Latin) 
Church Fathers, from Eusebius of Caesarea through Augustine and Jerome, 
and some of the Greek compositions were translated into Syriac.*° Such works 
were also written in Syriac from the sixth through the ninth century by lead- 
ers of the Church of the East such as Theodore bar Koni, Isho‘ bar Nun and 
Ishodad of Merv and by leaders of the Syriac Orthodox Church, such as Jacob 
of Edessa.*! These books are similar in their style and structure to a parallel 
genre in Judeo-Arabic that I have not dealt with here, most of which were com- 
posed in the tenth and eleventh centuries. In both the Syriac and the Judeo- 
Arabic books of question and answer exegesis, the philological and historical 
issues of the sort we have seen in Text A and Text B have an important place. 


38 From his Commentary on the Epistles of St Paul, translated in Froehlich, Biblical 
Interpretation, 97. Froehlich characterizes the Antiochene approach thusly: "In Antioch 
the Hellenistic rhetorical tradition, and therefore the rational analysis of biblical lan- 
guage, was stressed more that the philosophical tradition and its analysis of spiritual real- 
ity" (Froehlich, Biblical Interpretation, 21). While the Antiochenes were not happy with 
allegorical exegesis, they did seek a spiritual sense (theoria) of the Scriptural text based 
on its literal sense. See Perhai, Antiochene Theoria. 

39 Books of this genre were also written by earlier exegetes writing in Greek. For exam- 
ple, Theodoret of Cyrhus wrote a book interpreting difficult passages in the Octateuch 
(the Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges and Ruth) as well as Quaestiones on Samuel, Kings and 
Chronicles. These books were written towards the end of Theodoret's life, around 452-53. 
His concern for these “historical” books parallels our Text B. 

40 Asurvey of these books can be found in Bardy, “La Littérature patristique." Bardy also dis- 
tinguishes between the two genres, those books answering questions posed to the author 
by someone else (Eusebius and Jerome) and those with questions raised by the author 
himself (Theodoret of Cyrrhus and Augustine). Syriac translations of these Greek works 
are described in Clarke, Questions of Isho Bar Nun, 8-10. 

41 The Syriac works are surveyed in Clark, Questions of Isho Bar Nun, 10313 and in Molenberg, 
The Interpreter Interpreted, 78 ff. See also Van Rompay, "Development," 561-67. 

42 This genre of Judeo-Arabic works is described in Sklare, “Scriptural Questions.” 
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A second genre of Syriac writing which has relevance for us here are let- 
ters by church authorities responding to questions sent to them. These authors 
responded to a wide range of questions concerning theology, law, history and 
exegesis.*3 Letters by a number of authors have survived, including Severus 
of Antioch,** Jacob of Sarug^? (both from the beginning of the sixth century), 
Jacob of Edessa (seventh-eighth century), David bar Paulos (early ninth 
century)^? and Timothy 1 (eighth-ninth century).^? While these letters may 
not be precisely parallel to our Texts A and B, the phenomenon of responsa in 
the Syriac orbit, some of them concerning exegesis, is very significant. When 
we come to examine the cultural background of Texts A and B, both of these 
genres need to be taken into consideration. 

The final point to be made here is that the first known author of biblical 
commentaries in Judeo-Arabic was Dawid al-Muqammas, who hailed from 
Raqqa in the west of al-Jazira, and was active in the first half of the ninth cen- 
tury. Al-Muqammas was converted to Christianity in Nisibis by the Archdeacon 
Nonnus, with whom he studied for many years. For unknown reasons, he later 
returned to Judaism and wrote two polemical works against Christianity, a ref- 
utation of Buddhism, and his theological summa, T$rün maqala.^? Al-Qirqisani 
reports that al-Muqammas wrote two biblical commentaries — on Genesis and 
Ecclesiastes — which were translated (or more likely, adapted) from Christian 
exegesis in Syriac.5° No fragments of the Commentary to Ecclesiastes have 
been found. The second commentary, entitled Kitab al-haliqa, is a scientific 
and theological commentary on the six days of creation, the Hexaemeron, 
a genre that was popular in the Christian world.5! Even though his biblical 


I would like to thank Yonatan Moss for drawing my attention to this genre.‏ وه 

44 For a letter concerning exegesis, see Mercati, “La lettera" See also Moss, "Severus of 
Antioch." 

45 For letters relevant to exegesis, see Albert, Jacques de Saroug. Also idem, “Citations 
scipturaires." 

46 For letters relevant to exegesis, see Nau, “Lettre de Jacques d'Édesse; idem, “Traduction” 
The letters in the latter article were also published in Wright, “Two Epistles.’ 

47 See Védbus, "Entdeckung." 

48 Fora letter relevant to exegesis, see Braun, “Ein Brief" 

49 Anew edition of Ishrün maqûla was recently published by Sarah Stroumsa (who also 
published the first edition). See Stroumsa, Dawüd al-Muqammas. 

50 AAl-Qirqisani, Kitab al-Anwar, vol. 1, 44. 

51 One small fragment of this book has been identified and published. See Stroumsa, 
"Commentary on Genesis." As al-Qirqisani says explicitly in the introduction to his own 
Hexameron commentary, entitled Tafsir Bereshit, al-.Muqammas' book served as one of 
his two main sources (the other source was Sa‘adya Gaon’s commentary to Genesis, see 
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commentaries are not of the same genre as our question and answer texts, al- 
Muqammas' works demonstrate that at least some of the important elements 
of the beginnings of Judeo-Arabic biblical exegesis developed in northern 
Mesopotamia in a Christian environment and under its influence.?? 

The answers of the authors of Text A and Text B are indeed important for 
understanding the beginnings of Judeo-Arabic biblical exegesis and they 
should be studied together with the early Judeo-Arabic translations and bib- 
lical glossaries also written in phonetic orthography. The questions to which 
these authors responded are also of great significance themselves. These ques- 
tions reveal something of the centrality of the Bible and the nature of its study 
among Jews in the early ninth century in the region of upper Mesopotamia. 
Their acquaintance with the traditions of rabbinic biblical exegesis was weak, 
perhaps due to a critical attitude towards midrash and aggadah. Their ques- 
tions, however, were asked in the spirit of striving to understand the literal 
meaning of the biblical text, peshuto shel miqra, through independent reason 
and common sense. 


Chiesa, “A New Fragment"). See Hirschfeld, Qirgisani Studies, 40. (A better version is to be 
found in Saint Petersburg, Russian National Library, Yevr.-Arab. 11:1240, fol. 2r.). 

52 This view of the beginnings of Judeo-Arabic biblical exegesis is also relevant to the be- 
ginnings of Judeo-Arabic literature in general. Note Sarah Stroumsa's perceptive and 
pertinent comments in this regard: "As pointed out by Rina Drori [see note 12 above], a 
major literary shift that marked the beginning of the Judaeo-Arabic cultural effervescence 
was the adoption of the Arabic model of a cultural system centered on the holy book, as 
well as specific genres such as philosophy, exegesis, polemics and linguistics. Contrary 
to Drori's view, however, this shift did not occur in the tenth century, with Sa‘adia, but 
already in the ninth century, with the works of al-Muqammas. Furthermore, although 
this shift occurred in Arabic and under Muslim rule, its direct model was the Christian 
literary system, centered on the Bible and thus closer to a Jew like al-Muqammas than 
the Muslim literary system centered on the Quran. Lastly, there is no evidence to sup- 
port Drori's claim that the Karaites preceded the Rabbanites in writing philosophy or 
systematic exegesis, or that they were more receptive to the cultural novelties offered in 
Arabic. Nothing in the writings of al-Muqammas suggests any awareness of the Karaite- 
Rabbanite schism, a schism that he probably predates.” (Stroumsa, Dawid al-Muqammas, 
xlix.). 

53 When this article was in the stage of final proofs, Joshua Blau and Simon Hopkins pub- 
lished Early Judaeo-Arabic in Phonetic Spelling: Texts from the End of the First Millenium, 
Part One (General Introduction and Biblical Texts: Glossaries, Translations, Commentaries 
and Discussions) [in Hebrew]. Jerusalem: Ben-Zvi Institute, 2017. I was therefore unable 
to make use of this important volume nor include the appropriate references to it. In 
addition to a lengthy presentation of Judeo-Arabic in phonetic orthograpy, this volume 
includes a re-publication and new translation of the majority of the fragments of Text A. 
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An Anonymous Mozarab Translator at Work* 


Geoffrey K. Martin 


In the mid to late-ninth century, an anonymous Christian author-translator in 
al-Andalus rendered the Psalms in Arabic prose. He lived in Córdoba, the seat 
of Muslim government in Iberia and the most sophisticated city in Europe at 
that time. His Arabic prose translation makes clear the strength of intellectual 
life among Medieval Iberia's Arabic-speaking Christians, a group whom many 
scholars now call Mozarabs, meaning something like "those having become 
Arab." For he wrote a prologue to his translation in which he made clear the 
importance of translating the Psalms into Arabic, and in doing so he delib- 
erately employed Arabic phrases directly from the Qur'àn. He praised God, 
for example, much as Muslims had in the Qur'an, calling him the "Lord of the 
Great Throne," while also describing Satan with Islamic phrasing. He was, as 
we will see, a Mozarab translator very much in tune with the Muslim world in 
which he lived. 

Just as strikingly, although Arabic was one of his languages, he, like many 
other Mozarabs, turned to Latin culture as well. When he translated, for ex- 
ample, he carried the words literally from Latin to Arabic. In addition, he trans- 
lated his Latin Psalter's allegorical summaries of the Psalms (argumenta) into 
Arabic, thereby placing his Arabic translation in a Latin interpretative frame- 
work. These Arabic and Latin argumenta interpret the Psalms as accounts of 
Christ's life; from the time of his birth to his crucifixion and resurrection and to 
his second return which Christians eagerly awaited. Scholars have only begun 


* [give my sincerest thanks to the anonymous reviewer of this essay for their suggestions and 


corrections, to Miriam Hjálm for organizing the Uppsala Arabic Bible conference, and most 
of all to my dissertation advisor, Thomas Burman, for years of guidance. I wrote portions of 
this article while holding fellowships from the Marco Institute for Medieval and Renaissance 
Studies, The University of Tennessee Humanities Center, and the Warburg Institute at The 
University of London, where I benefited greatly from the advice of Charles Burnett among 
many others. I also thank my dear friends and colleagues Leah Giamalva and Miguel Gomez 
for their stylistic improvements, and not least for patiently listening to me talk about my 
Mozarabs rather than their fourteenth-century Dominican friars or crusaders. I owe much 
thanks to the initiators of the Biblia Arabica project for allowing me to present at their con- 
ference as I was completing my dissertation. 

1 On the Mozarabs, see Aillet, Les Mozarabes; Hitchcock, Mozarabs in Medieval and Early 
Modern Spain; Simonet, Historia de Los Mozárabes de Espafia. | have treated much of what 
follows in Martin, Mozarabic Readers of the Bible. 
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to understand their importance: Marie-Thérése Urvoy, for example, in her 
excellent edition of an Arabic Verse Psalter — one related to the Prose Psalter 
that I treat here — said little of these argumenta.? 

This mixing of qurànic phrasing and Latin culture that I illuminate below 
suggests that Mozarabs such as this anonymous author-translator owed much 
of their thought world to both Muslims and Latin Christians. This is impor- 
tant to keep in mind since scholars have often focused upon only Arabic or 
Latin material among the Mozarabs, rather than both languages and their ac- 
companying cultures. The anonymous author-translator furthermore sheds 
light upon the words of Alvarus of Córdoba, who famously complained in the 
850s - as Christians in Córdoba sought out martyrdom - that hardly any 
Christians remained in that city who properly knew Latin: 


What pain (heu pro dolor), the Christians do not know their own religion 
(legem) and the Latins do not heed their own language, so that among 
the whole gathering of Christians hardly one in a thousand is found who 
is able to dictate (dirigere) a greeting to a brother properly, and he who 
explains the Chaldean (Muslim) ostentation of words is found without 
number among the many crowds ...? 


As we will see, in ninth-century Córdoba, Latin culture at times lay just be- 
neath Arabic script. 


An Arabic Prose Prologue to the Psalms 


Two late medieval manuscripts bear witness to the anonymous author-trans- 
lator's Arabic Prose Psalter: Ms Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Ar. 5 
and Ms London, British Library, Add. 9060, hereafter the Vatican and British 
Library Psalters.* These two manuscripts have many variants, making it dif- 
ficult to know which manuscript best reflects his original work. For this reason 


2 Hafsibn Albar, Le psautier mozarabe de Hafs le Goth. 

3 Alvarus of Cordoba, Albari Indicululus Luminosus, vol 1, 314-15: Heu pro dolor, legem suam 
nesciunt Xpiani collegio et linguam propriam non aduertunt Latini, ita ut omni Xpi collegio uix 
inueniatur unus in milleno hominum numero qui salutatoris fratri possit rationaliter dirigere 
litteras, et reperitur absque numero multiplices turbas qui erudite Caldaicas uerborum explicet 
pompas. 

4 EricReiter's discussion of a reader-author has helped me think about the anonymous author- 
translator. See his "The reader as author." 
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TABLE 5.1 Manuscripts of the anonymous author-translator 


Manuscript Prose Verse Argumenta Version of 
Prologue Prologue Psalms 
BAV Ms Ar. 5 (13th c.) א‎ x Prose 


BL Ms Add. 9060 (13th c.?) x x (for some Psalms) Prose 


and for convenience, what I deem the work of the anonymous author-trans- 
lator follows Marie-Thérése Urvoy’s edition for his prose prologue, and the 
Vatican Psalter for the text of the prose Psalms, which she did not edit. While 
this method is not ideal, we will, like Cyrille Aillet, employ the Vatican Psalter 
for the prose Psalms’ text while awaiting a critical edition on the text.5 

What little we know about the anonymous author-translator helps us un- 
derstand the Mozarabs’ thought world better. Most importantly, he knew both 
Arabic, including phrases from the Quran, and Latin. With this linguistic com- 
mand, he completed his translation in Córdoba before 889.5 He thus likely 
lived through the above-mentioned martyr movement during the 850s, when 
Alvarus of Córdoba made his famous lament.’ His life, what we can gather from 
his translation at least, thereby offers a clear window into Córdoba in the years 
after the martyr movement. To a far greater degree than scholars have realized, 
these prose Psalms complicate our understanding of how the Mozarabs more 
broadly brought Latin, Arabic, and Islamic intellectual traditions together. 

As I move into a discussion of the prose prologue, I should note that not 
all Arabic words are particularly Islamic. This is especially important because 
Mozarabs drew upon the writings of both Arabic-speaking Eastern Christians 
(Mozarabs generally refer to Arabic-speaking Christians in Iberia) and 
Muslims who shared some religious vocabulary, with no further significance.? 
When the Mozarabs translated evangelium (gospel) as al-injil, for example, 


5 Aillet, Les Mozarabes, 186. I have also examined the British Library Psalter in situ. 

6 Inhis poetic translation, which he probably finished in 889, Hafs ibn Albar aimed to improve 
upon the prose translation's style, so, as we will see below, the earlier translation almost cer- 
tainly predates 889. 

7 On the martyr movement, see among others Simonet, Historia de los Mozárabes; Millet- 
Gérard, Chrétiens mozarabes; Baxter Wolf, Christian Martyrs in Muslim Spain; Coope, The 
Martyrs of Cordoba. 

8 Burman, Religious Polemic and the Intellectual History of the Mozarabs, 95-124. 
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they employed a term common among Muslims and Christians. To cite three 
examples, Arabic-speaking Christians of the eastern Mediterranean employed 
it, and it is in both the Qur'an and the Muslim polemicist Ahmad ibn Hazm's 
(d. 1064) refutation of Christian scripture.? A/-injil thus offers a good example 
of shared vocabulary, but one that tells us little about the Mozarabs' intellec- 
tual life. 

What we see in the prose prologue goes further than this: it demands our 
attention because its mix of entire quranic phrases and Latin theology of- 
fers an excellent view of the Mozarabs' thought world. When praising God, 
the anonymous author-translator did so in quranic language, and the same 
holds true when he wrote of Christ's divinity, a particularly striking point, since 
for Muslims, Christ was a human prophet. In making this Psalter, then, and 
especially in creating his prologue, he actively and aggressively engaged with 
Islam and its accompanying culture, which simultaneously attracted him and 
repulsed him, but as we will see, in other places in his translation he made 
clear his reverence to Latin culture as well. 

Indeed, for all the theological arguments in which they engaged, Mozarabs 
and Muslims worshipped the same God. It only makes sense, then, that they 
praised him similarly. For example, the anonymous author-translator pro- 
fessed his love of God through the common Islamic phrase wa-l-hamd li-llah 
rabb al-‘alamin, “praise be to God, Lord of the worlds,” a common refrain in 
many suras.!° In the prose prologue, it comes as the author-translator writes 
of how the Psalms prove Christ's crucifixion and resurrection — many of the 
argumenta also frame the Psalms in this way - both of which Muslims denied." 
Here the author-translator fit overtly Islamic praise of a non-triune God to 
Christ, who was for Muslims a human prophet. Surely, this Mozarab knew how 
to deploy Islamic language, masking subtle polemic and Latin theology under- 
neath overt Islamic praise. 

Another even more telling bit of this praise closes the prologue: “and 
God is most-knowing and most just, he has no partner, and he is Lord of the 
Great Throne. The sources (masadir) are complete, praise be to God, Lord of 
the Worlds"? The qur’anic language here is worth close analysis. In Qur'an 


9 Ibn Hazm, Kitab al-Fasl. 

10 Anonymous author-translator in Hafs ibn Albar, Le Psautier Mozarabe, 11. 

11 Anonymous author-translator in Hafs ibn Albar, Le Psautier Mozarabe, 1: wa-'aja'ib allah 
fi -zabur maktüba wa- qatl al-masih wa-qiyamuhu, “And the miracles of God are written 
in the Psalter and the death of the Messiah and his rising." 

12 Anonymous author-translator in Hafs ibn Albar, 13. Wa-allah a'lam wa-ahkam là sarik lahu 
wa-huwa rabb al-ars al-'azim. Tammat al-masadir wa-l-hamd li-llah rabb al-'alamin. 
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9:129, God states: "Now, if they turn away (O Muhammad) say: God suffices 
for me. There is no God save Him. In Him I have relied, and He is Lord of the 
Tremendous Throne.’ Quran 23:86, praises God in a similar way: “Say, who 
is the Lord of the Seven Heavens and the Lord of the Great Throne?" Qur'an 
13:36 teaches that God has no partner (Sarik): "Say, Iam commanded only that 
I serve Allah and ascribe unto Him no partner." 5 For Muslims, this last phrase 
denies Christ's divinity, yet the author-translator of the prologue had no dif- 
ficulty employing the phrase là Sartk lahu, “he has no partner,’ in praise of a 
triune God. That is, he manipulated the Qur’an’s language, perhaps even com- 
bining several verses of that Scripture so that it could fit the Mozarabs' liturgi- 
cal needs, for as Philippe Roisse has shown, the Mozarabs read at least part of 
their liturgy in Arabic. 

The anonymous author-translator, moreover, said similar things of Christ: 
"the word who created the heavens and the earth and that which is between 
them.” In the Quran, a thoroughly non-Trinitarian God appears as the cre- 
ator of the “Heavens and the Earth and that which is between them.” The 
anonymous author-translator, who likely knew this, took a quranic descrip- 
tion of God and applied it to Christ, who in the Quran is a human prophet, 
and the son of Mary rather than God. Clearly, this very learned Mozarab moved 
easily between Latin, Arabic, and Islamic thought. While the evidence for this 
is strong, scholars had long thought of the Mozarabs as Arab and Islamic in all 
parts of their life except religious practice. 

Unfortunately, pinning down the source(s) from which the author-translator 
learned these phrases poses problems. He could have simply heard Muslims 
praising God, for he lived in the medieval Muslim world. Yet let us not write 
off the chance that he learned from the Quran or other Arabic books as well. 


13 Quran 9129: fa-in tawallaw faqul hasbi allah la ilah illa huwa ‘alayhi tawakkaltu wa- 
huwa rabb al-‘ars al-‘azim. In translating the Qur'an I follow the English translation of 
Muhammad Marmaduke Pickthall, which I have checked against the Arabic. 

14 Quran 23:86: qul man rabb al-samawat al-sab'a wa-rabb al-‘ars al- azim. 

15 Quran 13:36: qul innamá umirtu an aabud allah wa-là usrik bihi. 

16 _ Roisse, "Célébrait-on les offices liturgiques,” passim. 

17 Anonymous author-translator in Hafs ibn Albar, Le Psautier Mozarabe, 1: al-kalima allati 
haliqat al-samawat wa-l-ard wa-ma baynahuma. 

18 | C£ Quran 30:8: “Have they not pondered upon themselves? Allah created not the heavens 
and the earth, and that which is between them, save with truth and for a destined end ..."; 
32:4: "Allah it is who created the heavens and the earth, and that which is between them, 
in six days ... 46:3: "We created not the heavens and the earth and all that is between 
them save with truth, and for a term appointed." 

19 _ Roisse, "Célébrait-on les offices liturgiques”; Simonet, Historia de los Mozárabes, passim. 
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Muslims in ninth-century Córdoba, the translator's home, knew well the 
Islamic sciences, including quranic study?? Christians in that city too ea- 
gerly read Arabic texts, although we cannot pinpoint a specific manuscript 
with which the author-translator worked. Even so, however, the prologue 
demonstrates his Islamic vocabulary. Phrases such as "Lord of the Worlds" or 
"Lord of the Great Throne" prove that Mozarab intellectuals actively brought 
Islamic culture into their religious writings during the height of Muslim rule 
at Córdoba, even as they made clear that they thought of God differently than 
the majority of the city did. 

The above phrases are ubiquitous in the Quran, but at least one part of the 
prologue really marks the anonymous author-translator's learning. Saul and 
the Israelites, he notes, had chanted the Psalms "60 expel from him the spirits 
(al-jinn) and the evil whisperings (al-wasawis) which are in his heart"?! The 
“whisperers” here, al-wasawis, is the plural form of a Muslim name for Satan, 
al-waswas. They tempt as well in stra 114, the last in the Qur'an: “I seek refuge 
in the heart of mankind ... from the evil of the sneaking whisperer (al-waswas), 
who whisperith in the hearts of mankind, of the Jinn and of mankind." Now, 
many Christian Arabic texts employ al-saytan for Satan, and they and the 
Quran also call him iblis, a name which entered Arabic through a Syriac trans- 
literation of the Greek diabolos. For the author-translator to write the much 
rarer al-wasawis is quite stunning. He astutely did so only once in the prologue, 
likely because the word infrequently dots the Qur'an.?? In addition to sura n4, 
where the noun al-waswas appears, sūras 7:20 and 20:20 have a verbal form 
of this root.?^ Indeed, what is perhaps most remarkable is the chanting of 
Scripture to protect one's heart from evil in both the Arabic Psalms and the 
Quran. 


20 Urvoy, Le Monde des Ulémas Andalous, tracks down the circles of learned men who lived 
in al-Andalus, working primarily with Muslim biographical dictionaries. We unfortunate- 
ly lack this type of source for the Mozarabs. 

21 Anonymous author-translator in Hafs ibn Albar, Le Psautier Mozarabe, 9: yanfi al-jinn 
anhi wa-l-wasawis allati kanat fi sadrihi. 

22 Quran 14: 4-6 (Pickthall translation). 

Although he strikingly employs this language again in the Arabic argumenta, or allegori-‏ و2 
cal summaries, to the Psalms, as I discuss below. There, he does so in the same context of‏ 
warding off evil.‏ 

24 Quran 7:20:“Then Satan whispered to them that he might manifest unto them that which 
was hidden from them of their shame, and he said: Your Lord forbade you from this tree 
only lest ye should become angels or become of the immortals” and 20320: “But the Devil 
whispered to him, saying: O Adam! Shall I show thee the tree of immortality and power 
that wasteth not away?" 
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This shows beyond doubt that the author-translator was aggressively put- 
ting Islamic phrases into his translation. Much like when he referred to Christ 
as "the word who created the heavens and the earth and that which is be- 
tween them," he here fit a quranic phrase to Saul, whose morality could edify 
Christians. As a rare word, al-wasawis furthermore goes well in a prologue, 
where the author-translator and many other medieval authors flaunted their 
linguistic skill. Indeed, the deployment of Islamic language, and the bending of 
it to conform to the Mozarabs' spiritual belief, marks the anonymous author- 
translator's intellectual prowess. 

In sum, the prose prologue illuminates the religious vocabulary of the 
Mozarabs. These Islamic words and phrases show the Mozarabs' willingness 
to praise God much as Muslims did. The anonymous author-translator deploys 
Islamic vocabulary so precisely, and in such similar ways as the Quran, that it 
is difficult to read the evidence otherwise. Yet also of foremost importance for 
the author-translator was making Islamic language, rather than simply Arabic, 
fitthe Holy Trinity, in which Muslims did not believe. This prologue, finally, is a 
fine example of the Arabophile culture that Alvarus of Córdoba railed against, 
although as we will see, the anonymous author-translator also owed much to 
Latin learning. 


From Córdoba to a Mediterranean Christendom in the 
Prose Prologue 


Quite strikingly, the anonymous author-translator lets us watch the mixing of 
Latin, Arabic, and Islamic culture in the wake of the martyr movement of the 
850s. Yet he thought not only of the Mozarabs' place in Córdoba, but also in 
Christendom as a whole. Certainly, the anonymous author-translator knew 
well that Christians like himself had helped spread the religion in many lan- 
guages. Indeed, a heading for part of his prologue reads: “all of the nations 
(al-Su'üb) pray in the Psalms.’ This indicates that the Mozarabs referred to 
themselves as a distinct nation (Sab or sib). While sab or sib can take on a va- 
riety of meanings, including people, tribe, or race, what is most important here 
is that the Mozarabs viewed themselves as different both from Latin Christians 
and from Muslims, as we will also see in the passage below. 


25 Anonymous author-translator in Hafs ibn Albar, Le Psautier Mozarabe, 3: jami‘a al-su'ib 
tusalli fi l-zabur. 
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In thinking about these different nations, moreover, the anonymous author- 
translator linked the Arabic Psalter to Paul's preaching. He wrote: "the Apostle 
related to us ... that they prayed to their Lord in a language which they knew, 
the Greeks in Greek, the Syrians in Syriac, and the 'ajam in Latin, in order that 
all the languages acknowledge the command of God.?6 He knew well that the 
Mozarabs needed Arabic texts, much as Syriac-speaking Christians required 
Syriac works. For him, Hebrew was the original language of the Psalms, but 
by his reasoning, if Christians had already translated the Psalms from Hebrew 
into Latin and other languages, then he could render them in Arabic. The end 
goal was the same as Paul's, the spread of Christianity: 


And therefore the Christians pray in the eastern places of the world and 
its west, with their bishops, and their kings and their patriarchs and their 
monks, and the gathering of their men from the Franks and the Arabs 
and the Syrians who believe in the Messiah, all their prayers are with a 
Psalter translated from Hebrew into many languages: Greek and Latin 
and Syriac and Hindi and Arabic, and many other tongues.’2” 


Like many other medieval and modern Christians, the Mozarabs absorbed the 
Bible through translation. Pushing this interpretation further, we see that the 
anonymous author-translator's defense of his translation illuminates how he 
knew that the Mozarabs' Arabophile culture made them different from — not 
better or worse than — Latin Christians. Yet equally important here, he and 
other Mozarabs read in Arabic and Latin, and even their Arabic writings owe 
much to Latin exemplars. 

In the above description of a multilingual Christendom, one word stands 
out: the anonymous author-translator referred to al-‘ajam, a term with a basic 
meaning of “the barbarians.” In Iberian sources, al-‘ajam are either Mozarabs — 


26 Anonymous author-translator in Hafs ibn Albar, Le Psautier Mozarabe, 3: fa-ahbarna al- 
hawari anna awwal mà àmanü al-rüm wa-l-yahid wa-l-ajam wa-l-rümàniyyün innama 
amanü wa-sallü ila rabbihim bi-l-luga allati ya'arifünha. Man kana rümiyyan fa-bi-L- 
rumiyya wa-man kûna suryaniyyan fa-bi-l-suryaniyya wa-man kana ‘ajamiyyan fa-bi-L- 
latiniyya li-kayma yugirru kull lisan bi-l-iman allah. 

27 Anonymous author-translator in Hafs ibn Albar, Le Psautier Mozarabe, 3: wa-ka-dalika 
salah al-nasara fi masariq al-ard wa-magaribiha, min asagifihim wa-mulükihim wa- 
batariqatihim wa-ruhbanihim, wa- jamahir rijalihim min al-afranj wa-l-‘arab wa-l- 
suryaniyyin al-mu’minin bi-{-masih, salatuhum kullha bi-l-zabur al-mutarjim min al-‘tbrant 
fi Llugat al-katira minha: al-rimi wa-l-latini wa-l-suryani wa-l-hindi wa-gayruha min 
al-alsun. 
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Muslims called them such - or Latin Christians. This was not necessar- 
ily hostile, especially when Arabic-speaking Mozarabs called Latin speakers 
al-‘ajam. For as Travis Zahdeh has pointed out, this word slowly lost its pejora- 
tive meaning after the Arab conquest of Persia.?9 Certainly, the anonymous 
author-translator had this non-pejorative meaning in mind, for Latin was not 
foreign to him, but he quite clearly thought of Latin Christians differently than 
Mozarabs. 

He, moreover, owed much of his learning to Latin books. The anonymous 
author-translator pored over his Latin Psalter as he made his translation, in- 
deed, he saw himself doing Paul's work. On a broader level, he approached 
books, theology, and translation much like other Christians had done before, 
even as Mozarabs such as he incorporated Islamic thought into their spiritual 
practice. The Arabic Prose Psalter illuminates the ways in which Córdoba's 
Mozarabs thought about religion and language and how they meshed the 
two. The anonymous author-translator was thinking not only of the Mozarabs' 
place in medieval Córboba, then, but also in a Christendom which had blos- 
somed through linguistic diversity. 


Translating the Psalms into Arabic Prose 


In the prose prologue, the anonymous author-translator taught the spiritual 
importance of the Psalms through rich qur'anic phrasing, as well as the impor- 
tance of preaching these songs in Arabic. Yet what makes this even more inter- 
esting is the anonymous author-translator's reverence for Latin culture as well. 
We can see this perhaps most clearly in the way he translated the Psalms faith- 
fully from Latin into Arabic.?? He moved word for word through the Psalms, 
strongly suggesting that Latin culture had not died off in mid ninth-century 
Córdoba, as Paulus Alvarus had famously complained. 

This Prose Psalter, even with all its Islamic vocabulary, is an Arabic copy of a 
Latin Psalter. When the anonymous author-translator made this Arabic scrip- 
ture, there were several Latin versions of the Psalms from which to choose. The 
most popular of these in early medieval Iberia was the so-called Mozarabic 
Psalter, a Latin version which translated the Greek Septuagint version of the 


28 Burman, Religious Polemic and the Intellectual History of the Mozarabs, 174—75. 

29 X Zahdeh, The Vernacular Qur'an. 

30 My understanding of the Mozarabs' reading practices owes much to Anthony Grafton, 
whose scholarship on early-modern reading and book culture is lucid, accessible, and 
erudite. Cf. his Worlds Made by Words: Scholarship and Community in the Modern West. 
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Psalms. The Vetus Latina Hispana, the most common version of the Bible (as 
opposed to a Psalter) in early medieval Iberia, also had this Mozarabic ver- 
sion of the Psalms. The Vetus Latina Hispana and the Mozarabic Psalter circu- 
lated in Iberia long after reforms in the Carolingian kingdom (ca. 800) made 
St. Jerome's Vulgate the standard Latin Bible in Iberia and northern Europe.?! 
That is, while the anonymous author-translator doubtless had access to a 
Vulgate version of the Psalms, he followed the Vetus Latina Hispana. 

When we look closely, we see that the Vatican Psalter, one manuscript of the 
prose Psalms, renders the Mozarabic Psalter's Latin literally. Psalm 1 makes this 
clear: tuba li-L-rajul alladi lam yasluk ft mwamarat al-munafiqin wa-fi tariq al- 
hatiin lam yaqim. This maps precisely onto the Latin: Beatus vir qui non abiit in 
consilio impiorum et in via peccatorum non stetit, "Blessed is the man who does 
not enter the advice of the impious and does not stand on the path of sinners."3? 
Not only are the meanings of the Latin and Arabic versions the same, but the 
Arabic syntax mirrors the Latin’s exactly. For example, the verbs fam yasluk and 
non abiit have exactly the same position in their sentences, as do lam yaqim 
and non stetit. This shows the method by which the author-translator worked, 
but also how especially diligent readers of the Psalms could move between the 
two languages as they engaged the text. 


TABLE 5.2 Latin versions of the bible and psalter 


Author Version of Bible Corresponding Psalter 
Anonymous Author(s) Vetus Latina Hispana The Mozarabic Psalter 
St. Jerome Vulgate Bible Psalterium ex hebraico 


31 . Weshould note as well that St. Jerome also translated the Greek version of the Psalms into 
Latin, and made a third version that brought together the Hebrew and Greek versions. 
The so-called Seville Bible, Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional de Espafía, Ms Vitr 131, mean- 
while, is one example of a tenth-century Bible with readings from an Old Latin Version 
and the Vulgate. 

32 Ms Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Ar. 5 (hereafter Vatican Ar. 5), fol. 10v; Aillet, 
Les Mozarabes, 186-87. 
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In contrast to the anonymous author-translator, Hafs ibn Albar al-Quti, a 
Mozarab who criticized a version of the Prose Psalms - almost certainly the 
anonymous author-translator's — in his own verse Psalter (c. 889), rendered 
the opening of Psalm 1: “the man thrives who does not go // on the way of 
the people of sin who do wrong // and [the man thrives] who does not stand 
upon the path of the sinful // and who does not sit amongst the darkness."?? 
He employed poetry and different words, opening this first Psalm with the 
fourth-form of the root f-l-h, meaning to be blessed, rather than the t-w-b root 
in the Arabic prose Psalms, which means largely the same thing. Where the 
anonymous author-translator rendered via peccatorum as tariq al-hati’in, Hafs 
had sabil al-atama, whose meaning, “the way of sinners,” also fits nicely with 
the Latin. Where the Prose Psalms has muamarat al-munafiqin for consilio im- 
piorium, “the counsel of the unjust," Hafs rendered it as ra’y aAl al-jurm, “the 
decision of the people of sin." While both of these Arabic renditions employed 
an idafa construction — x of y — to render the Latin genitive case, Hafs goes fur- 
ther from the Latin translation than the anonymous author-translator does in 
writing of the “command of the people of sin.” Perhaps Hafs envisioned these 
people in opposition to the ahl al-kitab, the "People of the Book,’ a Muslim 
term for Christians and Jews.3* 

The anonymous author-translator, then, approached his project different- 
ly than Hafs did his own. Psalm 63 offers conclusive evidence that his prose 
Psalter followed the so-called Mozarabic Psalter. This opens: Exaudi Deus ora- 
tionem meum cum deprecor a timore inimici eripe animam meam, "God, hear 
my prayer when I pray, rescue my soul from the fear of the enemy" The Vulgate 
is quite different: Audi Deus vocem meam loquentis a timore inimici serva vitam 
meam, "God, hear my voice speaking (loquentis), guard my life from fear of 
the enemy.” The Arabic in the Vatican Psalter follows the Mozarabic Psalter, 
stating: istajib ya allah salati fi hizni wa-min hawf al-'aduw anji nafst.3 While 
the Arabic fourth-form imperative anji fits either eripe (Vetus Latina) or serva 
(Vulgate), the word salati, meaning “my prayer,” goes far better with orationem 
meam than vocem meam, as does nafsi, my soul, with animam meam, rather 


33 Hafs ibn Albar, Le Psautier Mozarabe, 21: qad aflaha al-mar’ alladi lam yadhab // fi ray ahl 
al-jurm fa'ala al-mudnib // wa-lam yaqum (sic) ‘ala sabil al-atama // wa-là yakun yajlisu 
bayna al-zalama; Cf. the opening lines of Psalm 1 in Ms, Vatican, Ar. 5: tibû li-L-rajul alladi 
lam yasluk fi mwamarat al-munafiqin wa-fi tariq al-hati’in lam yaqim (sic) wa-‘ala majlis 
al-mufsidin lam yajlis. 

34 Lapiedra Gutiérrez, Cómo los musulmanes llamaban a los cristianos hispánicos. 

35 Psalm 63:2. 

36 Ms Vatican Ar. 5, fol. 58v. 
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than vitam meam, “my life,” in the Vulgate. Furthermore, the Vatican Psalter 
has Latin marginal notes offering the incipit to the appropriate Arabic Psalm. 
Psalm 63's marginal notation has Exaudi orationem ۴ 

In Psalm 63 and elsewhere, moreover, the anonymous author-translator 
moved carefully between two very different languages. When translating a ti- 
more inimici eripe animam meam, "rescue my soul from the fear of the enemy,” 
for example, he perfectly captured the sense of the ablative construction a ti- 
more inimici, rendering it as min hawf al-'aduw.?8 Now, a literal translation often 
reads awkwardly in comparison to a translation ad sensum. Yet the Vatican 
Psalter nevertheless witnesses the anonymous author-translator’s precision 
and care. Cyrille Aillet has recently made this point: "The literal character of 
the translation, piercingly critiqued by Hafs [ibn Albar, a later translator of the 
Psalms], reveals therefore an obvious prejudice of faithfulness to the source."?? 
Phrased differently, the author-translator, in creating a working text that drew 
upon a Latin Psalter, reverently moved between the Latin Psalter and his own 
Arabic.*? As Aillet further noted, the author-translator also “occasionally seems 
to have compared the Vetus Latina Hispana [la traduction hispanique] to that 
of St. Jerome, if one believes certain semantic choices and lexical relations of 
the Psalterium ex hebraico of the Vulgate."! Yet this is to my mind uncertain: 
Aillet argues that a phrase at the end of Psalm 1, majlis al-mufsidin, "the temple 
of the rotten ones,” fits the Vulgate's cathedra derisorum, the “temple of the 
mocking ones,” better than the Mozarabic Psalter's cathedra pestilentiae, the 
“temple of the diseased one.” It is true that mufsidin and derisorum (Vulgate) 
are both plural, but the Arabic is closer to pestilentiae (The Mozarabic Psalter) 


37 Ms Vatican Ar. 5, fol. 58v. 

38 Ms Vatican Ar. 5, fol. 58v. 

39 Cf Aillet, Les Mozarabes, 186-87: "Le caractère littéral de la translation, 4prement critiqué 
par Hafs, reléve pourtant d' un parti-pris evident de fidélité de la source.” Aillet here dis- 
cusses Psalm 1, although we see this in other Psalms as well. 

40 Persian translators employed similar principles when rendering the Arabic of the Quran. 
See Zadeh, The Vernacular Qur'an, 253-301. 

41  Aillet, Les Mozarabes, 187: "Occasionnellement, ils semblent avoir compare la traduction 
hispanique à celle de saint Jérôme, si | on croit quelques choix sémantiques et lexicaux 
proches du Psalterium ex hebraico de la Vulgate.” Van Koningsveld has edited and com- 
pared Psalms ug and 120 in the Psalterium ex hebraico, Hafs ibn Albar's translation, the 
Latin Mozarabic Psalter, Ms Vatican Ar. 5, and London, British Library, Add. 9060, con- 
cluding that Ms Vatican Ar. 5 followed the Mozarabic Psalter closely, while Hafs ibn Albar 
drew upon the Psalterium ex hebraico. See Van Koningsveld, The Latin-Arabic Glossary, 
52-54. 
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TABLE 5.3 Arabic versions of the psalms 
Author Latin Psalter from which the author translates 


Anonymous Author-Translator (Arabic The Mozarabic Psalter (w/ occasional 

Prose Psalter) readings from the Vulgate/ Psalterium ex 
hebraico) 

Hafs ibn Albar (Versified Arabic Psalms) Psalterium ex hebraico 


in meaning. At the very least, then, the anonymous author-translator followed 
the Mozarabic Psalter for the majority of the translation. 

The anonymous author-translator thus delved deep into Latin and Arabic, 
as well as Islamic thought as he translated. This is an illuminating contrast, 
in that this unknown Mozarab knew how to deploy Islamic, indeed at times 
qur’anic, phrases in very Christian contexts, all the while following the 
Mozarabic Psalter's Latin when he shifted from writing his prologue to trans- 
lating the Psalms. All of this linguistic skill and cultural awareness helped him 
create a Psalter which Mozarabs could read and listen to, but from which they 
could also absorb qur'anic phrases that in turn taught Christian theology. 


Latin and Islamic Culture in the Argumenta of the Prose Psalms 


Mozarabs such as the anonymous author-translator furthermore interpreted 
the Arabic Psalms much as Latin Christians did. The anonymous author- 
translator, like many Medieval Latin scribes, knew that he needed a strong 
interpretative framework to teach the spiritual significance of these songs. 
We know this because the Arabic prose Psalter manuscripts have Arabic ar- 
gumenta divulging the Psalms’ allegories. All the Psalms in the Vatican Psalter 
and the Ambrosiana manuscript of Hafs ibn Albar's translation have these ar- 
gumenta, while the British Library Psalter, the other family member, has them 
for some Psalms.^? These argumenta indicate the Psalm's author — David, for 
example — and generally how a reader / listener can understand the rise of 
the Church (al-bra) or lessons from Christ's life in that song. Indeed, these 
Arabic argumenta without doubt follow the Latin argumenta that became part 
of contemporary Latin Psalters. This merits a closer look because the Arabic 


42 Alder, "Arabic Versions of the Psalter in Use in Muslim Spain.” 
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argumenta again illuminate Arabic, Islamic, and Latin culture in the Mozarabs' 
worship.^? 

These Latin and Arabic argumenta formed an integral part of this Psalter's 
paratext, the parts of a manuscript beyond the text itself. The anonymous 
author-translator, for all of his Islamic vocabulary, framed his Psalter with a 
very Latin paratext, part of which - the argumenta — he translated into Arabic. 
Mozarabs across the Peninsula knew just how important a paratext was in lay- 
ing this material out for readers, and they furthermore took a similar attitude 
toward it when they annotated Latin Bibles חתנ‎ 

The best proximate source for the Latin argumenta in Iberia is Cava 
dei Tirreni, Biblioteca della Badia, Ms 14.1, which I hereafter call the Cava dei 
Tirreni Bible. A ninth-century Leonese scribe named Daniel manufactured 
this Latin pandect Bible (one with all the canonical biblical books), although 
someone later brought it to Italy. Teófilo Ayuso Marazuela edited its Latin 
argumenta, but to my knowledge, nobody has put them alongside the Arabic 
argumenta.*® The Arabic argumenta follow the Cava dei Tirreni Bible's 
Latin argumenta closely, and while we have no evidence that this Latin man- 
uscript from northern Spain supplied the Latin argumenta from which the 
anonymous author-translator worked, this fact remains important. This rela- 
tively new evidence from the argumenta confirms that even as the anony- 
mous-author translator aggressively added quraànic phrases to his Psalter, he 
had strong ties to Latin culture as well. 

The Latin argumenta in the Cava dei Tirreni Bible, moreover, form only one 
Latin group of these teaching tools. While the Arabic argumenta largely match 
that Bible's Latin argumenta, in other places in medieval Europe Christians 
learned largely the same message through different families of Latin argu- 
menta. For example, Martin McNamara has argued for at least six different 
groups of tituli (argumenta) which scribes and readers circulated in Ireland. 
Unsurprisingly, all these families frame the Psalms in Christological terms. This 
is unsurprising, as Jocelyn Nigel Hillgarth furthermore pointed to the strong 
links in early medieval religious life between Ireland and Iberia. I, in turn, am 


43 On interpretative frameworks, see Burman, Reading the Quran in Latin Christendom, esp. 
60-148. 

44 Martin, Mozarabic Readers of the Bible. 

45 Ayuso Marazuela, La Biblia Visigótica. Urvoy has not placed the Arabic argumenta along- 
side the Latin; nor did Ayuso Marazuela treat the Arabic. Here especially we see the im- 
portance of knowing both Latin and Arabic in studying the Mozarabs. Simonet did not 
treat them in his Historia de los Mozárabes, nor Van Koningsveld in his study of a Latin- 
Arabic glossary or Aillet in Les Mozarabes. 
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not arguing for links between Ireland and Iberia here, but rather further con- 
firming that the Mozarabs took strong interest in Latin culture. Indeed, the 
message in these argumenta relates to the vision of a linguistically-inclusive 
Christendom that the anonymous author-translator discussed in his prologue, 
with different nations (su%b) absorbing the Christological significance of the 
Psalms in their own languages. 

We thus have all the tools to compare the Latin and Arabic argumenta, even 
if the Latin manuscript with which the anonymous author-translator worked 
escapes us. This lost manuscript hardly poses a problem for the larger picture, 
in which we get to watch a Mozarab who knew the importance of both Latin 
and Arab-Islamic thought in making an accessible yet learned Psalter. Put sim- 
ply we cannot understand the anonymous author-translator and his project 
unless we acknowledge, or rather pore over, these Arabic argumenta and their 
Latin precedents. 

When we look closer, we see that both the Latin and Arabic argumenta 
treat the Psalms as the telling of Christ's life. In Psalm 1:3, for example, readers 
and listeners learned of a tree in the ground, which will later blossom.^? The 
Latin argumentum in the Cava dei Tirenni Bible thoroughly explains this tree, 
and indeed the Psalm, typologically: "this Psalm is generally for all the saints, 
and speaks especially on Joseph who buried the body of the Lord.’ When 
the body of the Lord, the tree or seed in the ground, returns it will bear 
fruit. The Arabic argumentum too interprets the Psalm as "8 prophecy concern- 
ing the Messiah" that likewise stands for “Joseph of Arithemea, who buried 
the body of the Messiah.’*9 In this case, the Arabic follows the Latin closely 
but not exactly, in a manner reminiscent of how the anonymous author- 
translator moved between the Arabic and Latin of this and other Psalms. 


46 McNamara, The Psalms; Hillgarth, “Visigothic Spain and Early Christian Ireland,” cited in 
McNamara, The Psalms, 103. 

47 Psalm 1:3 (Vetus Latina): et erit tamquam lignum quod plantatum est secus decursus 
aquarum quod fructum suum dabit in tempore suo. Vulgate: et erit tamquam lignum tans- 
plantatum iuxta rivulos aquarum quod fructum suum dabit in tempore suo. Ms Vatican 
Ar. 5, fol. 10v: wa-yasiru mitl al-tid al-ma'rüs ‘ala majarin fi l-miyáh alladi ya ti tamaratahu 
fihiniha. 

48 Ayuso Marazuela, La Biblia Visigótica, 93: psalmus iste quum generaliter homnibus sanctis 
specialiter de ioseph dicit qui corpus dni sepeliuit. 

X Anonymous author-translator in Hafs ibn Albar, Le Psautier Mozarabe, 21: nubuwwa fi‏ وه 
Lmasih; wa-yata'awwalu fi yusuf al-azmar alladi dafana jasad al-masih. The anonymous‏ 
author-translator here has made a fifth-form verb from the root ’-w-1, which in its second‏ 
form means “to interpret.”‏ 
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Psalm 2 opens altogether more chaotically with nations plotting against one 
another and against the Lord.°° The Latin argumentum makes clear that Latin 
versions of the Bible foretold these events as an uprising against Jesus Christ, 
while Jews believed the song concerned king David in the past.5! The Arabic 
argumentum builds upon the Latin: “the voice of the Apostles about Pilate, 
Herod, and the crowd of the Jews."5? While in the Cava dei Tirreni Bible this is 
a general uprising, the Arabic more explicitly names Herod, the crowd of Jews 
whom Christians believed had eagerly condemned their Lord, and Pilate who 
washed his hands clean of the matter. Broadly speaking, the prose prologue 
thus illuminates the anonymous author-translator's knowledge of the Quran, 
but these argumenta - while they too make clear his understanding of Islamic 
Scripture, as we will see — also strongly suggest that he and other Mozarabs 
imbued themselves with Latin exegesis, even if they translated it into Arabic. 

Psalm 16, among others, again shows similar thinking in the two sets of argu- 
menta. In this song, King David prays to God that he keeps him safe from his ene- 
mies who have captured him. This again offered ample material for Christians 
reflecting typologically upon Christ's life and death. The Cava dei Tirreni Bible 
does precisely this: “the Church in persecutions and Christ in his passion."54 
Christians believed that the Church was an embodiment of Christ, so it only 
makes sense that they thought the Psalm fit both Christ and the Church that 
grew from his teaching. The Arabic argumentum comes to much the same con- 
clusion, albeit with different phrasing: “the voice of the Messiah concerning 


50 Psalm 21-2: Vetus Latina: Quare fremerunt gentes et populi meditati sunt inania, adstiter- 
unt reges terrae et principes convenerunt in unum adversus Dominum et adversus christum 
eius. Vulgate: Quare fremuerunt gentes // et populi meditate sunt inania // adstiterunt reges 
terrae et principes convenerunt in unum // adversus Dominum et adversus christum eius/|. 
Ms Vatican Ar 5, fol. 10v: limada istatalat al-umam wa-L-$u'üb hadat li-l-batil qamat muliik 
al-ard wa-l- salatin ijtam'at jamran ‘ala al-rabb wa-'alà masthihi. 

51 Ayuso Marazuela, La Biblia Visigótica, 93: totus hic sensus de futuro loquitur id est turba- 
bantur consurgent tractabunt pariter quum in gr de praeterita decant. 

52 Anonymous author-translator in Hafs ibn Albar, Le Psautier Mozarabe, 21: sawt عله‎ 
hawariyyin ‘an bilatus wa-harüdus wa- jumhür al-yahid. The argumentum for Psalm 69 
phrases it similarly: “the conquest of the Messiah with the people (al-umma) and con- 
cerns the curse of the Jews and their fear"; Anonymous author-translator in Hafs ibn 
Albar, Le Psautier Mozarabe 113: wa- galabat al-masth ‘nda al-umma wa-fi la nat al-yahüd 
wa-jaza'ihum. 

53 Psalm 16. 

54 Ayuso Marazuela, La Biblia Visigótica, 37: aeclesia in persecutionibus et xps in passion sua. 
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his death and his dispersion of the Jews, and the Church after its conquest."55 
The Arabic specifically names the Jews here, while the Latin does not, and the 
Church is triumphal in the Arabic more so than in the Latin, but the same 
message pervades. Indeed, these argumenta help us talk about the Mozarabs' 
Bibles across Iberia, because they appear not only in these Arabic Psalms - 
which circulated all over Iberia — but also in Latin Bibles from León, such the 
Cava dei Tirreni Bible. 

The above examples frame the Jews as the enemies of Christ and his Church. 
Yet nothing about this anti-Judaic material is uniquely Iberian, as it fits rath- 
er well with intellectual trends among Latin Christians. While the Visigothic 
kings of the sixth and seventh centuries admittedly enacted harsh laws against 
the Jews, what undergirds the argumenta is a strand of early medieval anti- 
Judaism that informed Christians across Europe.5® Certainly, the allegories 
here tell readers and listeners about the world of ninth and tenth-century al- 
Andalus, but more importantly for our purposes, the author-translator of the 
prose Psalter offered a common understanding of the Psalms which he had 
read in a Latin manuscript. That is, even though these Mozarabs in Córdoba 
likely saw Jews around them, they understood Judaism and its relationship to 
Christianity through the Bible. 

Now, not all these polemical argumenta target the Jews alone. Psalm 10, 
where God punishes sinners with fire and sulfur, offers an excellent ۴ 
The Latin argumentum in the Cava dei Tirreni Bible casts this as revenge against 
the Church's persecutors, with no mention of Jews or Judaism. The Arabic, 
meanwhile, denounces “evil-doers (al-surar) ..." while also offering “a prophe- 
cy on the coming of the Messiah on the Day of the Resurrection,” again without 
naming the Jews. Along these general lines of persecution, Late Antique authors 
such as Tyconius, who had written a series of rules for interpreting Scripture, 
argued that the Church would suffer through a series of persecutors. These 
included the polytheist Roman Emperor Diocletian, who indeed had killed at 
least some Christians in the third century. The Book of Revelation made clear 
to Christians like Tyconius that this ongoing violence would eventually usher 


55 Anonymous author-translator in Hafs ibn Albar, Le Psautier Mozarabe, 37: sawt al-masih 
‘an mawtihi wa-tafriquhu al-yahüd wa-l-bia ‘inda galabatihi. 

56 On the Visigoths and the Jews, see Thompson, The Goths in Spain. 

57  Psalm10:6-7. 

58 Ayuso Marazuela, La Biblia Visigótica, 93: Aeclesia contra persecutores suos et de futuro 
iudicio dicit. 
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in the Last Days. As thoroughly medieval Christians, the Mozarabs partook in 
something quite like this worldview, in which Jews were a significant enemy 
but not the only one worthy of polemic. 

Psalm 35 too offered ample material for targeting other enemies of 
Christendom. Here, David asks for protection from his enemies and their 
words. The Latin argumenta here states: *a prophecy on the spirit concern- 
ing Judas and the Jews or the philosophers, and it speaks on the Gentiles to 
be saved through grace.” The Arabic again follows nearly exactly: “A prophecy 
on Judas Iscariot and the Jews and philosophy of the world"? In this case, 
the Arabic argumentum likely reminded Mozarabs that they should not seek 
worldly things like philosophical wisdom (as opposed to religious learning). 
The evidence here suggests that the anonymous author-translator and other 
Mozarabs had no single philosopher or branch of philosophy in mind, yet 
this shows that he copied the Latin faithfully and saw enemies of Christ all 
around him, with philosophers standing in for those who live a worldly, un- 
religious life.6° 

We have, then, argumenta in Arabic and Latin that focus primarily but not 
exclusively on anti-Judaic material. The Psalms as a whole taught the mean- 
ing of Christ's life, and when teaching about his passion, medieval Christians 
blamed the Jews. Furthermore, these argumenta also cast the Church as long- 
suffering through persecutions, whether Roman or otherwise, which would 
only end on Judgment Day. The Mozarabs adhered to this common belief 
as Latin Christians did. In understanding Christ and the Church's suffering, 
they also learned how he would redeem their sins. All of this suggests that the 
anonymous author-translator did not blindly copy the Arabic argumenta into 
his manuscript, but rather that he did so deliberately because he knew how ef- 
fectively they would help Mozarabs spread a very Latin Christian message that 
rang out across Iberia. 

As in the prose prologue, moreover, he again deployed a shared Christian- 
Muslim religious vocabulary in these argumenta. In Psalm 49, a Song of Asaph, 


59 Psalm 35:4: Verba oris eius iniquitas, et dolus; noluit intelligere ut bene ageret. Ayuso 
Marazuela, La Biblia Visigótica, 94: propheta in spiritu de iude et de populo iudeorum siue 
de gentium philosophis et de saluandis per gratiam gentibus dicit. Anonymous author- 
translator in Hafs ibn Albar, Le Psautier Mozarabe, 65: nubuwwa fi yahida al-ishariyiti 
wa-fi l-yahüd wa-ft falasifat al-dunya. 

60 Indeed, as Thomas Burman has demonstrated, learned Mozarabs and Muslims in the 
North African Almohad Dynasty (fl.twelfth-thirteenth centuries) employed the same 
rationalist philosophical vocabulary and method - kalam, literally meaning “talking” — 
to argue over their shared God's nature and essence. Cf. his Religious Polemic and the 
Intellectual History of the Mozarabs. 
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God warns Israel to heed his commands.9! Here the Latin argumentum teaches 
that this is “the voice of the apostles on the second coming of Christ ..." with 
the Arabic reading much the same: “the voice of the apostles on the coming of 
the Messiah, the second coming. The apostles here are al-hawariyyun, just 
as in the Qur’an and in the Syriac Christian texts from which Muslims bor- 
rowed. In other Arabic argumenta, meanwhile, Mozarabs learned of the *day 
of the resurrection,’ yawm al-qiyama, a common Islamic term for the Last Days 
and a calque from Syriac. 

In a similar manner, Psalm 9o employs Islamic vocabulary to reinforce a 
major message of the Arabic prose prologue: that singing the Psalms can help 
ward off evil. This Arabic argumentum fits the prose prologue so well that the 
anonymous author-translator may have written it himself, rather than copied 
it from a Latin exemplar.°* God is protective in Psalm go, keeping evil at bay 
from the temple (tabernaculo).55 The Cava dei Tirreni Bible lacks an argumen- 
tum here, but the Arabic on its own is illuminating: 


[A] prophecy concerning the just ones and of the Messiah whom Satan 
(iblis) tested. And the prophecy tells that devils have to test him and mea- 
sure him by compelling him three times, by food and desire and grandeur. 
[It is also] the voice of the Church concerning its enemies, the spirits 
(al-jinn) who whisper evil in the dreams of mankind.56 


This argumentum links the Psalm to the temptation of Christ, and it does so 
through rich qur’anic imagery. Al-jinn, for example, are spirits who do both 
good and evil in the Qur’an, although here they are clearly evil. Iblis, although 
both an Eastern Christian and Muslim name for Satan, appears in much the 
same context of the last stra of the Qur'an, where he tempts Muslims’ hearts. 
Yet what is equally striking is the way this argumentum also fits perfectly with 


61 Psalm 49:6-15. 

62 Compare the Latin argumentum in Ayuso Marazuela, La Biblia Visigótica, 94: vox 
apostolorum de secundo Christi adventu, with the anonymous author-translator in Hafs 
ibn Albar, Le Psautier Mozarabe, 85: sawt al-hawariyyin fi qudum al-masih, qudüm al-tani. 

63 Psalm 11, Le Psautier Mozarabe, 33; Psalm 71, Le Psautier Mozarabe, 115; Psalm 89, Le 
Psautier Mozarabe, 144. 

64 The Cava dei Tirreni Bible does not have an argumentum for Psalm go. 

65 Cf. Psalm go:2, 90:10. 

66 Anonymous author-translator in Hafs ibn Albar, Le Psautier Mozarabe, 145: nubuwwa fi 
Lsalihin wa- fi Lmasih alladi jarrabahu iblis. Ahbarat al-nubuwwa an là budda li-L-abàlis 
anna tamtahinahu wa-taqayisahu ‘ala talata awjuh: bi-l-akl wa-l-ragba wa-l-kibriya’. Wa- 
sawt al-bt‘a ‘ala a da'ihà min al-jinn alladin yuwaswisün fi manam al-adamiyyin. 
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the prose prologue: here we can further watch the prose prologue's message 
meeting Mozarabs' eyes and ears. There, the anonymous author-translator 
wrote that one could expel a/-jinn and the evil whisperers (al-wasawis) through 
chanting the Psalms. Here, the jinn whisper evil, with a verbal form of the same 
consonantal root that gives waswas. 

This Arabic argumentum, then, does at least three things. First, it perfectly 
captures the anonymous author-translator's shared Muslim-Christian vocab- 
ulary. Second, it reinforces the prologue's message that chanting the Psalms 
wards off evil, just as the Quran does for Muslims. Third, it, like many other 
argumenta, brings Christ's life to the forefront of Mozarabs' minds, which here 
could ponder the spiritual significance of Christ's triumph over his tempta- 
tions. Clearly, the anonymous author-translator followed Latin argumenta for 
many of the Psalms, and although the Cava dei Tirreni Bible lacks this argu- 
mentum in Latin, the Arabic argumentum reads like the sixth-century com- 
mentator Cassiodorus’ exposition on Psalm 9o.97 

Psalm 109's Arabic argumentum, in turn, deserves mention alongside Psalm 
90's, for its quranic phrasing pushes the limits of Christian theology. In this 
Psalm, God has his Lord - Christ in Christian interpretations — seated at his 
right side.68 Yet where in the Vatican Psalter the argumentum for Psalm 109 
treats “the Messiah, Son of God,” the British Library Psalter and the Ambrosiana 
manuscript of Hafs ibn Albar's verse translation — in which he aimed to im- 
prove upon the Prose Psalter — both call Christ “the Messiah, Son of 9 
To call Christ the Son of Mary rings Islamic, for the stra Mary, the Qur’an’s 
nineteenth, helped Muslims argue against Christ's divine nature. Quran 19:37 
goes as far as stating that those who believe Christ to be God's son, rather than 
a human son of Mary, will perish in the Last Days."? Al-Masih ibn Maryam is 
a phrase unlike many of the previous examples of Islamic vocabulary in the 
prose prologue. Here the anonymous author-translator or perhaps a later 


67 Cassiodorus, Expositio Psalmorum, 98, 90.6, wrote similarly: Amoenus admodum et ip- 
sarum promissionum uarietate dulcissimus: cuius undecimum et duodecimum uersum di- 
abolus ipsi domino saluatori, cum eum tentasset, obiecit. Hunc hymnum daemonibus pia 
confidentia semper opponimus, ut a nobis potius inde uincantur, unde contra creatorem 
suum dolose aliqua dicere tentauerunt. Note how the Devil tempts Christ here, and that 
Cassiodorus mentions how they sing the song to ward off demons: Hunc hymnum dae- 
monibus pia confidentia semper opponimus, ut a nobis potius inde uincantur. 

68 ۰ Psalm 1093. 

69 Anonymous author-translator in Hafs ibn Albar Le Psautier Mozarabe, 177: al-masih ibn 
maryam. 

70  Quran19:37. 
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scribe, is not praising Christ with Islamic language, but rather referring to him 
in Islamic language that goes against Christian theology.” 

To my mind, this effectively sums up cultural life among the Mozarabs: we 
have many argumenta where Mozarabs could partake in the almost timeless 
Latin Christian tradition of arguing against Judaism, but, at times, they were 
so comfortable thinking of Christ in an Islamic fashion that they could also 
write phrases which possibly challenge Christian theology. Mozarabs such as 
the anonymous author-translator were so attune to their religious landscape - 
Christian, Muslim, and Jewish — that they had few qualms saying or writing 
of Christ's human and divine nature very differently than Christians north of 
the Pyrenees did. Perhaps the best way to think of the Mozarabs, then, is as a 
thoroughly Christian group who could invoke all sorts of Latin Christian and 
Islamic-tinged messages about God when they saw fit. 

In conclusion, whatever their differences in content, all these argumenta 
guided readers spiritually. Translating the Psalms into Arabic alone did not suf- 
fice. That is to say, the anonymous author-translator created a framework that 
helped readers understand their Arabic Psalters. The argumenta formed part of 
the translation's paratext."? He and the copyists of his work knew that an effec- 
tive paratext would make the reading more palatable. Indeed, the Arabic argu- 
menta are largely translations from a Latin Psalter, further showing how closely 
the anonymous author-translator modeled his translation on the Vetus Latina 
Hispana. Even if the exact Latin Psalter that informed him escapes us, he quite 
clearly had a Latin text at hand and a deep understanding of Latin manuscript 
culture. While not every Latin Bible with which the Mozarabs worked has 
Latin argumenta, the Cava dei Tirreni manuscript and the Toledan Mozarabic 
Bible nevertheless 00.75 Therefore, the argumenta make clear a common ap- 
proach to biblical reading among different populations of Mozarabs, in both 
al-Andalus and León. 


71 The British Library Psalter also teaches that Christ is “creator not created (halq la 
mahliq),’ where the Vatican Psalter reads “that the Son is God (ilah) and Man, Creator 
and Created." Ms Vatican Ar. 5, fol. 101v: wa-an al-ibn ilah wa-insan hàlq wa-mahlüq." 
Dominique Urvoy has argued that the Vatican manuscript's wording is influenced by the 
Adoptionist Controversy in Spain, in which Elipandus of Toledo argued that Christ, as a 
created human son of David, was the adopted son of God. The Vatican Psalter, however, 
refers to Jesus as the "Son of God,’ not the “Son of David,’ while the British Library has 
“Son of Mary" Cf. Urvoy, "La Pensée religieuse des Mozarabes face à 1 Islam,” 419-32. 

72 Cf. Genette, "Introduction to the Paratext,” 261—72. 

73 Although the Toledan Mozarabic Bible's (Biblioteca Capitular de Toledo, Ms Cajon 2.2) 
Latin argumenta are in such poor shape that I have not been able to transcribe them. 
I have treated this tenth-century manuscript in Martin, Mozarabic Readers of the Bible. 
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Furthermore, in copying the Vetus Latina Hispana Psalms, the anonymous 
author-translator carried on a strain of anti-Judaic thought that undergird- 
ed Christian religious life. Indeed, these Arabic and Latin Psalms educated 
Christian listeners and readers on how Christ would redeem them and punish 
his enemies, whom contemporary Christian thinkers most often cast as the 
Jews, but also as other groups like polytheists or philosophers. These Arabic ar- 
gumenta also illuminate how the Mozarabs thought about the Psalms' place in 
their own worship. They felt at home deploying Islamic vocabulary as a way to 
understand Latin theology, but clearly still revered Latin books, and, not least, 
cast the Jews as enemies of Christendom just like other medieval Christians. 


Why a Self-Styled Jerome Reworked the Prose Psalms 


The anonymous author-translator's Arabic Prose Psalms brilliantly illuminate 
the Mozarabs' mixing of Latin, Arabic, and Islamic culture, in ninth-century 
Córdoba no less, a time and place when Latin culture had supposedly faded. 
Yet this was not the only translation of the Psalms in medieval Iberia. Hafs ibn 
Albar, quite possibly the most learned Mozarab on record, reworked a prose 
version of the Psalms - likely the Vatican manuscripts - into Arabic verse.’4 
He did so in the year 889, or, less likely, 989.7? Douglas Morton Dunlop, writing 
in the 1950s, argued that Hafs recorded the date of his work by writing letters 
that had numerical value- ta equaled رو‎ fa 80, and zg goo- for 989. Others, 
including Aillet, have argued that in Maghribi script, in which Hafs would 
have written, the numbers add to 889. Complicating all of this further is Hafs’ 
dedication of his work to the bishop Valens, who is likely bishop Valentius of 
Córdoba, whose episcopate, 862—64, does not match either 889 or 989.76 I dis- 
cuss Hafs here because he left a clear record of his movement between Latin 
and Arabic in a verse prologue (not the prose prologue), and indeed, because 
he too knew the importance of the prose prologue and the argumenta, both 
of which he kept in his own translation. That is, while scholars have focused 


74 Cf. Van Koningsveld, The Latin-Arabic Glossary, 54. 

75 Aillet, Les Mozarabes, 186-87, and Van Koningsveld, The Latin-Arabic Glossary, 54, date 
the versified Psalms to 889. This is a revision of the date 989 that Dunlop proposed in 
*Hafs b. Albar: The Last of the Goths,” 137-51. 

76  Aillet, Les Mozarabes, 179. 

77 A Scottish Arabist working at El Escorial, David Colville, copied Hafs' translation in 1625- 
26, and then left that wonderful library and monastery for Rome. He settled in Milan, 
where the manuscript now resides in the Biblioteca Ambrosiana. Colville likely knew of 
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upon his criticism of the Prose Psalter's style, nevertheless even this critic knew 
that the anonymous author-translator had effectively melded Latin, Arabic, 
and Islamic culture.’ He therefore owed much to this earlier translator. 

Without doubt, Hafs was very learned and deliberate in how he worked, for 
he laid out his principles of translation in a verse prologue that appears after 
the prose prologue. In this fascinating moment, we can watch someone mov- 
ing between two very different languages, but also explaining how he did so. 
Hafs states that a translator must flexibly shape these two languages because 
of their different grammars: “in one language there are things that do not have 
a name in another, and every statement (qawl) when translated becomes dif- 
ferent from [the original statement]."7? In a jab against the earlier prose trans- 
lation, almost certainly the Vatican Psalter, he wrote: “that which moves word 
for word [from Latin] into Arabic is less than wondrous.'*? In his mind, Hafs 
also captured more accurately the Vulgate's spiritual quality, where the prose 
Psalter had “subjugated the sense" of the Scripture.?! 

Hafs furthermore fashioned himself in the mold of one of Christianity's 
most famous translators. For while he worked alone, he strikingly followed 
in the footsteps of Jerome, who was “preferred in his knowledge (‘ilm), and 
the interpreter of the Torah and Gospel, and these two are the letter and the 
interpretation. That Hafs knew the importance of translation in Christian 
history is hardly surprising, for translators like St. Jerome helped create Latin 


the prose Psalter translation because Hafs lashed against it so vehemently in his verse 
prologue. On Colville, see Dunlop, “David Colville, A Successor of Michael Scot,’ 38-42; 
and Urvoy, in Hafs le Goth, Le Psautier Mozarabe, iii—v. 

78 Dunlop, “Hafs b. Albar: The Last of the Goths,” 137-51 (148), noted that the Muslim his- 
torian Ibn al-Qutiyya ("Son of the Gothic Woman,’ d. 977), called him gad; al-‘ajam, or 
the judge of the Latins. This job would have likely put him in contact with the Muslim 
government of Córdoba. His verse translation was famous enough to catch the eye of the 
twelfth-century Jew Moses ibn Ezra, who criticized its style, much as Hafs had done with 
the Arabic prose Psalms. 

79  Hafs ibn Albar, Le Psautier Mozarabe, 17: id fi lisan wahid ašy@ || laysa laha fi gayrihi asma? 
// wa- kull qawl fa-idà mà turjima // sara halaf mà 'alayhi nuzim //. 

80 On Ms Vatican Ar. 5, see Van Koningsveld, The Latin-Arabic Glossary; 53-54. Hafs ibn 
Albar, Le Psautier Mozarabe, 15: id ram an yuhrijahu fi l-‘arabiyya // lafzan bi-L-lafz fal gayr 
mujib //. 

81  Hafs ibn Albar, Le Psautier Mozarabe, 15: tayyi‘ al-ma'ani. 

82  Hafsibn Albar, Le Psautier Mozarabe, 17: wa-huwa alladi ft ilmihi yuqaddimu // mufassara 
al-tawriyya wa-l-injil // fa-huma li-nass al-qawl wa-l-ta’wil. 
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Christendom through their texts, as Thomas Burman has argued.®? In this re- 
gard, Hafs and his project are not so distant from the anonymous author-trans- 
lator, who worked from the Vetus Latina Hispana but also owed much of their 
learning to Latin book culture. 

Similar to Hafs and Jerome, the anonymous author-translator had seen him- 
self doing Paul's work. To justify their translation, both Hafs and the anony- 
mous author-translator had turned to Christian authorities who had known 
well the importance of spreading Christianity in different languages. Pushing 
this interpretation a little further, we see that Hafs was not so different from 
the anonymous author-translator, although scholars have worked with the 
verse Psalter far more than the prose. We should think of the two translators 
together, as Mozarabs who seamlessly blended Latin thought, the Arabic lan- 
guage, and Islamic culture. 

Indeed, for all Hafs derided the prose Psalms, he nevertheless put both the 
prose prologue and the Arabic argumenta in his new translation. A Mozarab 
working from the beginning of this translation, moreover, would even see the 
prose prologue before Hafs' own verse prologue. Furthermore, when we follow 
Hafs' own words, we see that his quarrel was not with the prose Psalter's mix- 
ing of Latin, Arabic, and Islamic thought, but with its prose format. Both the 
prose prologue and the argumenta aided readers in understanding the mean- 
ing of these songs, so Hafs quite simply kept them. That he did so has gone 
largely unnoticed among scholars of the Mozarabs.9^ 

With regard to why Hafs versified the Psalms, we should remember that he 
clearly knew that his Mozarabic audience would read and sing the Psalms. This 
was an emotional moment in which singers and listeners poured out Christian 
feeling. His verse prologue says as much, as he states that the Psalms are “the 
sweetest chanting in the ears."55 Creating this spiritual response was just as 
important as capturing the meaning of the individual words, if not more so. If 
we push this point a little further, we can suggest that he wanted the chanting 
of the Psalms to contrast with the Muslim recitation of the Qur’an, or with the 
adan, the ubiquitous Muslim call to prayer. Since the prose Psalms did not cap- 
ture this emotional effect, Hafs recast them in the rajaz meter, which was very 
compatible with Latin Iambic meter, or in his phrasing, the meter of the 'ajam.86 


83 Burman, “The Cultures and Dynamics of Medieval Latin." 

84 Dunlop, *Hafs b. Albar: The Last of the Goths"; Urvoy, Le Psautier Mozarabe; Aillet, Les 
Mozarabes. 

85 Hafs ibn Albar, Le Psautier Mozarabe, 15: ahliya ging’ fi masami-. 

86  Hafs ibn Albar, Le Psautier Mozarabe. 
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As pointed out above, this word, which literally means “the barbarians,” was 
a common Muslim cultural name for Latin Christians and Mozarabs. Hafs 
clearly has Latin culture in mind, yet a/-ajam did not have negative connota- 
tions here.°7 When Hafs employs it, he signals that he thinks of the Mozarabs 
and Latin Christians as different groups. 

All of this means that the anonymous author-translator, the focus of this 
article, belongs alongside Hafs ibn Albar in discussions of Mozarabic intellec- 
tuals. Indeed, much of the evidence for Hafs' work with Islamic culture comes 
from prose prologue and the argumenta, which he took from the Prose Psalter. 
In general, moreover, we have relatively few Arabic Psalter manuscripts from 
Iberia, but there are two manuscripts of the prose translation and one of Hafs’ 
translation. Ambiguous citations (fi -zabur, in the Psalms) also dot a tenth- 
century Latin manuscript of the Moralia in Iob, marking verses of the Psalms 
that Pope Gregory the Great (d. 604), the Moralia’s author, quoted to help his 
readers understand the Book of Job better. While determining which ver- 
sion of the Psalms these citations refer to remains difficult, with much more 
certainty we can say that both the prose and verse translations help shape our 
understanding of religious life among the Mozarabs. 


Conclusion 


The anonymous author-translator and his project, in sum, make clear the 
Mozarabs' cultural debt to Islam, the Arabic language, and Latin culture. He ag- 
gressively turned the tables against Paulus Alvarus, who had decried the lack of 
Latin learning in Córdoba during the mid-ninth century. Rather than completely 
disappearing, Latin culture at times lay just beneath Arabic script, and alongside 
quranic phrasing. This, to my mind, effectively captures the root meaning of the 
Arabic musta'rab, from which we get Mozarab: one who had become Arab. 
Indeed, just like other medieval Mediterranean Christians, the anony- 
mous author-translator effectively made these quranic phrases Christian. 
As the wonderful scholars in Uppsala made clear during the Biblia Arabica 
conference 2016, the degree to which Christians and Muslims throughout the 


87  Ontheconnotations of ajam and the lessening of this term's xenophobic force, see espe- 
cially Zadeh, The Vernacular Qur'an, 73. 

88 We should note as well that Ibn Ezra complained about Hafs' translation (cf. n. 79), while 
the Vatican Psalter was also in Jewish hands at one point. This is simply to say that Iberian 
Jewish intellectuals read both translations. 
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Mediterranean World shared vocabulary often creates problems in differenti- 
ating between Christian and Muslim vocabulary. Almost certainly, when the 
anonymous author-translator encouraged Christians to ward off the evil whis- 
perer by chanting the Psalms, he knew that he was modifying the last süra of 
the Quran to fit Christian worship. This, then, goes beyond the deployment of 
individual Arabic words that Muslims and Christians shared, as it shows us a 
Christian who filled his prologue with entire phrases that are reminiscent of 
Islamic Scripture. 

What makes this even more interesting, moreover, is how well the anony- 
mous author-translator knew Latin culture. The Arabic argumenta through 
which he framed the interpretation of the Psalter offer clear evidence of his 
debt to Latin culture, which is just as prominent as his qur'anic phrasing. These 
allegorical summaries, which have clear Latin antecedents, guided readers 
through the Psalms with an often anti-Jewish understanding of these songs 
that likewise explains how Christ would save his chosen people in the Last 
Days. Therefore, while the anonymous author-translator incorporated qur’anic 
phrasing into his prologue, he likewise knew that the Arabic argumenta, and 
by extension, the Latin ones too, linked his translation to Christian thinking 
from across the Pyrenees. In sum, the anonymous author-translator offers a 
valuable case study into the richness of Mozarabic intellectual life, to the ex- 
tent that we should not privilege Hafs ibn Albar over him. 
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Religion in an Age of Reason: Reading Divine 
Attributes into the Medieval Karaite Bible 
Translations of Scriptural Texts* 


Marzena Zawanowska 


One of Shelomo Dov Goitein's books on the Middle Ages is entitled Religion in 
a Religious Age. Yet, I believe we would not be stretching the truth too much 
if we changed the title to Religion in an Age of Reason, for the medieval period 
was a rare and unique era, a time when the belief in God came to be com- 
monly conceived of as a rational requirement, while many devoted scholars 
and sages maintained that religion had to comply with the dictates of reason. 
Furthermore, it was widely — though not unanimously and indisputably, or 
without notable exceptions — accepted that the truthfulness or falsehood of re- 
ligious belief could and should be proven rationally by means of philosophical 
inquiry. Consequently, philosophy became essential to theological reflection, 
while the boundaries separating the two disciplines were blurred. 

This unique “marriage” between faith and reason had already found its way 
into the Jewish milieu in Late Antiquity in the work of Hellenist philosophers, 
such as Aristobulus or Philo of Alexandria, and in the Septuagint; however, it 
only became more permanently consolidated during the time of Sa'adya Gaon 
(d. 942), a period when many Jewish exegetes and thinkers — Rabbanite and 
Karaite alike — who lived in Islamic environment engaged in speculative re- 
ligious thought adapting the Islamic system of rationalist theology (kalam), 


* This paper was prepared within the framework of the DFG-DIP grant project (201317) Biblia 


Arabica: The Bible in Arabic among Jews, Christians and Muslims (project initiators: Camilla 
Adang, Meira Polliack, Sabine Schmidtke). Drafts of the paper were presented at the 16th 
Conference of the Society for Judeo-Arabic Studies (Jerusalem, 22-25 July 2013), the confer- 
ence Cultures in Conversation: Asian Languages and Cultures (Poznań, 28-30 October 2013), 
and the conference Christianity and Judaism in the language of Islam (Uppsala, 29 March - 1 
April 2016). I am grateful to Prof. Meira Polliack, Prof. Tamar Zevi, and Dr. Nabih Bashir for 
having read a draft of this paper and suggesting certain corrections and improvements. I 
also wish to convey my profound appreciation to the Center for the Study of Judeo-Arabic 
Literature and Culture of the Ben-Zvi Institute for the Study of Jewish Communities in the 
East, housed in The National Library of Israel in Jerusalem, and especially to Dr. David Sklare, 
for having given me the opportunity to study the “working editions" of many Karaite Bible 
commentaries compiled and stored in the Center. 
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in particular that of the Mu'tazilite school, to their own doctrinal reflections.’ 
Among other things, Mu'tazilism fostered a rational conceptualization of a 
heavenly, wholly transcendent Creator, utterly different from His creatures and 
totally removed and distanced from their earthly vicissitudes in the sublunary 
world (tawhid). 

Thus, it is not surprising that rationalistically inclined Jews living in the 
lands of medieval Islam came to consider boldly anthropomorphic and anthro- 
popathic descriptions of the Deity (such as His material body and human-like 
feelings, as well as His actions and interactions with man) as distinctly disturb- 
ing and requiring compelling explanation. Some of them, such as Maimonides, 
even went as far as overtly asserting that anything — scriptural verses included — 
which contradicted the fundamental tenet of divine transcendence should be 
interpreted so as to comply with this principle. 

Furthermore, the matter was of special significance to anyone engaged in 
the translation of the Hebrew Scriptures, such as Sa‘adya, but also the rabbinic 
authors of the Aramaic Targums active some centuries before him. Although 
operating within different time frames and nurtured by different theological 
perspectives, all of them sought to present their coreligionists with a perfectly 
readable, consistent, and self-contained version of the Bible that would not 
only correctly reproduce the text in the target language (i.e., respect the gram- 
matical rules of that tongue), but also comply with certain important theo- 
logical concepts, such as the abstract idea of God as elaborated by religious 
thought. Previous research has demonstrated that, to achieve this aim, they 
were prepared to compromise on literality and temporarily abandon their fi- 
delity to exact words of the divine revelation for the sake of what they per- 
ceived as having greater value.? 


1 On the influence of Muslim kalam on medieval Judaism as a whole, and Karaite Bible exege- 
sis in particular, see especially Ben-Shammai, “Kalam”; idem, "Trends"; Schwarb, “Capturing 
the Meaning.” See also Goldstein, Karaite Exegesis, 139-73. On the influence of Mu'tazilism 
on medieval Karaism, see Erder, "Mu'tazilism,' and bibliography there. For a study of selected 
cases of Mu'tazilite influence on medieval Karaites, see Ben-Shammai, Doctrines; Madelung 
and Schmidtke, Theology; Wechsler, Esther, 40—58. 

2 See Munk (ed.), Dalalat, 229 (lines 15-16, 19-21). For an English translation, see Maimonides, 
Guide 11:25, 328. On Maimonides’ approach to biblical anthropomorphisms, see, e.g., 
Friedberg, “Anthropomorphism.” 

3 Forastudy of Sa'adya's treatment of biblical anthropomorphisms in general, see Rawidowicz, 
"Purification." On various ways that the authors of different Aramaic Targums dealt with bib- 
lical anthropomorphsisms and anthropopathisms when translating them into Aramaic, see 
Klein, Anthropomorphisms; idem, “Targumim,” esp. 5-6; idem, “Anthropomorphisms,” and 
further bibliography there. Cf. Posen, Onkelos; Schochet, Anthropomorphism. 
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In contrast — and despite their notable theological engagement with 
Mu'tazilite kalam - when producing Bible translations, the medieval Karaite 
exegetes are generally believed to have valued fidelity to the plain-sense 
meaning of the words of Scripture above extra-textual considerations, and 
are widely recognized for their overall adherence to literalism and distinctive 
imitative tendency. Nevertheless, Meira Polliack, who has conducted the most 
extensive comparative research on the subject to date, demonstrated that, de- 
spite being one of the most central trends of their distinct translation tradi- 


ו 


tion, the Karaites' "essential literalism" was never implemented blindly or in 
an all-encompassing fashion, and usually did not disturb the intelligibility of 
the Arabic target text." Rather, it was chiefly concerned with reproducing the 
original wording, syntax, and overall structure of the source text in the target 
language for didactic purposes. This didactic orientation, Polliack argues, is 
another major trend of medieval Karaite Bible translations. She shows that, 
among other things, it led the translators to occasionally interrupt the literalist 
flow of the Arabic target text and its imitative adherence to the Hebrew origi- 
nal, mainly out of intra-textual (contextual) concerns, to clear up problematic 
points in the biblical text by means of interpretative additions and alterna- 
tive translations. Only rarely were they willing to do so out of extra-textual 
concerns, since their renderings were intended to be read in conjunction with 
commentaries, not independently (as might have been the case in regard to the 
rabbinic Targums or 5880785 famous Tafsir). Thus, at least theoretically, the 
Karaite authors were able to rely on a separate commentary to resolve theo- 
logical conundrums and exegetical cruxes.® 


4 Foran assessment that Yefet’s translation of the biblical text is “done in a most literal manner, 
often in violation of the rules of Arabic grammar,” see Nemoy, Anthology, 83. For further bibli- 
ography, see Zawanowska, Abraham, 156 nn. 5-6; eadem, “Explicit Anthropomorphisms,” 171 
n. 19. Cf. also eadem, “Implicit Anthropomorphisms,’ 2 n. 4. 

5 See Polliack, Tradition; eadem, "Tradition"; eadem, "Views"; eadem, “Methods”; eadem, 
“Concept”; eadem, “Techniques”; Polliack and Schlossberg, “Obadiah.” See also Polliack, 
“Translations”; eadem, “Types.” On some additional limits on literal readings of the scrip- 
tural verses imposed by Yefet, as well as other Karaite exegetes of the time, see Zawanowska, 
Abraham, 155-88. For the theoretical assumptions underlying Karaite limited literalism, see 
also ibid., 70-73 and further bibliography there. On non-theologically motivated modifica- 
tions introduced by medieval Karaites in general, and Yefet in particular, during the process 
of translation, see eadem, “Border-land.” On the limits of Karaite scripturalism (in interpret- 
ing rather than translating the Bible), see Frank, "Scripturalism." 

6 On Yefet ben Eli making clear distinctions between translation and interpretation in the 
sense that he preserved “the literalness of his translation by relying on a separate commen- 
tary to resolve exegetical and theological issues,’ see Cohen, Approaches, 75-76, esp. 76. On 
the literality of Yefet's Bible translations as being congruent with their purpose: to be read 
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It is, therefore, interesting to investigate translations by medieval Karaite 
exegetes to see: (1) how they responded to biblical expressions that overtly 
jeopardized important theological concepts and tenets of belief, such as the 
doctrine of God as elaborated by the rationalist stream of medieval religious 
thought; and (2) whether, in view of such important extra-textual consider- 
ations, they still felt more bound by the textual terms of the Bible, and thus 
committed to its literal representation, than their rabbinic predecessors and 
contemporaries. Accordingly, the main aim of this essay is to examine whether 
the Karaites treated such problematic verses in a markedly different way than 
their Rabbanite counterparts and investigate the extent to which they felt in- 
debted to long-standing Jewish tradition in this particular respect. The paper 
will also delve more deeply into the issue of medieval Karaites' sensibilities 
toward kalam, which has already been pointed out in several studies, and dis- 
cuss specific examples and comparisons. 

Previous research has shown that Yefet ben ‘Eli — who lived in Jerusalem 
during the second half of the tenth century through the beginning of the elev- 
enth — was one of the most literal of the medieval Karaite interpreters." That is 
why his translations provide the optimum research material for studying the 
medieval Karaite's adherence to literalism, on the whole. No less important 
is the fact that his works are relatively well preserved and considered gener- 
ally representative of the tenth-century Jerusalem "school" of Karaite Bible 
exegesis. 

In this article, I shall proceed with the systematic reading and scrutiny of 
Yefet's renderings of selected problematic biblical phrases, words, and terms, 
which will be analyzed against the backdrop of other Karaite and rabbinic 
translations, as well as selected commentaries on those passages. Nonetheless, 
since the question of anthropomorphisms and anthropopathisms in the Bible 


in conjunction with the commentary, see Polliack, Tradition, 42; Wechsler, Esther, 91-92 and 
n. 6 there. 

7 Foran overview article on Yefet, his life and works, as well as scholarship devoted to him 
and his oeuvre, see Zawanowska, “Review.” On Yefet being considered (relatively!) “the most 
imitative" Bible translator among Karaite exegetes of the time, see Polliack, Tradition, 37—45, 
243-77, esp. 40, 247-48. On his adherence to his "strict literalism," see Sasson, Methods, 159, 
204, 207, 259. I am grateful to the author for allowing me to read this dissertation prior to 
its publication. For the assessment that "the chief feature of his [i.e., Yefet's] style [...] is his 
literalness" and on this literalness as being *a corollary of the Karaite principle of keeping as 
close to the original as possible, without attaching undue importance to elegance of style,” 
see Lehrman, Joel, 7. 
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is a very broad subject, which I have discussed in detail elsewhere? in this 
paper I shall focus on other aspects of the Deity's description in Scriptures — 
namely, the “divine attributes,” such as omnipotence, omniscience (and thus 
foreknowledge), perfect goodness (or omnibenevolence), constancy (or im- 
mutability), eternity (or everlastingness), and self-sufficiency? During the 
Middles Ages, all of these traits were widely acknowledged as indisputable 
characteristics of God imposed by reason.!° Yet, they were not always overtly 
recognized, and even appeared to be undermined at times by the literal mean- 
ing of certain biblical passages, which consequently required interpretation. 
As in my previous articles that focused on Karaite responses to biblical an- 
thropomorphisms and anthropopathisms in translation, in this paper I will 
also use Sa'adya's Tafsir along with major Aramaic Targums as comparative 
materials. Even though the Targums were produced in a different historical pe- 
riod (and at least to a certain extent, a different cultural environment as well), 
in the course of time, the Jews came to look upon them as canonical texts; as 


8 See Zawanowska, “Implicit Anthropomorphisms"; eadem, "Explicit Anthropomorphisms." 
For references to other studies on the Karaite treatment of biblical anthropomorphisms 
and anthropopathisms, and selected examples of Karaite Bible translation techniques 
aimed at cleansing Scripture of anthropomorphic expressions, see the aforementioned 
two articles. 

9 I have classified the issue of divine attributes as a derivative of biblical anthropomor- 
phisms in the sense that the development of the doctrine of divine attributes in medieval 
philosophy was often the outcome of the concern regarding the elimination of anthro- 
pomorphic qualities attributed to God in the scriptural text, in a way constituting their 
photographic negative (e.g., medieval theology asserts that God is unchangeable or im- 
mutable, whereas Scripture depicts His changeable moods; the theological concept of 
the Deity is abstract, whereas the Bible lists His discrete physical features; according to 
medieval religious thinkers, God is omnipotent and omnibenevolent, whereas the sacred 
text occasionally describes Him as impotent and operating “measure for measure,” etc.). 
Forthe study of the Karaite treatment of biblical anthropomorphisms and anthropopath- 
isms, see the references above, in n. 8, and further bibliography there. For additional 
examples of the Karaites' reading important theological tenets into the biblical text when 
translating it into Arabic, see Polliack, “Alternate,” esp. 220-23; eadem, Tradition, 231 (di- 
vine omnipresence in history). 

10 On the question of divine attributes in medieval Jewish religious thought, see Altmann, 
"Attributes"; Guttmann, Philosophie; English translation: idem, Philosophies, index; 
Hoffman and Rosenkrantz, Attributes; Kaufmann, Geschichte; Wierenga, Attributes; 
Wolfson, "Attributes"; idem, Kalam, esp. chapter 2 ("Attributes"); idem, Repercussions, esp. 
chapter 2 ("The Semantic Aspect of the Problem of Attributes"). 
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such, they are representative of mainstream Jewish tradition.! Furthermore, 
it has been demonstrated that both 58807812 and some medieval Karaite ex- 
egetes were acquainted with and influenced by the Targums.® In addition, 
the canonical Targums are known for their interpretative translations of theo- 
logically challenging passages,^ which makes them excellent comparative 
source texts for checking the scope of the Karaites' adherence to literalism 
when translating such problematic biblical verses. Finally, Sa‘adya did not 
translate the entire Hebrew Bible into Arabic, not to mention that not all of 
the biblical books that he did translate have survived to our times. Therefore 
faute de mieux, the Aramaic targums will have to serve as unique (representa- 
tive) rabbinic, comparative source texts whenever Sa'adya's renderings are not 
available. 

Last but not least, it should be mentioned that the medieval Karaites' 
doctrines of religious thought in general, including the idea of God and His 
different attributes, were treated extensively by Haggai Ben-Shammai, who 
analyzed selected Karaite Bible commentaries and treatises from this perspec- 
tive, but not Bible translations or translation methodology, which is the main 


11 On therich history of the evolution of the Aramaic Targums, see Alexander, "Translations"; 
Flesher and Chilton, Targums. Cf. Polliack, "Review." I am grateful to the author for per- 
mitting me to read this article prior to its publication. 

12 Foran assessment that “his [i.e., Sa‘adya’s| translation of the Pentateuch often follows the 
Aramaic translation by Onkelos,” see Ben-Shammai, “Saadia,” esp. 199. On parallelisms 
between Targum Onkelos and Sa‘adya’s Tafsir in rendering halakhic verses, see Zucker, 
Saadya, 320-441. See also Polliack, "Views," 80, n. 52; eadem, “Methods,” 377; eadem, 
“Concept,” 193 and n. و‎ there. On elevating Sa‘adya’s Tafsir to the status of Targum Onkelos 
as a comparable model of Pentateuch translation, see Polliack, "Translations," 41. 

13 This is testified to by the fact that there are Karaite commentaries on the Torah which in- 
clude Targum Onkelos (see Ms Yevr.-Arab. 11: 3167). Yefet, at least, referred to the Targum 
by its name, quoted it, and borrowed from its exegetical solutions. For the study of indi- 
vidual examples of targumic influences on Yefet, see Birnbaum, Hosea, esp. xviii; idem, 
"Influence," esp. 62; Polliack and Schlossberg, Hosea, 91-92. 

14 To be sure, different Targums display various degrees of interpretative translations and 
alterations of the original text in translations from Hebrew into Aramaic; however, the 
differences between various canonical Targums will not be analyzed and discussed in 
this paper, since the main focus of the current study is not Aramaic, but Arabic Bible 
translations, and ancient Targums are meant to serve only as comparative sources and a 
point of reference for the study of medieval Karaite renderings. On the inconsistency of 
the targumic authors in their avoidance of biblical anthropomorphisms, see Ginzberg, 
“Anthropomorphism,” esp. 623; Klein, Anthropomorphisms. See also idem, "Targumim," 
esp. 5-6; idem, “Anthropomorphisms,” and further bibliography there. 
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focus of this essay.!5 His research, together with the above-mentioned work 
on Karaite translation tradition by Polliack, served as both an inspiration and 
foundation for the current analysis. 


In his major theological treatise, Kitab al-Muhtar fi al-amanat wa-litiqadat 
(“The Book of Beliefs and Opinions”), Sa‘adya briefly discusses the question 
of divine attributes (sifat). He focuses on three of them, which are, in his view, 
logically entailed in the notion of the Creator: vitality, omnipotence, and om- 
niscience (hayy, qadir, alim)J6 Ya‘qub al-Qirgisani, the early tenth-century 
Iraqi Karaite thinker and Bible exegete, also designates them as three “essen- 
tial attributes” of God in his commentary on Genesis 1:1, which Ben-Shammai 
calls a “concise manual of monotheism." In this respect, al-Qirqisani follows 
the Mu'tazilite thinkers of the Middle Ages, who distinguished between “es- 
sential attributes" (sifat al-dat) and "attributes of action,” or "active attri- 
butes” (sifat al-fil).18 

Yet, from the theological perspective, even these "essential attributes" are 
not all adequately expressed in the Bible. For example, divine omnipotence 
appears to be challenged in Genesis 19:22 when God says about Himself that 
He “will not be able" to perform a particular act (lo? Akal la'dsót). Therefore, to 
eliminate the image of God as confessing to His own inability, Yefet renders 


15 See Ben-Shammai, Doctrines, vol. 1, 230-58. In his study, Ben-Shammai demonstrated, 
inter alia, the influence of Mu'tazilism on the theological concepts endorsed by the 
Karaites. For more on the Karaites' adoption of Mu'tazilite concepts, see the bibliography 
above in n. 1. 

16 ותעאלי פיה מעאן מתגאירה, פאן הד'ה אלמעאני הי‎ TININ פלא יט'ן אלט'אן אן אלקדים‎ 
צאנע‎ DIN "pn .בלהא פי‎ (‘For it is not imagined that the Eternal, blessed and exalted 
be He, possesses several distinct attributes. All these attributes are rather implied in His 
being a Creator") See Sa‘adya, Kitab 11: 4, 89 (Arabic and Hebrew). English translation per: 
Saadia, Book, 102. 

17 In his view, they are meant to negate their opposites (mortality, impotence, ignorance). 
Al-Qirgisani adds to this list a fourth attribute (as a subcategory of divine omniscience), 
namely that He is choosing (muhtar), which is meant to negate its opposite, that is natu- 
ral disposition. See Ben-Shammai, Doctrines, vol. 1, 231-32 (discussion); vol. 2, 20-25, esp. 
22, appendix 1:2 (Arabic). 

18 For 58 8078 making such a distinction, see Sa‘adya, Kitab 11: 12-13, 110, 114-15 (Arabic and 
Hebrew). For an English translation, see Saadia, Book, 129, 134-35. 
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this phrase into Arabic as “I do not deem it proper/permissible" (la astajizu).!° 
A commentary by Yeshu‘ah ben Yehudah, who was active in Jerusalem nearly 
a generation after Yefet, provides an identical explanation of this expression 
(kî lo’ ûkal arada ana là astajizu).?? We may note as well that the Talhis, the 
joint commentary on the Torah written by Yusuf ibn Nuh and his disciple Abu 
al-Faraj Harun - Karaite exegetes from the Holy City - dissipate the disturbing 
aspect of this formulation by simply omitting the verb “to be able to" and ex- 
plicating the entire verse as if it meant “I will not do" (la a malu), and not “I will 
not be able to do,’ as plainly stated in the Bible (lo Akal la'dsót).?! If we com- 
pare all these Karaite translations and interpretations with earlier and con- 
temporary rabbinic renderings of the same biblical verse, we will be surprised 
to observe that the authors of rabbinic Targums (Onkelos and Jonathan), and 
Sa‘adya as well, appear to be less disturbed by this theologically problematic 
expression. Indeed, they represent it in the target text in a more literal fashion 
than the Karaite exegetes, rendering this expression, respectively, as “I/we can- 
not (la "ikkol / la yakelana) [do anything]" (the Targums), and “I am not able" 
(laysa atiq) (Sa‘adya).?3 

Another essential divine attribute — God's omniscience - is often dis- 
cussed in medieval theology, and included in both Sa‘adya’s Kitab al-Amanat 


ig  ימס אסתג'יז אפעל שיא אלי דב'ולך אלי ת'ם עלי ד'לך‎ o5 אסרע אנפלת אלי ת'ם פאני‎ 
.אסמהא צער‎ See Zawanowska, Abraham, 176 (English), 170* (Arabic). For Yefet overtly 
acknowledging that “God is capable of whatever He wishes" (qadir ‘ala mà yasa’), which 
is reminiscent of Muslim statements of this type, see Ms sP 10s 2051, fol. sir. 

20 ANON לא אוכל אראד אני לא‎ "2p. See Ms SP RNL Yevr.-Arab.I: 3204, fol. 72v. On Yeshu‘ah 
ben Yehudah and other later Karaite interpreters of Scripture from the Jerusalem circle as 
being more concerned with producing an intelligible translation than with providing the 
most faithful, “imitative” representation of the syntax and lexicon of the Hebrew source 
text in the Arabic target language, see Polliack, "Alternate." 

.וקו כי לא אוכל לעשות דבר יעני לא אעמל שיא מן אנקלאב הד'ה אלמואצ'ע אלי דב'ולך זגר ‏ 21 
See Ms SP RNL Yevr.-Arab. I: 4785, fol. 83r.‏ 

אוחי אשתזיב yond‏ ארי לא איכול למעבד פתגמא עד מיתך jaro‏ על 2[ קרא שמא דקרתא ‏ 22 
MIN‏ אשתזיב yond‏ ארום לא יכילנא למעבד DYTA‏ עד מיעלך לתמן בגין دز (Onkelos).‏ זוער 
אוחי/זריז אשתזיב לתמן ארום לא אוכל/אכול/לית אנא (Jonathan).‏ קרא שמא דקרתא זוער 
(Neofiti).‏ יכיל למעבד פתגם עד זמן דתיעול לתמן בגין/כדין כן קרא שמה דקרתא זער/זעיר 
All the citations from the Aramaic Targums are taken from The Comprehensive Aramaic‏ 
Lexicon: «http:/ /cali.cn.huc.edu/», accessed 21 July 2012.‏ 

23  תימס לד'לך‎ wn bw אסרע תב'לץ אלי ת'ם 185" ליס אטיק אן אצנע שיא אלי אן תדכ'לך‎ 
.אלקריה זגר‎ See Derenbourg (ed.), Œuvres, 28. The Samaritan Arabic version of the 
Pentateuch (as preserved in Ms London, BL OR 7562) generally follows the standard 
Sa'adyan version and therefore does not provide interesting comparative material. I am 
thankful to Professor Tamar Zewi for bringing this issue to my attention. 
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and al-Qirgisani’s above-mentioned comment on Genesis 1:1. Yet, when one 
reads Jeremiah 26:3 (and 36:3), where God refers to some future events using 
the word “perhaps” (Alay), doubts about divine foreknowledge may arise. A 
(medieval) believer would expect God to have absolute knowledge of past, 
present, and future. Consequently, to dispel the impression of divine incerti- 
tude, Yefet utilizes a vow formula to translate the doubtful Hebrew expression 
‘Alay — to wit - “upon my life" (fa-‘amri), a choice much more befitting divine 
omniscience.?4 It is interesting to note that in this particular example, the au- 
thor of the rabbinic Targum (Jonathan) again provides a more literal transla- 
tion than our Karaite exegete. He renders the disturbing Hebrew expression 
‘Alay yisma% using the Aramaic “perhaps/it may be [they] will hear" (ma'im 
yismo'un), thus maintaining the impression, implicit in the source text, of 
God's uncertainty in regard to the human response to His call.25 

In addition, not only the attribute of divine omniscience, but also the idea 
of His absolute goodness (and immutability for that matter) could conceivably 
have been jeopardized by the plain meaning of Jonah 3:10, where it is written 
that when God saw that the inhabitants of Nineveh "turned from their evil 
way, He “repented (way-yinnahem) of the evil which He said He would do 
unto them; and He did it not.” Yefet seeks to preserve the image of the Deity 
as One who foresees the sinners’ reaction to His admonition; is immutable as 
well as infinitely good by His very essence; does not change His mind or oper- 
ate “measure for measure.” He, therefore, decides to render the problematic 
Hebrew verb “to repent” by using the root denoting “forgiveness” (safaha); ad- 
ditionally, in the disturbing phrase that follows, which literally means “which 
He said He would do unto them" ('áser dibber la'ásót lahem), Yefet employs the 
Arabic “with which He threatened He would do to them" (allati tawa'adahum 


24  רבדמ אלרדיה ואצפח אלבליה אלד'י אנא‎ npo לעמרי אד'א יסמעו וירג'עו אלואחד מן‎ 
סו שמאילהם‎ dap מן‎ ona .ללפעל‎ See Sabih, Jeremiah, 216-17 [la-'amri], 258 [li-kai] 
(Arabic); 353, 373 (English); Wendkos, Jeremiah, 97 [li-omri], 199-200 [la-‘amri]. Some 
manuscripts, however, testify to a more literal rendering of this expression with the 
Arabic word meaning “perhaps,” or “maybe” (la'alla). See Avishur, Isaiah and Jeremiah, 148 
(English), 164 (Arabic). For arguments in support of divine omniscience and foreknowl- 
edge deployed by Yefet in the commentary layer, see, e.g., his comment on Genesis 22:2, 
in Zawanowska, Abraham, 85 (English); 210* (Arabic). Cf. also his comments on Genesis 
2232, in Zawanowska, Abraham, 221*—222* (Arabic). 

25 מאים ישמעון ויתובון גבר מאורחיה בישא ואתיב מן בישתא דאנא חשיב למעבד להון מקדם‎ 
.בישות עובדיהון‎ For Sa'adya's treatment of the word "lay when used in relation to God, 
see Nadler-Akirav, "Meaning." 
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an yaf alaha bihum).?® As a result, our Karaite exegete not only manages to 
magnify God's attribute of perfect goodness, His omnibenevolence, but also 
effectively averts the impression that the Deity is surprised by the human reac- 
tion to the divine proclamation announced by Jonah of overthrowing Nineveh 
(an argument in support of divine omniscience), and in consequence, changes 
His mind with regard to the previously heralded punishment for sinners (an 
argument in support of divine immutability). Yefet accomplishes this by re- 
casting the entire passage into Islamic theological terms of divine promise and 
threat (al-wa'd wa-l-wa'id), typical of Mu'tazilite discourse.?" Interestingly, in 
this case as well, the rabbinic Targum attributed to Jonathan represents the 
entire passage in a more literal fashion than Yefet by rendering it to the effect 
that “And the LORD repented (wa-tab adonay) of the evil, which He had said 
He would do unto them.”28 

The idea of God changing His mind, which undermines the attribute of di- 
vine constancy or immutability, is also intimated in Exodus 32:14, which states 
“And the LORD repented (way-yinnahem) of the evil, which He said He would 
do unto His people.” Yefet, therefore, resolves to obviate the literal meaning of 
the Hebrew source text when translating this verse into Arabic. Accordingly, 
he again represents the verbal form way-yinnahem — used in this verse in ref- 
erence to God - with the Arabic root safaha, which means “to forgive" or “to 
pardon.” In this way, not only does he dispel the impression of divine irreso- 
luteness, but also underscores God's quality of mercy and perfect goodness. 
Additionally, when translating the remainder of this verse into Arabic, Yefet 
once more recasts the Hebrew source text into Mu'tazilite terms by rendering 
the phrase “which He said He would do unto His people" (‘aser dibber la'ásót 
la-'ammó) as “which He had threatened He would do unto His people" (alladi 


26 MODR P וראי רב אלעאלמין אפעאלהם אנהם רג'עו מן מד'הבהם אלרדי וצפח רב אלעאלמין‎ 
.אלתי תואעדהם אן יפעלהא בהם ולם יפעל‎ See Friedmann, Prophets, 11 (Arabic); Marwick, 
Retribution, 153 (Arabic). Cf. also Avishur, Ezekiel and the Minor Prophets, 11 (Arabic). For 
an English translation, see Andruss, Jonah, 66. I am grateful to the author for permitting 
me to read this thesis prior to its publication. On avoiding the idea of divine justice oper- 
ating “measure for measure,’ see Andruss, Jonah, 66. For the later Karaite Hebrew adapta- 
tion of Yefet's commentary on this verse from the Book of Jonah, see Schlossberg, “Jonah,” 
esp. 108 (Hebrew). 

27 On recasting biblical concepts into Arabic theological terms in general, see Goldstein, 
Exegesis, 146. On internalizing and Arabicizing rabbinic formulae by Karaite exegetes, see 
Frank, Search, 69. 

וגלן קדם יי עובדיהון ארי תבו מאורחתהון בישתא ותב יי מן בישתא די מליל למעבד להון ולא 28 

עבד. 
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tawa'ada yaf alaha bi-Sa'bihi).?? In so doing, our exegete manages to effectively 
eliminate from the biblical text what he considers a deceptive illusion of God 
changing His mind. A non-literal translation of this verse had already been pro- 
mulgated by Sa‘adya, who also rendered the Hebrew way-yinnahem ‘adonay to 
the effect that “God forgave” (fa-safaha allah). Yet in contrast to Yefet, Sa'adya 
did not propose an interpretative translation of the second half of the verse, 
representing the Hebrew ser dibber laisot la-‘ammé with the Arabic allati 
gala an yahullaha bi-qawmihi.?? As to earlier rabbinic renderings, Onkelos's 
treatment of this verse surprisingly refrains from circumscribing the problem- 
atic Hebrew expression, which is rendered literally, “And the LORD repented 
(wa-tab ‘adonay) of the evil, which He said He would do unto His people.?! 
Thus, in this example, the author of the Targum - and to some extent Sa‘adya 


29  הבעשב الاقم רב אלעאלמין ען אלבליה אלתי תואעד יפעלהא‎ See Ms sP 108 B220, fol. ov. 
For additional examples of Yefet rendering the Hebrew verb meaning “to repent” with 
the Arabic root denoting forgiveness, see his translation of Amos 7:3 and 7:6 in Marwick, 
Retribution, 97—98. Cf. Tomal, Amos, 79, & (Polish). Interestingly, while translating the 
famous crux interpretandum in Genesis 6:6—7, where it says that God "repented" (way- 
yinnahem) that He had made man, Yefet renders this verbal form with the Arabic verb 
raja'a, meaning "to retreat" or "to change one's mind." Only in the commentary layer does 
he explain that the Hebrew way-yinnahem means that God ceased to multiply people 
in the world and not that He repented His deed in the same sense in which people re- 
pent having done or said something (RD יי יריד בה רג'ע רב אלעאלמין ען‎ emm וקולה‎ 
באן יכת'ר נסלהם לאן אלי הד'א אלוקת באן אלנאס פי זיאדה והד'א אלוקת ראי בחכמתה‎ 
פנאהם פקולה וינחם יי הו רג'וע מן אלפעל וליס הו נדאמה עלי אלשי פעלה או שי קאלה‎ 
אלנאס עלי פעל פעלוה או ינדמו עלי קול קאלוה‎ DTI .(ורג'ע ענה כמא‎ See Ms sP 105 Bos, 
fols. 212v, 213v. Cf. Ben-Shammai, Doctrines, vol. 1, 226 (Hebrew); vol. 2, 126-27, appendix 
2:29 (Arabic). For additional examples of Yefet rendering the Hebrew verb meaning "to 
repent” with the Arabic root raja‘a, see his translation of Psalm 110:4 ( Ets حلف الله و لا‎ 
العدل‎ Se Et ,)انت امام ויו‎ in Barges (ed.), Kitab al-zubür, 223, and 
Numbers 23:19 אלדי ינדם וירג'ע)‎ DTN [28 וליס הו‎ ITD אנסאן אלטאיק אלדי‎ 0°), in Avni, 
"Balaam," esp. 389 (Hebrew). It seems that when Yefet encounters a positive statement 


« 


concerning God's “repentance” or change of mind, he translates safaha (“forgave”). But 
when the statement is negative, he translates raja a (“repented,” “changed his mind"). 

30  המוקב .פצפת אללה ען אלבליה אלתי קאל אן יחלהא‎ See Derenbourg )ed.), Œuvres, 128. For 
Sa'adya's rendering of Genesis 6: 6—7, see ibid., 12. 

31 בשתא דמליל למעבד לעמיה‎ jn .ותב ה'‎ Cf. with Targum Jonathan, which renders it to the 
effect that "there was relenting before the Lord over the evil which He had thought to do 
unto His people" יי על בישתא דחשיב למעבד לעמיה(‎ OTP מן‎ mn nim). Translation after 
Etheridge, Targums, 551. A similar, though slightly different translation is found in Targum 
Neofiti (RAY מן קדם יי על בישתא די אמר למייתיה‎ mn תוהו/והוות‎ mm). 
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as well — once again appear to be more committed than Yefet to representing 
the literal meaning of the Hebrew source text in the target language. 

According to both Sa‘adya and al-Qirqisani, one of God's essential attributes 
is that He is living. To be sure, He lives in a way that is markedly different from 
human existence, since His life is everlasting. Nonetheless, the concept of di- 
vine everlastingness, as expressed in God's own words cited in Zephaniah 2:9 
"Therefore as I live” (lakén hay 'aní), is not conveyed in a clear manner. To reme- 
dy the impression produced by using a verb, which in relation to human beings 
connotes a transient state of life - something that Yefet presumably conceived 
of as a misleading and therefore false impression — he represents it in the tar- 
get language with “eternally remaining" (baqa't al-daà'im).?? This translation 
preserves the vow-like quality of the original, while simultaneously emphasiz- 
ing the everlastingness of divine existence, in keeping with the concept of an 
eternal God supported by Yefet and other medieval exegetes of Scripture. It 
should be noted here that the attempt to counteract the impression of God's 
transiency intimated by this verse is already present in the rabbinic Targum 
(Jonathan), which renders this expression as "Therefore I exist/endure/last" 
(ba-ken qayyam dna) rather than utilizing the cognate Aramaic verb “to live" 
(haya) 

Yet, it must also be pointed out that sometimes Yefet's translations preserve 
the plain-sense meaning of the verb “to live,” even though its use in relation to 
the Creator seems problematic from the theological perspective. In such cases, 
he usually provides a detailed explanation in the commentary about what he 
perceives as its intended meaning. For example, when treating Deuteronomy 
32:40, where God says about Himself “As I live forever" (hay anoki la- olam), 
Yefet renders this bewildering declaration literally (hayy and ila al-abad). Only 
in the commentary layer does he offer two possible interpretations that es- 
chew the disturbing plain-sense meaning of this expression. It can either be 
understood as an oath formula (thus it does not mean that God actually “lives” 
and, consequently, does not necessitate non-literal translation), or as figurative 


לד'לך "spam‏ אלדאים OND‏ אלרב אלקיום אלה אסר' אן לם יבון תציר ארץ' מואב מת'ל PAR‏ 32 

סדם PYM‏ ארץ' בני עמון מת'ל עמרה בנס אלשוך ויקאל אלחרשף ומחפר אלמלח ווחשה 

See 116182 ]= Heiss], Zephanja,‏ .אלי אלדהר בקיה שעבי ינהבוהם ופצ'לה חזבי ינתחלוהם 

Haggai und Zecharja, 12. Cf. Avishur, Ezekiel and the Minor Prophets, 130. For additional 

examples, see Yefet's translation of Jeremiah 10:10 (lll (אלהים חיים = الاله‎ and Jeremiah 

23:35, 36 ( (דברי אלהים חיים = خطب الا له‎ in Sabih, Jeremiah, 191, 213 (Arabic), 337, 
350 (English) (“the god [sic!] of eternity”; “the true god [sic!]"). 

בכן קים אנא אמר יי MINIY‏ אלהא דישראל ארי מואב כסדום תהא ובני NAY‏ בעמורה משמט ‏ 33 

מחוחין ומחפורין דמלת וצדו עד עלמא שארא דעמי יבזונונון ושאר שבטיא יחסנונון. 
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speech (qawl majazi), which means that one day all the inhabitants of the world 
will acknowledge “that the Master of the Universe exists permanently” (lit. “is 
[the one] permanently existing”; anna rabb al-'alamin al-qayyum al-tabit).3* 
Furthermore, medieval religious thinkers asserted that in addition to being 
omnipotent, omniscient, perfectly good and just, as well as immutable and ev- 
erlasting, God is also self-sufficient. Nevertheless, this unique quality of the 
Creator is never overtly expressed by Scripture. To remedy that, Yefet craftily 
imparts the doctrine of divine self-sufficiency to the biblical text by translat- 
ing and interpreting the enigmatic Hebrew name for the Deity, el Sadday® — a 
term commonly rendered into English as "God Almighty" and left untranslated 
by Onkelos and Jonathan (tind el 500/00 (5% — as ta'iq kaft.3” In proposing such 
a translation, our Karaite exegete may be following 588078, who also rendered 
the Hebrew ‘el sadday as al-ta'iq al-kafi (“the Almighty Sufficient’). Yet, in 
contrast to the great Gaon, who presumably understands it as “[the One who] 


34 See Sokolow, Deuteronomy, 152-53 (Hebrew). 

35 It appears nine times in the Pentateuch (Genesis 17:1; 28:3; 35:11; 4314; 48:3; 49:25; Exodus 
6:3; Numbers 24:4, 16) and thirty-nine times in the rest of the Hebrew Bible (especially in 
Psalms and Job). On different ways to understand this term in Jewish tradition, see the 
illuminating article by Bashir, "El Shadday" I am grateful to the author for permitting me 
to read a draft of his article prior to its publication. 

36  יוהו לאברם ואמר ליה אנא אל שדי פלח קדמי‎ v ואתגלי‎ PIW pom אברם בר תשעין‎ mm 
.שלים (בבשרך)‎ It is noteworthy that another Aramaic Targum (the so-called “Targum 
Neofiti 1") consistently represents this divine name with “the God of heavens” אלהא)‎ 
NNW). Interestingly, the Syriac Peshitta refrains from rendering this divine name as ap- 
pearing in Genesis 173 and leaves it untranslated (axha parà i> pio rama 
40000 مدكر‎ ar. cet parle مف‎ al ira حل »حدم‎ im AX dera pix 
ود‎ rM). I am grateful to Prof. Witold Witakowski for bringing both these sources to 
my attention. In other places, however, this epithet is rendered inconsistently throughout 
the Peshitta (in at least seven different ways). Cf. Mushayabasa, “(El) Shaddai? 

37  יפ]א[בלא ולמא צאר לאברם ט' צ' סנה תג'לא רב אלעלאמין אליה וקאל לה אנא אלטאיק‎ 
.אתסאיר וכון כאמלא‎ See Zawanowska, Abraham, 99*. For another example of Yefet trans- 
lating the Hebrew name of God sadday as al-kafi, see, e.g., his rendering of Ezekiel 1:24 in 
Avishur, Ezekiel and the Minor Prophets, 12 ( Arabic); 157 (Hebrew). 

38 | ותסעין סנה תג'לא לה אללה וקאל לה אנא אלטאיק אלבאפי‎ yon JIN פלמא צאר אברם‎ 
.אסלך פי טאעתי וכן צחיחא‎ See Derenbourg )ed.), Œuvres, 24. For a similar understand- 
ing of this term by Ya'qüb al-Qirqisani, see Bashir, “El Shadday.’ For the translation of the 
Arabic tà'iq as “Almighty,” see Blau, Dictionary, 414a. For Yefet's explanation of the mean- 
ing of the divine name ël, which he usually renders into Arabic as qadir ("Omnipotent" 
or "Almighty"), see his comment on Psalm 503 in Ben-Shammai, Doctrines, vol. 2, 242-43 
(Appendix 5:10), esp. 243 (Arabic). I am grateful to Dr. Nabih Bashir for bringing this 
source to my attention. 
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is sufficient [for His worshipers]" in the sense that He provides sufficiently for 
their needs,?9 Yefet seems more disposed to interpret this ambiguous term as 
“(the One who] is self-sufficient,’ as we will see below. 

In his commentary on Genesis 17:1-2, after pointing out the inherent ambi- 
guity and controversiality of this divine name and quoting opinions of other 
exegetes with regard to its meaning, Yefet expounds: 


The commentators" interpreted €l sadday [as] ta'iq käft ("the Almighty 
Sufficient”), deriving [it] from de mahsoro ("[thou shalt provide him] 
with what is sufficient for his needs").^? And [the relative pronoun] “Sin” 
is added to it, since the original [meaning of] the expression sadday^? is 
"[the One] who is sufficient" (alladi huwa kafi) (i.e., God is sufficient for 
His worshippers in the sense that He provides sufficiently for their needs). 
But people disagreed with regard to its meaning (in the broader context 
of the scriptural account). One of them said that when [God] wanted to 
order [Abram] to circumcise himself and all that were in his household, 
while he was living among the enemies, He appeased him with these 
words, which mean: “I will provide you with something that staunches 
[blood],^* so circumcise yourself and be not concerned.” Therefore none 
of his neighbours, who knew his [= Abram's] story (habar), annoyed him. 
And if not [for] that, it is possible that they would have afflicted him, 
[just] as the people of Shechem were afflicted by the sons of Jacob.*° And 
another commentator said that [by this expression] God meant: “I am 
the one who will provide you [with defense against] the will* of [your] 
enemies, from whom you were terrified, as I said to you Fear not, Abram, 


39 See Bashir, “El Shadday" 

40 “The [self-]sufficient” (Arabic al-kafi) — for such a translation of this term, see below 
Yefet's discussion and interpretation of this term in his comments on Genesis 171-2 and 
Psalm 502 (text at nn. 48 and 52). For the translation of this term as "the Almighty, see 
Blau, Dictionary, 601b and further references there. Cf. also Bashir, “El Shadday" 

41 See, e.g., Salmon ben Yeruhim's rendering of Sadday as kaft in his translation of Psalm 91:1 
in Mss SP RNL Yevr.-Arab. 1: 1427, fol. 8r; RNL Yevr.-Arab. I: 556, fol. 7v. I am grateful to the 
anonymous reviewer of this paper for bringing this source to my attention. 

42 Deuteronomy 15:8. 

Here the author refers to the Hebrew name of God Sadday as if it were vocalized se-dayy.‏ وه 

44 “Staunches (blood)" (Arabic hattara [or haddara]) — for such a translation of this term, 
see Blau, Dictionary, 133b. 

45 Genesis 34. 

46 For such a translation of the Arabic müna (Ain, 354), see Bashir, “El Shadday,’ and fur- 
ther references there. 
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Iam thy shield"^" But I am inclined to [think] that by this [expression] 
[God] means that He is the Almighty Sufficient (ta'iq al- kaft), who is suf- 
ficient for His worshipers [so that] alongside Him, they need nothing 
else, neither idol nor anything else. Or [it is also possible] that by this 
[expression] [God] means that He needs nothing (annahu ganty ‘an al- 
kull) )1.6., that He is self-sufficient).*8 


This explanation is a good illustration of Yefet's artistry in drawing upon and 
minutely interweaving the array of sources at his disposal, which he quotes 
and assesses one by one. To conclude, the exegete presents his own view, which 
may not be fully crystallized, as he hesitates between two possible meanings 
of the term Sadday, both related to the idea of divine sufficiency. According to 
one, God is sufficient for His worshippers in the sense that they do not need 
any other deity except Him, whereas the other views God as being self-suffi- 
cient in the sense that, as opposed to created beings, He requires nothing be- 
cause He is above everything. While the first interpretation is well-known from 
earlier Jewish sources,*° the second one seems to be Yefet's 0 
It appears that with time, the exegete started to consider this last explanation 
the most likely, as can clearly be seen in his comment on Psalm 59:6, where he 
asserts: 


47 Genesis 15:1. 

ופסר אלמפסרין אל "v‏ טאיק באפי ישתק מן די מחסרו. ואלשין מרכבה עליה פמחץ' | 48 
עבארה שדי אלד" הו כפו. ואב'תלף אלנאס פי מעניהא. פקאל בעצ'הם אנה למא אראד IR‏ 
יאמרה יב'תתן הו ובל מן פי חאשיתה וכאן סאכן פי מא בין אלאעדא טמנה בהד'א אלקול יעני 
אני אנא אכפיך מא תחד'רה פאב'תתן ולא תבאלי. ולד'לך לם יאד'יה אחד מן ג'יראנה אלדיין 
עלמו בכברה. ולולא ד'לך קד כאן ימכן npn»‏ מנהם כמא pnd‏ אהל שבם jn‏ בני יעקב. וקאל 
מפסר אכ'ר DIN‏ יריד בה אנא YTOR‏ כפיתך מונה אלאעדא “TON‏ בנת פאזע מן ג'התהם כמא 
nop‏ לך אל תירא אברם אנכי מגן לך. ואלד'י אמיל אליה אנה אראד בה אנה טאיק אלכפו 
אלד'י הו כפו לעבאדה לא יחתאג'ו מעה אלי גירה לא מעבוד ולא גירה. או יכון אראד בה 
TIN. See Zawanowska, Abraham, 99*—100* (Arabic). I am grateful to Dr. Ilana‏ גני TV‏ אלכל 
Sasson for helping me decipher this passage.‏ 

49 See Bashir, “El Shadday"" 

50 On exegetical freedom and inventiveness endorsed by the early Karaites, who encouraged 
"interpretations which undermined or subverted what came to be perceived in rabbinic 
tradition as the ‘established’ meaning of the biblical text,” see Polliack, “Concepts,” esp. 89. 

51 Itis possible to assume that Yefet wrote his commentary on Psalms after completing his 
interpretation of Genesis. For evidence that Yefet wrote his Bible commentaries chrono- 
logically and discussions of this topic, see Ben-Shammai, “Recension”; Marwick, “Order.” 
Cf. also Gil, Palestine, paragraph 925; Margoliouth (ed. and trans.), Daniel, 223-24; Nemoy, 
Anthology, 83; Polliack, Tradition, 37. 
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The majority of commentators are of opinion that the name sadday 
means that God — may He be Exalted! — protects his worshipers from 
harm. And another [commentator] says that it means that God - Mighty 
and Majestic! — is sufficient for man [who] needs nothing else, except 
Him. But the opinion more likely than the two [cited above] is that this 
name is [composed] of two words ‘ser day (“who is sufficient"), its 
meaning being that the Creator - His Glory is Great! - is self-sufficient, 
as opposed to all creatures, since all creatures support one another and 
are connected to each other, whereas the Exalted One )= God) is above 
[everything] else and supported by no one, but rather He is the Eternal 
(or pre-existent), [who is] above time and place.5? 


This comment is an excellent demonstration of Yefet's originality and inno- 
vativeness, since, as has been conclusively shown by Nabih Bashir, there is no 
precedent in medieval Jewish Bible exegesis — certainly not in commentaries 
written in Arabic — for such an interpretation of the term sadday.°° In this case, 
our exegete employs an old rabbinic midrash and invests it with new mean- 
ing, which enables him to re-read the scriptural texts through the lens of his 
own intellectual context. The Talmud states that the divine name sadday is 
composed of two words 0867 (“who”) and day ("enough"). According to Resh 
Lakish, this expression stands for “He who said ‘enough’ to His world" (mi še- 
‘amar day la-6làmó). 

Although Yefet agrees with the rabbinic explanation — which is also main- 
tained by Sa‘adya - that this name is composed of two elements, for him the 
expression as a whole denotes "[the One] who is [self-]sufficient,” meaning 


ואנמא DON‏ שדי פאן אכת'ר אלמפסרין קאלו אן מענאהא הו אן אללה תעאלי יכפי אלעבד ‏ 52 
אדיתהמא. וקאל אב'ר אנה בה אן אללה עז וג'ל כפי אלעבד וחסבה לא יחתאג' מעה אלי 
גירה. ואקרב מן אלקולין הו אן הד'א אלאסם הו כלמתין אשר די ואלגרץ' פיה אלד'י אלב'אלק 
ג'ל ג'לאלה כפו לנפסה מבאין ללמכ'לוקאת כלהא וד'לך אן אלמכ'לוקאת כלהא מתמכנה 
בעצ'הא עלי בעץ' מתצלה בעצ'הא בבעץ' ותעאלי אלואחד אן יכון מכאנא לגירה או מתמכנא 
See Ben-Shammai, Doctrines, vol. 2, 243-44‏ .עלי גירה בל הו אלקדים וליס מבאן ולא זמאן 
(Appendix 5:1), esp. 244 (Arabic). For the discussion and partial Hebrew translation of‏ 
this passage, see Ben-Shammai, Doctrines, vol. 1, 179 (Hebrew). I thank Dr. Nabih Bashir‏ 
for bringing this text to my attention.‏ 

53 Nonetheless, it should be noted that Yefet's original explanation of the term sadday as 
meaning “self-sufficient” - which may be viewed as innovative against the backdrop of 
medieval Jewish Bible exegesis — can already be found in Late Antiquity in the Septuagint, 
whose authors sometimes translated it using the Greek word hikanos (ixavoc), which 
means "all-sufficient" or “self-sufficient” (e.g., Ruth 1:20). See Mushayabasa, (EL) Shaddai, 
esp. 31-33. Cf. also Cook, Ezekiel, 115. 
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that God needs nothing, and nothing is necessary for Him.5* Thus, Yefet is ex- 
ploiting a grammatical deconstruction of the problematic Hebrew term found 
in a traditional Jewish interpretation to craft his argument in support of the 
Mu'tazilite tenet. Indeed, this doctrine of God's absolute self-sufficiency (käft), 
along with His absolute benevolence (aslah) are among the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Mu'tazilite doctrine, which, notably, connects them with divine 
justice ( ad), another central dogma of the Mu'tazilite conception of God.55 

In this context, it should be pointed out that the Mu'tazilite doctrine of 
God's self-sufficiency is reminiscent of the old Christian notion of God's aseity, 
conceived of as one of His attributes, and denoting the Creator's absolute in- 
dependence and self-sufficiency. Since Yefet also seems to interpret Sadday as 
an attribute rather than a name, and given that the main focus of this study is 
divine attributes, I decided to discuss this issue at length. Nonetheless, disen- 
tangling the possible threads of influence between Judaism, Christianity and 
Islam that shaped this concept is beyond the scope of this paper. 

About half a century after Yefet, the Karaite exegete Yeshu'ah ben Yehudah 
does not attempt to include the attribute of divine self-sufficiency in his inter- 
pretation of this passage. For him, this new name used by God to introduce 
Himself to Abraham has a predominantly contextual meaning. In Yeshu‘ah’s 
opinion, it serves to enhance the prophet's feeling of security, thereby elimi- 
nating the fear that someone might take advantage of his weakness and attack 
him while he is fulfilling the divine commandment (imposed on him in this 
chapter) and circumcising himself (Genesis 17:10-14), as happened later on 
to the inhabitants of Shechem (Genesis 34:24-26).96 As we have seen above, 


54 See bHagigah 12a. While commenting on this passage, the authors of the Talhis draw a 
distinction between the Arabic epithets al-gadir (“the Omnipotent”) and al-t@iq ("the 
Powerful"). They expound: “It is said [about] the statement J am’él Sadday [that it means] 
‘TT am the Omnipotent (al-qadir), the Sufficient.’ And it is impermissible to translate 
[it] as ‘the Powerful (al-ta'iq), the Sufficient,’ since this name [would] indicate that the 
Omnipotent (al-gadir) possesses power (tiga) and ability (qudra), and power (taqa) is 
not appropriate for Him, the Exalted.” (R51 אלקאדר אלכאפי‎ TIN אל שדי יקאל‎ "IN קו'‎ 
יג'וז אן יפסר אלטאיק אלבאפי מן חית' אן הד'א אלאסם יפיד בון אלקאדר ד'א טאקה וקדרה‎ 
יג'וז אלטאקה עליה תעאלי‎ N55). See Ms SP RNL Yevr.-Arab. 1: 1754 fol. 233v. I am grateful 
to Dr. Miriam Goldstein for helping me decipher this passage. 

55 Cf. Ben-Shammai, “Kalam,” ۰ 

56 אשתגאלי באלב'תאנה ואנה‎ TIY וקו אנ' אל שדי אעלמה אנה קאדר עלי אן יב'פיה בל מכ'וף‎ 
ענד אכ'תתאנהם‎ DIW אולאד יעקב באהל‎ YNV בה אחד כמא‎ YNV לא‎ (Ms SP RNL Yevr.- 
Arab. I: 3204, fol. 79v). For a similar explanation provided by the authors of the Talkhis, see 
Ms sP RNL Yevr.-Arab. 1: 1754, fol. 280r. 
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Yefet’s commentary contains a similar explanation for God's use of this name 
when introducing Himself to Abraham.” 

In this context, it is worth noting that the problem of divine names in gen- 
eral is closely related to the question of divine attributes, and as Ben-Shammai 
convincingly demonstrates, in medieval Karaite religious thought, this issue, 
too, was heavily influenced by Mu'tazilite concepts. Nevertheless, since the 
question of both Sa‘adya’s and the Karaites' translations of different divine 
names, and their explanations for the respective meanings of these appella- 
tions has already been addressed in previous research, I will limit myself to one 
more example to illustrate how extra-textual considerations of God's image - 
as shaped by the Mu'tazilite theology - affected Yefet's renderings of the bibli- 
cal text.58 

One of the most common names for God in the Bible is tídonay 590001 or 
"élohesaba'ót, usually translated into English as “LORD of hosts" or “God of hosts.” 
Our Karaite exegete represents this term with the Arabic rabb al-qayyum or 
al-rabb al-allah al-qayyum (“the Everlasting” or “the Eternal,” literally “Lord of 
Eternity") (e.g., Jeremiah 2:19; 5:14; 23:35),°9 which, it should be noted, is one of 
the so-called ninety-nine names of God in Islam (al-qayyum).®° By proposing 
such a translation, Yefet conveys one of the most important attributes of God 
(i.e., His eternity or everlastingness), which is the only one we can positively 
affirm about Him, according to al-Qirqisanr's assertion (in his afore-mentioned 


57 See Zawanowska, Abraham, 99*—100* (Arabic). 

58 For the study of different ways in which Sa‘adya translated (and explained) divine 
names, see Ecker, Job-Übersetzung, 107-23. For Sa‘adya’s discussion of divine names 
and their meanings, see Sa‘adya, Kitab 11:3, 87-88 (Arabic and Hebrew); Saadia, Book, 
99-101 (English). For al-Qirqisani’s discussion of divine names and their meanings, see 
al-Qirgisani, Kitab, vol. 1, 145-46 (section 2.28.8). For a study of different ways in which 
Yefet translated (and explained) divine names, see Sadan, "Terminology" For a study of 
the ways in which medieval Karaites in general translated divine names, see Polliack, 
Tradition, 295. 

59 و انظري ان ردي و زعر ترکك طاعة الرب الهك ولم‎ el و‎ es تودبك بليتك و عتوك‎ 
هذا اللحطاب ها انا‎ RE يكن فزعي عليك قول الرب الإله لذلك كذا قال الرب القیوم جزا‎ 
مقام الثار و هذا الشعب اجعله مثل زالقيوم فان السایکون لصاحب وحيه و‎ Ki جاعل خطابي‎ 
;الحطب فتفنههم‎ Ls) الحق - القيوم‎ AVI فمّد = خطب‎ &\ See Sabih, Jeremiah, 149, 163, 
213 (Arabic), 319, 325, 350 (English) (“the lord [sic!], the self-subsisting”; “the lord [sic!], 
the eternal’; “the lord [sic!], the self-subsisting”); Wendkos, Jeremiah, 3, 44 (Arabic). For 
a more literal translation of this term as rabb al-juyiis, see Avishur, Isaiah and Jeremiah, 
116 (Arabic). On the influence of Mu‘tazilite concepts on this translation, see Wendkos 
Jeremiah, 3 (n. 2). Cf. with n. 32 above. 

60  Iamgrateful to Dr. Nabih Bashir for bringing this issue to my attention. 
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commentary on Genesis 1:1). At the same time, thanks to this skillful rendering, 
our Karaite exegete also eliminates the somewhat anthropomorphic connota- 
tion of the Hebrew, which denotes God as a Master of unidentified (perhaps 
celestial) hosts.9! In addition, it enables him to place the biblical text in the 
context of Islamic culture by utilizing a typically Muslim term. If we compare 
the rendering offered by Yefet with the Targum of Jonathan, it appears that the 
rabbinic interpreter must not have been troubled by this formulation, as he left 
it un-translated (amar 'ádonay élohim soba'ót).9? 


The Jewish approach to the Hebrew Bible is generally characterized by the be- 
lief that from the moment the canon of the sacred Scriptures became sealed, 
it cannot be altered, whereas the history of religious thought proves that the- 
ology — just as exegesis — is constantly changing, and is always the product of 
certain time and place. Consequently, when translating and interpreting the 
Bible, Jewish exegetes, including the Karaites, must constantly accommodate 
the immutable source text with ever-changing, extra-textual considerations. 
In the Middle Ages, this accommodation was not infrequently accomplished 
under the aegis of reason. 

Evidently, making such adjustments — without violating the integrity of the 
sacred source text — is easier to achieve in the commentaries proper rather 
than in translations. Nonetheless, the above-quoted examples demonstrate 
that when it comes to important extra-textual concerns - the doctrine of God 
and divine attributes, for example — even such devout literalists as the medi- 
eval Karaite exegetes in general, and particularly Yefet ben ‘Eli, were prepared 
to temporarily interrupt the literalist flow of the Arabic target text in the trans- 
lation layer of their composite Bible commentaries to amend passages whose 
plain-sense meaning they considered unacceptable from the theological view- 
point. Thus, when seeking to reinforce various divine attributes, the Karaites 
appear no more committed to providing literal renderings of such disturbing 
biblical expressions than their rabbinic predecessors and contemporaries. On 
the contrary, a close examination of the varied and ingenious ways in which 


61  ForYefet's explanation of the meaning of this divine name (which, in fact, differs from the 
way he translates it into Arabic), see Ben-Shammai, Doctrines, vol. 2, 243-44 (Appendix 

5:1), esp. 243 (Arabic). 
62 Tin יסורין ולא מנעתא מבישתיך ועל דלא תבתא לאוריתא פורענותא תתעביד‎ Top איתיתי‎ 
ודעי וחזי ארי בישתא ומרידא איתי עלך ירושלם על דשבקת ית פולחנא דיי אלהך ולא שויתא‎ 
אמר יי אלהים צבאות.‎ my דחלתי לקבל‎ 
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they weave divine attributes into the biblical text shows that when it comes 
to these specific issues, they appear to be more concerned with extra-textual, 
theological considerations than some of their Rabbanite counterparts.9? 

In conclusion, although medieval Karaite exegetes and Bible translators did 
indeed strive for literality, as might be expected, they did not differ from other 
(Jewish) interpreters of the Scriptures and experienced the same tensions be- 
tween fidelity to the Hebrew original and certain important issues of transla- 
tion, such as conforming to certain preconceived concepts (like the doctrine of 
God). Achieving this kind of conformity is usually an important consideration 
for anyone engaged in translating sacred texts, which claim to be the reposito- 
ry of the ultimate truth. This is because any *Holy Writ" — as a basis of religious 
belief — and theology - its sophisticated conceptual elaboration — exist in a 
delicate but powerful (dialectical) tension, and translation is not infrequently 
an outcome of the fragile balance between the two. This is especially true of 
the medieval Karaite exegetes' approach to Scripture, since they saw in Arabic 
translation a mechanism for teaching the Bible, as well as the Hebrew language 
in which it was written. 

It is little wonder, therefore, that the Karaites — as Polliack convincingly 
demonstrates — practiced their literalistic principles predominantly on a syn- 
tactical level, specifically by imitating the essential word order of translated 
verses and faithfully adhering to the overall structure of the biblical phrase. In 
this they were prepared to replicate the original, most likely for didactic pur- 
poses, at the expense of the stylistic beauty and even linguistic (grammatical) 
correctness of the target text. On the lexical level they attempted to adhere to 
the original text as well by often choosing cognate, preferably similar-sounding 
words. Nonetheless, when certain important ideological issues were at stake — 
such as the basic religious creed and theological concepts, or the positivistic 
faith in human cognitive powers and the full compatibility between religion 
and reason (topics characteristic of the adherents of Mu'tazilism at the time) — 
these otherwise sincere supporters of literalism appear to willingly depart 
from the literal sense of the source text. To be sure, their rabbinic predecessors 
and contemporaries (such as the authors of canonical Aramaic Targums and 
Sa‘adya Gaon) did the same, though to a lesser extent. Indeed, as we saw in 


63 Unfortunately, none of the passages studied above are discussed by Sa‘adya Gaon in 
his Kitab al-Amanat, or by Ya'qüb al-Qirqisani in his monumental Kitab al-Anwar wa-l- 
maragqib (“The Book of Lights and Watchtowers"), and by David ben Abraham al-Fasi in 
his Hebrew-Arabic Dictionary of the Bible entitled Kitab Jami‘ al-alfaz (also known as the 
Agron). See al-Fasi, Dictionary. 
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numerous examples, they were far less obstinate and consistent in this under- 
taking than the Karaites.6+ 

This is all the more surprising in light of the fact that the differences be- 
tween these same Karaite and rabbinic exegetes are not so great with respect 
to other theologically problematic aspects of the biblical text, such as anthro- 
pomorphic and anthropopathic descriptions of the Deity. In regard to these 
features, as I have attempted to demonstrate elsewhere, the representatives of 
both religious groups evidently operated within and developed one common 
tradition of interpretation, despite the differences of time, and to some extent, 
culture.® To be sure, the Karaites significantly consolidated, refined, and sys- 
tematized this tradition, while providing it with a compelling scientific (lin- 
guistic) justification (probably under the influence of Mu'tazilite concepts); 
nonetheless, the kernel of this tradition and the basic exegetical solutions to 
doctrinally challenging passages remained fundamentally unchanged since 
the days of the targumic authors. 

The fact that medieval Karaites were more inclined to eschew literalism 
than the rabbinic exegetes when confronted with expressions that jeopardize 
the theological concept of God's attributes may also seem surprising when we 
realize that — as opposed to rabbinic Targums and Sa'adya's Tafsir — Karaite 
exegetes' translations were clearly meant to be read in conjunction with 
commentaries.96 (This is visibly reflected in the three-partite structure of the 
typical Karaite Bible commentary of that period, which contained the origi- 
nal Hebrew source text, interlinear translation into Arabic, and commentary 
proper.) Accordingly, instead of solving theological problems in the transla- 
tion layer, the Karaite authors could easily have relegated the explanation of 
problematic formulations to the commentary section of their multilayered 
exegetical compositions. Alternately, it may be argued that the decision to re- 
solve certain important issues at the outset, in the translation layer, was made 
precisely because both entities were meant to be read simultaneously; there- 
fore, the translation needed to include, rather than disregard the conclusions 
reached in the commentary, in order to directly reinforce the interpretation. 

Be that as it may, at first glance, the most self-evident explanation of this 
phenomenon is that the Karaites largely adopted Mu'tazilite kalam (to the 


64 For similar conclusions with regard to Karaite Bible exegesis reached on the basis of a 
wide-ranging study of Karaite religious law (halakha), see Erder, Methods. 

65 See Zawanowska, “Implicit Anthropomorphisms"; eadem, "Explicit Anthropomorphisms.” 

66 On the complementary aspect of translation and interpretation in medieval Karaite 
Bible commentaries, see especially Polliack and Schlossberg, Hosea, 109-11 [Hebrew]. Cf. 
also Blumfield, Ruth, 42, 80-94; Zawanowska, Abraham, 181-86. 
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point where they themselves were called “people of unity and justice" [ahl 
al-adl wa-L-tawhid], just like the Muslim adherents of this movement), which 
may account for their assiduity and consistency in "adjusting" the biblical 
image of God to this school's preconceived theological notions in their Arabic 
translations. This is further corroborated by their repeated attempts to recast 
translated biblical passages into Islamic theological terms, such as that of di- 
vine promise and threat (al-wa‘d wa-l-wa'id), typical of Mu'tazilite discourse. 
Yet, such explanations do not seem fully satisfactory, since 588078, too, was 
largely influenced by Mu'tazilite concepts. 

I, therefore, believe that this phenomenon should rather be explained by 
the didactic purposes of the medieval Karaites' Bible translations, which, as 
previously stated, Polliack classified as the second major trend of their dis- 
tinct translation tradition, after literalism. It seems that this is the reason why 
they may have considered it appropriate to explicate rather than “replicate” 
theologically problematic expressions in translation, lest they be misunder- 
stood or misinterpreted by an inexperienced reader. It appears, therefore, that 
these two major trends prevailed in Karaite translation tradition — in varying 
intensity — in as much as the otherwise dominant trend of literalism sometimes 
took a backseat to didactic considerations, even when such considerations 
were motivated by clearly extra-textual concerns (such as the theological 
image of God), rather than inter-textual (contextual) ones. Or, alternatively, it 
could be argued that the Karaites' literal representation of some formal aspects 
of the Hebrew source text in the Arabic target language and their non-literal 
treatment of certain theological conundrums are two sides of the same coin, 
since they both result from and reflect the overriding didactic orientation of 
these medieval Bible translations. Accordingly, literalism would be just one 
of the mechanisms for teaching Scripture, intended at elucidating its formal 
aspects (i.e., the grammar, syntax and vocabulary of the Hebrew language in 
which it was written), whereas non-literal renderings of problematic passages 
are meant to explain and clarify its underlying meanings (content). 

Ultimately, it is not completely inconceivable that while implementing 
their subtle modifications to the source text with a view to adjusting it to the 
preconceived theological concepts and tenets of that time, these exegetes sin- 
cerely believed that they were only uncovering in their Arabic translations the 
true sense of the Bible.57 In other words, they were merely making explicit 
what was — in their view and by virtue of theological doctrine — already implic- 
it in the Hebrew original, albeit expressed by human language, which despite 


67 On timebound exegesis, see Halivni, Peshat and Derash, 3-22. 
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its being the best means of conveying the divine message to humanity, can 
never prove entirely adequate for expressing the concept of God.5? 

This is attested to by the Karaites' use of the rabbinic principle, which ac- 
knowledges that “the Torah speaks in the language of man,” in order to justify 
theologically problematic passages in the Scriptures, such as biblical anthro- 
pomorphisms and anthropopathisms. Incidentally, it is not unlikely that they 
were the first commentators in the history of Jewish Bible exegesis to make 
use of this adage for similar purposes.9? Be that as it may, they employed this 
well-known rabbinic dictum to support their view that the Bible purposefully 
speaks according to human linguistic conventions and uses expressions known 
to humans from their own experience so as to be more easily understood by 
the earthly recipients of divine revelation, not all of whom are capable of con- 
ceiving abstract ideas. 
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The Biographical Stories of the Prophets in the 
Writing of Yefet ben ‘Eli 


Meirav Nadler-Akirav 


The Karaite Yefet ben ‘Eli ha-Levi Abi Ali Hasan ibn ‘Ali al-Lawi al-Basri lived 
in the second half of the tenth century and into the early eleventh century. He 
wrote the “Book of Precepts,” which has not survived, and translated the Bible 
into Arabic and wrote commentaries on each of its books.! 

Yefet's biblical commentaries often reflect two main exegetical approach- 
es. One approach is the contemporary-symbolic approach, also known as the 
“messianic” or "actualizing, approach, by which the text refers symbolically 
to the past, present and future of the Karaite movement. In essence, the Bible 
is not only a narrative source of information about the historical figures and 
their lives, but also an abundant source of data about the history and future 
destiny of the Karaites. This contemporary-symbolic approach is found most- 
ly in Yefet's biblical commentaries on the Song of Songs, Daniel and Psalms. 
However, it is much more limited in his commentaries to the Books of the 
Prophets.? 

The second approach is the linguistic-contextual-literary approach, which is 
the more prominent method found in Yefet's commentaries on the Prophets.? 
Yefet interprets the words according to their syntactical role and the thematic 
connection in the verse, interpreting the verses according to the overall syn- 
tactical structure of the textual unit. He puts much emphasis on structure, 
using syntactic and lexical tools to illuminate the text within its context. He 
emphasizes the connection between the textual unit (word, expression, verse, 
or chapter) and the larger literary unit, i.e., its place in the verse, in the unit of 
verses on a given subject, in the chapter or book, and even its connection to 


1 Marwick, "The Order"; Ben-Shammai, “Editions and Versions,” 29; Zawanowska, “Review.” 

2 For further discussion of this approach, see Polliack and Schlossberg, Yefet on Hoshea, 
20; Polliack and Nadler-Akirav, "Arabic Translations”; Polliack,‘Historicizing Prophetic 
Literature"; Wieder, The Judean Scrolls, 53-67; idem, "The Dead Sea,” 75-76; Drory, The 
Emergence, 106-10. 

3 For further discussion on the linguistic-contextual-literary approach, see Polliack and 
Schlossberg, Yefet on Hoshea, 2-21; Polliack, “Major Trends,” 391-402; Nadler-Akirav, Yefet on 
Amos, 5-57; Wechsler, Yefet on Esther, 13-40; Goldstein, "Arabic Composition 101,” 451-78; 
Zawanowska, Abraham Narratives, 11-88; Sasson, Yefet on Proverbs, 40-56. 
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other biblical books. When Yefet discusses a word or an expression that can be 
interpreted in two ways, he usually compares it with other biblical instances 
of the same word. Only rarely does he discuss the roots or grammatical signifi- 
cance of the words, in contrast to earlier Karaite grammarians, such as al-Fasi,* 
or contemporaries, such as Ibn Nüh,5 whose commentaries are primarily phil- 
ological. As part of the linguistic-contextual-literary approach, Yefet employs a 
historical method, which is often found in his commentaries on the prophetic 
books. By using this method, he attempts to date or locate in a chronological 
timeframe the events mentioned in the prophecies and to learn about ancient 
Israelite society during the prophet's time.® Yefet devotes substantial com- 
ments to the dating of the prophecies, which he does mostly by basing the 
events described in them on biblical “evidence” found in other biblical texts, 
outside of the prophetic book in question or in other chapters. This methodol- 
ogy recognizes that the Hebrew Bible's gradual editing process was effected 
by "inner-biblical interpretation" (as described in modern biblical criticism), 
namely, inner cross-references embedded within the different books, collec- 
tions and layers of the biblical canon.’ 

As a part of his historical method, Yefet discusses the biographical stories 
of the Prophets. His commentaries open with information about the time 
of the prophecy. In some cases, according to the actual data he finds in the 
prophetic book in question, he defines not only the time of the prophet in 
years or periods pertaining to the reign of a specific king, but also gives a social 


4 David ben Abraham al-Fasi was a lexicographer, grammarian, and commentator active in 
the tenth century; he wrote an Arabic dictionary of biblical grammar called Kitab Jami‘ 
al-alfaz — Sefer ha-Agron. For more details, see Skoss, Al-Fas! s Dictionary of the Bible, vol. 1, 
xxxii-xl. See also Mamman, “The Lexical Element.” 

5 Hebrew grammar greatly interested the Karaites of the tenth century. One of the greater 
Karaite grammaticists was Abū Ya'qüb Yusuf ibn Nuh, who lived in Jerusalem in the sec- 
ond half of the tenth century, and founded there the Karaite Dar al-‘ilm. He wrote a gram- 
matical exegesis of the Tanakh, named al-Diqduq. A critical edition of this book was made by 
Geoffrey Khan, see Khan, The Early Karaite Tradition. See also Goldstein, Karaite Exegesis. 

6 Yefet’s interest in the historical method is not unusual among the Karaites. In 937, al-Qirqisani 
wrote in the first chapter of his book Kitab al-Anwar wa-l-maragib about the history of the 
split of the Jewish sects, which began - according to him - already in the period of Jeroboam 
ben Nebet (see Nemoy, "Al-Qirqisani,' 322-30). Other Karaites from the time of Yefet, i.e. from 
the tenth and eleventh centuries, also show a great interest in Jewish history, and in particu- 
lar in Karaite history, among them Salmon ben Yeruhim and Sahel ben Masliah. 

7 On inner-biblical interpretation see Fishbane, Biblical Interpretation, 144-62. Historicization 
as a primary tool in Yefet's biblical commentaries is discussed at length in the studies of 
Polliack, see “Major Trends,’ 393-98; Polliack and Schlossberg, Yefet on Hoshea, 21-25; idem, 
“Historical-Literary.’ 
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description of the condition of the people and life in the time of the prophet. 
In the following, we will focus on Yefet's method of dating the prophets and his 
understanding of their biographical stories, as reflected in his commentaries 
on Haggai and Amos.? 


The Time of Haggai's Prophecy 


Yefet opens his commentary on Haggai with an extensive explanation about 
Haggai's chronological dating and his years as a prophet, and provides con- 
clusions about the prevailing social situation and conditions in the prophet's 
time. He explains that Haggai 1:2: "Thus says the LORD of hosts. This people 
say the time has not yet come to rebuild the house of the LORD,” is an authen- 
tic historical description of the people at the time Haggai received his proph- 
ecy, as described in verses 3-4: "Then the word of the LORD came by Haggai 
the prophet; ‘Is it a time for you yourselves to dwell in your paneled houses, 
while this house lies in ruins?” Yefet concludes from these three verses that 
the words: "This people say the time has not yet come to rebuild the house of 
the LORD” are not God's words but a historical narrative, that the authorial- 
narrator-editor of Haggai inserted into the prophecy, in order to explain the 
time in which the prophecy took place.? This is how he phrases his conception: 


הד'א אלפצל תחת היה דבר יוי ביד חגי ואנמא אפצלה בויהי דבר ov‏ לאן העם הזה 
אמרו הו חכאיה והד'א הו רסאלה 


This section is related to: “The word of the LORD came by Haggai” [1:3] 
but he set it apart by using [the clause] “then the word of the Sovereign 
of the Universe" [1:2] because “this people say" [1:2] is [in the form of] a 
narrative, whereas this [text] is [in the form of] a prophetic message.!° 


8 On the historical method in Yefet's commentary to Amos, see Nadler-Akirav, "The Literary- 
Historical Approach." 

9 On the authorial-narrator-editor, see Ben-Shammai, “On Mudawwin"; Polliack, “Karaite 
Conception." Though in this example he does not use the term mudawwin, but a third- 
person verb afsalahu, it seems likely that Yefet has in mind the concept of the mudawwin 
(the authorial-narrator-editor) of the prophetic book. 

10 Ms Saint Petersburg, National Library of Russia, Yevr.-Arab. I: 298 (433) (IMHM 54886) 
(hereafter Yevr.-Arab. 1: 298), fol. 229v. All English translations of this manuscript are my 
own. In verses 2-3, there is a description of God's words to Haggai. Yefet calls this descrip- 
tion hikaya, a term that means “narrative story, plot,” like the more common Arabic term 
qissa. We find the term gissa in salient narrative stories, plots, as the stories of Josef and 
Moses (names in Hebrew characters): gissat Yosef and gissat Moshe (see Polliack, “Biblical 
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In his commentary on Haggai, Yefet also describes the condition of the Judean 
populace at the time, trying to explain their motives. He supplies the historical 
background from the time of Cyrus, in accordance with the biblical sources in 
the Books of Ezra, Nehemiah and Chronicles, stating that during this time the 
people began the building of the Temple, though they did not succeed. Yefet 
believes that this is the reason why by the time of Haggai the people said: "the 
time has not yet come" (1:2). He offers two reasons for this statement: either 
they believed it to be God's wish or they were afraid of failure due to their im- 
pecunious circumstances or to Darius's disapproval: 


אב'ד' יביין אי שי באן דבר ^v‏ פקו' העם הזה ins‏ ולם DNR 5j»‏ אמרתם פיגוז IN‏ 
זרבבל ויהושע UND‏ ראג'בין פי אלבני TIY‏ מא ni‏ דריוש ואטלק להם יבנו ואלגמאעה 
קאלו לא np‏ בא ואלסבב 5^ אנהם קאלו הדא אלקול הו אנהם כאנו שרעו פי זמאן 
כורש ולם יתם להם פקאלו אנה לו גא אלוקת לקד כאן רב אלע' ימנע ענא אדא 
אלשמרונים פקד כאן יתם לנא אלבני וקד כאן אמרנא ארתחשסתא באלבנא ולם 
יכן ימנענא [nn‏ נכשא אן pi»‏ אטלאק דריוש מת'ל אטלאק כורש ולם יכן אלוקת קד 
NJ‏ פהדא כאן סבב קולהם לא ny‏ בא פקטעו DARIN‏ ולם ישתג'לו באלבני ומע ד'לך 
פקד כאנו יתעד'רו באנהם פקרי וליס ימכנהם אלבני 


He began to explain what was “the word of the LORD” [1:3]. The [third 
person formulation] saying "this people have said" and not [the second 
person formulation] “you (people) have said,” points to the possibility 
that Zerub'babel and Joshua wanted the construction [of the Temple] 
at the time when Darius approached them and granted them permis- 
sion to build [the Temple], but the populace said: “the time has not yet 


Narrative,” 114-19). In verse 4, there is a message that God asked Haggai to tell the people. 
Yefet describes those words as risala, meaning a prophetic message that can even be an 
actual letter in the sense of an official address of the prophet to the people (see Polliack 
and Schlossberg, Yefet on Hosea, 59-60). 

11 For a modern interpretation relating to the time of Haggai, see Meyers and Meyers, 
Haggai Zachariah, 3-13. 

12 In his commentary, Yefet gives a historical review of the time of the kings, explaining the 
identity of Darius: “This Darius was the fourth king in the kingdom of Persia; the first king 
who reigned in Media and Persia was Darius the Mede who reigned for one year, and after 
him Cyrus king of Persia reigned for three years, and after him Ahasu-e'rus reigned for 13 
years. After him Artaxerxes the Lesser reigned for a year, he being the one who command- 
ed that they should not build the Temple, and after him reigned this king Darius” (Ms 
Yevr.-Arab. 1: 298, fol. 228r). We find a similar explanation in Yefet’s commentary to the 
Book of Esther, see Wechsler, Yefet on Esther, 165-67. However, Sa‘adya Gaon considered 
Artaxerxes and Darius to be the same person (see Wechsler, Yefet on Esther, 166, comment 
40; Seder ‘Olam, 136-37). 
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come" [1:2]. The reason they made this statement is that they had al- 
ready planned this in the time of Cyrus but did not succeed. So they said 
that had the time truly come, the Sovereign of the Universe would have 
prevented the actions of the Samaritans against us and we would have 
succeeded in completing the construction. Artaxerxes already gave the 
command to us to construct [the temple]? and did not prevent us [from 
doing so], yet we are afraid that the permission granted by Darius will be 
like the permission granted by Cyrus, and so “the time has not yet come" 
[1:2]. This was the reason they said: “the time has not yet come" [1:2]. And 
they lost hope and did not labor in the construction, and at the same 
time they rationalized this with the fact that they were impoverished and 
could not afford to carry out the construction.!^ 


In this detailed manner, Yefet describes wider historical and social circum- 
stances in which the Prophet Haggai prophesied, yet he does not describe nor 
conclude from the text how the people treated the prophet, due to lack of di- 
rect or indirect scriptural evidence to this effect. 


The Biographical Story of the Prophet Amos 


In his commentary on the Book of Amos, however, Yefet felt able to reconstruct 
from the biblical text some details about ancient Israelite society at the time 
of the prophet, and the position and standing of Amos as a prophet in this so- 
ciety. Amos's biographical story (7:10-17) constitutes the only prose section in 
the book apart from its title (Amos 1:1), and is narrated as part of the episode of 
the prophet's banishment from Bethel, the Israelite capital, to the Kingdom of 
Judah, by the priest Amaziah, upon the order of King Jeroboam 11. Unlike some 
modern critics, Yefet does not consider this story to be an “external” source or 
tale inserted by a later redactor, but rather an integral and original part of this 
book of prophecy. In his commentary on Ecclesiastes, Yefet writes that the 
meaning of the title “the words of Amos" (Amos 1:1) is in fact the prophet de- 
scribing events that he himself experienced at the hands of Amaziah: 


13 See the Book of Ezra chapter +. 

14  MsYevr-Arab. I: 298, fol. 229r. 

15 For modern studies on this issue, see Wolf, Joel and Amos, 306-16; Anderson and 
Freedman, Amos, 762—94. 
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"The words of Amos" who mentioned in his book what happened to him 
with Amaziah the priest of Bethel. 


This comment reveals the importance Yefet attributed to the biographical ac- 
count in chapter 7, in that he considered the opening words of the book to 
refer specifically to Amos's account (in his own words, sic!) of the events re- 
counted in Amos 7, thus turning the biographical account into an “autobio- 
graphical" one. In his interpretation of the account, Yefet attempts to explain 
the actions and thoughts of the three central characters - Amos, Amaziah, and 
Jeroboam - by answering the following questions: Why did Jeroboam choose 
not to respond to the words of Amaziah? And why did Amaziah ask Amos to 
leave Israel and to prophesy in Judah? While Yefet tries to understand the char- 
acters around whom the plot in Amos 7:10-17 revolves, he does not expand in 
any way on the thoughts and deeds of the people Amos mentions in the poetic 
sections of the book containing the prophecies themselves. This discrepancy 
may be due to the latter's lack of historical traces, that is, specific references 
in the form of names of kings and other events known from elsewhere in the 
Hebrew Bible, that can be construed in this way as "indicative" of the immedi- 
ate historical context. 

Yefet views the biographical story as part of the unfolding of specific his- 
torical events: after the prophet reported to the people his two first visions, the 
people did not respond, because Amos said: “The LORD repented” (7:3). After 
the third vision, about the plumb line (7:8), he did not say these words. Yefet 
explains that this angered the people but they did not dare kill the prophet, 
rather Amaziah, the High Priest sent [messengers] to tell Jeroboam about the 
prophecy, and asked for permission to kill him: 


פערף אן אמציה ארסל אלי ירבעם יכברה בנבוה' עמוס וטלב פי ד'לך יאדץ לה 
בקתלה 


He teaches that Amaziah sent [a message] to Jeroboam, letting him know 
about Amos's prophecy, asking him for permission to kill him. 


16 See Bland, Yefet on Ecclesiastes, 2-3. 

17 For additional information on Yefet's visions, see Nadler-Akirav, “A Comparative 
Discussion." 

18 See Ms Yevr.-Arab. 1: 298, 16 
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Yefet connects the various and sometimes disconnected events described in 
the biographical story (Amaziah’s message to the king in Amos 7:1-12) with 
the dialogue between Amaziah and Amos (732-18), creating an integrative 
historical account to enable his readers to grasp the full historical picture. To 
assist, Yefet also explains the political position of Amaziah, the priest of Bethel, 
which is crucial for understanding his actions and for appreciating biblical so- 
ciety, as we will show in the following. 


The Relationship between the Priest and the Prophets at the 
Time of Amos 


Yefet presents two possible explanations for Amaziah’s position as the “priest 
of Bethel" (720): The first, in the sense of “and David's sons were priests" 
(2 Samuel 8:18), meaning, a minister who serves the king and is responsible for 
Bethel, a sort of governor of Bethel;? and the second, the priest in the temple, 
who was responsible for making sacrifices on the altars: 


^p‏ כהן ma‏ אל יחתמל אנה באן 553 מקדם פי ma‏ אל פקאל לא יגוז אן אסמע 
מת'ל הד'א אלבלאם יקאל פי עמלי ולא ארפעה אלי אלמלך פיכון תפסיר כהן ma‏ 
אל מקדם ma‏ אל מת'ל ובני דוד כהנים היו או יכון כאן אמאם MI‏ אל קדאם אלעגל 


When it says: "The priest of Bethel" [7:10] this could mean that he was an 
important figure, the governor of Bethel. He said: I cannot possibly hear 
such things in my post and not convey them to the king. The interpre- 
tation of “priest of Bethel" [710] can be: Governor of Bethel, as in “and 
David's sons were priests" [2 Samuel 8:18]. Or it would be: He was a priest 
of Bethel before the calf. 


From Yefet's statement here we can see that he believes the king to have had 
ministers who were responsible for the different counties in the kingdom, 
while in the religious realm there were priests who were in charge of making 
sacrifices at the altar. His explanations about Amaziah’s possible position are a 
starting point for the contemporary reader to understand his actions. 

From Amaziah's threats to banish Amos, Yefet concludes that Amaziah 
believed Amos to have been one of the false prophets who made their living 


19 Cf Tanhum Yerushalmi: Raba le-beit el, meaning that Amaziah was the leader of Bethel. 
20 Abraham ibn Ezra explains: Cohen ha-ba'al haya (Simon, Abraham Ibn Ezra, 245, line 18). 
21  TheJudeo-Arabic text is cited from Ms Yevr.-Arab. 1: 298, fol. 116r. 
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from prophecy. Furthermore, Amos spoke harsh prophecies against Israel and 
Jeroboam before a large audience, and could have undermined Jeroboam’s rule 
as king: 


פעלמנא אן עמוס כאן ענדה במנזלה נביאי שקר אלדי כאנו גֶעלו maids‏ מעאיש 
ond‏ פקאל לה [s‏ כנת תריד תתנבא לטלבה' אלמעישה פמר אלי בלד יהודה ואנת 
תצל אלי מעישתך וליס עליך כ'וף לאן אלנבי כאן פי זמאן עזיה ועזיה כאן מלך טאיע 
ואלאנביא פי זמאנה פי אגל חאל 


He teaches us that he considered Amos to be one of the false prophets, 
who turned prophecy into a livelihood. And he said to him: “if you want 
to prophesy for a living, then go to the land of Judah and you will have 
your livelihood, and you should not be afraid,” because the prophet was 
in the days of Uziah, and Uziah was an obedient king and the prophets in 
his period had the most prestigious standing.?? 


Yefet concludes from Amaziah's words to Jeroboam: "Amos has conspired 
against you [...] The land is not able to bear all his words" (7:10), that Amos's 
third prophecy was a heavy burden on many of the people and that it was made 
during “a period of assembly,” that is, in a time of pilgrimage. The people had 
no choice but to listen to him, and so, as Amaziah saw it, Amos was trying to 
make the people rise up against Jeroboam. Yefet tries to understand Amaziah 
and to explain the reasons behind his words and deeds, though without mak- 
ing a moral or political judgment about the period: 


וקו' קשר Poy‏ עמוס TY‏ בה שק אלעצא Poy‏ איהא אלמלך ולם »1 ד'לך nin‏ ود 
מוצ'ע כפי או קדאם קום קלילין פיתג'אפל לה בקרב ma‏ ישראל והד'א צעב גדא אנה 
תנבא בהד'א אלנבוה אלצעבה עלי אלמלך פי מא בין אלגמע וישבה אן עמוס אכבר 
בהד'א אלנבוה פי וקת אלמוסם פכאנו ישראל קד חגו אלי בית אל פקאם אלנבי 
פי וסטהם ותנבא בהד'ה אלנבוה נט'יר מא כאנו יפעל ירמיהו פי דפעאת כת'ירה 
פלד'לך קאל בקרב בית ישראל 


And by the words: "Amos has conspired against you" [710] he means: 
he caused contention about Your Majesty the King, and he did not do 
this in a hiding place or before a small group, and the House of Israel ig- 
nored him [the prophet]. [But] it is a great matter that he made this harsh 
prophecy about the king before the masses. Amos apparently made this 
prophecy during the High Holidays?? when Israel had already gone up to 


22  MsYevr-Arab. 1: 298, fol. 1171. 
23 Blau, Dictionary, 765a. 
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Bethel. The prophet stood up in their midst and made this prophecy, just 
as Jeremiah did in many instances, and therefore he said: “in the midst of 
the house of Israel" ]7:10[ 1 


Yefet does not seek to present Amaziah in a negative light, nor does he de- 
scribe him as one of little faith or one who comes out against God's prophet, 
but rather as a position-holder doing his duty, meaning, a loyal minister to the 
king or a loyal priest to the king in Bethel, whose role is to report about matters 
having to do with the county over which he is responsible, or with Bethel as a 
ritual site. Yefet explains that Amaziah's preamble before telling of the proph- 
ecy "Amos is raising a conspiracy against you ... The land cannot bear all his 
words" (7:10), was clearly intended to influence the king: 


^p‏ לא תוכל הארץ יעני אנה אמר עט'ים ליס הו שי יחתמל אן אלנאס יתג'אפלו ענה 
פקדם nn‏ אלמקדמאת ליוקע כלאמה os‏ קלב ירבעם פיחרד מן ד'לך לאן 
אלמקדמאת מן שאנהא אן תות'ר אמר כביר פי אלנאס 


The meaning of his words: “the land is not able to bear" [7:10] is that 
this is a huge matter and not something the people can ignore. And all 
of these introductions were in order to bolster his words in the heart of 
Jeroboam so that he would be angry because of this, because the purpose 
of the introduction is to have a great influence on people. 


Amaziah's goal, in Yefet's opinion, was to draw attention to Amos's infidelity 
so that Jeroboam would have him killed, fearing that the words of the proph- 
et would influence the subjects and undermine the status of the king. Yefet 
claims that Amaziah banished Amos from Israel through his royal authority 
as governor of the county of Bethel or in his responsibility for the ritual site of 
Bethel, meaning, as the king's representative there. 

Even when explaining Amaziah's words to Jeroboam, Yefet does not paint 
him unequivocally as a liar. Rather, he presents an interpretation that offers two 
possible causes for Amaziah's words: “Jeroboam shall die by the sword" (7:11). 
In the first interpretation, Amaziah did not intend to lie by changing Amos's 
words: *and I will rise against the house of Jeroboam with the sword" (7:9), but 
rather that he understood "the house of Jeroboam" to include Jeroboam him- 
self. In the second possibility, Amaziah intentionally changed Amos's words to 
induce the king to order the prophet's killing: 


24 . MsYevr-Arab. 1: 298, fol. 116r. 
25 | MsYevr-Arab. 1: 298, fol. 6۲ 
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פד'כר אלפאט' בב'לאף קול עמוס לאן עמוס קאל וקמתי על בית ירבעם ana‏ ולם 
יקל על ירבעם פיגוז אן יכון עלם אמציה אן ירבעם הו לאחק לאהל ביתה פד'כר 
אלמלך ולם יד'כר אהל ביתה לאנה אד'א ד'כר אלמלך פקד וצל אלי מראדה ויכון 
ID‏ וישראל גלה no»‏ מעל אדמתו אסתכ'רגה מן מעני הנני שם אנך וג' ונשמו במות 
ישחק וג' או מן נבותה אלתי תקדמת NYD NIN NYI‏ באלכד'ב פאדעא עליה אנה 
קאל בחרב ימות ירבעם ולם יבן לד'לך אצל ואנמא TRIN‏ אן ישנע עליה חתי יאמרה 
ירבעם בקתלה פהדא מא וגה בה אמציה אלי ירבעם אמא בכתאב או עלי יד רסול 


He used different words than those used by Amos. Amos said: *and I will 
rise against the house of Jeroboam with the sword" [7:9]; he did not say 
“against Jeroboam” So it could be that Amaziah knew that Jeroboam was 
one of the people of his house.? And so he mentioned the king and not 
his house, since when he mentioned the king he got what he wanted. And 
saying: “and Israel must go into exile away from his land" [7:1] - he con- 
cluded it from: “Behold, I am setting a plumb line in the midst of my peo- 
ple Israel" [7:8] etc, “the high places of Isaac shall be made desolate" [7:9] 
etc., or from his previous prophecy. And it could be that he deceitfully 
slandered him when he said: "Jerobo'am shall die by the sword” [7:11], 
and this has no basis, and all he wanted was to spread a rumour about 
him so that Jeroboam would have him killed. And this is what Amaziah 
conveyed to Jeroboam, whether by letter or by messenger.” 


While Yefet does not explicitly accuse Amaziah of slander, and gives another 
possible explanation by which Amaziah misunderstood Amos's words, this 
is not the case among other commentators. The rabbinic sages believed that 
Amaziah did indeed defame Amos, and that in fact Jeroboam became one of 
the kings of Judah because he did not accept Amaziah's defamatory speech. 
Sa'adya Gaon, in his commentary on Proverbs, accuses Amaziah of lying. Of 
"haughty eyes, a lying tongue, and hands that shed innocent blood" (Proverbs 
6:17), he says: “and this [the lie] is the foundation of conflict and incitement, 
as Amaziah the priest of Bethel did when denouncing Amos for something he 
did not say in order to incite between him and Jeroboam son of Yoash.”2® Later, 
Abraham ibn Ezra made a similar observation: "Amaziah lied in order to incite 
the king against him and have him killed. And lo, Jeroboam was silent and did 
not respond to Amaziah.”29 


26 Meaning that if anything happens to Jeroboam it will also befall the people of his house. 
27 Ms Yevr.-Arab. 1: 298, fol. 6r-v. 

28  Qafah, Saadya on Proverbs, 63. 

29 Simon, Abraham Ibn Ezra, 246, vol. 2, 21-22. 
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We find two approaches in Yefet’s commentaries regarding the attitude of 
the people towards the prophet and his prophecies.?? In his commentary to 
Amos 2:12: “and he commanded the prophets, saying, ‘You shall not prophesy,” 
Yefet explains that the command to the prophets not to prophesy is a disre- 
spect for the command of God and his message, yet he also gives a different 
explanation, that the people wanted the prophets to make good prophecies, 
and therefore requested they not prophesy in the name of God: 


quy‏ אנהם ... אמרו אלאנביא אן לא יתנבו אסתכ'פאף מנהם לאמר אללה תע' 
ורסאלתה ... ואמא קולהם ללאנביא לא תנבאו פקד ד'כר ד'לך ג'ירה מן אלאנביא 
במא קאל ישעיהו ע'ה' אשר אמרו לראים לא תרא וקאל פי אנשי ענתות אנהם מנעו 
ירמיהו אן יתנבא בשם יוי לקו' לכן כה אמר יוי על אנשי ענתות וגו' וזדת פי 
אלעבארה לא תנבאו בשם יי לאנהם לא תנבאו סמוך ויריד בה לא תנבאו בשם יוי 


He told that they ... ordered the prophets not to prophesy because of 
their disrespect for the command of God Almighty and قلط‎ 
As for their words to the prophets: “You shall not prophesy” [2:12] an- 
other prophet has already mentioned that, as Isaiah, peace be upon him, 
said: “who say to the seers, ‘See not’” [Isaiah 30:10]. And he said about the 
people of Anathoth that they prevented Jeremiah from prophesying in 
the name of God, as he said: "Therefore thus says the LORD concerning 
the men of An'athoth" [Jeremiah 11:21], etc. And I added in the transla- 
tion: “do not prophesy” [2:12] in the name of God because their prophe- 
cies were not forgiving. And he means: “do not prophesy in the name 
of God.”3! 


Yefet points to similarities between the times of the prophets Amos, Jeremiah, 
and Isaiah — during the times of all the three prophets the people had pleaded 
with the prophets and asked them not to prophesy bad prophecies.?? 


30 Fora discussion on the religious customs in the time of Amos, see Nadler-Akirav, “The 
Literary-Historical Approach.” 

31 Ms Yevr.-Arab. 1: 298, fol. 93r—v. 

32 In his commentary on Isaiah 30:10: “They say to the seers, ‘see no more visions!" Yefet 
explains that the people asked the prophets to say only pleasant things and not to rebuke 
them, claiming this to be their right and that they were unwilling to hear anything else: 
קולה בי עם מרי הוא ערף אנה מן אג'ל אן ישראל רוי בב'לאף אמר רב אלעאלמין אלאנביא‎ 
אפעאלהם אלקביחה והי כ'מסה אשיא ... ואלכ'אמס הו‎ ARN אן יצ'עו כתבהם פי מא בינהם‎ 
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Notwithstanding the above, Yefet concludes from the actions of the people - 
or more accurately, from their abstention from action - that the people at that 
time believed in God and in Amos as His true prophet. Yefet explains that al- 
though the people sinned and did not want to hear negative predictions, they 
did not dare rise up against the prophet and kill him: 


פענד מא אכ'ברהם במא נט'רה פי אלדפעה אלת'אלת'ה בקול תע' הנני DU‏ אנך apy‏ 
הד'ה pos‏ עליהם ולם o»‏ עלי קתל אלנבי 


And when he told them what he saw on the third time, in God's words: 
"I am setting a plumb line" [7:8], those words were difficult for them but 
they did not dare kill the prophet.?? 


Yefet also concludes that Jeroboam believed Amos to be a true prophet, 
and that his words represent God's words. Yefet concedes a possibility that 
Jeroboam ignored Amaziah and did not dare order Amos harmed because he 
believed Amos was a prophet of God and that his words would come true: 


אב'תצר אלכתאב IN‏ ידוון איש קאל ירבעם TIY‏ מא ראסלה אמציה פיגוז אנה תג'אפל 
ענה לאנה Doy‏ אן עמוס הו נבי ואן קולה יתם לא סימא ... פעלם TN‏ אנביא רב אלעאי 
ליס יקולו קול אלא ען אללה תע' פסכת ותג'אפל ולם رد לאמציה בחרף ואחד 


מנעהם ללאנביא אן יתנבו עליהם באלבאטל עלי רסם נביאי שקר ופי דילך קאל אשר אמרו 
לראים לא וג' וקולהם לא תראו יחתאג' אלי זיאדה והו לא תתנבו עלינא בבלאם Ty IWI‏ 
חלקות ואלג'רץ' פיה הו אנה באן יצעב עליהם בשף עוארהם ... -ואראדו מן אלאנביא אן 
יד'ברוהם בשם טוב ויזבוהם פי אפעאלהם. וקולה לא תחזו לנו נבחות אראד בה לא תתנבו 
עלינא באלאשיא אלתי הי ענדכם נכחות בל תנבו עלינא במא ענדכם מהתלות לאנה הו אלדי 
ענדנא חק והו אלדי נקבלה. 
Saying: "because this is a rebellious nation" [Isaiah 30:9] he teaches that because Israel‏ 
conveyed [things] in contravention [of the divine command], God commanded the‏ 
prophets to put their books among them. And he described their bad deeds, which‏ 
were five ... and the fifth was that they prevented the prophets from prophesying on them‏ 
false prophesies as the false prophets did. About this he said: "That say to the seers: 'See‏ 
not,” [Isaiah 30:10], etc. And their words ‘See not’ [Isaiah 30:10] requires an addition,‏ 
namely, do not bring us difficult prophesies against groups of people. And the purpose of‏ 
this is that it was difficult for them to have their flaws revealed.... They wanted the proph-‏ 
ets to speak well of them and to reward them for their deeds. And saying: “Prophesy not‏ 
to us what is right" [Isaiah 30:10] means: do not prophesy about things that are 1‏ 
[“right”] but rather present us with mahdtallot ("illusions")" [Isaiah 30:10] because this is‏ 
our right and it is what we will accept (Ms London, British Library, 280A (IMHM 6274),‏ 
fol. 49r.‏ 
Ms Yevr.-Arab. 1: 298, fols, 1151-1161‏ 33 
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The book was shortened to record?^ what Jeroboam said when Amaziah 
wrote to him. It could be that he ignored him since he knew that Amos 
was a prophet and that his words would certainly come to pass ... and he 
knew that the prophets of God say none other than what is from God. He 
was silent and ignored him, and did not respond to Amaziah, not even 
with a single syllable ]7:12-13[ 55 


Conclusions 


As part of his literary-historical approach, Yefet discusses the time of the 
prophet. He not only defines the years but also describes attitudes toward the 
prophet, his biographical story and the life of the people at that time, when- 
ever and wherever he can glean information. In this way he concludes that the 
people at the time of Haggai believed him to be a true prophet, and did not 
reject his call to build the House of God, although they were poor and afraid. 

As to the story of Amos, Yefet explains that the king's and the people's non- 
reaction to the words of Amaziah and that they refrained from hurting him, 
teach us that they believed in God and in Amos as his prophet. Yefet reaches 
the same conclusion from the people's request that the prophets should not 
prophesy. He believes that this request does not stem from a lack of faith in 
God or in the words of his messengers - the prophets — but rather because they 
were tired of the prophets’ threats. 

Moreover, even though Amaziah wanted to banish Amos, Yefet paints a pos- 
itive portrait of him as a loyal priest or minister to the king in Bethel, whose 
role was to report about matters concerning the county over which he was 
responsible, or concerning Bethel as a religious place. Drawing on his royal 
authority he tried to banish Amos, believing Amos to be a false prophet who 
might harm the king. 

To conclude, Yefet not only explains the meaning of the prophecies and 
their relevance as historical events, he also emphasizes the value of these 
prophesies in relation to the historical period and the bibliographical story of 
each prophet. He sees in the characters’ actions or non-actions a source of in- 
formation about their ways of life and their beliefs. 


34 On the Arabic term ihtasar, see: Polliack, “Major Trends,” 403-10; Ben-Shamai, “On 
Mudawwin,’ 73-110; Polliack, “The Unseen Joints.” 
35 Ms Yevr-Arab. 1: 298, fol. 116v. 
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Samaritan Bible Exegesis and its Significance for 
Judeo-Arabic Studies* 


Frank Weigelt 


1 Introduction 


In 1785, Christian Friedrich Schnurrer edited the commentary on the forty- 
ninth chapter of the Book of Genesis by the Samaritan Sadaqa b. Munajja 
(died after 1223) and translated it into Latin. His aim was to present a sample 
of Samaritan scriptural exegesis and to determine whether the Samaritan 
commentaries on the Torah could add anything to the biblical studies of his 
day. The manuscript was no. 301 in the Huntington collection at the Bodleian 
Libraries in Oxford. The text Schnurrer edited runs over fourteen pages and 
contains a commentary on Jacob's blessing of his sons, a pericope that is rel- 
evant both for the Samaritan and the Rabbanite traditions. The reason behind 
Schnurrer's choice of this specific portion is probably coincidental. He did not 
have at his disposition the manuscript itself, but a handwritten copy of only a 
small part of it. 

The commentary has a number of interesting features. The author — Sadaqa 
b. Munajja, also known as Sadaqa al-Hakim (“the physician") — goes through 
the biblical text verse by verse. He often paraphrases the Hebrew text in 
Arabic, explains its meaning, and sometimes adds "scientific" details that ex- 
ceed the mere interpretation of the biblical account, such as the biological 
background of the conception of twins.! He employs exegetical methods that 
correspond to those used in Judeo-Arabic commentaries; see, for example, his 
rejection of an unjustified non-literal interpretation (ta‘wil) of Genesis 2 
(*His eyes are darker than wine, and the teeth whiter than milk").? Samaritan 
reading variants are defended against Rabbanite ones.? In one case the author 
bases his argumentation on the Masoretic text, not on the specific Samaritan 


I am greatly indebted to Gerhard Wedel for his valuable comments and suggestions on an 
earlier draft of this article and also to Tamar Zewi for her useful comments and suggestions 
on the final version. 

1 Sadaqa b. Munajja, Genesis, fol. 1991. 

2 Sadaqa b. Munajja, Genesis, fol. 195v. 

3 Sadaqa b. Munajja, Genesis, fol. 194 لاحلا‎ 
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variant (Masoretic text: régalo [oa] “his feet,” Samaritan text: dégalo* [דגליו]‎ 
“his flag”). This is probably because he had consulted a non-Samaritan source 
without noticing the textual differences. To discover these features, how- 
ever, a good deal of familiarity with Jewish and Samaritan Arabic literature 
is required, which Schnurrer apparently did not have. Consequently, he was 
not able to appreciate the full value of the text and concluded: “The experts 
may now decide if one should be satisfied with this sample — as is the editor's 
opinion - or if there is any reason to ask for further contributions.’ 

Whereas Judeo-Arabic studies have made considerable progress since then, 
the study of Samaritan Arabic texts is still in its infancy. Scholars of Samaritan 
studies proper are mostly interested in their Hebrew and Aramaic writings. 
Although the Arabic texts outnumber the Hebrew and Aramaic ones and could 
provide us with precious information about the religious, intellectual, and so- 
cial life of the Samaritans from around the eleventh to the twentieth centu- 
ries, only a small number of the manuscripts have yet been edited and studied. 
Outside the narrow field of Samaritan studies, Samaritan Arabic literature is 
almost unknown. Scholars of Judeo-Arabic hardly ever refer to texts written by 
Samaritans, partly because they are still rather difficult to access, and partly, 
we may assume, because their interrelatedness with the Judeo-Arabic tradi- 
tion is not generally known. 

Admittedly, Samaritan Arabic texts are very few in number compared with 
the large corpus of Judeo-Arabic literature, and their impact on scholars from 
other communities was small. Experiences with Samaritan texts left only few 
traces in the writings of the Rabbanites and Karaites. Yet, in the opposite di- 
rection, references are very frequent: some Samaritan authors, including Abu 
]-Hasan al-Suri, Sadaqa b. Munajja, Yusuf al-‘Askari, and Abu Sa‘id, refer direct- 
ly to Rabbanite and Karaite sources. Their writings indirectly supplement our 
knowledge of Judeo-Arabic literature and indicate how Judeo-Arabic literature 
was received outside the Jewish community. 

In this paper, I will concentrate on exegetical literature in a broad sense, 
including all texts that are concerned with the explanation of the Torah, be 
it for dogmatic, halakhic, or “pure” exegetical reasons. I will begin with a brief 
overview of the exegetical literature of the Samaritans; I will then present the 


4 Sadaqa b. Munajja, Genesis, fol. 195r; on Genesis 49:10. Hebrew and Aramaic words in this 
paper are transcribed according to the Samaritan tradition. For a brief introduction to the 
transcription system, see Florentin, “Samaritan Hebrew.” 

5 Schnurrer Probe, 154: “Die Kenner mögen nun entscheiden, ob man sich, wie der Herausgeber 
denken sollte, an der Probe genügen lassen sollte, oder, ob man Ursache habe, weitere 
Beytrige zu verlangen?" 
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most important exegetical methods employed in these texts and illustrate 
them with examples from the Samaritan sources. 


2 Overview of Samaritan Exegetical Literature 


The development of systematic scriptural exegesis within the Rabbanite, 
Karaite, and Samaritan communities goes hand in hand with the adoption 
of Arabic as a language of religious scholarship. Some of the earliest Jewish 
exegetes were David al-Muqammas (mid-ninth century), Daniel al-Qumisi 
(fl. from 880), the Rabbanite Sa'adya Gaon (882-942) and the Karaite Ya‘qub 
al-Qirqisani (fl. after 939). Samaritan Arabic literature begins in the tenth cen- 
tury with the grammatical works of Gazal b. Darta. The first exegetical works 
were written in the eleventh century by Yusuf al-Askari and Abu l-Hasan 
al-Sun. Like the Rabbanites and Karaites, though with a certain delay, the 
Samaritans eventually adopted Arabic both as a vernacular and as a written 
language. They continued, however, to use both Samaritan Aramaic and, from 
the twelfth century on, Samaritan Neo-Hebrew for liturgical purposes and re- 
ligious poetry (piyyut).’ 

The Scriptures of the Samaritans consist of the Pentateuch alone, for which 
a specific Hebrew script is used. The way the text is pronounced differs much 
from the Masoretic tradition. Many of the textual variants that separate the 
Masoretic Pentateuch from the Samaritan Pentateuch are of mere ortho- 
graphic nature, the primary difference being the matres lectionis, which are 
much more frequent in the Samaritan text.? However, there are also some sub- 
stantial differences, for example the numbering of the Ten Commandments, 
the reference to Mount Gerizim instead of Mount Ebal in Deuteronomy 27:4, 
and the completion of the creation on the sixth day instead of the seventh in 


See the list of Samaritan scholars on the following pages. 
The relationship between Aramaic, Arabic and Late Samaritan Hebrew is described by 
Florentin, Late Samaritan Hebrew, 33-39. 

8 Ben Hayyim, Grammar, has described the Samaritan Hebrew reading tradition and the gram- 
matical system that can be derived from it; for a complete phonetical transcription of the 
Pentateuch, see Ben Hayyim, Literary and Oral Tradition, vol. 1v. Schorch, Vokale, analyses 
the exegetical significance of all cases where the Samaritan reading differs from that of the 
Masoretes. 

عند In the Biblica Hebraica Stuttgartensia the Samaritan variants are marked with the siglum‏ و 
(the letter $ of the Samaritan Hebrew alphabet).‏ 
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Genesis 2:2.1? Several different Arabic versions of the Pentateuch were in use 
among Samaritan scholars, the most important ones being an “early Samaritan 
translation" from the early eleventh century, a “revision of the early Samaritan 
Arabic translation" from the thirteenth century, and a Samaritan adaption of 
Sa‘adya Gaon's Tafsir! 

We possess very little knowledge about how the scholarly activity of the 
Samaritans was practically organized. Iain Ruairidh Bóid has collected some 
information concerning the role of the “experts” (ulama? in Arabic) in the 
fields of exegesis and halakha. An important question is whether the Samaritan 
priests in general and the High Priest in particular had an authoritative func- 
tion in the decision of halakhic issues or if these were left to scholars who 
were not priests. The sources Bóid has analyzed do not suggest any particular 
priestly authority in the field of halakha.” 

Regarding the size of the community, around 170, Benjamin of Tudela 
(1130—73) records 1,000 Samaritans in Nablus, 200 in Caesarea, 300 in Ashkelon, 
and 400 in Damascus. His numbers probably record households rather than in- 
dividuals. Additionally, there were also small communities in Gaza and Cairo. 
We are informed about several dynasties of sages and scribes, some of which 
were priests. Some prominent Samaritan scholars were trained as physicians 
in the Galenic tradition, apparently embedded in the Greek scientific and phil- 
osophical tradition.!* 


24 List of Samaritan Arabic Scholars 

The following list contains most of the names and works for the hitherto- 
known Samaritan scholars until the eighteenth century. The works are writ- 
ten in Arabic unless otherwise noted. The list contains all names I have come 
across in connection with Arabic texts, but there may be authors missing who 
have written in Aramaic. Moreover, many Samaritan manuscripts, especially 


10 See for examples and a general overview, Pummer, The Samaritans, 195-218. Detailed 
information on the characteristics of the Samaritan text is provided by Anderson and 
Giles, Samaritan Pentateuch, 71-104. On the historical background of Samaritan Hebrew, 
see Schorch, “Spoken Hebrew.” 

11 The early and the revised Samaritan translations were edited by Shehadeh, and the adop- 
tion of Sa‘adya’s Tafsir by Zewi. On the relations between the various versions, see Zewi, 
“Samaritan Arabic Translations.” 

12 Boid, “Mikra,” 612-18. 

13 For the demographic development of the community through history, see Pummer, 
The Samaritans, 143-64. 

14 Cf. Wedel, “Transfer.” 
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from the Firkovitch collection, are not even catalogued, so further research will 
certainly supplement this list. For most scholars an Arabic version as well as 
an Aramaic version of their name is known, both of which are used in the sec- 
ondary literature. I have included the Aramaic version when there is consider- 
able deviation from the Arabic name.!6 


1. — Gazàlb.Darta (in Aramaic: 14078 b. 28118 ] טביה در דרתה‎ |, tenth century) 

* Poetry in Aramaic!” 

e Qanun ibn Darta fi tartib al-migra “Ibn Dartas rules for correct 
reading"? 

2. Anonymous (around 1000 CE) 

e Ha-Melis "the interpreter" (a Hebrew-Arabic-Aramaic glossary)? 
3. Ab Gilluga b. Tábyá (tenth or eleventh century) 

* A liturgical poem in Aramaic?? 
4. Yusuf al-‘Askari* (first half of the eleventh century) 

* Kitab al-Kaft li-man kana bi-L-ma'rifa li-kitab Allah muwafi (a collec- 
tion of halakhic issues), partly translated into Italian by Noja, text not 
edited 

5. Abu |-Hasan al-Suri* (in Aramaic: Ab Isda הסדה]‎ ax], first half of the 
eleventh century) 

* Kitab al-Tabbah”! 

* Commentary on the pericope ázinu .1.6)[האזינו]‎ Deuteronomy 32), 
edited by Halkin 


15 An overview over the collection is given in Harviainen and Shehadeh, "Firkovitch." 

16 For the names marked with an asterisk, see my entries in the Encyclopedia of Jews in the 
Islamic World; most of the others are treated in the Companion of Samaritan Studies, ed- 
ited by Crown, although some of the entries are rather short or outdated. For references 
to the manuscripts, see Weigelt, "Exegetische Literatur" 

17  Ben-Hayyim, Literary and Oral Tradition, vol. 2۰ 

18  Ben-Hayyim, Literary and Oral Tradition, vol. 11, 339-74. 

19  Ben-Hayyim, Literary and Oral Tradition, vol. 11, 435—615. 

20 Ben-Hayyim, Literary and Oral Tradition, vol. 111/2. 

21 The first half (until fol. 19v of the Ms Manchester, John Rylands Library, Samaritan 9A) 
has been edited and translated into German by Wedel. There is some controversy about 
how to read the title of this work: الطباخ‎ Wedel, *Mu'tazilitische Tendenzen," 360, defends 
the reading as tabbah “cook.” He argues that it might be influenced by the Hebrew taba 
[nau] “slaughtering,” which is used as a technical term several times at the beginning 
of the book. Others prefer tubah or taba, which, according to Lane's dictionary (vol. 1, 
p. 1822), can mean “firmness, soundness, strength, fatness.” 
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* Commentary on the Ten Commandments?? 

* Kitab al-Ma'ad “Book of the world to come"23 

El'azar b. ‘Amram (flourished around 1150) 

٠ Tilida (a genealogy from Adam to the contemporary High Priest, in 
Aramaic), edited by Florentin 

Abu Ishaq Ibrahim al-Musannif* (probably second half of the twelfth 

century) 

* Kitab al-Mirat “Book of inheritance,” edited by Pohl 

e Kitab al-Tawtia fi nahw al-luga al-‘ibraniyya "Paving the way into the 
grammar of the Hebrew language"^ 

Munajjà b. Sadaqa (also called Munajjà b. al-Sa‘ir, twelfth century) 

* Kitab a-Buhüt wa-masail al-hilaf bayn millatay al-yahud wa-l-samira 
“Book of research and of the controversial issues between the Jews and 
the Samaritans’ 

* Kitab al-Radd ‘ala al-yahid "Refutation of the Jews"26 

Sadaqa b. Munajja* (also called Sadaqa al-Hakim, died after 1223) 

e Commentary on Genesis, edition by Shehadeh?? 

e Šarh al-barakatayn "Commentary on the two blessings,” i.e. Jacob's 
blessing of his sons (Genesis 49) and Moses' blessing of the twelve 
tribes (Deuteronomy 33) 

e Kitab Agidat al-din “Book of the religious convictions’ 


For manuscripts, see Wedel, Tabbah, 13. 

Mss Manchester, John Rylands Library, Sam. 238; Oxford, Bodleian Libraries, Huntington 
350; Nablus, Library of the High Priest, 148. 

Ben-Hayyim, Literary and Oral Tradition, vol. 1, 1-128. 

A few passages have been edited, cf. Drabkin, Fragmenta; Wreschner, Traditionen; Boid, 
Principles. Bóid provides a thorough list of all manuscripts; in addition, there is the 
Ms Jersualem, Ben-Zvi Institute, 7074 (390 pages). 

Ms London, British Library [the microfilm], Sassoon 733; microfilm copy at Berlin, Freie 
Universitat, Sam. mss 022. 

Facsimile and translation of chapters 1-2 into Hebrew by Loewenstamm, “Commentary 
on Genesis,’ translation and annotation of chapters 1-3 into German by Weigelt, 
Genesiskommentar. 

For manuscripts, see Weigelt, “Exegetische Literatur,” 360. 

For manuscripts, see Weigelt, “Exegetische Literatur,” 360-01. 


22 
23 


24 
25 


26 


27 


28 
29 
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Abu l-Barakat b. Sa'id (flourished probably around 1200) 
Sarh sürat al-'irbot | [ערות‎ (on prohibited degrees of relation based on 
Leviticus 18:6-30 (0 

Abu 5810 * (died after 1261) 

* Revision of the “early Samaritan Arabic translation" of the Pentateuch?! 

* Exegetical glosses along with the translation of the Pentateuch?? 

* Fatwa on fasting?? 

Gazal al-Duwaik (probably thirteenth century) 

* Revision of the anonymous Molad Moshe "The birth of Moses" (in 
Aramaic) 

* Tubut al-dawla al-taniya “The proof of the second kingdom,” edited by 
Merx, translated into English by Gaster 

* Commentary on Exodus?* 

* Commentary on the Balam [בעלעם]‎ / 88186 [pa] pericope (Numbers 
22-25 

Abu l-Faraj b. Ishaq b. al-Kattar (approximately 1270-1355) 

e Kitab al-Fara'id "Book of the obligations’ 

e Commentary on the pericope am baqqüti [יnpina‎ oy] (Leviticus 
26:313)?" 

Four individuals from the family of the High Priest in the fourteenth cen- 

tury (grandfather, father, and two sons) who have all written Samaritan- 

Hebrew poetry: 

Yusaf Arrábbàn [יוסף הרבן]‎ 

Finas [015] b. Yasof Arrabban (in office as High Priest from 1308 to 1363) 


Ha-Melis “the interpreter" (a Hebrew-Arabic glossary) 


For manuscripts, see Bóid, Principles, 45-6. Some Karaite works on this subject, amongst 
others by Yeshu'ah ben Yehudah, are discussed by Schwarb, “Usil al-fiqh im jüdischen 
kalim,’ 94-95. 

For references, see n. 11. 

The glosses on Genesis, Exodus, and Leviticus are included in the edition of the Samaritan 
Arabic Pentateuch by Kuenen; the glosses on Numbers and Deuteronomy have been 
edited and translated by Halkin, "Scholia." 

Ms Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, Or. 4? 523, pp. 286-94. This fatwa is identical with a work that 
I have previously mistakenly attributed to Sadaqa b. Munajja, cf. Weigelt, "Exegetische 
Literatur" 361. 

Ms Jerusalem, Ben-Zvi Institute, 7004a—b. 

Ms London, British Library, Gaster 241 and 224; Ms Leiden, University Library, Weijers Ac. 27. 
For manuscripts, see Bóid, Principles, 42. Some pages are edited in 2010, Principles, 108-12. 
For manuscripts, see Pohl, Mirát, 171. 

This is not to be confused with the Ha-Melis mentioned under no. 2; cf. Watad, Hamelis. 
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14. 
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31 
32 


33 


34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
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Elazar [אליעזר]‎ b. Fins 

Abita [אבישע]‎ b. Finas?? 

Arron b. Manor [אהרון 13 מניר]‎ (fourteenth century) 

* A poem on the 613 commandments (in Hebrew)*? 

Ya‘qub b. Isma'il (flourished around 1350) 

* Supplementation of the Tilida (in Aramaic, see no. 6) 

Abu l-Fath b. Abi l-Hasan (flourished around 1350) 

* Kitab al-Tarth (a chronicle including genealogies), edited by Stenhouse 

Abii l-Hasan b. Ganaim (flourished around 1350; probably the son or 

grandson of Abu l-Faraj b. Ishaq b. al-Kattar, see no. 13)^! 

e Kitab al-Tawba “Book of repentance’ 

Ibrahim b. Yusuf al-Qabbasi (flourished 1532-84) 

e Commentary on the pericope ki afSam בשם]‎ ^3] (Deuteronomy 
32:374)? 

* Liturgical texts and poetry in Samaritan Hebrew 

Ismà'l al-Rumayhi (Isma‘il b. Badr b. "Abi al-Gazi b. Rumayh, fl. 1530-87) 

* Translation of the anonymous Molad Moshe (“The birth of Moses") 
from Aramaic into Arabic, edited by Miller 

٠ Šarh al-itnatayn wa-sabin türot "The explanation of the 72 com- 
mandments’* 

Musallim b. Murjan (in Aramaic: Mesalmá Ab Sikkuwwa [ax משלמה‎ 

al-Danfi (1699-1738)‏ ([סכוה 

* Commentary on Genesis, partly edited (Genesis 37-45) by Rosen 

Ibrahim b. Ya‘qub al-Danfi (= Ibrahim al-‘Ayya) (1710-83) 

* Commentary on Exodus, partly edited (Exodus 21-22:15) by Klumel 

e Commentary on the pericope azinu [האזנו|‎ or bézni [באזני|‎ 
(Deuteronomy 32)*° 


Also called bal ámmimmáram [בעל המימרים[‎ with reference to the piyyutim he has 
composed, see Ben-Hayyim, The Literary and Oral Tradition, vol. 111/2, 10-22. 

For references, see Florentin, Late Samaritan Hebrew, 53. 

He is probably identical with Ya'qüb b. Jana'im (= Muwaffaq al-Din Ya‘qub b. Mahasin b. 
‘Abdallah b. Mahasin al-Kahin al-Sami) who has written a Kitab al-Fatāwā "Book of fat- 
was"; see the references in Shehadeh, “Samaritan Fatwas,” 8. 

Ms Leiden, University Library, Acad. 218,10 (pp. 304-19). 

Ms Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, Or 4? 563 (104 pages). 

Ms Jerusalem, Ben-Zvi Institute, 7053 (119 pages). 

Ms London, British Library, Or 12257 (15 pages). 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


39 


40 
41 


42 
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44 
45 
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* Kitab al-Radd ‘ala al-muslimin alladina yattahimin al-samirin bi- 
ibadat al-‘ijl al-la'in “Refutation of the Muslims who suspect the 
Samaritans of worshipping the cursed calf’ 

23. Gazal b. Abi al-Surür (in Aramaic: Ab Zà'ütà [nmm ([אב‎ al-Matari al- 

Gazzi (1702-1759) 

* Commentary on the Torah? 


2.2 Exegesis in Samaritan Arabic Works 

Exegetical material can be found in various kinds of works: in systematic com- 
mentaries on complete books of the Pentateuch, on selected pericopes, and 
in halakhic or dogmatic works. There is a rather strict distinction between 
halakhic and non-halakhic works, the exegetical principles being the same in 
both cases. The following list contains all Samaritan Arabic exegetical works 
known to me. The numbers in brackets refer to the above list of authors. 


2.24 Commentaries on Complete Books of the Torah 


a) Genesis: 580808 b. Munajja (9); MeSalma b. Murjan al-Danfi (21). The lat- 
ter is partially based on the former. 

b) Exodus: Gazal al-Duwayk (12); Ibrahim b. Ya'qüb al-Danfi (22) 

c) Leviticus and Numbers: Gazal b. Abi al-Surür (23) 

d) Deuteronomy: Munajja b. Sadaqa (8); Ismail al-Rumayhi (20) 


In addition, a number of exegetical glosses ascribed to Abu 5350 (11) have 
been handed down. They contain references to, amongst others, Sa‘adya Gaon, 
Yeshu'ah ben Yehudah, and Abu l-Faraj Haran. 


2.2.2 Commentaries on Single Pericopes 

The following pericopes (Arabic: sura, Hebrew/Aramaic: gissa ,([קצה]‎ + 
stand central in Samaritan belief and worship, have been treated in separate 
commentaries of varying length.^? As in the Rabbanite tradition, pericopes are 
referred to by their first word(s). Some of them have additional names. 


46  MsJerusalem, Ben-Zvi Institute 7045 (193 pages). 

47 For manuscripts, see Weigelt "Exegetische Literatur,” 368. 

48 2 Sa‘adya Gaon probably also wrote commentaries on single pericopes, see Malter, Saadia 
Gaon, 308-16. 
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Genesis 49 and Deuteronomy 33 (al-barakatayn "the two blessings"): 
Sadaqa b. Munajja (9) 

Exodus 123-20 (The Passover): Abū l-Hasan al-Suri (5), Tabbah, fols. 
581-1 

Exodus 151-21 (az yásar ישיר]‎ tN], The Song of Moses): Abii l-Hasan al- 
Sun (5), Tabbah, fols. 1961-2001 

Exodus 20/ Deuteronomy 5 (The Ten Commandments): Abi l-Hasan al- 
Suri (5) 

Leviticus 18:6-30 (surat al-'irbot [mw], on prohibited degrees of rela- 
tions): Abu l-Barakat b. Sa'id (10); Abu l-Hasan al-Suri, Tabbah, fols. 441— 


50r 
Leviticus 26:3-13 (am baqqüti :([עם בחוקתי]‎ Abu l-Faraj b. Ishaq b. al- 
Kattàr (13) 

Numeri 22-23 (the Balam /[בעלעם]‎ 88186 [pba] pericope): Gazal al-Du- 
wayk (12) 


Deuteronomy 6:4-9 (Sema Yisra'al שמע ישראל]‎ [(: Aba l-Hasan al-Süri, 
Tabbah, fols. 136—138 

Deuteronomy 32 (azinu [האזינו]‎ or bezni באזני]‎ |, also called al-hutba al- 
jami‘a “the congregation sermon" or surat al-qiyama “the resurrection 
pericope”): Abu l-Hasan al-Suri (5); Ibrahim b. Ya/qub b. Murjan al-Danfi 
(22) 

Deuteronomy 32:3-4 (ki afsam ,]כ בשם]‎ also called surat al-fatiha):*9 
Ibrahim b. Yusuf al-Qabbasi (19) 

Deuteronomy 33 (Moses' blessing of the tribes): Abu I-Hasan al-Sari (5), 
Tabbah, fols. 201۳-7۷ 


Passages from the Pentateuch within Halakhic, Polemical, and 
Dogmatic Works 


2.2.3 


As the Torah remains the ultimate authority for all halakhic and dogmatic ar- 


gumentation, verses or passages from it can be found in many kinds of works, 


not only in those explicitly dedicated to exegesis.5° Much exegetical material is 


included in the following works: 


On the use of the term fatiha in the Samaritan tradition, cf. Florentin, "Unknown 
Samaritan Poem." 

A few portions of the aforementioned works have been studied previously: Bóid, 
Principles, has thoroughly investigated the halakhic issue of impurity connected with dis- 
charge from the sexual organs (za). He has consulted all works that were available to him 
and made editions of the relevant passages. See also ‘Abd al-Al, Comparative Study. 
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Kitab al-Tabbah by Abu l-Hasan al-Suri (5) is a compilation of tractates 
on various subjects. It contains extensive speculative dogmatic sections 
influenced by Mu'tazilite kalam as well as interpretations of pericopes 
from the Pentateuch (included in the list above).5! 

Kitab al-Mirat by Abu Ishaq Ibrahim (7) deals with inheritance regula- 

tions. It is based exclusively on Karaite sources. The author names his 

Karaite sources explicitly, such as Ya‘qub al-Qirqisani, Yeshu‘ah ben Ye- 

hudah, Yusuf al-Basir, and others. Nevertheless, the work can be regarded 

as genuinely Samaritan in composition. This emerges from the fact that 
the author supports his argumentation exclusively with verses from the 

Torah and not with passages from any of the other biblical books, as a 

Karaite scholar would do. The work probably gives us more insight into 

the Karaite discussion on the field of inheritance law, than into the situ- 

ation among the Samaritans. Halakhic exegesis means here that selected 
verses are used to give answers to specific questions. 

Kitab al-Kafi li-man kana bil-ma'rifa li-kitab Allah muwafi by Yusuf al- 

‘Askari (4) is a purely halakhic work. Many passages from the Pentateuch 

are used to support the halakhic prescriptions, but the methodology has 

not been studied yet. 

Three works provide lists of commandments: 

— Kitab al-Fara'id “Book of the obligations" by Abu l-Faraj b. Ishaq b. 
Kattar (13) 

- Sayr al-qalb fi ma'rifat al-rabb “The voyage of the heart to the knowl- 
edge of the Lord" (A commentary on the 613 commandments)* by 
Ibrahim b. Yusuf al-Qabbasi (19) 

- Šarh al-itnatayn wa-sab'in türot "Commentary on the 72 command- 
ments" by Ismail al-Rumayhi (20) 

Short tractates on eschatological issues: 

- Kitab al-Ma'ad “Book of the world to come" by Abu I-Hasan al-Suri (5) 
(includes Genesis 9:3; 9:5; Exodus 20:6; Deuteronomy 32:31-43) 

— Tubüt al-dawla al-tàniya "The proof of the Second Kingdom" by Gazal 
al-Duwayk (12). The argumentation is based on ten passages from the 
Pentateuch, but it does not seem to be influenced by the theology of 
Mu'tazilite kalam. 

- Kitab al-Tawba “The book of the repentance” by Abu l-Hasan b. 
Gan@im (18) 


On the connections between Abü l-Hasan as-Süri and the Karaite Yüsuf al-Basir, see 
Schwarb, “Abi l-Hasan al-Süri's Kitab ft bab al-qibla." 
Cf. Gaster, “613 Gebote," and Loewenstamm, “613 Precepts.’ 
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f)  Polemical works 

— Kitab al-Buhüt wa-masdiil al-hilaf bayn millatay al-yahüd wa-l-samira 
(short title Kitab Masdiil al-hilaf or Kitab al-Hilaf) "Book of research 
and of the controversial issues between the Jews and the Samaritans” 
by Munajja b. 580808 (8) is one of the most important sources regard- 
ing the adoption of Mu'tazilite kalam among the Samaritans. 

- Al-Radd ‘ala l-yahid “Refutation of the Jews" by Munajja b. Sadaqa 
(8) contains a refutation of the Rabbanite calendar and Sabbath 
regulations. 

- Al-Radd ‘ala al-muslimin alladina yattahimin al-samirin bi-'ibadat 
al-'ijl al-latn “Refutation of the Muslims who suspect the Samaritans 
of worshipping the cursed calf" by Ibrahim b. Yaqüb b. Murjan 
al-Danfi (22) 


2.2.4 Responses / fatwas 
To a small extent, halakhic issues have been treated in responses (in Arabic: 
al-fatwa, pl. al-fatawa), which might comprise some exegetical material:5% 


- Abt Said (11), Fatwa on fasting 
— Ya'qüb b. Gana'im (18), Kitab al-Fatawa 


2.3 Non-Arabic Samaritan Literature 

Only a few texts give us any insight into traditional Samaritan religious schol- 
arship beyond the Arabic models.°* No real exegetical texts and no systematic 
halakhic works have come down to us from the pre-Arabic period. The nature 
of traditional Samaritan scriptural exegesis at that time must be deduced from 
various sources which do not have the presentation of systematic interpreta- 
tions of the Torah as their primary goal. The sources at our disposition are: 


a) The Samaritan Targum, the Aramaic translation of the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch.5 It exists in three distinct text types. The oldest type dates from 
the same time as the Jewish Targum Onkelos, i.e. from around 100 CE. 

b) Tibát Marge, a collection of chronologically and thematically arranged 
midrashim with frequent references to passages from the Pentateuch. It 
consists of six books; the first and part of the second are attributed to 


53  Shehadeh, “Fatwas,” gives the text of two fatwas from the beginning of the twentieth 
century. See also Wedel, “Responsa.” 

54 Fora general introduction to Samaritan Aramaic literature see Tal, “Samaritan Literature.” 

55 Edited by Tal. 
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Márqe, a highly esteemed Samaritan scholar and poet who lived in the 
fourth century. It is written in Aramaic and Hebrew.°° In his article “The 
Torah in Tibat Marge,” Tal has analyzed how citations from the Penta- 
teuch are used in this work. This gives us a glimpse into exegetical meth- 
ods in earlier periods. 

Asatir (from Arabic ustura "tale" > Greek igropia “history”) reiterates his- 
tory from Adam to Moses, including legendary and midrashic material. It 
was written in Aramaic in the second half of the tenth century and was 
reworked in the twelfth century.5? 

Molad Moshe "The Birth of Moses" is a Midrash-like account focused 
around the person of Moses. The work goes back to liturgical pieces in 
Aramaic and has been passed on anonymously. It was reworked by Gazal 
al-Duwayk in the thirteenth century and translated into Arabic by Ismail 
al-Rumayhi in 1537.58 

A relatively large number of prayers and liturgical poetry in Aramaic and 
Hebrew have survived from all periods.5? 

Three chronicles (or “pseudo-chronicles”): the Tūlīda (supplemented 
over time, the oldest written in 1149), the Kitab al-Tarih by Abu l-Fath 
(fourteenth century), and the Arabic Book of Joshua, based on various 
sources, the oldest of which likely dates from the thirteenth century.®° 
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From this list, we can infer that traditional learning was continued by the 


Samaritan community even after Arabic had become the dominant language, 


and while some scholars were engaged in a new kind of religious scholarship 


influenced by Arabic models. Unfortunately, the Samaritan sources do not tell 


us anything about how the Samaritan scholars saw the relationship between 


traditional learning and innovative models. Furthermore, Samaritan religious 


learning was first and foremost an oral matter, certainly before the Arabic pe- 


riod and most probably also throughout it. Bóid has collected evidence from 


Edited by Ben-Hayyim, translated into English by Macdonald, new edition and transla- 
tion by Tal (forthcoming). 

Edited by Ben-Hayyim. 

Edited by Miller. 

Cf. the collections by Cowley, Samaritan Liturgy, and Ben-Hayyim, Literary and Oral 
Tradition, vol. 111a; for the language of these works, see Tal, Samaritan Aramaic, and 
Florentin, Late Samaritan Hebrew. Florentin has presented selected pieces of poetry in 
various articles. 

For a characterization of these three works see Kartveit, Origin, 24-37, and Pummer, The 
Samaritans, 244. Edition of the Tilida by Florentin, of the Kitab al-Tarih by Stenhouse, 
and of the Arabic Book of Joshua by Juynboll. 
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various sources that can give us an idea of the development of scriptural 
exegesis from the time of the famous Samaritan Baba Rabba (allegedly third 
century) to the Arabic period. He convincingly points out the relevance of the 
oral tradition for the Samaritans. He maintains that the Samaritans also had 
some kind of Midrash exegesis, which presumably has perished.9! Whereas 
within the Rabbanite community the oral teachings of the rabbis were eventu- 
ally collected piecemeal and brought into a firm written form, nothing similar 
has happened with the Samaritan tradition. We rely completely on occasional 
quotes from this tradition in exegetical works. 


3 Principles, Methods and Tools of Samaritan Bible Exegesis 


3.1 Samaritans Follow Rabbanite and Karaite Models of Kalam 
Assimilation with the Muslim-dominated society, the challenge of Islam, ab- 
sorption of Arabic literature in all areas of study, and confrontation with the 
Greco-Arabic scientific tradition brought about far-reaching changes for all 
communities. Just like the Rabbanites and Karaites, the Samaritans became 
part of the Islamicate civilization. They adopted the Arabic language and 
gained access to a scholarly environment previously unknown to them. This 
resulted in great changes in Samaritan scholarship and led to a religious litera- 
ture of a fundamentally new kind. The situation probably did not differ much 
from that of the Rabbanites and Karaites; however, as far as we can learn from 
the manuscripts, the Samaritans did not shift to Arabic as their written lan- 
guage until roughly 100 years later. In the following examples, I will concen- 
trate on the tenth to thirteenth centuries. During this period, religious learning 
in Arabic language blossomed in all communities in the Islamicate world, 
including Rabbanites, Karaites, and Samaritans. Cross-connections between 
them are abundant.® 

A most significant innovation that affected Jewish, Christian, and Samaritan 
scholars alike — albeit in varying degrees - was their adoption of the theology 
of kalam. The term literally means "speech"; in a religious context, it is used to 
denote rationalist discourse on dogmatic issues. Whereas for Christians the 
reflection on abstract theological issues was part and parcel of their religion 
from the very beginning, for Jews and Samaritans, whose attention is much 


61 Bóid, “Use, Authority and Exegesis,” 603. 

62 Cf. Shehadeh, “When did Arabic replace Samaritan Aramaic?”. 

63 Ihave left aside works by Christian scholars, which also had a major impact on the devel- 
opment of Judeo-Arabic exegesis, as they fall beyond the scope of this article. 
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more directed towards what to do rather than what to believe, “theology” was 
something radically new. Jewish and Samaritan scholars could not reject it, 
however, as they had to react in one way or another to the changing intellec- 
tual and religious environment. 

The theology of kalam had developed among Muslim scholars from the 
eighth century onwards. From the onset, it was characterized by the inter- 
change of methods and concepts between scholars of different religious affili- 
ations, and it soon found its way into the Jewish community. Among Muslim 
scholars, several schools developed. Of these, it was the Mu'tazilites who had 
the strongest impact on Rabbanite, Karaite, and Samaritan scholars.64 

One of the axioms of the Mu'tazilites was the predominant role of the 
human intellect (ag!) when it comes to religious insight and the recognition 
of God. They believed that God is to be recognized first and foremost through 
the intellect (aql); only on this basis would the revealed Scriptures — the text 
(nass) - become meaningful. Consequently, they regarded it as a religious duty 
to engage in rationalistic theological speculation (nazar). This approach was 
adopted by many Jewish and some Samaritan scholars. It had severe conse- 
quences for scriptural exegesis and led to an unprecedented rationalistic, 
“scientifically” based approach to the biblical text.65 Indeed, systematic Bible 
commentaries became a typical genre of kalam literature. 

The Rabbanites (and perhaps also the Samaritans) already had a rich schol- 
arly tradition before they were confronted with kalam, so it was one of their 
major challenges to reconcile the novel methods and theological tenets with 
the context of traditional learning. This dichotomy was one of the decisive fac- 
tors for the development of Judeo-Arabic literature. This is not the place to 
discuss in detail the extent to which kalam gained general acceptance in the 
different communities, but one may say that it considerably shaped the schol- 
arly activity of the Rabbanites and Karaites in the tenth to twelfth centuries. In 


64 For more information on this vast field, see the excellent Oxford Handbook of Islamic 
Theology, edited by Schmidtke. On Jewish kalam, see Schwarb, “Kalam.” 

65 The only exception is the Jewish philosopher Philo of Alexandria (died ca. 40 CE). He 
wrote a verse-by-verse commentary on the biblical creation account (Hexaemeron) 
where he aims to harmonize the biblical story with the principles of Greek natural phi- 
losophy. However, this work did not make its way into traditional Jewish scholarship. It 
was the early Christian theologians who adopted it and made the Hexaemeron commen- 
tary a central genre of theological literature. In the Arabic period, Jewish scholars adopt- 
ed this genre from their Christian counterparts, and as a matter of fact, all Judeo-Arabic 
commentaries on Genesis are based on it; see for example the works by Sa‘adya Gaon, 
Qirqisani, Yefet ben ‘Eli and the Samaritan Sadaqa b. Munajja. 
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regards to its acceptance among the Samaritans, I will attempt to provide an 
assessment at the end of this article. 

Other factors that contributed to the new kind of scriptural exegesis that 
developed in the wake of kalam were the general importance of Greek natu- 
ral philosophy in the Islamicate world, the development of qur’anic exegesis 
(tafsir) and Muslim jurisprudence (figh), and the contact with Christian Bible 
exegesis.°6 


3.2 Adoption of Peshat Exegesis 

Before the Arabic period, a systematic verse-by-verse analysis of the Scriptures 
was unknown among Jews or Samaritans (yet it was well established in 
Christian theology). For the Rabbanites, the usual way of dealing with the bib- 
lical text was the derash approach, where verses and phrases from the whole 
corpus were asa rule virtuously put in relation to each other, regardless of their 
original contexts. The use of extra-biblical material from the oral tradition 
was a common tool to solve exegetical problems, both in halakhic and non- 
halakhic exegesis. Discussing the views of earlier authorities was part of the 
method, but the resulting interpretations were always anonymous. Among the 
Samaritans, a similar exegetical tradition probably also existed, but no written 
sources or other references to it are extant. 

The exegetical works that were produced under the influence of kalam were 
fundamentally different. Although the divinity of the Scriptures was never 
drawn into question, many exegetes now began to see the text as a conscious- 
ly composed piece of literature. Its message was divine, but the language it 
used was that of humans, and its purpose was to speak to human intellect. 
Henceforth, scriptural exegesis would be closely connected with grammar and 
lexicography: these sciences provide tools for the analysis of human language, 
and it is this language that God has chosen as the vehicle for his speech. The 
Karaites went furthest in this perception: in their view, the biblical text was the 
result of a purposeful composition carried out by a personalized writer-com- 
poser, the so-called mudawwin. The mudawwin was not generally identified 
with a specific person, but sometimes this role seems to be ascribed 0 ۲ 

The ruling exegetical principle among scholars of kalam was to let the plain 
biblical text as a literary entity speak for its own. This included considering 
its narrative context, its linguistic structure, and the "scientific" background of 


66 Foran introduction, see Cohen, “Bible Exegesis.” The latest state of research on the field is 
presented in the 2016 volume Interpreting Scriptures, edited by Cohen and Berlin. 

67 Cf. Zawanowska, "Was Moses the mudawwin of the Torah?" and Goldstein, Medieval 
Exegesis, 85-138. 
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the events and things mentioned in it. The starting point for every exegetical 
endeavor was a grammatical analysis and translation of the text into Arabic. 
Contrasting this method with the traditional derash-exegesis, we can call the 
new approach peshat, which literally means "plain" — a reference to its focus on 
the plain meaning of the text. Defining in detail the implications of peshat is 
not an easy task because the usage varies among its different adherents.9? The 
term was already used in rabbinical exegesis to denote a specific way of ap- 
proaching a biblical text. In Judeo-Arabic literature the meaning of peshat was 
considerably expanded and merged with the concept of zahir "literal interpre- 
tation" which was a central notion in the exegesis of the Quran. 

In contrast to previous rabbinical works, the peshat commentaries, and all 
other Judeo-Arabic writings, were designed in a written form and circulated 
under the name of their author. In terms of style and methods they follow 
what Rina Drory has termed the "Arabic Model.”®° Some characteristics of this 
style include the author beginning with a systematic introduction, addressing 
the reader directly, and discussing the views of other scholars, often with a 
polemical drive. The Samaritans had taken up peshat exegesis together with 
the general adoption of the Arabic literary model. It is not clear to which de- 
gree the theological principles of Mu'tazilite kalam, which characterize many 
Rabbanite and virtually all Karaite exegetical works, were accepted in the 
Samaritan learned community. Some of their exegetical texts, for example, 
follow a systematic verse-by-verse approach without engaging in speculative 
theology. Nevertheless, there are at least three individuals who clearly adhered 
to kalam, as the following examples will show. In a recent publication, Ilana 
Sasson describes the central stylistic features and theological tenets of Yefet 
ben ‘Eli's commentary on the Book of Proverbs. It is profoundly shaped by 
Mu'tazilite kalam. Virtually all points mentioned by Sasson also apply to the 
Samaritan scholars from whom I quote in the following section.”° 


68  Seetheenlightening article by Cohen, “Emergence of péshat.” In his entry "Bible exegesis,” 
Cohen describes how the usage of this term has developed and how Rabbanite scholars 
such as Ibn Janah (c. 990-1050) and Ibn Ezra (1089-1167) have succeeded in harmoniz- 
ing the new approach - at least terminologically — with the traditional sources of Jewish 
scholarship. 

69  Drory, Models and Contacts, 126-46. This chapter is a summary of Drory, Emergence. 

70 Cf. Sasson, Arabic Translation. Many studies of Karaite and Rabbanite exegetical works 
have been undertaken, but a general outline of their exegetical principles is still a desid- 
eratum. Two essential studies are Ben-Shammai, Doctrines (on Qirqisani and Yefet ben 
‘Eli), and Chiesa, Creazione e caduta (on Qirqisani and Sa‘adya Gaon). Much informa- 
tion can be found in the introductions to the editions of specific commentaries, such as 
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3.3 Formal Features 
3.3.1 Verse-by-Verse-Commentary and Search for the Message of the 
Stories as a Whole’! 
The most striking formal feature of Judeo-Arabic Bible commentaries is that 
they strictly follow the order of the biblical text. When other passages from 
the Scriptures are cited, they are always substantially related to the content of 
the passage in question. This is different to the derash approach, where slight 
similarities between single words could be the foundation of a connection to 
passages which otherwise would seem to have nothing in common at 811.72 In 
peshat exegesis the whole narrative construction is taken into consideration. 
For example, the commentary on the Joseph narrative (Genesis 37-50) by 
Mesalma b. Murjan opens with a brief summary: 


The story (al-dikr) opens with his lineage and the events which occurred, 
including all that happened between our Master Joseph and his brothers 
and the reason for their hatred of him, according to his word These are the 
generations of Jacob, Joseph being seventeen years old, was feeding the flock 
with his brethren (Genesis 37:2). 


The placing of the story about Judah and Tamar (Genesis 38), which interrupts 
the actual Joseph narrative, is explained as follows:’* 


Thus, when the Holy Scripture has completed what has happened to 
Joseph at the hands of his brothers and before telling what finally hap- 
pened to him in Egypt, it presents the story of Judah and what happened 
to him in order to make known to us the difference between the two of 
them. 


In his commentary on Genesis, Sadaqa b. Munajja also refers to the narrative 
context. In order to explain why Adam has eaten from the tree of knowledge at 
the beginning of Genesis 3, he points to the antecedents of this event:5 


Goldstein, Karaite Exegesis (on Yüsuf b. Nüh and Abi |-Faraj Harin) and Zawanowska, 
Arabic Translation (on Yefet ben Fli). 

71 Cf. Sasson, Arabic Translation, 23-39. 

72 However, some scholars already favored a contextual approach to exegesis in pre-Arabic 
times; cf. Isaac, Order in the Bible. 

73 Rosen, Joseph Cycle, 1. I quote here the English translation by Rosen. 

74 Rosen, Joseph Cycle, n. 

75 Sadaqa b. Munajja, Genesis, fol. 31. 
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وقد de‏ البارئ بسابق ade‏ أن آدم يأكل من الشجرة» إلا أن علمه غير مؤثر فيه SS‏ 
بالشجرة يعرف pi‏ دنياه الذي GE‏ منبا خصوصاء وقد قال له פרו ורבו ولا يصح هذا 


w 


الا با کله lw‏ 


The creator knew by his fore-knowledge that Adam would eat from the 
tree, but his knowledge had no impact on Adam. For it was through 
the tree that [Adam] learned what was the matter with his world (amr 
dunyahu?), which had been created especially for him. [God] had told 
him Be fruitful and multiply (Genesis 1:22, 28), and this applies only if 
[Adam] eats [from the tree]. 


In halakhic works, as a rule, passages from different parts of the Torah that 
are related to the issue in question are collected. The order of the text is often 
not observed, but here the exegetes base their argumentation on whole verses, 
not single words taken out of context. An elaborate example is Abu l-Hasan 
al-Sun’s exposition of the Samaritan Passover prescriptions, where he goes 
through Exodus 12 in an orderly manner." 

According to the Karaite perception, it was the mudawwin who gave the 
biblical text its final shape. In Samaritan sources, I have not encountered the 
noun mudawwin, but the verb dawwana is used to denote Moses' writing down 
of the text of the Torah. This usage is certainly due to the impact of Karaite 
sources on Samaritan scholars.” 


3.3.2 Common Arabic Terminology Loaned from Islam 

The Arabic language was a vehicle that enabled the exchange of concepts, 
knowledge, and literary genres amongst scholars of the various religious com- 
munities. A common Arabic terminology was the prerequisite for this pro- 
cess. This was also necessary for polemics with adversaries, whether within 
one's own community or outside. Jewish and Samaritan scholars have adopt- 
ed many terms that originate in Islam. Most of the Samaritan Arabic termi- 
nology corresponds with that of the Rabbanites and Karaites, but a detailed 


76 2 Abüul-Hasan al-Süri, Tabbah, fols. 581-92 

77 See 980808 b. Munajja, Genesis, fol. 28v; Abū l-Hasan al-Süri, Commentary on M'tN n (see 
the quoted section on p. 220). Zewi, Samaritan Version, 96 and 157-58, has pointed to a 
few cases in the Samaritan version of Saadya's Tafsir where the noun dîwan is used in the 
sense of "book" with reference to the Torah. 
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investigation is still necessary.’ The religious technical terms can be divided 
into two groups: those which go back to general Muslim notions, such as rasul 
“the Prophet,” imam “leader of the prayer,’ salat “ritual prayer,” 40770 “divine 
law,” and those which are adopted from the realm of kalam, such as taklif “legal 
relationship between the individual and God" and tawhid "God's oneness" (in 
its specific Mu'tazilite sense). Whereas the latter terms have more or less the 
same meaning in Jewish and Samaritan texts as in Muslim texts, the former are 
usually adapted to the Jewish or Samaritan religion, such as al-rasul for Moses, 
imam “priest” for the Hebrew Kóhen, al-Sar‘ for the Hebrew torah, al-Sar‘ and 
al-Sart‘a for the Hebrew torah, and al-salat for the specific Jewish or Samaritan 
form of ritual prayer. 


3.3.3 Polemics 

Polemics are a hallmark of kalam literature. Although Bible commentaries 
do not have the refutation of adversaries as their primary goal, they offer many 
opportunities for polemical remarks and for the refutation of opposing views 
on halakhic and theological matters. In Samaritan literature, a frequently dis- 
cussed issue is the central place of worship and the direction of prayer (termed 
qibla in Arabic), which for the Samaritans is Mount Gerizim, not Jerusalem. 
Abu l-Hasan al-Suri dedicates several chapters to 11115 90 


فصل الکلام فیما بين أصحابنا السامرة کثر all‏ تعالى منهم أمين وبين طائفتي sd)‏ القرائین 
والربانين من SU‏ في باب القبلة. 


Chapter on the disagreement between our co-religionists, the Samar- 
itans — may God, the exalted, increase their number, Amen! - and the 
two Jewish communities, the Karaites and the Rabbanites, concerning 
the direction of prayer (qibla). 


Another controversial question is whether the new moon should be deter- 
mined by sight or by calculation. As most of the ritual commandments for Jews 
and Samaritans are bound to a specific time, the correct determination of the 
requested time is of crucial importance for the validity of cultic actions. Any 


78 See for the Samaritans, Wedel, "Gebrauch mu‘tazilitischer Terminologie" and idem, “Abi 
]-Hasan as-Suri.” 

79 Cf. Sasson, Arabic Translation, 108-27. 

80  Abil-Hasan al-Süri, Tabbah, fol. 112v. 
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action would be invalid if performed at a wrong time or in the wrong direction. 
Abu l-Hasan treats this question in the Kitab al-Tabbaf:?! 


فصل في الکلام فیما بين أصابنا السامرة کثرهم الله تعالی وبين طائفتي اليهود القرائيين 
الربانيين فيما پستدل به على مبادئ الأهلة وهي أوائل الشبور. 


Chapter on the disagreement between our co-religionists, the Samar- 
itans — may God, the exalted, increase their number - and the two Jewish 
communities, the Karaites and the Rabbanites, concerning the argu- 
mentation for the beginning of the new moon, i.e. the beginnings of the 
months. 


The author has in all likelihood also written a separate treatise on this subject, 
probably called Kitab fi Bab al-qibla “On the issue of the direction 0] 2 
Another opportunity for polemics against Karaites and Rabbanites is found 
in the textual variants of the Pentateuch, for example Genesis 2:2. According 
to the Samaritan tradition (and also according to the Septuagint) the verse 
opens: And God completed his work on the sixth day (not the seventh like in the 
Masoretic tradition).9? 


3.4 Epistemological and Hermeneutical Principles 

Epistemology — what sources of knowledge are available and how knowl- 
edge is gained from these sources - is a central issue in Mu'tazilite Kalam. It 
is treated in different kinds of Jewish and Samaritan Arabic texts, such as gen- 
eral dogmatic treatises, halakhic works, and Bible commentaries. An excellent 
example is Sa‘adya Gaon's Kitab al-Amanat wa-l-itiqadat "The Book of Beliefs 
and Opinions,’ where the author expounds his theory of knowledge in detail.9^ 


81  Abül-Hasan al-Süri, Tabbah, fol. 122r—v. 

82 The content of this treatise is reconstructed in Schwarb, “Kitab fi bab al-qibla." Schwarb 
has found a Karaite refutation of Abi l-Hasan's work, which he ascribes to Yusuf al-Basir 
(died before 1040). This is one of the few instances where a Karaite text refers directly to a 
Samaritan one. On the Samaritan calendar, cf. Sadaqa b. Munajja, Genesis, fol. 11-161: and 
the annotations in Weigelt, Genesiskommentar, 322-24 and 339-48. 

83 Cf. Sadaga b. Munajjà, Genesis, fol. 22v, and Abi l-Hasan al-Süri, Tabbah, fols. 191r-192v. 

84 See, for example, chapter 2. For a summary of Sa‘adya’s epistemological principles, see 
Chiesa, Creazione e caduta, 188—98 (includes ample reference to secondary literature), 
Ben-Shammai "Tension," and Efros, "Saadya's Theory" Zucker, Commentary, nnn», de- 
scribes the exegetical methods in relation to the methods of qur'ànic exegesis. Most of 
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The epistemological considerations set the framework for the typical scien- 
tific, rationalistic Bible exegesis in Arabic. 


3.4.1 The Sources of Religious Knowledge: Text (nass), Intellect ( aql), 
Tradition (naql), Analogy (qiyas) 

Since the predominant source of knowledge according to the principles of 
Mu'tazilite kalam is the human intellect (‘aq/), the decisive task of scriptural 
exegesis is to reconcile the results of human reasoning with the revealed text 
(nass). Another source for Rabbanite and Samaritan exegetes was the oral 
tradition (naql). Thus for many Rabbanite and Samaritan exegetes, the three 
basic sources of knowledge were text (nass), intellect (aql), and tradition 
(naql).85 The great importance Rabbanites attribute to tradition is well known. 
Its status is similar to that of the Pentateuch, and it is believed to be an integral 
part of divine revelation, which for them consists of the written and the oral 
Torah. This was eventually codified in the Mishna, the Talmud, and the various 
collections of midrashim. 

As for the Samaritans, the existence of an oral tradition deserves special 
emphasis, as it is not generally known. This is certainly due to the fact that 
such tradition was not collected and written down, and can only be inferred 
from occasional, passing mentions in the literature. Nevertheless, Arabic 
sources attest that the oral tradition also occupied a central place in Samaritan 
scholarship.96 Some examples follow: 

Abū l-Hasan al-Süri shows how the existence of an oral tradition arises 
from Deuteronomy 32:2, where Moses says: May my teaching drop as the rain 
and my speech distill as the dew, like gentle rain upon the tender grass and like 
showers upon the herbs. Abu l-Hasan explains: 


the points mentioned in these studies apply also to the works of Abi l-Hasan al-Süri and 
Sadaqa b. Munajja. 

85 In contrast, the Karaites did not accept the authority of the rabbinical oral tradition. 
However, over time, they, too, developed a corpus of received halakhic decisions which 
became binding for their scholars. It has been termed in Hebrew sevel ha-yerusha "the 
burden of the heritage" or ha'ataqa "transmission" (cf. Arabic naql); see Zawanowska, 
“Haataqa.” 

86 Cf 610 “Use.” 

87  Abul-Hasan al-Süri, Commentary on האזינו‎ dzinu, 210, line 1-4 and 11-17. In this passage, 
it is rather unclear who is meant by “he.” It is difficult to decide who, according to the 
scholar's view, actually speaks out of the biblical text — Moses, God, or a voice that is 
not precisely defined? This is also a frequent difficulty in Judeo-Arabic commentaries. 
I am aware of the tentative character of the translation. Cf. the Karaite concept of the 
mudawwin (n. 67). 
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لا انتبى السيد الرسول عليه السلام من تدوين الشريعة على نسخة الدرج المسام إليه أمره 
dls‏ أن يستدعي جميع إسرائيل وبستحضر العالم الروحاني من جهة العلو الى الما م بحيث 
هو ليخطب تحضر من الفريقين جملة الخطبة المذكورة [...]. 

فضرب Sem‏ فیما آورده فل آن e‏ الله وشرح صفاته الذاتية [...] وهو قوله יערף 
כמטר לקחי ותאזל כטל NTAN‏ بين في هذه الفصول ان Ul‏ خوذ عنه ینقسم قسمین 
شريعة ونقل . النقل بستفاد من dg‏ לקחי والشريعة لستفاد من قوله אמירתי وقفهم 
على النقل وهو سنته عليه السلام فنطق بالشريعة وسمعت من فيه. والمنافع الحاصلة عن 
کلاهما gus‏ الحاصلة عن |(מטר ,\נטל. 


When the prophet [Moses] - peace be upon him - had finished writing 
down (tadwin) the Law on a scroll (?), God ordered him to gather the 
whole people of Israel and to call the spiritual world from above down to 
his place, so that he [Moses], in the presence of the two groups, could say 
the whole sermon that is mentioned. [...] 

Before [Moses] contemplates the name of God (yadkur ism allah) and 
explains his essential attributes (sifatuhu al-dattya), he gives a simile 
(matal): [...] It is his word “May my teaching drop as the rain, my speech 
distill as the dew" In these verses, he explains that what can be learned 
from it [i.e. the sermon?] is divided into two parts: the [written] Torah 
(Sart‘a) and the [oral] tradition (naql). The "tradition" is derived from 
his word “my teaching" (/eqa'i ([לקחי]‎ and the "Torah" from his word 
“my speech" (emirti ([אמירתי]‎ . He drew their attention to the tradition, 
which is the “way of life" (sunna) of [the prophet] - peace be upon him -, 
and he spoke out the Torah, which was heard from his mouth. The ben- 
efit that results from both of them is like the benefit from the rain and 
the dew. 
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In his Kitab al-Tabbah, Abu l-Hasan names one of the conditions for the valid- 
ity of the tradition: 8 


الناقلة ... فلا يجوز أن ينقل القوم عن رسول الله ما يخالف شريعته. 


As for the tradition (al-naqila) ... it is not allowed for the people to hand 
down from the Prophet anything that opposes his Law (Sarratuhu, i.e. 
the Torah). 


Abi |-Hasan al-Süri, Tabbah, fol. 45r. Pohl, Mirat, 162, lists further sources concerning the 
oral tradition. 


88 
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Sadaqa b. Munajja mentions the oral tradition as a source for the calculation 
of the Samaritan calendar:$? 


ob‏ قالوا: من od‏ لک أن تعملوا بالحساب € فالجواب الشرع والنقل . آما الشرع فقول 
וידבר משה את מועדי יהוה אל בני ישראל ... وأما النقل فهو ما نقلوه عن السید الرسول 


وهو מחשב הימים. 


If they ask: How do you know that it is by calculation?, the answer is: 
From the Torah (Sar‘) and the tradition (naql). The Torah says: So Moses 
announced to the Israelites the appointed feasts of YHwH.°° ... The tradi- 
tion (naql) is what has come down to us from the prophet, the master, 
this is "the calculation of the days" (i.e. the Samaritan calendar). 


Sadaqa does not refer to the intellect (‘aq/). This is probably because he is deal- 
ing here with a cultic prescription; according to the Mu'tazilite view, this is the 
only field where knowledge cannot be gained through reasoning, but only via 
revelation from the Torah or the tradition. 

The most important heuristic tool in exegesis and halakha is the qiyas 
"analogy, syllogism" Although analogy was already employed in traditional 
rabbinic literature, where it is termed in Hebrew hegges, the widespread use 
of qiyas obviously goes back to the influence of Muslim jurisprudence (figh).°! 
For the Samaritan Abt Ishaq Ibrahim, who as far as we know did not follow 
the principles of Mu'tazilite kalam, the third principle next to Scripture (nass) 
and tradition (naql) is not aql “reason,” but gtyas “analogy.” In Kitab al-Mirat 
he explains:?? 


وأقسام السمع ثلائة أحدهما النص وهو العبارة احفوظة عن الرسول عليه السلام مثل 
قوله mnv‏ את o»‏ השבת לקדשהו... والثاني النقل التواتر وهو العنی الذي حول 
عن الرسول من غير حفظ عبارة بعينها أخذت عنه ... والثالث القیاس وهو de‏ ضربين. 


89  Sadagab. Munajja, Genesis, fol. 13r. 

90 Leviticus 23:44. 

91 The influence of figh on Judeo-Arabic scholarship was possibly as profound as that of 
Muttazilite kalam. Schwarb, ^Usül al-fiqh,” gives a chronologically arranged account of 
how Rabbanite and Karaite scholars have adopted the methods of figh for halakhic and 
exegetical purposes. 

92 Yusuf al-Askari, Mirat, 84-86. 
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The revelation (sam is divided into three parts: One is the text (nass), 
ie. the [literal] expression which is preserved from the Prophet - 
peace be upon him -, like His words “Observe the day of the Shabbat 
to keep it holy.” ... The second is the uninterrupted tradition (al-nagl 
al-mutawátir), i.e. what is preserved from the Prophet according to its 
sense (manda) without the literal expression itself being preserved ... The 
third is the analogy (qiyas), of which there are two kinds. 


Abu l-Hasan al-Suri explains the conditions for the validity of the qiyas:?5 


فهذه هي طريقة القياس ولا قياس إلا على نص لیکون SU» Gall‏ على صحة القياس ولا 
يجوز أن يكون قياس على قياس. 


This is the method of analogy (qiyas). An analogy can only be based on 
a text (nass), so that the text is the proof (dalil) for the soundness of the 
analogy. It is not permitted that an analogy leans upon another analogy. 


3.4.2 How to Interpret the Nass: Literal Sense (haqiqa / zahir) vs. 
Non-literal Sense (majaz / ta^wil) 

The objective of the exegetes was to let the plain biblical text speak. I have la- 
belled this approach with the Hebrew term peshat, being aware that this term 
has quite divergent implications with the individual Judeo-Arabic authors. It 
does not clearly refer to a specific method but rather to an attitude. In con- 
trast, the notions that I will introduce now form a quite fixed set of exegetical 
terms, all of which go back to the Muslim scholarly tradition, notably to fiqh 
and quranic exegesis. 

The point of departure for Muslim exegetes was vastly different from that 
of their Jewish and Samaritan counterparts. This is because the textual history 
of the Quran differs fundamentally from that of the Hebrew Bible. The latter 
comprises divergent texts collected over time, which at the beginning of the 
Judeo-Arabic period were already around 1500 years old. Consequently, the ex- 
egetes had to put in great effort to make the text meaningful for the present, as 
the general and religious situation had changed over time. For the Rabbanites, 
this resulted in the development of the rich tradition of derash exegesis. The 


93 Sam (literally: "hearing") is the complement of aql “intellect.” It denotes knowledge that 
cannot be gained by reasoning but must be “heard” from God through revelation. 

94 Deuteronomy 5:12. 

95  Abül-Hasan al-Süri, Tabbah, fol. 45v. 
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Quran, by contrast, came about in a little over a decade, and it was from the 
onset related immediately to the needs of the Muslim community. It frequent- 
ly refers to itself as the “clear” (mubin) book (for example sūra 12:8; 273) and 
accuses the preceding religions of having distorted the divine message (which 
also could refer to their exegetical practice). 

The Muslim scholars had a strong preference for the literal meaning (haqiqa) 
of the text. This attitude was, to various gradations, adopted by Rabbanite, 
Karaite, and Samaritan exegetes. Two terminological pairs are used to describe 
this approach: haqiqa-majaz and zahir-ta wil. Although they often seem to 
be used synonymously in the sources, the following distinction should be con- 
sidered: The first pair has an ontological implication; it refers to the reality of 
things or utterances: hagiga is “what is real/true,’ whereas majaz is “what is 
real/true in a figurative sense." One can for example say hada al-kalam haqiqa 
"this utterance is reality/truth" and hada al-kalam majaz "this utterance is real- 
ity/truth in a figurative sense." The terms can be used in a linguistic context 
with haqiqa meaning "literal speech" and majaz “figurative speech, trope.” 

The pair zahir—ta’wil, by contrast, refers always to the interpretation of an 
utterance: zahir "apparent, obvious, literal interpretation" vs. ta wil “figurative, 
non-literal interpretation,” the latter including metaphors, metonyms, per- 
sonifications, and others. A synonym for ta’wil seems to be batin “the inner 
(sense)."96 

Most Muslim exegetes prefer the literal interpretation (zahir) when possi- 
ble. If the text is unambiguous (muhkam), this is the only interpretation that is 
allowed. However, at times the literal interpretation would oppose the intellect 
('aql), senses (hass), tradition (naql), or another passage from the Scriptures.?? 
In these cases the text is regarded as ambiguous (mutasabih). As there can only 
be one single true meaning for every passage, the exegete must solve the am- 
biguity. The solution lies in a non-literal interpretation (ta wil). However, the 
use of ta’wil is strictly regulated: It is only admitted when there is a compelling 
indicator (dalil) that makes a literal interpretation impossible. It was the ques- 
tion whether to apply or not to apply non-literal interpretation that caused the 
"Tension between Literal Interpretation and Exegetical Freedom" (as Haggai 
Ben-Shammai's article on this issue is entitled). The distinction between am- 
biguous and unambiguous passages and the preference of the literal interpre- 
tation has its roots in the Qur'an itself (sura 3:7): 


96 See the enlightening articles by Gleave, “Literal Sense" and Heinrichs, “Figurative.” On 
batin, see p. 191 in Gleave's article. 

97 Cf. Sa'adya Gaon, Amanat, 219-20; a translation and explanation of the relevant passage 
can be found in Ben-Shammai, “Tension,” 35-36. 
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It is he who has revealed onto you the Scripture (al-kitab) which consists 
of unambiguous verses (ayatun muhkamatun) — these are the “moth- 
er" of the Scripture (umm al-kitab) — and others, which are ambiguous 
(mutasabihat). Those who are aberrant in their hearts (fi qulubihim 
zaygun) follow what is ambiguous, searching for discord (fitna) and in- 
terpretation (ta’wil). 


Judeo-Arabic exegetes have adopted the concept of unambiguous vs. ambigu- 
ous (muhkam-mutasabih) speech. See for example مع‎ Gaon:98 


Now that I have finished explaining the three types of knowledge (ratio- 
nal [aql], scriptural [nass], and traditional [naql]), which are necessary 
for the commentator on the Torah I see fit to preface (a description) of 
the (proper) method of expounding the Torah and the other books of the 
Prophets. I say: Since these three sorts of knowledge are the foundations 
of the meanings of Scripture, and since every speech includes perforce 
both unambiguous and ambiguous (expressions, Arabic muhkam and 
mutasabih) ... the exegetes must consider all words which are in accor- 
dance with the prior dictates of reason and the later dictates of tradi- 
tion as unambiguous words and all whose words which are in conflict 
with one of these two as ambiguous words. To explain further: A reason- 
able person must always understand the Torah according to the outward 
meaning of the words, i.e. that which is well known and widespread 
among the speakers of the language ... except for those cases in which 
[1] sense perception or [2] intellectual perception contradicts the well- 
known understanding of an expression, or [3] where the well-known un- 
derstanding of an expression contradicts another, unequivocal verse or 
[4] a tradition. 


Only if one of the four objections that are mentioned here applies, may the 
text be interpreted in the non-literal sense (majaz). Samaritan exegetes also 
applied this principle. In the following passage, which is taken from a lengthy 
defense of the Samaritan method for determining the beginning of the new 


98  Sa'adya Gaon, Genesis, 17-18; the translation quoted here is that of Brody, Gaonim of 
Babylonia, 305. Zawanowska, "Islamic Exegetical Terms,” has minutely analyzed the re- 
spective terminology in Yefet ben وتا‎ works. Instead of using mutasabih, Yefet seems to 
have invented the term qawl mursal for ambiguous speech. 
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month, Sadaqa b. Munajja criticizes Qirqisani for departing from the literal 
sense without any sound indication:?? 


وهذا فاسد BY‏ يروم إثبات الأسماء بالقیاس وعمل Ue‏ مطلق خطاب الشرع Jiws‏ 
عن الحقيقة إلى OT‏ بغير دليل. ول يجوز مثل هذا في سائر مواضع الشرع ولا في 
استعمال الشريعة ووضعها. 


This is invalid, for he wants to determine the words (asma?) by analogy 
(qiyas) and relates the absolute speech of the Torah (mutlaq hitab al-sar*) 
to them, and he changes the literal speech (haqiqa) into the non-literal 
(majaz) without an indicator (dali). This is not admitted at any other 
part of the Torah (Sar), neither when applying nor determining the 
halakha (Sarra). 


The term ta’wil (pl. ta^wilat) is frequently found in writings by Sa'adya 
Gaon and Yefet ben ‘Eli!°° The Samaritan Abi l-Hasan al-Suri also uses it 
often, for example: 


ied dis ee iba Bi a eue a 
تعالى خاطب العالم من حيثهم تكلاناً على ما رتبه في عقوطم.‎ a فیا‎ 


The texts confirm that, if there is something in them that makes the non- 
literal interpretation (ta^wil) possible, it is necessary to go for it. This is no 
denigration [of the texts], because the Exalted has addressed the humans 
in a way that they can rely on what he has arranged in their minds. 


But only if there is an indicator (dalil, also: iara), may ta’wil be applied, as 
Sadaqa confirms:!?? 


جمهور Gel‏ منعوا هذه التأويلات لأنهم قالوا لو كانت هذه إشارات لکانت eM‏ أيضاً 
إشارات وكانت أكثر الشريعة كذلك» وهذه المواضع البحوث فيها صعبة. 


99  Sadaqab.Munajjà, Genesis, fol. 15v. 

100 Regarding Yefet's use of ta’wil, see Zawanowska, "Islamic Exegetical Terms,” 323. 
101 Abül-Hasan al-Sin, 10006, fol. 94v. 

102 Sadaga b. Munajja, Genesis, fol. 28r. 
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The majority of our colleagues (jumhur ashabina) have forbidden these 
non-literal interpretations (ta’wilat), because they said: If this was an in- 
dicator (iSara), so the "rivers" (al-anhar)'® were also indicators, and most 
of the Torah (al-sarra) would be like this. But the explanations of these 
passages are difficult. 


Two additional terms are used to denote non-literal interpretation: batin and 
sirr. As for batin "inner (sense), Ben-Shammai has concluded on the basis of 
Sa‘adya Gaon's writings, that it “seems to serve mainly an educational or edifi- 
catory purpose, by means of some lesson that lies beyond, in addition to the 
apparent, true meaning of the verses.”!04 I have found one instance in which 
Sadaqa b. Munajja uses sirr as the “secret sense.”!5 In accordance with the lit- 
eral meaning of the word, the author refers here to a more esoteric interpreta- 
tion probably close to the rabbinical notion of sód "secret." 


3.4.3 The “General Sense" (amm) vs. the “Specific Sense" (hass) 

The principle of amm and hass is another basic tool in fiqh and qur’anic ex- 
egesis which Judeo-Arabic scholars have adopted. Put in a slightly simplified 
way, it is used to solve the following problem: if the text mentions a group of 
people or things, is it really the whole group that is meant (amm) or is there 
anything that indicates that only a part of the group is meant (hass)? According 
to the Mu'tazilite view, an indicator (dalil) is needed if one wants to depart 
from the literal sense and to apply the hass-interpretation (cf. the rules for the 
use of ta’wil).!°7 Sadaqa b. Munajja uses this method for the interpretation of 
Genesis 1:14 "And let them be for signs and for seasons/appointed times and for 
days and years" [puoi לאתת ולמעדים ולימים‎ vm]. The question is here whether 
itis the moon and the sun together that determine the time or either of them 
alone. In other words: does the general (‘@mm) notion “and they were" [vm] 
really hint at the general thing (i.e. the moon and the sun together), or is there 
anything indicating that it refers to a specific thing (hass; i.e. either the moon 
or the sun). Sadaqa defends the first option. Before applying the method, he 


103 This refers to the interpretation of the two rivers in the Garden of Eden, Genesis 2:10. 

104 Ben-Shammai, “Tension,” 42. 

105 Şadaqa b. Munajjā, Genesis, fol. 39r. 

106 Schöck, Koranexegese, traces the historical development of this concept and analyses the 
views of several Muslim scholars on the subject. Cf. Weigelt, Genesiskommentar, 326-29. 

107 Schwarb, "Usül al-fiqh,” presents passages from Karaite authors who have treated this 
subject systematically. 
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explains it to the reader, which might indicate that it was not widely known 
among his fellow exegetes:!08 


والجواب ₪ نمل لفظ العموم علي ظاهره des‏ مقتضي لفظه في وله واستغراقه حسب 
موضعه لغوياً كان أو شرعياً. فإذ أخرج منه بعض أقسامه بدلیل حك مقطوع به » كان 
GL‏ العموم داخلا في اللفظ العام » واللفظ فيه حك . 

ثم بحث عن وجوه التخصيص» OB‏ رائينا Wo‏ يوجب التخصيص من وجه أو وجهين 
أو أكثر تمسكا به وعملنا بموجب دلالته. فان كان Ke‏ كان ما بی من العموم جارج عن 
دليل الاستثناء وغيره من أدلة التخصيص 6 أيضاً. وان ita SE‏ انتمل כ في 
الوجهين » وكان الأول عندها من باب del‏ والثاني من غالب الظن والشرع فنقسما إلى 
معلوم ومظنون + وكذلك إن كان لفظ العموم مقطوع ومعلوم ومشتبه ومظنون استعملنا 


فيه الطريقين. 


The answer is that we take the general expression (/afz al-‘umum) in the 
literal sense (zahir) in accordance with what it literally means in its uni- 
versality and comprehensiveness like it has been set [by God] in the lan- 
guage and in the halakha (hasba mawda'ihi lujawtyan kana ‘am sar'tyan). 
If [God] has excluded some categories from it by means of an unambigu- 
ous indicator (bi-dalil muhkam maqtü' bihi) the remainder of the general 
thing is [still] included in the general expression, and its expression is 
unambiguous. 

Then, one looks for the aspects of specification (wujuh al-tahsis). If we 
see an indicator which requires a specification for one or two or more 
aspects, we apply it and proceed according to what it indicates. If it is 
unambiguous (muhkam), so that part of the general thing which is not af- 
fected by any indicator of exception (dalil al-istitn@), or by another indi- 
cator, is also unambiguous (muhkam). If it is ambiguous (mustabih), two 
aspects of non-literal interpretation (tajawwuz) are employed. According 
to our view, the first one [1] is through [scientific] knowledge (min bab al- 
'ilm), and the second one [2] is through safe assumption (galib al-zann) 
and through the Law (al-šar), so that [the interpretation] is split into 
what is known (malum) and what is assumed (maznin). Likewise, we 
employ these two methods when the general expression (lafz al-‘umum) 
is [1] sure and known (maqtü* wa-ma‘um) or [2] dubious and assumed 
(mustabih wa-maznün). 


108 520202 b. Munajja, Genesis, fol. 115-121 
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Based on these rules, Sadaqa states that there is no indicator that justifies a 
non-literal interpretation of Genesis 1:14, and he concludes that the times of 
the feasts are determined by the sun and the moon together. Obviously, the 
principle of ‘ämm and hass is specifically relevant in the context of halakha. A 
closer look at the halakhic treatises is needed to evaluate its general relevance 
for the Samaritan scholars. To date, I have found just one other Samaritan ex- 
ample of the use of damm and hass.109 


3.5 Exegetical Tools 

3.5.1 Linguistic Analysis 

The first step of every exegetical endeavor is the linguistic analysis of the bibli- 
cal text and its translation into Arabic. Karaite and Rabbanite exegetes usually 
translate each verse entirely into Arabic before they set out for its explanation. 
In Samaritan commentaries, a translation of single words of phrases is pro- 
vided in difficult or doubtful cases. 

In the Rabbanite, Karaite, and Samaritan community, Bible exegesis in 
Arabic went hand in hand with an intense preoccupation with Hebrew lin- 
guistics. Presumably, the first work by 588078 Gaon was a Hebrew diction- 
ary, the Egron.!? The earliest extant Samaritan Arabic works also deal with 
grammar: the Book on the Reading Rules by Gazal b. Darta and the anonymous 
Hebrew-Arabic glossary Ha-Melis, both dating from the tenth century. Sadaqa 
b. Munajja’s commentary on Genesis abounds with discussions of grammatical 
or lexical problems. The following is one of the many examples. Exceptionally, 
the passage at issue is completely translated into Arabic at the beginning: 


قال ail‏ = ו وتمامه . 42 Np‏ המים המים מתחת השמים 42 el np‏ هذا 
الاسم القاف والواو وهو من ما c ks‏ ולמה مثل ענה ויען+ ob‏ ענה فعل ماضی معناه 
obi‏ ومستقبله Ty‏ فقد اعتلت nno‏ وهي ll‏ التق هي ثالث حروفه فصارت Dy‏ 


God said: “Let the waters be gathered” etc. Let the waters be gathered 
(yiqqabu ,יקור‎ nif'al) under the heavens? The root (al-asl) of this word 
(ism) is qaf and waw, so it belongs to those whose third radical" is weak, 
like ענה‎ (Gna) - ויען‎ (wyan). ענה‎ is a verb in the past tense (fi'l madin) and 
it means “to answer,” the future tense (mustaqbal) being 1y*. The third 


109 Abül-Hasan 81-51, Tabbah, fol. 24r-v. 

110 Cf. Brody, Saadyah Gaon, 79-96. 

111 Sadaga b. Munajja, Genesis, fol. 37 

112 rg. 

113 Literally: “its "ל‎ from the paradigmatic verb bps. 
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radical is weak, which is the ha” the third letter, and it has here become 
anun. 


3.5.2 Scientific Interpretations 

In accordance with the Mu'tazilite principle of the predominant role of the 
intellect, the exegetes go out of their way to harmonize the biblical text with 
contemporary scientific teachings. "Science" in this context always means nat- 
ural philosophy in the Greek tradition. It is worth noting that in only a few 
cases was science based on empirical studies, namely in some branches of 
medicine and botany. In most other fields, such as physics, astronomy, chem- 
istry, and large parts of medicine, science was a mere theoretical matter, simi- 
lar to philosophy, grammar, or theology, and based exclusively on the study of 
texts. In the Greco-Arabic tradition, a methodological division between “natu- 
ral sciences” and “humanities” did not exist, and it was therefore unproblem- 
atic to combine biblical exegesis with scientific argumentation. 

Sadaqa's commentary on Genesis 1 is a good example of this, as the scien- 
tific explanations are much more extensive than an interpretation of the plain 
biblical text would require. This is for two reasons: first, the commentary on 
Genesis 1 is in fact an adaption of the Christian Hexaemeron tradition, just as 
the respective Rabbanite and Karaite works, for example by Sa‘adya Gaon and 
Ya‘qub al-Qirqisani.! Second, the author was not only a religious scholar, but 
also a renowned physician trained in the Galenic tradition. He had a learned 
background in the fields of medicine and natural philosophy. Accordingly, his 
commentary contains detailed passages on cosmology, astronomy, psychology, 
and specific medical issues. In the passage given below, Sadaqa asserts that the 
scientific exploration of the world is not only a necessary tool for interpreting 
the divine revelation; it is rather, in itself, a way of recognizing the creator:!5 


UL,‏ جهل القوم ببذه الأمور رفضوا من de‏ التوحید باباً كبيراً SY‏ الطریق الأشهر في 
معرفة الله تعالی هو الاستدلال بالفعل على الفاعل» خصوصاً إذا كان الفاعل غير مدرك 
Le wld‏ وعقلا ... آما gs‏ الذات خفی 2 فلا وجود له. 


Due to their ignorance of these things, the people (al-qawm) have re- 
jected a significant part of "theology" ("ilm al-tawhid), since the foremost 
way to recognize the exalted God is to conclude from the act (fil) to the 
initiator of the act (fa'il), especially if the essence of the initiator cannot 


114 The combination of Greek natural philosophy and biblical exegesis has a long tradition 
among Christian theologians. Cf. Weigelt, "Hexaemeron-Tradition." 
115 Sadaga b. Munajja, Genesis, fol. 13v. 
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be perceived by means of the senses or intellect ... However, something 
of which both the essence and the effect is hidden does not exist. 


4 Conclusion 
44 The Relevance of Samaritan Exegetic Literature for Judeo-Arabic 
Studies 


The Samaritan scholars formed part of the intellectual landscape of the 
Islamicate world. In the field of biblical exegesis and kalam literature at least 
some of them were engaged in the same discussions as their Rabbanite and 
Karaite counterparts. The small overall size of the Samaritan community, in 
combination with the delay in the production of Arabic texts when compared 
to the Rabbanites and Karaites, suggest that the emergence of Samaritan 
Arabic literature was dependent on the adoption of Rabbanite and Karaite 
models, rather than an intrinsic development. This explains the far-reaching 
similarities between Samaritan and Jewish works regarding principles and 
methods. The Samaritan Arabic texts reflect discussions that were relevant for 
scholars of all communities and may therefore add aspects and details that 
might have been lost or are underrepresented in the Karaite and Rabbanite 
sources. In addition, they shed light on specific Samaritan perspectives on par- 
ticular issues. The commentary on Genesis by Sadaqa b. Munajja, for example, 
can be collated with commentaries by Rabbanites and Karaites like Sa'adya 
Gaon, Ya‘qub al-Qirqisani, and Yefet ben ‘Eli, and enabling us to obtain a wider 
picture of the exegesis of the Book of Genesis in Judeo-Arabic literature in gen- 
eral. Alternatively, the Kitab al-Mirat by Abu Ishaq Ibrahim likely has no direct 
counterpart in Karaite or Rabbanite literature, but it draws so extensively from 
Karaite sources that it still can serve as a source of information about halakhic 
regulations among the Karaites. 

In a general survey of the methods of Judeo-Arabic scriptural exegesis, 
which is still a desideratum, inclusion of the Samaritan texts will lead to a 
more complete evaluation. Further investigation must show to what extent 
the Samaritan scholars adhered to their Rabbanite and Karaite models and 
whether they developed features of their own, for example concerning the use 
of terminology or the integration of the oral tradition. Nevertheless, the gener- 
al theological views of Samaritans who adopted Mu'tazilite kalam correspond 
largely with those of their counterparts from the other communities. 


4.2 Was There a Distinct Samaritan Kalam? 
The question remains whether we can in fact speak of a distinct tradition of 
Samaritan kalam — or not. The development of scriptural exegesis in Arabic 
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among Karaites and Rabbanites was connected with the adoption of the meth- 
ods and theological views of Mu'tazilite kalam from the Muslim sphere. Bible 
commentary would go on to become a typical genre of kalam literature. This 
resulted from not only the encounter of Jewish scholars with new methods 
of religious scholarship, but also from the multiple challenges the emerg- 
ing Islamicate culture presented. We may assume that the situation of the 
Samaritans in this respect was not fundamentally different. Not all Samaritan 
scholars who engaged in scriptural exegesis were adherents of Mu'tazilite 
kalam, but the genre itself is rooted in the novel kind of religious study kalam 
brought about. The systematic verse-by-verse commentary would probably 
not have found its way into the Samaritan community had Samaritan scholars 
not adopted Arabic models from Karaites and Rabbanites. 

From the sources that have been studied to date, we can conclude that 
at least three Samaritans may be regarded as adherents of kalam: Sadaqa b. 
Munajja, his father Munajja b. Sadaqa, and Abu l-Hasan as-Suri. The commen- 
tary on the Torah by seventeenth-century MeSalma b. Murjan also bears typi- 
cal traits of a kalam text. However, large parts of it have been taken over from 
Sadaqa b. Munajja, and the work was written long after the classical period of 
kalam, so it is doubtful whether it can be considered a genuine piece of kalam 
literature. Given this evidence, it is improbable that a school of kalam indepen- 
dent from that of the Rabbanites and Karaites developed within the Samaritan 
community. Most likely, there were individual Samaritan scholars who adopt- 
ed Judeo-Arabic kalam and transferred it to the Samaritan context. It is not yet 
clear, though, how significant its general influence on the Samaritan learned 
community was. 

It is likely that predominantly Karaite texts provided the basis for the 
Samaritan adoption of kalam. This assumption is supported by many de- 
tails in the Samaritan texts, such as references to Karaite works (e.g. in Abu 
l-Hasan's Kitab al-Tabbah), the large-scale adoption of Karaite sources in Abu 
Ishaq Ibrahim's Kitab al-Mirat, the adoption of the Hexaemeron tradition by 
Sadaga b. Munajja (Commentary on Genesis, chapter 1), biblical references 
from outside the Pentateuch (1 Kings 10:28 and Isaiah 34:1),!6 and vestiges 
of Karaite versions in Samaritan Arabic translations of the Pentateuch.!" In 
addition, a superficially Samaritanized copy of the commentary on Genesis 
by Yeshu'ah ben Yehudah (written in 1053) has been found - a “Karaite com- 
mentary in Samaritan dress" as Ayala Loewenstamm put 11.15 According to the 
colophon in the manuscript Loewenstamm consulted, the Samaritan adaption 


116 520202 b. Munajja, Genesis, fols. 3v—4r. 
117 Cf. Schwarb, “Vestiges,’ and Zewi, Samaritan Version, 157-58. 
118 See for details and bibliography Florentin, Late Samaritan Hebrew, 52. 
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was made in 1348. These indications make it likely that Samaritan scholars had 
relatively good contacts with their Karaite colleagues, probably closer than 
with the Rabbanites.!? 

No examples of Samaritan kalam in languages other than Arabic are known. 
However, the term tawhid "God's absolute oneness,” which is a central con- 
cept of the Mu'tazila and a widespread term in general Muslim scholarship, 
was widely accepted by the Samaritans. Moshe Florentin has published five 
anonymous liturgical poems written in Hebrew and Aramaic that are entitled 
Tawhid. They date from the twelfth century or later, and they all praise in one 
form or another God's oneness, majesty, transcendence, and elusiveness, quite 
similar in style to the openings of most kalam treatises. They begin with verses 
such as: 


& אחד הוא יה | לית אלה אלא הוא | אדון מכה ורומה | לית ישתאם מה‎ 
One is God, there is no God but him, the Lord is below and above, one 
cannot estimate what he is. 


naw‏ ונר[ומם] ונק[דש] | לתמיד ליחידא[ו] | האחד הקדם | דלית אלה אלא הוא 
We praise and exalt and sanctify Him who is constant in his uniqueness.‏ 
The one, the ancient, there is no God but him.!‏ 


The poems bear clear traces of general Muslim influence. This is evident in 
the familiar "There is no God but him," which is a frequent formula in the 
Samaritan liturgy, as well as in the use of the many divine epithets such as 
qayyámá [קעימה]‎ “the living one, the enduring one,” ra’am raemayyá רחם]‎ 
[הרחמים‎ “the merciful of the merciful ones,” agom sümayyá [עצום העצומים]‎ 
“the mighty of the mighty ones,” zakkay [זכאי]‎ “righteous,” illay [>x>y] 
“supreme.”!22 All poems praise the creator, the greatness of his creation, his 
wisdom, his might, and his sovereignty. They particularly emphasise his eter- 
nity and transcendence. Whether this genre goes back to a Mu'tazilite model 
or to an intrinsic Samaritan development - with a strong general Muslim 
influence - is an open question. Regardless, these poems are extremely 


119 However, Florentin has also pointed to a number of parallels between Samaritan and 
Rabbanite texts in the field of piyyut: see Florentin, Late Samaritan Hebrew, 40—58. 

120 Florentin, “Tawhid,” 169. 

121 Florentin, “Tawhid,” 177. 

122 The Arabic versions of these and many other epithets are frequent in Abi l-Hasan al- 
Surr's Kitab al-Tabbah. See the index in Wedel's edition (pp. 335-36). 
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common in Samaritan literature, both in Aramaic and Arabic. Many, if not 
most works have verses like these as an introduction.!23 

We can conclude that a religious terminology that ultimately goes back to 
Islam became generally accepted by the Samaritans in the Arabic period. We 
see this in a multitude of Samaritan Arabic texts, whether with the classification 
of kalam or not. Regarding the theological principles of Mu'tazilite kalam, we 
can only say that while some individual scholars seem to have adopted them, 
we do not know to which degree they were generally accepted. 
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What Hath Rome to do with Seville? 

Exploring the Latin-to-Arabic Translation of the 
Gospel of Matthew in Ibn Barrajan's (d. 536/1141) 
Qur'an Commentary 


Roy Michael McCoy III 


Introduction 


The following paper examines quotations from the Gospel of Matthew found 
in the Quran commentary of Abū l-Hakam ibn Barrajan (d. 536/141).! The 
Andalusian littérateur flourished as a scholar in Muslim Spain during the 
Almoravid dynasty, and died in the old city of Marrakesh only six years be- 
fore it fell to the Almohads in 541/1147 CE.? Ibn Barrajan made contributions 
in several fields of Islamic thought, including theology (‘lm al-kalam), Arabic 
literature (lugat al-Arab wa-l-adab) and qur’anic hermeneutics (al-ta’wil wa-L- 
tafsir), to name a few. 

Ibn Barrajan’s use of the Bible, namely the Gospel of Matthew, and its impor- 
tance for his interpretation of the Quran, sets him apart from other exegetes 
in the history of Muslim biblical scholarship. The Islamic tradition leading up 
to Ibn Barrajan’s epoch used the Bible primarily for two reasons: as a text to 
be refuted on grounds of “corruption” (tahrif) or “alteration” (tabdil), or as a 
text to be adopted for apologetic purposes in order to prove that the coming 
of Muhammad was foretold by the previous Scriptures of the “People of the 
Book" (ahl al-kitab). In what follows, the focus is on identifying the Arabic ver- 
sion of Matthew quoted by Ibn Barrajan. An investigation of various Arabic 
Gospel manuscripts will help to shed light on the translation Ibn Barrajan con- 
sulted, and will provide insights about the transmission and dissemination of 
the Arabic Bible among the Muslims of al-Andalus during the sixth/twelfth 
century. 

In Ibn Barrajan's context, three Arabic versions of the Gospels are believed 
to have circulated: the fourth/tenth century translation commonly attributed 


1 Ibn Barrajan’s quotations have been taken from three of his works: Idáh al-hikma bi-ahkam 
al-ibra, Šarh asm@ Allah al-husnà, and Tafsir Ibn Barrajan: Tanbih al-afham ila tadabbur al- 
kitab al-hakim wa-ta'arruf al-ayat wa-l-naba’ al-'azim. 

2 Baadj, Saladin, the Almohads and the Bani Ghaniya, 48—50. 
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to Ishaq ibn Balask al-Qurtubi based on the Vetus Latina;? one translation from 
the Biblia Vulgata (Iuxta Hebraicam Veritatem) by Hieronymus (St Jerome); 
and a third version that contained Ibn Balask’s translation with corrections 
added - a revision of his original translation against St Jerome's Vulgate.* 
Hikmat Kachouh, following the work of Philipe Roisse, confirms the existence 
of seven manuscripts that are a direct witness, or have a direct familial link, to 
Ibn Balask’s translation; this is Kachouh's family m of Latin Vorlage Although 
Kachouh did not work directly with the manuscripts belonging to this fam- 
ily, his classification will nonetheless be adopted herein. Two of the seven ex- 
tant manuscripts that comprise family m have been used for this paper: Mss 
Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek Ar. 234 (c. 898-9 AH /1493 CE) and Ar. 238 
(c. 796 AH/1393 CE) (henceforth, Mss Ar. 234 and 238).6 As we will see below, 
this study confirms that the Arabic version represented by these two manu- 
scripts was widely dispersed in the region of al-Andalus during Ibn Barrajan's 
period. 

Building upon the recent work of Yousef Casewit, three passages from 
Matthew quoted by Ibn Barrajan will be compared with that of Ibn Balask’s 
translation to see if they follow that version or if they contain inherited textual 
traits from a different familial line. Within these three passages, however, *non- 
standard" readings occur at Matthew 11:6, 13:32 and 24:30. These citations from 
Matthew appear to contain direct quotations or allusions to the Christian Old 
Testament. Matthew 11:6 may allude to the Book of Isaiah 814-15; the Book of 
Daniel 4:9, or the Book of Ezekiel 31:6, could be recalled in Matthew 13:32; and 
Matthew 24:30 appears to quote Daniel 7:13. These variations in the Matthean 


3 Fora discussion regarding the authorship of this version, see Monferrer-Sala, "Geographica 
neotestamentica" in the present volume. 

4 Koningsveld, "Christian-arabic manuscripts," 425-26. 

5 Kachouhs dissertation (henceforth, Diss.) on Arabic versions of the Gospels will be refer- 
enced throughout when distinguishing between the five "familial" classifications (Diss., 
vol. 1, 309-11). 

6 Of these seven manuscripts (London, British Library, Add. 9061; Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional 
Madrid, Cod. 4971; León, Cathedral of León, Cod. 35; Munich, Staatsbibliothek, Ar. 234 and 
Ar. 238; Leipzig, University Library, Or. 1059B; and Fez, Qarawiyyin Library, 730), Juan Pedro 
Monferrer-Sala excludes the Leipzig manuscript from this family, and posits a more criti- 
cal stemma for the remaining six manuscripts (Evangelio árabe fragmentario de Marcos, 56). 
Here Monferrer-Sala argues that Mss Qarawiyyin, 730; London, British Library, Add. 9061; and 
Biblioteca Nacional Madrid, Cod. 4971 represent a translation of an earlier provenance akin 
to those of the East; thus, according to Monferrer-Sala, Mss Munich, Staatsbibliothek, Ar. 234 
and Ar. 238 and León, Cathedral of León, Cod. 35 represent a later, more latinised version. 

7 Casewit, “A Muslim Scholar of the Bible," 28-34; idem, A Quran Commentary by Ibn Barrajan 
of Seville, 1-45. 
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texts cited by Ibn Barrajan have been noted by Casewit, who only utilized the 
Vulgate for his comparative work. Therefore further analysis with Ibn Balask’s 
translation is needed in order to confirm what Arabic version of the Gospels 
Ibn Barrajan quoted and whether those manuscript witnesses reflect the same 
non-standard readings as his quotations. 

Given the prominence of the version commonly attributed to Ibn Balask in 
Ibn Barrajan’s context, the analysis will consist of a comparison of test passages 
from Matthew n, 13, and 24 with Mss Ar. 234 and Ar. 238. Should Ibn Barrajan's 
quotations agree with Mss Ar. 234 and Ar. 238, a strong case can be made for 
a correlation between his version and that of Ibn Balask. The non-standard 
readings found in the three passages will undergo a further comparison with 
four other Arabic Gospel manuscript (AGM) families: family a of Greek Vorlage 
(Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Borg. Ar. 95, second-third AH /eighth- 
ninth CE), family 4 of Syriac Vorlage (Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 
Ar. 13, third AH /ninth CE), family k of Greek/Syriac Vorlagen (Oxford, Bodleian 
Libraries, Huntington 17, 568-69 AH/n73 CE) and family / of Greek/Syriac/ 
Coptic Vorlagen (Oxford, Bodleian Libraries, Huntington 118, 657-58 AH /1259- 
60 CE). In doing so, it may be possible to determine if Ibn Barrajan's quotations 
share any textual traits with translations of a different, more eastern text type. 


An Analysis of the Munich Manuscripts and Ibn Barrajan's 
Quotations 


An Arabic transcription of the Matthean texts will be provided for Ibn Barrajan 
(IB), Mss Ar. 234 (M234) and Ar. 238 (M238). The portions of Arabic text marked 
in red designate the non-standard phrases being compared between the man- 
uscripts, what will function as Kachouh's “valuable” or "quality" variants. Here 
the variant, or non-standard readings will help to reveal if affinities exist be- 
tween the manuscripts and the quotations. The first three verses to be ana- 
lyzed appear in Matthew 11:4-6:9 


4And answering, Jesus said to them, “Go and take back word to John 
what you hear and see: *the blind see, the lame walk, lepers are cleansed, 
the deaf hear, the dead rise, the poor have the good news proclaimed to 
them. Blessed is he who is not offended by me.” 


8 Kachouh, Diss., vol. 1, 226-29. 

9 Given the opinion that Latin was most likely the source Vorlage for all three Arabic versions, 
I will follow that of the Biblia Sacra Vulgata, 4th edition for my translation of the selected 
passages and adjust it when relevant. 
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rm‏ “فقال Lab‏ عليه السلام» Wel‏ يحبى Rl, le‏ وسععتما 
l^ 4‏ جابهما س وقال اذهبا el,‏ يحبى با سعتما GÍ,‏ 


Agr 2‏ 2 و وم 


Gel, Las] | 4 Lak + 8‏ ما رايغا وسععتما 

as‏ عفن T‏ والصم إسمعون والعرج يمشون والجذماء بستقون والوتی بحیون 
والفقراء ستبشرون 

Sts ۶‏ العمي ينصيرون والعرج يشون lly‏ يستنقون Speed pally‏ والموق ييحيون 
Ud‏ تیش 

Jal = - والعرج شون والبتلا بين א و‎ c العبي بنصیرون‎ ots :M238 


وه 0 2 


Lad, O 9%‏ إستبشرون 

8: 6فطوبى ol‏ لم LK‏ نفسه في بهذا 
:M234‏ “فسعر لمن يكن Tu ce‏ 

ues “M238‏ با E‏ لم إشكك2! نفسه في 


There is little orthographic deviation between the three texts in this passage. 
The most interesting variant occurs at verse 6 and will be the focus of the re- 
mainder of this section. Here the Greek uses scandalizo, "to be offended (or 
caused to stumble)": “Blessed is he who is not offended by me.” In this case, the 
Latin is taken directly from the Greek - Lat. scandalizo / Gr. scandalizo. The 
non-standard text in Ibn Barrajan's quotation of Matthew n:6 reads: "So blessed 
is he whose soul is not doubtful (Arab. yusakkiku) of me in this matter" The 
Arabic rendering for the word scandalizo in both M234 and M238 (musakikan / 
yusakkiku, respectively) is from the same Arabic root (/Sin/-/kaf]-/kaf]) as Ibn 
Barrajan's text. Thus the quotation at Matthew 1:6 in Ibn Barrajan’s text agrees 
with the two Munich manuscripts of Ibn Balask’s version. The Vulgate and all 


10  Tanbih, vol. 5, 94-96; cf. Idah ۰ 

11 Fol. 83r. 

12 1501.157 

13 The use of Sakka for scandalizo also occurs in the other four AGM families cited here: 
Mss Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Borg. Ar. 95 (family a) (fol. 18v); Vatican, 
Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Ar. 13 (family A) (fol. 15v); Oxford, Bodleian Libraries, 
Huntington 118 (family /) (fol. 34r); Oxford, Bodleian Libraries, Huntington 17 (family K) 
(fol. 39r). 
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of the extant Vetus Latina texts of Matthew, moreover, use scandalizo in one 
form or another at Matthew 11:6.14 

But can the text of Isaiah 8:14-15, which Matthew 11:6 seems to recall, be 
of any help in this case? When checking the Latin of the Vulgate with one old 
Latin manuscript of the Book of Isaiah, Ms St. Gallen, Stiftsbibliothek, Cod. 
Sang. 40 and Gryson's edition of the Vetus Latina, all of the relevant Latin terms 
agree between them without any sense of “doubt” imported into the context. 
These terms are scandali ("stumbling block"), offendent ("to stumble, give of- 
fence"), cadent (“to fall"), conterentur (“to break, crush"), inretientur (“to catch, 
entangle”) and capientur (“to take, catch or seize”). These terms cover the se- 
mantic range of scandalizo as it is employed in Matthew, as “to fall, stumble or 
offend,” but they never connote doubt. The Septuagint (LXX), moreover, em- 
ploys three terms to communicate the sense of the Hebrew in Isaiah 8, none 
of which carry the sense of “doubting”; these are pipto (“to fall"), suntribo (“to 
crush or break") and haliskomai (“to be caught, convicted or ensnared"). And 
the Masoretic text (MT) of Isaiah also lacks any notion of “doubt”; this is miks6l 
(“stumbling block") and 772۵765 (“a snare”) in Isaiah 8:14, and in verse 15, 8 
(“to stumble"), napali (“to fall”) and nóqesá (“to be snared”). 

Though not a direct solution to this translational issue, evidence for a corre- 
lation between (Lat.) scandalizo and (Arab.) šakka can be found in two lexical 
sources. Seybold's Glossarium Latino-Arabicum lists scandalízor dubito, with 
the corresponding Arabic rendering as atasakkaku, the fifth form for sakka — 
the fifth form signifying the result of the second form, thus "causing one to 
stumble with the result of doubt"; this would be one way of translating the 
phrase. Also, in Niermeyer's Mediae Latinitatis Lexicon Minus, the definition 
for scandalizare states “to throw into confusion, i.e., doubt. And one defini- 
tion for Sakka that comes closest to its usage here is "to be thrown or made to 
fall into doubt, etc. concerning it.’ Therefore some intersection has occurred 


14 The Vulgate: scandalizatus; Codex Aureus: scandalizatus; Codex Bobbiensis: scandializia- 
tus; Codex Brixianus: scandalizatus; Codex Colbertinus: scandalizatus; Codex Corbeiensis: 
scandalizatus; Codex Monacensis: scandalizatus; Codex Sangermansis: scandalizatur; 
Codex Vercellensis: scandaliza; Codex Veronensis: scandalizatus. 

15 Gryson, Vetus Latina, 267-69. 

16 scandalizor is a first conjugation verb, and here it is in the first person, singular present 
indicative passive form. The use of dubito here (occurring as dubitare in the present active 
infinitive form — first conjugation verb as well) is elusive. 

17 Mediae Latinitatis Lexicon Minus, 942. 

18 Lane, Lexicon, s.v. §-k-k. 
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between the sense of scandalizo and sakka in different contexts.!9 Any further 
discussion of scandalizo and Sakka would move the study beyond its present 
scope. Now quotations from Matthew 13:31-2 will be addressed. The next two 
verses analyzed read: 


31He put another parable before them, saying: “the kingdom of heaven is 
like a mustard seed, which, having received it, a man sowed in his field; 
32 which is indeed the smallest of all seeds, but when it has grown, it is 
greater than all of the herbs and becomes a tree, so that the birds of the 
sky come and dwell in its branches.’ 


Matthew 13:31-32 


8 قال پوما כ ל בא ملکوت السماوات بحبّة من حردل 21| سان في فدانه 
4 لثم pabl‏ متثل Fh‏ وقال يشبه ملك السموت بحبة خردل أخزها deo‏ وزرعها 


فى فدانه 


dram‏ منثل ck‏ وقال یب لوت A‏ بحبة B AS‏ ربل في اه 

TB‏ وهي xal‏ ابوت وأدق الزريعة» فاذا CX‏ استعلت de‏ ל البقول والزراریع 
Ge cd,‏ ينزل طبر السماء في آغصانها وبسکن إليها ونستظل تحتها بهائم الأرض 20 
a tH :M?34‏ الزرع ثم إذا نتت صارت أجل dil‏ לא سحت א à‏ اغصانہا 
ue‏ ر LO‏ وستکن (QI‏ 


ew 7 Endl ₪ n ec ₪ cud SE liz 
حبوب الزراع فإذا نبتت استعلت وصارت اجل البقول والزراع وت‎ Gol up 92 8 
رن اه‎ ende aid di a 


If a majority of the earlier Arabic Gospel manuscript witnesses use $akka across all se- 
mantic lines with respect to scandalizo, that is, in contexts in which the Greek term 
signifies “causing to sin" as well as “to offend" and “to fall away,’ which seems to be the 
case - noting Ms Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Borg. Ar. 95, then there may be 
reason to posit a pre-qur'nic usage of 5000 being preserved and transmitted through 
the Arabic Gospel traditions. Mss Sinai Ar. 72 and Sinai Ar. 74 are good examples of early 
Arabic versions of the Gospels that could be the basis of future research on the "pre- 
Islamic" use of sakka. 

Idah 9۰ 

Fol. 84r. 

Fol. 18r. 


19 


20 
21 
22 
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The non-standard reading occurs at the end of Matthew 13:32: *and the beasts 
of the earth take cover under its shade (tastazillu)," which does not appear 
in the Matthean context, neither in M2?^ (which uses yastakinu, “to live or 
dwell’) nor in M238 (tastakinu). When looking at Ms Bodleian Libraries, 
Huntington 18,7? however, the translator includes a small notation in the mar- 
gins above sakana, the word tastazillu, “to take cover under shade" or “abide in 
the shade,” the same word used in Ibn Barrajan's quotation. So the translator 
has noted that “the birds of the air" also “take cover under the shade" of the 
branches, rather than "living or dwelling" in them. In Mss Oxford, Bodleian 
Libraries, Huntington 17 and Arch. Selden 3202 A.69, moreover, the word used 
is yastazillu?^ which also agrees with Ibn Barrajan’s quotation. As for Matthew 
13:32 in Ms Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Ar. 13,25 it appears as saka- 
na, and in Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Borg. Ar. 95,26 as yaskuna. 
The word in question is consistently rendered as habitent “to inhabit” or “dwell” 
in the Vetus Latina, with one variation in Codex Palatinus, where it appears as 
maneant “to remain or stay.’2” 

However, one look at the parallel passage in Mark 4:32 and some light is 
shed on the manuscript readings of families k and l. Mark 4:32 reads "]...[ so 
that the birds of the air can make nests in its shade." The Latin phrase in Mark 
that is lacking in Matthew, which changes the sense of the birds "living" or 
"nesting," appears as ita ut possint sub umbra eius aves caeli habitare (“so that 
the birds of the sky can dwell under the shade of it”).28 While Mss Vatican, 
Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Ar. 13 and Borg. Ar. 95 remained true to the 
Matthean text, the Arabic translation in the manuscripts cited from families 
k and l (yastazillu/tastazillu, respectively), which agreed with Ibn Barrajan's 
quotation in part, were influenced by Mark on this occasion.?? The phrase 


23 family / (fol. 43r). 

24 family א‎ (fol. 5or); Ms, Oxford, Bodleian Libraries, Arch. Selden 3202 A.69 (726-27 AH/ 
1326 CE) (fol. 3or). 

25 Fol. zır. 

26 Fol. 24r. 

27  Belsheim, Evangelium Palatinum, 1. 

28 The Greek at Mark 4:32 reads 6ח0‎ Tv oxi&v 60700 xà rerewd rod / 00000000 xaragxyvodv 
("so that the birds of the air can make nests in its shade"). 

29 The question of influence from the Diatessaron may arise for the reader here. When 
looking at Ciasca's Arabic recension of the Diatessaron, which is basically a frankenstein 
version — a recension pieced together from other manuscript recensions thus creating 
a text that never would have existed - the use of yu ašišu (66) from “to nest" or “make a 
nest” without any mention of the birds “taking cover" or “shade,” rules out this possibility. 
Checking this against Ms Oxford, Bodleian Libraries, Arab. 6.103 (1220-21 AH/1806 CE), 
known as the “O recension” of the Diatessaron, the reading is the same, yu'asisu, without 
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“beasts of the field,” however, remains missing in these manuscripts. This sug- 
gests that Mark 4:32 does not completely answer the question of the source for 
Ibn Barrajan's quotation. The addition "the beasts of the field take cover under 
its shade" may find its point of origin, rather, in the Christian Old Testament. 
Here passages from either Ezekiel or Daniel are the most likely candidates.3° 

The imagery of Ezekiel 31:6 presents a similar picture to that in Matthew: 
"All the birds of the heavens made their nests in its boughs; under its branches 
all the beasts of the field gave birth to their young, and in its shadow dwelt all 
kinds of numerous nations"?! There are instances in which Ibn Barrajan 
quotes the Book of Ezekiel in various contexts; even Ezekiel 37:1-10 is quoted 
in part.?? However, in Ezekiel it is not the beasts of the field that find cover or 
shade, but rather the “numerous nations"; the beasts are giving birth under 
the branches. As for Daniel 4:9, it reads: "Its leaves were beautiful and its fruit 
abundant, and in it was food for all. The beasts of the field found shade (tatlél) 
under it, and the birds of the heavens lived in its branches, and all flesh was 
fed from it." This reading from Daniel 4 fits the context nicely at Matthew 13:32, 
and the language agrees between Ibn Barrajan’s quotation and the Danielic 
materia].33 

How Daniel 4:9 became enmeshed with the quotation from Matthew 13:32 is 
a complex translational issue. The existence of manuscripts that include such 
similar kinds of additions between a source text (sT) and a target text (TT) are 


"shade" or "cover" mentioned (fol. 184r). Therefore it appears that the Markan version 
influenced the Arabic translation in family k, represented here by Mss Oxford, Bodleian 
Libraries, Huntington 17 and Arch. Selden 3202 A.69, while the main text of Ms Oxford, 
Bodleian Libraries, Huntington 118 (the representative manuscript of family / used here) 
contains yaskuna with the notation above as tastazillu (fol. 43r). 

30 Psalm 10412 (LXX 10312) is referenced in Nestle-Aland's Cross References of the Old 
Testament Quotations in the New Testament for Matthew 13:32, though the syntax and con- 
tent of Daniel and Ezekiel fit the Matthean context better. Psalm 104:12 (LXX 103:12) reads, 
"they give drink to every beast of the field; the wild donkeys quench their thirst. Beside 
them the birds of the heavens dwell; they sing among the branches.” Note that in Psalm 
103:1 (LXX), a description of the "beasts of the field" appears: "they shall give drink to all 
the wild beasts of the field.” It is similar to “the beasts of the earth," however there is no 
mention of “taking cover under its shade,” at least not in the Greek, Hebrew or Old Latin 
(Ayuso, Biblia Polyglotta Matritensia, 244). 

31  Eichrodt, Ezekiel, 424-26; Eichrodt questions the authenticity of the phrase “and in its 
shadows dwelt all kinds of numerous nations" as not being in sync with the allegorical 
language employed in the verse. 

32 Tanbih, vol. 1, 427. 

33 Ms Cairo, Coptic Orthodox Patriarchate, Bible 79 (995/7 AH/1586/8 CE) (fol. 179v) reads 
wuhus al-barriyya wa-ft [water damage] istazallat (“the wild beasts of the country ... found 
shade"). 
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noted by Miriam Hjálm in Christian Arabic Versions of Daniel. While Hjálm's 
work is focused on a comparison of Arabic translations of Daniel, it is possible 
that the same phenomenon occurs with Ibn Barrajan's method of quoting be- 
tween two texts. In this case the sT would be the Arabic versions he consults, 
and the TT, the quotation as he intended it to appear in his tafsir. Here the 
TT consists of non-literal renditions simply because they resemble a similar 
passage somewhere else in the biblical corpus. As the scribe in this analogy, 
Ibn Barrajan incorporates these renditions, which are retrieved from a similar 
textual context, in this case, seemingly Daniel, into his quotation of Matthew, 
in order to create a "fuller" or more stylish translation.?* 

Now the last text to compare will be from Matthew 24:29-30 where the 
phrase "son of man" appears: 


?? Immediately after the day of tribulation, the sun will be darkened and 
the moon will not give its light and the stars will fall from heaven and the 
powers of heaven will be shaken. ?? And then the sign of the Son of man 
will appear in heaven, and all the tribes of the earth will lament; and they 
will see the Son of man coming in the clouds of heaven with much power 
and glory. 


Matthew 24:29-30 


Jå,‏ قدرة السماوات 

0 وبعد انقراض تلك الايأم تظلم الشمس ولا بعطي القمر نور واتساقط النجوم 

من السماء وتتحرك قوات السموت 

8 وبعد انقراض oll‏ تلك الأيام js‏ الشمس ولا غير مر وتساقط النجوم 

^ 22 ور A‏ מ 

من السماء وتتحرك قوات السموات 

cs 30 »...« 8‏ يومئذ جمیع أجناس الأرض و ینظر إلى الماك 35 مقبلا في حاب السماء 

4 30و عند ذلك يظهر علام ابن الاسان d‏ السماء و عند ذلك تبى = قبایل الارض 

ويرون ابن OLIY‏ مقبلا في السماً بقرر جليلة وعظمة 

34 See Hjálm's discussion of “repeated information" in Christian Arabic Versions of Daniel, 
124-63, esp. 140—43. 


35  Tanbih, vol. 3, 248-49. 
36 Fol. 89r. 
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2 ar 3 ر‎ 2.0 


8 3وعند ذلك یظهر في السماء عر ابن الاْسان وعند ذلك SE‏ جميع قبايل 
oF . 4 65 4 ^ o‏ 2 2 א אש 2 وم zee wow‏ 
الارض ويروث ابن FO‏ في ששכ le‏ السماء بقررة جليلة وعظمة 


Here it is difficult to know if Ibn Barrajan intentionally omits verse 308 (“and 
then will appear the sign of the Son of Man in heaven”). The version he adopts 
could lack this portion of text, or he could be conflating it. Bearing in mind the 
similarity between Ibn Barrajan's citation of Matthew 24:29 and M23*/M23®, it 
seems plausible that his translation lacks verse 30a. The non-standard reading 
occurs at Matthew 24:30b: "they shall see the king (al-malik) coming in the 
clouds of heaven.’ The Greek and Latin translations of Matthew use “Son of 
Man,” which quotes Daniel 7:13: “and behold, with the clouds of heaven there 
came one like a son of man.’ Although it is only a single word altered in this 
context, the translation of “king” for “Son of Man" implies that an interpreta- 
tion has been made. This points towards the influence of a commentary, or 
marginalia in the form of interpretive additions in a manuscript that may have 
influenced the Arabic translation of the text here. 

However, both M234 and M?38 have the reading: ibn al-insan. The Vetus Latina 
remains consistent with filii hominis or a variation thereof throughout all ex- 
tant witnesses to Matthew 24:30b. Ms Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 
Borg. Ar. 953? uses ibn al-insan, while Ms Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica 
Vaticana, Ar. 13?? uses ibn al-basar, neither of which accounts for the reading in 
Ibn Barrajan’s quotation. Likewise, Mss Oxford, Bodleian Libraries, Huntington 
118^? and Huntington 17* both read ibn al-basar here at Matthew 24:30b. 

In order to properly identify this non-standard reading in Matthew 24:300( 
it will be helpful to examine some Arabic translations of Daniel 7:13.75 Mss 
Sinai Ar. 2 (fourth AH /939/40 CE) and Sinai Ar. 513 (fourth AH /tenth CE) both 
use ibn al-insan, "son" (ibn) being omitted from the latter. But Ms Sinai Ar. 597 
(fifth AH /tenth or eleventh CE) is interesting because the phrase “Christ our 


37 Fol. 26v. 


38 Fol. 43r. 
39 Fol. 42v; see also, Kachouh, Diss., vol. 2, 536. 
40 Fol. 76r. 
41 Fol. 95v. 


42 Ms Sinai Ar. ג‎ is not wholly readable here but seems to render ibn al-insan. These manu- 
scripts were selected to be examined since they represent the earliest versions of Daniel 
and so predate the time of Ibn Barrajan. For Ms Sinai Ar. 2, listed as the only manuscript 
in Hjálm's “Arabi” see Christian Arabic Versions, 49; Mss Sinai Ar. 1, 513 and Sinai 
Ar 597 are from Hjálm's “Arabi,” which also contains some of the earliest Arabic wit- 
nesses to Daniel, see Christian Arabic Versions, 43. 
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lord" (al-masth sayyidna) appears in the verse.*? This is a clear example of 
the kind of interpretive addition that affects the translation of the text. The 
phrase "Christ our lord" and *king" occur as Christian glosses to this Danielic 
text. Thus it seems likely that the version Ibn Barrajan quoted from included 
such a gloss at Matthew 24:30b, and was then either directly cited or recalled 
from memory. 


Conclusion 


The analysis of the three passages from the Gospel of Matthew demonstrates 
a clear affinity with the two manuscript witnesses from family m for the tenth- 
century, Latin-to-Arabic translation attributed to Ibn Balask. Casewit's com- 
parative work on St Jerome's Vulgate, moreover, suggests that Ibn Barrajan's 
translation could also bear some relationship to the "corrected" version of Ibn 
Balask, the one later checked against St Jerome's text. While the non-standard 
readings found in all three Matthean contexts raise significant translational 
questions, enough similarity exists between the surrounding verses in Ibn 
Barrajan’s version and those of M23*/M?3 that it is fair to maintain a strong 
hereditary link with family m. 

The analysis of non-standard readings also indicates that the transmission 
of the Arabic Bible among Muslims in medieval Spain involved the use of texts 
that were, strictly speaking, Christian, not Islamicised versions, at least not in 
the case of Ibn Barrajan. The strongest demonstration of this occurs with the 
Christian gloss of Daniel 733 found in Ibn Barrajan’s quotation of Matthew 
24:30b. The quotation from Daniel 4:9 in Matthew 13:32, moreover, suggests 
that Ibn Barrajan was conversant with a wide range of Arabic versions of both 
the Gospel of Matthew and the Christian Old Testament. Further, the use of 
Sakka for scandalizo in all three texts at Matthew 11:6 reveals the degree of lati- 
nization that Ibn Barrajan's version underwent. As he penned his last quota- 
tion, Ibn Barrajan acted as the final redactor of the text, and as such, the version 
of Matthew recorded in his tafsir became another witness to the translational 
methods employed by exegetes in the Andalusian Bible tradition. 


43  Fol.2or. 
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Aspects of Abraham Maimuni's Attitude towards 
Christians in His Commentary on Genesis 36* 


Nahem Ilan 


Introduction 


Chapter 36 of Genesis is concerned almost exclusively with the descendants of 
Esau and the chiefs! of Edom. Modern researchers have extensively discussed 
the internal contradictions within this chapter and the lack of consonance be- 
tween what is stated in it and what is expressed in other parts of the Bible, 
and have suggested explanations for these difficulties, each one according to 
his own ways and methods.? One difficulty, for example, is the phrase “Before 
any king reigned over the Israelites" (Genesis 36:31) which implies a perspec- 
tive hundreds of years after the time that the chapter and that the Book of 
Genesis in its entirety describe. There is also no apparent plot in this chap- 
ter, and questions have been raised throughout the generations regarding its 
purpose, scope, and place within the Bible. Medieval Jewish Bible interpreters 
were already aware of these difficulties and addressed them in their interpreta- 
tions, either at length or in brief. 

Among his other literary activities, Rabbi Abraham Maimuni (Cairo, 1186- 
1237), a Jewish leader in Egypt during the first half of the thirteenth century? 


I would like to thank my colleagues in the group for the study of Maimuni's commentary on 

the Torah, thanks to whom many of the questions discussed in this article were raised and 

clarified. I am also grateful to my colleagues Professor Meir M. Bar-Asher, Professor Michael 

Wechsler and Rabbi Hayim Tzvi Rosenberg who read the article in draft and whose comments 

assisted me in improving it. Professor Mordechai Akiva Friedman enriched me with his gen- 

eral and detailed knowledge and I am very grateful to him for this. A concise version of these 
ideas was presented at the 17th international conference of Society for Judeo-Arabic Studies 

(SJAS) which took place at Vanderbilt University, Nashville Tennessee, 15-18 August, 2016. 

1 Throughout this paper, the word alli, plural'allüptm, is translated, according to the Brown- 
Driver-Briggs lexicon, as “chief.” In all other biblical quotations, the Jewish Publication 
Society translation is used. 

2 See Bartal, "Studies in the Lists"; Wenham, Word Biblical Commentary, 332-42; Westermann, 
Genesis 12-36, 558-69; Lockshin, “Peshat or Polemics"; Skinner, Critical and Exegetical 
Commentary, 428-37; Sarna, JPS Torah Commentary, 246—53; Frolov, "Merneptah's Israel"; 
Cassuto, The "Quaesto," 232 n. 34, 256; Keel, Sefer Bereishit, 5318-48; Knauf, Jacob. 

3 OnhisgreatinfluenceontheJewish Community of Alexandriasee Frenkel, The Compassionate 
and Benevolent, in the index under Maimuni (31 entries). 
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interpreted the Torah in Judeo-Arabic, through the end of the Book of Exodus.* 
Most of the interpretation followed the literal meaning of the text (peshat), as 
part of a trend that began about three hundred years before his time, in the 
work of Rav Sa‘adya Gaon. Maimuni was a declared Sufi in his outlook, and 
therefore he sometimes diverged from a literal interpretation, as I have shown 
in the past. The commentary on chapter 36 of Genesis is different from the 
commentary on the rest of the chapters of Genesis: A. It is relatively longer than 
other chapters. B. It is one instance where Maimuni relates explicitly to the pro- 
fessional knights of the Crusader army. C. In several places his words and the 
way they are expressed display an overt or covert polemic against Christians. 

It would seem that the detailed treatment in this chapter and the polemic 
against Christianity were a result of Maimuni's life circumstances and his need 
to deal with the Crusades and their theological meaning for the Jewish com- 
munity of Egypt. In what follows I will analyze Maimuni’s commentary on 
this chapter, I will examine his modes of expression, and I will suggest linguis- 
tic, literary, thematic, and social contexts for his commentary.” 


Interpretive Tools Used by Maimuni in his Commentary on 
Chapter 36 


Since the focus of this study is Maimuni’s commentary and not the biblical 
text, the discussion is built on a topical division and does not follow the order 
of the biblical chapter. In actuality, more than ninety percent of Maimuni's 
comments on the chapter are discussed here. In his interpretation, Maimuni 
treated seven literary issues: two relate to the way that names occur in the 


4 Fora general survey of the literary works of Abraham Maimuni see: Goitein, “Pietist Circle"; 
Goitein, Society, vol. 5, 474-96; Goitein, “Mysticism”; Cohen, "Soteriology"; Fenton, “Judaism 
and Sufism”; idem, “Dynasty”; On his commentary on the Torah and its defining aspects see: 
Ilan, “Hagar and Ishmael”; idem, “Theological Assumptions” and the references listed in 
notes 1 and 2; idem, “Between Mount Sinai"; idem, "Secrets"; Fenton, "The Post-Maimonidean 
Schools.” 

5 See Ilan, “Theological Assumptions,’ esp. 33-34. 

6 Perhaps in all the eastern Mediterranean basin, for Maimuni’s influence extended beyond 
the borders of Egypt and was also recognized in the land of Israel. See Reiner, Ascent and 
Pilgrimage, 3-4. 

7 AsfarasIhave been able to check, only two authors have briefly treated Maimuni's commen- 
tary on this chapter: Lockshin, “Peshat or Polemics,” 440, where he discusses only the opening 
statement on the matter of the place of the chapter in the sequence of stories in Genesis; 
Keel, Sefer Bereishit, 526, in his explanation of the importance of v. 22. On this matter, see 
immediately below. 
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chapter, four of them discuss structural questions, and one discusses the use- 
ful educational lessons/benefits to be derived from the chapter. 


1 Names with Double Meanings 


11 Towards the beginning of his commentary on the chapter, Maimuni intro- 
duces a conceptual note, writing in his explanation of verse 2 that the name 
"Canaan" has two meanings: (1) as a collective name for the seven nations 
who are the descendants of Ham, who is called Canaan by Noah: “Cursed be 
Canaan" (Genesis 9:25); and (2) as a personal name of one individual among 
them. Maimuni cites two examples of the collective use of the name: "The 
Canaanites were then in the land" (Genesis 12:6), “And when the Lord has 
brought you into the land of the Canaanites" (Exodus 13:11). In his opinion, the 
word “Hittite” is also sometimes used in a collective sense, and *Hivite" is also 
included in it. This is likewise the case with regard to “Amorite,” which is also 
used in both senses.? 

12 In his explanation of verse 8, Maimuni adds that this is true also with 
regard to the name “Edom.” Previously it had been used as an individual name, 
synonymous to "Esau" (25:30), whereas here it has the sense of a lineage, that 
is, Esau and his descendants.? He adds that in the phrase *Esau is Edom" the 
name is an ellipsis signifying "Edomites" (i.e., bone ‘Edém), and that the first 
word of the construct phrase implied, just as the word "Israel" is often used to 
signify “Israelites” (bane Yisrael). The roots of this interpretive approach, that 
the language of the Bible may be elliptical and hence additional words may 
need to be inferred, are found in the writings of Rav Sa‘adya Gaon, upon whose 
translation and commentary Maimuni greatly relied.!° 

13 Regarding the Amorite (v. 2), Maimuni adds an explanation regarding 
why this word also has a collective meaning - “for he was the strongest and 
most heroic of them,’ that is, of the seven Canaanite peoples: 


In keeping with this, it is possible that the words "Esau was 40 years 
old [when he took for a wife Judith daughter of Beeri the Hittite and 
Basemath daughter of Elon the Hittite] etc.” signifies these women 
themselves, who are mentioned here, and Adah who is mentioned here 


8 Maimuni, Commentary, Hebrew translation, 124/ Judeo-Arabic text, 125. 

9 A similar interpretation is found in Qimhi, Commentary, 175. 

10  Sa'adya Gaon treated this phenomenon in the opening of his commentary on Genesis. 
See Sa‘adya Gaon, Genesis, 19, the section begins with the word wa-L-hamis (Judeo-Arabic 
text), Hebrew translation, 193 top. 
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is Basemath who is mentioned there, she has two names and her father 
has one name - Elon. And Oholibamah is Judith, and Anah the Hivite 
is Beeri the Hittite, she has two names and her father has two names, 
and “Hittite” and “Hivite” are equivalent, as we noted beforehand. It is 
also possible that these women are not those women, these (being the 
ones who) left inheritors whereas the others did not; yet the first explana- 
tion is more logical. The text began by saying" of Esau that “he took his 
wives from among the Canaanite women” (v. 2) in order to prove to us the 
measure of lawlessness’ of his line because it was from the Canaanite 
women, from idol worshippers.!? 


Consistent with his manner elsewhere, Maimuni here suggests more than one 
interpretation and concludes with his own opinion about which of them is 
preferable without substantiating his choice.^ Furthermore, in Maimuni's 
opinion, the first datum that the Bible relates regarding Esau and his progeny — 
that he married a wife from the Canaanite women - is nota technical point, but 
rather expresses something characteristic or distinctive about the Canaanites, 
and therefore comes at the beginning of the chapter. 


2 Two Names for One Person 


It is also possible that one person can have two names. In his interpretation 
of the verse "Korah, Gatam, and Amalek; these are the chiefs of Eliphaz in the 


11  Hereandfollowing, the translation is mine. Wiesenberg printed ‘TTY’ (TT¥ - the vocaliza- 
tion is mine, and so immediately below — N.I.), but he corrected it to (צדר) 'צדר'‎ see 
"corrections and additions" at the end of his volume, 512; see further Blau, Dictionary, 364. 

12  IntheJudeo-Arabic (Maimuni, Commentary, 127): ma afdha hal naslihi. Wiesenberg trans- 
lated well “lawlessness,” and it is also possible to translate it as “contempt.” 

13 Maimuni, Commentary, Hebrew translation, 126/ Judeo -Arabic text, 127. Wiesenberg did 
not note the origin of the words. The idea is already expressed in Tanhuma, Toldot, sec- 
tion 8, on the verse “When Isaac was old” (Genesis 27:1): “‘They were a source of bitterness 
to Isaac’ (Genesis 26:35) and following, ‘his eyes were too dim to see’ (27:1), because of his 
anger. For the Shekhinah hovered over Isaac’s home; then Esau went and took [wives] 
from among the Canaanite women, and his wives would sacrifice and burn incense before 
idols. The Shekhinah thereupon departed from Isaac, and Isaac saw and was distressed.” 

14 For more regarding this manner of interpretation, see Ilan, “Theological Assumptions,” 
40, section 2, 43-44. 

15 This opinion is also expressed by Rav Samuel ben Hofni Gaon, Biblical Commentary, 
Hebrew translation, 74/ Judeo-Arabic text, 75; Ibn Ezra, Commentary on the Torah, vol. 1, 
104; Qimhi, Commentary, 175. 
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land of Edom. Those are the descendants of Adah” (v. 16), he writes: "And there 
are those who say that Korah who is mentioned here is Timna who is men- 
tioned in Chronicles,’ that he is a chief!” and that both of these are names for 
one person. This is a more correct view"? This last clause (wa-hada al-asahh) 
shows that Maimuni preferred this interpretation over the previous one.!? 


3 The Place of the Chapter in the Book of Genesis 


Maimuni opens his commentary on chapter 36 with a structural comment 
regarding the intent of the book's editor: "The earliest interpreters of blessed 
memory noted that [the Bible] listed the generations of Esau before the gen- 
erations of Jacob because he is the older son, just as the generations of Ishmael 
were listed before the generations of Isaac."?? This is a simple, deductive point 
which places Maimuni in a widely held interpretive stance.?! 


16 The reference from Chronicles: “The sons of Eliphaz: Teman, Omar, Zephi, Gatam, Kenaz, 
Timna, and Amalek" (1 Chronicles 1:36). 

17 Wiesenberg notes here correctly that in Chronicles it does not note that he was a chief 
(Maimuni, Commentary, 129, n. 44). 

18 2 Maimuni, Commentary, Hebrew translation, 128/ Judeo-Arabic text, 129. 

19 The source of this commentary is in Lekah Tov on Genesis, 36:15. See further Brin, Reuel 
and his Friends, 69—70. On the first commentary Maimuni wrote: "This shows that among 
the sons of Eliphaz was a son whose name was Korah, and he was not mentioned above, 
‘The sons of Eliphaz were ...’” (36:11). 

20  Maimuni, Commentary, Hebrew translation, 124/ Judeo-Arabic text, 125. Wiesenberg on 
125, n. 1, writes, “I did not find this in the extant commentaries,” but the idea is docu- 
mented in Bereishit Rabbati, 186, lines 15-18, (on Genesis 37:2): "These are the generations 
of Jacob: Joseph - why did the text see fit to place the generations of Esau before the 
generations of Jacob? To teach you that the Holy Blessed One bestowed on him honor 
because he was the firstborn. Thus you find with the sons of Noah, that even though Shem 
took upon himself greatness, when it came time to list them, they were listed from the 
eldest, and thus in every place the text bestowed honor on the firstborn.” On Bereishit 
Rabbati, Mack wrote: "As far as is known, the Midrash Bereishit Rabbati was composed in 
the Middle Ages, but we are not able to determine when, where or by whom the Midrash 
was composed" (Mack, The Mystery, 188). Ta-Shma also sometimes makes use of Bereishit 
Rabbati ancillary to his discussions on possible Byzantine influences on the “Lekah Tov" 
of Rabbi Tuvia ben Eliezer, which was written in 1097 in Kastoria, in northwestern Greece 
(Ta-Shma, Studies in Medieval Rabbinic Literature, 188-201, 259-94). A thorough investi- 
gation of the time and place of Bereishit Rabbati is necessary. For the moment, we must 
be satisfied with the opinions of Ta-Shma and Mack from which it is clear that there are 
eastern influences on the text, and if so it is not farfetched to surmise that Maimuni in 
Cairo would have heard of this composition. 

21 Thus also Wenham, Word Biblical Commentary, 334; Sarna, JPS Torah Commentary, 246. 
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4 Who is Listed in this Chapter and Why 
Toward the end of the discussion in verses 20-21 Maimuni writes: 


[G-d] in this chapter did not intend to make known to us the names of all 
the inhabitants of the land or every chief among them but rather those 
who were called “chief” ('allüáp) and those who were close to the high 
rank of “chief” but were not called “chief”22 It seems to me that those 
among the Horites who were called "chief" were not brothers and were 
not from the same generation: rather, all are mentioned who were called 
"chief" even though they were genealogically distant and were from dif- 
ferent generations, and therefore it says, "These were the sons of Seir" etc. 
(v. 20), "These are the chiefs of the Horites" etc. (v. 21) - that is to say these 
only are they who were called “chief” from the sons of Seir the Horite.?? 


Maimuni remarks here on a fundamental point regarding the lists that are 
presented in the chapter — namely that the lists are neither all-inclusive nor 
comprehensive. Their organizing principle is to list only those who are called 
"chief" This point is likely set against the backdrop of the genealogical verses 
from the beginning of 1 Chronicles, leading him to conclude that these lists in 
Genesis are indeed partial and hence prompting him to seek the reason behind 
their selective presentation. 


5 The Bible Follows a Logical, Developmental Order 


Maimuni writes concerning the phrase "These?^ are the names of Esau's 
sons" (v. 10): "It repeats mention of the sons as an introduction to the genera- 
tions, which are the sons of the sons, [and so] it mentions the root before the 
branch."5 This is also a straightforward, deductive explanation. 


22 A similar interpretation is found in Qimhi, Commentary, 175. 

23 Maimuni, Commentary, Hebrew translation, 130/ Judeo-Arabic text, 131. 

24  InMaimuni' text, the word is “and these" (wa-'elleh), and see Maimuni, Commentary, 127, 
n. 27. 

25 Maimuni, Commentary, Hebrew translation, 126/ Judeo-Arabic text, 127. 
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6 Listing Names in a Different Order 


61 At the beginning of the chapter the text listed Oholibamah (v. 2) before 
Basemath (v. 3), but when the text lists their descendants, it lists Reuel son of 
Basemath (v. 4) before the sons of Oholibamah (v. 5). Maimuni, noticing the 
reversal of the order, conjectures that the first mention reflected the order of 
the marriages of Oholibamah and Basemath, whereas the second reflected the 
order of the births of their sons. 

6.2 He gives a similar reason when discussing the status of Kenaz. When 
the text enumerates the sons of Eliphaz, Gatam precedes Kenaz: "The sons 
of Eliphaz were Teman, Omar, Zepho, Gatam, and Kenaz” (v. 1). However, 
when listing the chiefs of Esau, Kenaz precedes Gatam: "These are the chiefs 
of the children of Esau. The descendants of Esau's firstborn Eliphaz: the 
chiefs Teman, Omar, Zepho, Kenaz, Korah, Gatam, and Amalek ...” (vv. 15-16). 
Therefore Maimuni writes: 


In [the mention of] the chiefs, Kenaz precedes Gatam, whereas in the 
mention of the sons [Gatam precedes Kenaz],?” and something like this 
[i.e., an inversion of names] does not happen in His words, may He be ex- 
alted, by accident: “For this is not a trifling thing for you" (Kf lo’ dabar req) 
etc. (Deuteronomy 32:47).28 What seems to me the most likely explana- 
tion concerning the story of Kenaz and Gatam is that: in the mention of 
the sons, they were noted according to the order of their birth, and in the 
mention of the chiefs, [they were noted] according to the order of their 
level of authority, and they were not called “chief” from the start at their 


26 In the original (p. 127): sababuhu fi mà yuzharu li. More literally: “Its reason as it seems 
to me.” 

27 This is added to the manuscript in the margins. See Maimuni, Commentary, 129, n. 45. 

28 This hints at the rabbinic interpretation of “‘For this is nota trifling thing for you’ - and if 
it is trifling, it is from you. Why? For you are not exerting yourselves in Torah" (Palestinian 
Talmud, Peah, chapter 1, halakha 1, 78, lines 43-44, Academy of Hebrew Language edi- 
tion); and in the wording of the Tannaitic Midrash on Deuteronomy: “‘For this is not a 
trifling thing for you’ - And if ‘it is trifling’, ‘from you!) for you have not reflected on it and 
debated its meaning as is fitting" (p. 205). This interpretation is found in many parallel 
sources and similar versions. With this interpretation, Maimonides concluded his com- 
mentary in chapter 50 of the third section of the Guide for the Perplexed, in which he 
discussed among other things, Genesis 36. Regarding this, see below, section 7. 

29 . Wiesenberg, Maimuni, Commentary, 128, translated “their advancement,’ and he was not 
precise; compare Blau, Dictionary, 533, at the start of the entry; Friedman, Dictionary, 777, 
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birth,?° as [is also the case] with the Franks?! to this day, whose origin is 
as descendants of Esau, and they have conditions for one who will be 
called *horseman"?? and be included among their horsemen. Kenaz thus 
rose in rank and was called "chief" even though he was younger in years 
than his brother Gatam, who was older than him.33 


The comparison to horsemen is instructive, for it teaches at least two things: 
(1) Maimuni was familiar with the ranks and the means of advancement of 
at least part of the military units of the Crusaders, and especially with what 
distinguished the horsemen from regular soldiers. He knew the difference be- 
tween, on the one hand, Christians (i.e., “the Franks"), who conditioned giving 
the title of Faris on the status of the man in the hierarchy, and did not give 
the title to sons by virtue of the deeds of their fathers, and, on the other hand, 
Muslims, who called the son by the title of his father?* (2) He assumed that 
his readers were also sufficiently familiar with the Crusader horsemen, even 
if they were not expert in the ranks and modes of advancement as he was, for 
if not, what reason would he have had for giving this example, which was not 
strictly necessary here for explaining the text, and the sole purpose of which 
was to offer a familiar example to clarify something which was unclear. This 
assumption is both reasonable and compelling, for Maimuni wrote his com- 
mentary on Genesis and Exodus in his final years, that is, in the 1230s,35 and 
the Crusader experience was well-known in Egypt in these same years. Having 
learned the lesson of the failure of the Crusade of 1217, the Crusaders in their 
sixth crusade tried to gain control of Egypt first, and only afterwards to restore 


showed several clear examples of how taqaddama served in Maimuni's writings in the 
meaning of "authority, leadership, standing at the head." 

30  InWiesenberg, Maimuni, Commentary: "chiefs," which is not as in the manuscript, where 
the form is singular. 

31 On the multiple meanings of Franks, al-faranj, see Bartlett, The Making of Europe, 20, 
101—05. 

32 In Wiesenberg: “knight on horseback”; compare Wehr, Dictionary, 794; Lane, Arabic- 
English Lexicon, 2366. On the status of professional horsemen see Broughton, Dictionary 
of Medieval Knighthood, vol. 1, 288-99 (“Knighthood”); vol. 2, 208-10 ("Egypt"); Bartlett, 
The Making of Europe, 60-63; Slack, Historical Dictionary, 60-61 (“Cavalry”), 64-66 
(“Chivalry”), 138-39 ("Knights"); Knight on Horseback (Britannica); Keen, esp. chapter 14 
(“The Ceremony of Dubbing to Knighthood’). 

33 Maimuni, Commentary, Hebrew translation, 128/ Judeo-Arabic text, 129. 

34 . Maimuni, Responsa, 19. I am grateful to Professor Mordechai Akiva Friedman for calling 
my attention to this reference. 

35 See Ilan, “Theological Assumptions,’ 32, n. 3. 
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their rule over the Holy Land. The first ships arrived at the coast of Damietta on 
the 29th of May, 1218, and its conquest was completed on the 5th of November, 
1219. The Crusaders also tried to conquer Cairo at the end of June, 1221, but they 
did not succeed in this and experienced a crushing defeat at the end of August. 
Following this failure, the Crusaders were forced to retreat from Damietta, and 
their dream of conquering Egypt vanished.*° These events naturally influenced 
the life of Maimuni and were expressed in his writings. 


7 Educational Useful Lessons 


Maimuni followed the way of Sa‘adya Gaon, who frequently adduced “useful 
lessons" (fawa'id) from the Bible, especially in the details of stories.?? In his 
biblical commentaries Sa‘adya Gaon employed this method beginning with 
his explanation of the story of Creation, and thus also did Maimuni's father, 
Maimonides, explicate the biblical text. Near the end of his philosophical com- 
position The Guide for the Perplexed he discussed Genesis 36 and adduced vari- 
ous useful lessons from it, although his discussion is much shorter than that of 
his son.^? In seven places in his commentary on this chapter Maimuni employs 
the expression faida (useful lesson). 


36 Lock, 168-69; Prawer, A History of the Latin Kingdom, 19-63, esp. 140-59; Van Cleve, 377- 
428, esp. 397-428. 

37 Maimuni, Wars of the Lord, 55, there he commented on the ideological affinity between 
his father's opponents and the Christians; Friedman, "New Sources from the Geniza,’ 
75-80, in section “Captives from Acre in the time of Maimuni" Yehudah Alharizi also 
discussed these events — see Alharizi, Kitab ad-Durar, 32, 109-19. 

38 See Ilan, “Theological Assumptions,” 52-53, 57-65; Simon, “Peshat Exegesis,’ 174*—75*, and 
his statements in the conclusion of the article, 203*. This type of biblical interpretation 
reflects a literary and interpretive trend that had been widespread for more than 300 years 
among Jewish rabbinic and Karaite commentators. Yefet ben ‘Eli, a Karaite scholar from 
the tenth century who lived after Sa‘adya Gaon, apparently was familiar with Sa‘adya’s 
commentary on the book of Job. Ben ‘Eli also found many “benefits” in the biblical text 
and in his introduction to his own commentary on Job, he lists thirteenth benefits in the 
book. On this topic, see Haggai Ben-Shammai, Arabic Commentary of Yefet ben Eli. The 
benefits are listed on pages 11-18 (on the odd-numbered pages there is a critical edition 
of the Arabic text, on the even-numbered pages a translation to Hebrew). Ben-Shammai 
discussed the structure of the introduction, identified three sections in it, and noted that 
the third section in its entirety discusses "benefits" (142-43). 

39  Sa‘adya Gaon, Genesis, Hebrew translation, 32, 33, 34, 35, 37, 40, 50/ Judeo-Arabic text, 127, 
221, 222, 224, 225, 228, 236, 251. 

40 Schwartz, Guide for the Perplexed, 3:50, 650—52. 
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71 Onthe expression, "This, then, is the line of Esau" (v. 9), he writes: 


Concerning the expression "ancestor of the Edomites" — This is an ex- 
planation of the genealogy of the Edomites who were known* among 
Israelites at the time that the Torah was given, which [the genealogy] 
traces back to Esau, because He [God] would in future command [the 
Israelites | “You shall not abhor an Edomite" (Deuteronomy 23:8), and this 
is the clearest lesson according to our understanding of the explanation 
of the genealogy of the sons of Esau. 


The "lesson" here is in the area of the fulfillment of the commandments - that 
is, the details here will aid the Israelites in the future to fulfill the command- 
ment of God in a more precise manner. 

7.2 In the note that Timna was a concubine (v. 12), Maimuni also adduced a 
"useful lesson": 


The sages of blessed memory said? that the useful lesson in this writing** 
is to inform us that Lotan - who was among the nobles of the residents of 
the land and their chiefs,* as it is written “the chief Lotan" (v. 29) - was 
a small thing in his eyes that his sister, as it is said of her "Lotan's sister 
was Timna” (v. 22), would become a concubine to Eliphaz the son of Esau 
in a situation of slavery, not in the status of a wife, in order to be blessed 
through Isaac and Abraham, as the Lord promised both of them^$ “bless 
themselves by your offspring."^? 


41 Also possible: “the famous.” 

42 Maimuni, Commentary, Hebrew translation, 126/ Judeo-Arabic text, 127. 

43 Thus Rashi interpreted here, and his commentary is based on Bereishit Rabbah, parasha 
82:14, 992-93 in the Albeck edition, and on B.T. Sanhedrin 99b. 

44  Inthe original: tastir, and the meaning of this verbal noun is "spreading out in parallel 
lines" or ^writing in lines" It is possible that Maimuni used this precise word and not 
kitaba which is usually used to note the act of writing, to hint at the inscription of the 
Torah, which is written line by line. 

45 The words “residents of the land and their chiefs" are written in Hebrew in the Arabic 
original. 

46 Inthe manuscript, only the word wa'adahu appears, which means “promised him"; how- 
ever, because of the proof text, which is found twice in the Bible as a promise to Abraham 
and to Isaac (Genesis 22:18; 26:4 respectively), Wiesenberg correctly estimated that the 
end of the word had been dropped and added the double form in brackets wa adahu [ma]. 

47  Maimuni, Commentary, Hebrew translation, 126/ Judeo-Arabic text, 127. 
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The lesson here is cognitive-ideological rather than practical. The insight 
about Lotan and Timna was that it was better to be a concubine of one of the 
descendants of the blessed Abraham and Isaac than to be the wife of one of 
the Horites or Canaanites, for even in the inferior status she would derive merit 
from the blessings that God had promised Abraham ה‎ 5 

7.3 In chapter 36 there are seven lists. The third is the list of the chiefs 
of the sons of Esau, and in it are enumerated fourteen chiefs. The fifth list is 
the chiefs of the Horites, and in it there are only seven chiefs. Maimuni wrote 
about this numerical disparity: 


These are the chiefs of the children of Esau (v. 15). - It seems?? that among 
"the Horites who were settled in the land" (v. 20), who were there before 
Esau, it was accepted that no one would be called a “chief” except one 
whose valor increased and whose rank rose until he reached the status of 
the king. It is sufficient for you, as will be explained in the next section! 
that nobody was called by this epithet among the sons of Seir except 
seven people: “Lotan and Shobal" etc. (vv. 20-21, 29-30). Each one of the 
sons of Esau and his grandsons, because of their honor, was called 
by this title,°* and because of the wishes of the residents of the land,55 
because they were of the seed of Isaac and Abraham. This is the lesson, it 
seems to me, of noting the chiefs of Esau and the chiefs of the Horites — 
that [the Lord] may He be exalted explained to us the fulfillment of his 


48 This kind of interpretation is found in Qimhi, Commentary, 176. Rabbi Mattia ben Harash 
also expressed the idea that is brought in the commentary, but in a different context 
andin a different phrasing, and not linked to the Bible verse but rather in general: Rabbi 
Mattia ben Harash taught: “Be a tail to lions rather than a head to foxes” (Mishnah Avot 
[Ethics of the Fathers] 435). 

Bartal, "Studies in the Lists,’ especially 364-65, 368; Wenham, Word Biblical Commentary,‏ وه 
Sarna, JPS Torah Commentary, 246; Skinner, Critical and Exegetical Commentary, 428,‏ ;334 
and he added in parentheses: (or eight).‏ 

50 Ilan, “Theological Assumptions,” 57 bottom-58 top. 

51 On this meaning of "divided (fas/),’ see Blau, Dictionary, 507, near the bottom of the first 
column. Wiesenberg, 128 top, translated, “in the portion (parasah),” and this is a proper 
translation as long as the reader knows that “portion” in this context does not mean 
“weekly Torah portion" but rather "a literary unit." 

52 These two words (übne banaw) appear in Hebrew in the Arabic original. 

53 Also possible: “their importance.” In the original Judeo-Arabic, the word is jalala. 

54 . Wiesenberg, Maimuni, Commentary, 128, translated “by this name" and in note 36, an un- 
necessarily forced analysis of the form; see Blau, Dictionary, 311. 

55 The two last words (yósbe ha-ares) appear in Hebrew in the Arabic original. 
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promise to Isaac5® when He said “all the nations of the earth] shall bless 
themselves by your offspring" etc. (26:4).5” 


The "lesson" that he suggests at the end of his explanation has an ideologi- 
cal rather than a historical character, namely, that the descendants of Isaac, 
even the rejected ones among them, were of a higher status than that of other 
groups, and even in relation to them God kept his promise to Isaac. It is possi- 
ble that in these words there is the echo of a polemical concern, which stretch- 
es the validity of the prooftext beyond the past and bestows, above all other 
peoples, a preferred status on all the descendants of Isaac, solely by virtue of 
their origins, with no dependence on their personal achievements. 

7.4 Further on, Maimuni compares the different descendants of Isaac and 
naturally emphasizes another aspect, whose polemical character is more obvi- 
ous. In his commentary on the verses, "These were the sons of Seir the Horite, 
who were settled in the land: Lotan, Shobal, Zibeon, Anah, Dishon, Ezer, and 
Dishan. Those are the chiefs of the Horites, the descendants of Seir, in the land 
of Edom" (20-21), he discussed the transition from “sons of Seir the Horite" (v. 
20) to "chiefs of the Horites, the descendants of Seir" (v. 21), which aroused in- 
terest and curiosity, and Maimuni took advantage of this for one of the longest 
discussions in his commentary on this chapter. 


These were the sons of Seir — The Torah explained to us that the resi- 
dents of Seir were originally Horites: *and the Horites in their hill country 
of Seir" (Genesis 14:6), and that the sons of Esau overcame them, and 
Seir moved from them [i.e., from the Horites] to them [i.e., to the sons of 
Esau], as it says, "Seir was formerly inhabited by the 11011008, etc., “just 
as Israel did,” etc. (Deuteronomy 2:12).°° What is more likely, and more- 
over, more correct, is what was noted by the one who came before us,°? 


56 . Wiesenberg added [to Abraham and], apparently under the inspiration of what was said 
above, but this addition is not essential; see note 46 above. 

57  Maimuni, Commentary, Hebrew translation, 126, 128/ Judeo-Arabic text, 127, 129. 

58 The complete verse is: "Similarly, Seir was formerly inhabited by the Horites; but the de- 
scendants of Esau dispossessed them, wiping them out and settling in their place, just as 
Israel did in the land they were to possess, which the Lord had given to them." 

59 I did not find anything like these words in rabbinic literature or in interpreters who 
preceded Maimuni. Wiesenberg, Maimuni, Commentary, 130, note 60, mentions Rashi's 
commentary on the verse (Deuteronomy 2:12) in which he wrote: “Dispossessed them - 
a present frequentative form of the verb; it is as much as to say, ‘I gave them power, that 
they might go on driving them out continuously.” But Wiesenberg himself expressed 
doubt when he listed Rashi among Maimuni's sources — see his introduction to the 
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that the sons of Esau did not dispossess the Horites all at once® as the 
Israelites did to the seven nations,° but rather Esau and his sons slowly 
settled in Seir, and intermarried with them and overcame them slowly 
until they dispossessed them. It is possible that this was one of the more 
important reasons? for disappearance of monotheism from the seed of 
Esau, because they sunk into the religion® of the Sabi‘a and idol worship 
just like the Horite inhabitants of the land. And therefore the Exalted 
One forbade®* Israel to mix with the seven nations - “They shall not re- 
main in your land,” etc. (Exodus 23:33), “you shall not let a soul remain 
alive ... lest they lead you" (Deuteronomy 20:16-18).95 [God] did not in- 
tend to inform us in this chapter about the names of all the inhabitants 
of the land and all the authority figures among them, but only the ones 
who were called "chief" ("alláüp) or the ones who were close to the high 
rank of chief but were not called “chief.” It seems to me that those among 
the Horites who were called “chief” were not brothers and were not from 


Commentary, 60, section 9, where he wrote “Rabbi Shlomo of France" (-Rashi?), and in 
the indexes at the end of the book, 539, he listed two references only. The first is his com- 
mentary on Genesis 2016, and on 41, note 12 he notes that what Maimuni brings in the 
name of Rabbi Shlomo of France is not found in Rashi's work. The second instance is in 
the commentary on Exodus 28:41, and there too there is no definitive evidence (434-35). 
Nonetheless, Maimuni did refer to Rashi in the manner written there (“Rabbi Shlomo 
of France") - see Maimuni, The Book of Sufficiency, 137, 138. See further on this matter 
Friedman, “Rashi,” especially 408-13. 

Wiesenberg, Maimuni, Commentary, 130, translated “one time” and this is a proper trans- 
lation. See further Blau, Dictionary, 217. 

The word (ha-ammamim) is in Hebrew in the original. 

In the original: awkad al-asbab. Wiesenberg translated “the stronger,’ which is not suf- 
ficiently precise; see Blau, Dictionary, 781. 

Wiesenberg translated the word madhab as religion (Maimuni, Commentary, 130). This 
concept - madhab — also expresses beliefs and methods of deriving religious law, and not 
only religious practice; see Ibn Manzi, Lisan al-‘arab, vol. 3, 1522; Lane, Arabic-English 
Lexicon, 982-83. 

Wiesenberg, Maimuni, Commentary, 130, translated “warned,” but see Blau, Dictionary, 
719. 

The full verses: “In the towns of the latter peoples, however, which the Lord your God 
is giving you as a heritage, you shall not let a soul remain alive. No, you must proscribe 
them - the Hittites and the Amorites, the Canaanites and the Perizzites, the Hivites and 
the Jebusites — as the Lord your God has commanded you, lest they lead you into doing 
all the abhorrent things that they have done for their gods and you stand guilty before the 
Lord your God.” 
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the same generation:96 rather, it mentions all those among them who 
were called "chief" even though they were distant from one another in 
their lineage and were from different generations, and therefore it said, 
"These were the sons of Seir," etc. (v. 20), "Those are the chiefs of the 
Horites" etc. (v. 21) - that is, these only are those that were called "chiefs" 
('allüpiím) from among the sons of Seir the Horite.97 


The literal sense of the biblical verses deals with history and explains the 
process by which the sons of Esau dispossessed the Horites: yet in Maimuni's 
view this information was not given for documentary purposes but rather out 
of practical-educational considerations. The historical information serves 
as background for two prohibitions in Exodus and Deuteronomy. In con- 
temporary terms: God behaved with transparency when he explained the 
background - even though not contiguous with the commandments them- 
selves — of the sweeping prohibition to avoid contact with the descendants of 
the seven nations. Though Maimuni did not use the word faida here, he did 
identify a useful lesson in the verse, similar in content to what was discussed 
above in section 7.1. 

In this instance Maimuni includes a remark which is worthy of particularly 
noteworthy remark: “It is possible that this was one of the more important 
reasons for the disappearance of monotheism from the seed of Esau, because 
they sunk into the religion of the Sabia and idol worship."$$ Maimuni opens 
this sentence with a word of qualification — la alla — (“it is possible"), but the 
rest of the sentence expresses decisiveness and diminishes the impact of the 
qualifier. He notes that among the descendants of Esau monotheism is absent, 
and assumes that there are several reasons for this phenomenon. In Maimuni's 
view, however, most important of these reasons is that "they became steeped 
in the religion of the Sabí'a and idol worship.” Sabéa is a general name for sev- 
eral faiths that were considered pagan, and in the matter discussed here it is 
not necessary to identify which of them Maimuni intended.® He did not see 
fault in the sons of Seir's ethnic integration into the Horites, but rather in their 
integration into the local religions. The verbal noun that he used — ingimas — 


66 See Wiesenberg, Maimuni, Commentary, 130 n. 67. 

67 Maimuni, Commentary, Hebrew translation, 128, 130/ Judeo-Arabic text, 129, 131. 

68 In the original: wa-la‘alla dalika kana min awkad al-asbab fi ‘adam al-tawhid min zera‘ 
Esau li-ingimasihim ft madhab al-saba‘ wa-'ibada 60|] dah |zar| ah}. 

69 See De Blois, “Sabi’/Sabi”; Stroumsa, “The Sabians.” Maimonides also mentioned them in 
this context — see Schwartz, Guide for the Perplexed, 652. 
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expresses the inability to escape from sinking."? *Monotheism" (al-tawhid), 
that is, monotheistic faith, was a commonly used term for both Judaism and 
Islam." Christianity, however, was perceived by Maimuni as idol worship and 
not monotheism because of the doctrine of the Trinity among other reasons, 
and he expressly states this in several places in his major composition, Kifayat 
al-abidin."? In the Middle Ages, before Maimuni's time, the identification of 
the descendants of Esau with Christians was already widespread. It would 
therefore seem that Maimuni's statements here are not concerned with ex- 
plaining the meaning of the verse but are rather taking issue with contempo- 
rary religious experience at which he only hinted but did not directly name, 
as was usual in polemics. His principal claim is that Christianity carries a fun- 
damental defect in its faith because of its origin from the line of Esau and its 
integration with Horite religions. This reconciles well with the illuminating 
insight of Elchanan Reiner at the beginning of his research: 


During the 12th century, and by its end, after the defeat of the Crusaders 
in 1187, the perception of pilgrimage as a Christian expression of relation- 
ship to the land of Israel faded. This was possibly born out of a feeling 
that built up from the slow but certain destruction of Christian rule as 
it was gradually pushed out of the land of Israel. Hints of this position 
appear in midrashim that were composed in the 13th century and that 
emphasize the lack of possibility for Christianity to hold on in the Land 
of Israel on the one hand and the deterministic impossibility that 'the 
Messiah will be revealed in an impure country' or 'that he will come to 
the Land of Israel amidst the Gentiles’ on the other hand.” 


70 This meaning is clarified in the different options offered by the English dictionaries, see 
Hava, Dictionary, 535: “to be plunged, dipped into; to be cemented; to penetrate into"; 
Wehr, Dictionary, 684: “to be dipped, be plunged, become immersed, be submersed, be 
sunk”; Lane, Arabic-English Lexicon, 2295: “He or it became immersed, immerged, dipped, 
plunged or sunk in water,” and in a meaning that developed from this — “He hid, or con- 
cealed, himself” 

71 See for example Maimuni, The Book of Sufficiency, 158: al-i$ma'elim muwahhidün 
muharrimün abé|dah|zar|ah], and in the translation to English, “The Ishmaelites are 
monotheists who forbid idol worship." 

72  Maimuni, The Book of Sufficiency, 150, 152, 156, 159, 251. 

73 On the literary and historical link between the Israelites and the Horites, see Frolov, 
“Merneptah’s Israel.” 

74 Reiner, Ascent and Pilgrimage, 5. 
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7.5 Regarding the clause, “and Lotan’s sister was Timna" (v. 22) Maimuni 
writes: "The sons of Lotan were — by His words ‘and Lotan's sister was Timna' 
He refers to the lesson that was noted above - 'Timna was the concubine’ 
(v. 12)" Since Maimuni already explained at length the useful lesson in men- 
tioning Timna's name, as is explained in section 7.2 above, he here uses a brief 
phrase that connects the biblical clause with the previous mention, as a kind 
of cross-reference to his previous discussion of the subject. 

7.6 Maimuni also adduced a “useful lesson" in the repeated mentions of 
Oholibamah - "The children of Anah were these: Dishon and Anah's daughter 
Oholibamah" (v. 25): 


There is an additional lesson in the mention of Oholibamah because she 
was the wife of Esau, which is to inform us that even though he "took his 
wives from among the Canaanite women” (v. 2), he did not take a servant 
or one of inferior origins to them, but rather the daughter of so-and-so, 
who was considered honored by them.?5 As I see it,’ all those who are 
mentioned by name in this chapter, who are children of the chiefs of the 
Horites, each of them had a famous name and a positive reputation"? and 
authority of a known nature,’ known by those to whom the Torah was 
recited and to whom it was handed down. [The text] thus offers lesson 
by mentioning them in order to inform us that so-and-so and so-and-so 
who are mentioned by name, who are known in their honor, as you 
have heard and know, not even one of them was appointed as a chief 
unless his father®° was a chief, and did not reach this rank, and was not 
appointed at all as a chief from the Horites except for seven people. The 
sons of Esau, because he was the son of Isaac and Abraham and under 
the blessing of the two of them, the importance of his descendants 
was well known in the place that he moved to, even though they were 


75  Wiesenberg, Maimuni, Commentary, 130, translated “mentioned (for importance) among 
them,’ and see Blau, Dictionary, 352. 

76  Nireh li. Wiesenberg, Maimuni, Commentary, 130, translated “and it seems to me wə- 
dómani; and his translation is not precise, for there is no issue here of imagination but 
rather seeing — see Blau, Dictionary, 642. 

77 Wiesenberg, Maimuni, Commentary, 130, translated “mentioned,” but see Lane, Arabic- 
English Lexicon, 971: “a man praised or spoken of well,’ and this meaning fits well in the 
context here. 

78 Literally: "heard," and Wiesenberg translated thus. 

79 Also possible: "Their importance"; see note 53 above. 

80 However, in the manuscript “his son" ibnuhu is written, but see Wiesenberg's correct 
statement, Maimuni, Commentary, 131 n. 73*. 
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strangers among them, such that they were all appointed as chiefs.?! 
Therefore there is repetition at the end of the chapter, after it mentions 
those who were appointed, “These are the chiefs of the Horites,” etc. 
(v. 30), even though this is understood from the start of 116 2 


Maimuni explicitly points to two useful lessons, and at the end notes an ad- 
ditional lesson without declaring it as such: the first lesson is that even though 
Esau took wives who were a source of bitterness to his parents (Genesis 26:35), 
he chose them from the distinguished women among them; the other is that 
the seemingly "technical" details teach about the absence of dynasties among 
the chiefs of the Horites. This socio-political observation integrates well with 
Maimuni's interpretive method, which is to read the Bible primarily in its lit- 
eral sense. As his third lesson he again notes the decisive lesson for the origin 
of Esau, a descendant of Abraham and Isaac. The repeated echoing of this item 
and its meaning (which has already been discussed in section 7.3 above) shows 
how important this was for Maimuni. 

7.7 Nine verses at the end of chapter 36 (vv. 31-39) review the kings of Edom 
"before any king reigned over the Israelites" (v. 31). Maimuni comments on the 
first of them, “Bela son of Beor and the name of his city was Dinhabah" (v. 32): 


The lesson of noting these kings and noting their cities?? — is to teach 
that they were strangers in Edom, and to teach us the small amount of 
[divine] providence over Edom when® the kings who reigned over them 
were strangers who oppressed® them and ruled over them, and among 
them there is no king, the son of a king, but rather after the death of each 
king among them the kingship passed from him to another who was not 
his son and not a relative and not from his city, in contrast to what was 
promised to the kings of Israel, “that he and his descendants may reign 
long,’ etc. (Deuteronomy 17:20),°7 and to emphasize His prohibition, may 
He be exalted, for the future “you must not set a foreigner over you,” etc. 


81 See Wiesenberg’s correct statement, Maimuni, Commentary, 131, n. 77. 

82 Maimuni, Commentary, Hebrew translation, 130, 132/ Judeo-Arabic text, 131. 

83 Wiesenberg, Maimuni, Commentary, 132, translated “their lands,’ but it seems to me bet- 
ter to translate as I translated, in the phrasing of the Bible in these verses. 

84 Also possible: “to inform us.’ 

85  Wiesenberg, Maimuni, Commentary, 132, translated “up to,” but see Blau, Dictionary, 158. 

86  Wiesenberg, Maimuni, Commentary, 132, translated “conquered”; see Blau, Dictionary, 
567. 

87  Qimhi, Commentary, 177, interprets similarly. 
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Deuteronomy 17:15), as my father, my master of blessed memory?? ex- 
y y y 
plained in The Guide. 


The lesson here is two-fold: Its main point is theological — to teach the extent to 
which Edom merited only limited Divine Providence, in contrast to the kings 
of Israel for whom Providence was expressed among other ways in their dynas- 
tic continuity. "The kings of Israel" in this context are the kings of Judah, for in 
the Israelite kingdom dynastic leadership did not exist. An additional lesson is 
the practical exhortation to be diligent in observing the commandment "You 
must not set a foreigner over you. Just as the theological lesson is valuable 
and meaningful even when there is no king in Israel, and necessary precisely 
to encourage the low spirits of the Jewish people in the scattered communi- 
ties of the Diaspora, so too the practical lesson is “halakha for the time of the 
Messiah" in Maimuni's days. 

The theological lesson is mentioned again in Maimuni's comment on the 
closing verses of the chapter (vv. 40-43), where the chiefs of Esau/Edom are 
again listed. There he writes: 


[And] these are the names of the chiefs of Esau ... the chief Timna - The 
early commentators of blessed memory [offer reasons] for the mention of 
these last chiefs along with the mention of the kings, as is written in their 
commentaries.?? My own view is that this is to let us know that though 
the kings of Edom were foreigners, there is in this a limited amount of 
Providence from the One who establishes?! kings, as it is written of Him 
in the words of his prophet “the Most High is sovereign?? over the realm 
of man and He gives it to whom He wishes"?? (Daniel 4:29). Yet since they 
[i.e., the Edomites] are the seed?^ of Isaac, Providence did not abandon?5 
them to the point where the chiefs disappeared from among them, and 
the kings who ruled them were prevented from being appointed to these 


88 The words "my father, my master of blessed memory" appear in Hebrew in the Arabic 
original. 

89 Schwartz, Guide for the Perplexed, 652; Maimuni, Commentary, Hebrew translation, 132/ 
judeo-Arabic text, 133. 

 Wiesenberg, Maimuni, Commentary, 133 n. 86, listed several commentaries, but the com-‏ مو 
mentary of Nachmanides, at least, could not have been in the hands of Maimuni.‏ 

91 Vocalized in the manuscript — mégim. 

92 This is the reading ;עלאה‎ the written text is RY’ 

93 Here ;דיצבי‎ in the original: .די יצבא‎ 

94 The word "seed" appears in Hebrew in the Arabic original. 

95 X Wiesenberg, Maimuni, Commentary, 132, translated “ceased,” but see Blau, Dictionary, 198. 
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positions?6 [i.e., the position of chief] because this [i.e., their being for- 
eigners] is a defect?" or like a defect in the kingship. So instead, there 
were chiefs among them at the time of the kings who were mentioned, 
with relation to their ancestors, it is agreed?? that their leadership in 
their places, was known by the position of chief of their tribes (?) as it is 
written, "These are the names of the chiefs of Esau, each with its families 
and locality, name by name: the chief Timna ...” (v. 40).100 


The discussion of the limited Providence among the sons of Esau and the 
frequent repetition of this topic highlight and emphasize the theological di- 
mension of the text. It is clear that Maimuni's interest was not in the abstract 
theoretical question related to the distant past, but rather the biblical text pro- 
vided him a ready platform and a suitable opportunity to act as a homilist — to 
relate to current events while basing his ideas on the biblical verses. 

7.8 On the verse that concludes the list of the kings of Edom - “And when 
Baal-hanan son of Achbor died, Hadar succeeded him as king; the name of his 
city was Pau, and his wife's name was Mehetabel daughter of Matred daughter 
of Me-zahab" (v. 39), Maimuni writes: 


The lesson of mentioning the name of the wife of the last king among 
them and the name of her father is hidden from our understanding. 
Perhaps she was famous and her name was known among the Israelites 
at the time the Torah was given, especially since Hadar, the one who is 
mentioned, is the last of them, and he lived at the time the Torah was 
given or close to it.102 


In contrast to his method up to this point in his commentary on this chapter, 
Maimuni here declares that he did not succeed in finding a useful lesson in the 
biographical details of Mehetabel. Despite this, he did not shrink from suggest- 


96 Wiesenberg, Maimuni, Commentary, 132, translated “for this ministry,’ compare n. 55 
above. 

97 Wiesenberg, Maimuni, Commentary, 132, translated “damage,” and it seems to me he was 
not precise enough, since the meaning of the root is "lesion, abscess, pus, ulcer" or similar. 

98 Also possible: their lineage. Wiesenberg, Maimuni, Commentary, 132, translated "their 
principles" (‘igarehem) and I did not understand what he meant. 

99  Wiesenberg, Maimuni, Commentary, 132, translated “fixed them in their places,” and the 
difference between his translation and mine is small; see Balu, 536. 

100 Maimuni, Commentary, Hebrew translation, 132/ Judeo-Arabic text, 133. 

101 Qimhi, Commentary, also wrote thus, 177. 

102 Maimuni, Commentary, Hebrew translation, 132/ Judeo-Arabic text, 133. 
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ing as a possible lesson that it was intended to aid the Israelites at the time the 
Torah was given so to “get in sync with’ the list of the kings of Edom by means 
of the last of them, who lived during or close to that time. This hypothesis is 
not based on any biblical texts, and its instability is even more marked when 
we compare it to the lessons that he adduced to this point, which were based 
on biblical texts or on context. 


8 Conclusion of the Commentary on Chapter 36 


Maimuni expands impressive interpretive and homiletical effort in explicating 
Genesis 36. In his commentary he deals with the challenges that Christians 
of his time placed before his community, while reinforcing his ideas about 
what happened to the mythological ancestor of the Christians — Esau/Seir. 
Following this, he concludes his commentary on this chapter on a seemingly 
surprising note: 


It is possible that in this mention! and in all the others that have been 
noted there will be parts that are hard for our limited! intelligence to 
understand, and there is naught but to entreat Him, may He be praised 
and exalted, to help us to understand the secrets of His book and His 
wonders, just as His prophet requested, "Open my eyes that I may per- 
ceive the wonders of Your teaching" (Psalm 19:18). 


Maimuni may have found inspiration for these words in the opening para- 
graph of Maimonides on this chapter: 


There are matters that are among the secrets of the Torah and many have 
stumbled on them. Therefore it is fitting to clarify them. They are those 
stories that are told in the Torah, about which people think there is no 
benefit in their mention, such as when it describes the branching of the 
tribes since Noah, their names and places; and also the sons of Seir the 
Horite and the description of the kings who reigned in the land of Edom 
and so on.!05 


103 Thechief of Timna (v. 40). 

104 Wiesenberg, Maimuni, Commentary, 132, translated "short, and was not sufficiently 
precise. 

105 Schwartz, Guide for the Perplexed, 650. 
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These words are not hollow rhetoric but rather an apt expression of Maimuni's 
own complex approach to what lies embedded in the Torah.!?6 With all his 
intellectual efforts, Maimuni well knew that even if he accurately expounded 
the literal meaning of the biblical texts in his commentary, he would still not 
have exhausted the full implications inherent in them. He sometimes doubt- 
ed whether he had in fact correctly interpreted the texts. Maimuni held that 
there were "secrets" in the Torah, and I have already shown that there are at 
least three meanings of "secret" for him: (1) meaning that is not exposed in the 
first reading but can become clear in repeated readings; (2) hidden meaning 
that is impossible to expose and to decipher; and (3) meaning or matter that 
is intentionally hidden and possible to expose only in a partial and controlled 
manner.'° Precisely in this chapter - the very necessity of which is not obvious- 
ly understood, and which contains many details that do not fit neatly together, 
and even more so raise questions linked to other parts of the Bible — precisely 
in this chapter it was fitting for him to employ a cautious approach in suggest- 
ing solutions to different texts, and a respectable measure of modesty in order 
notto pretend that everything had been deciphered and explained properly. At 
the conclusion of this chapter there was certainly a place for awareness of the 
secret aspect of the text that was an essential part of Maimuni's spiritual world. 

From a phenomenological point of view, the Zohar takes a similar approach. 
It is precisely chapter 36 of Genesis, which seems superfluous at first glance 
and which deals with marginal or negative characters, which the Zohar con- 
siders to be replete with deeper secrets than other chapters! The verse "This 
is the line of Esau, that is, Edom" (362) serves as a foundation for a homily 
comparing Jacob and Esau, in which it becomes clear how exalted the por- 
tion of Jacob is compared to the poverty and contemptibility of Esau and his 
portion.!°8 Regarding the verse "These are the kings who reigned in the land of 
Edom before any king reigned over the Israelites" (36:31), the Zohar presents a 
long, complex homily about the uniqueness of the people of Israel in contrast 
to the descendants of Esau, and about the future redemption of Israel.!°9 The 
verse "The sons of Zibeon were these: Aiah and Anah - that was the Anah who 
discovered the hot springs" (36:24), was explicated in a manner so as to deni- 
grate the descendants of Esau.!!o 


106 Ilan, “Theological Assumptions,’ esp. 56, 65. 

107 Ilan, “Secrets.” 

108 Zohar Genesis, Vayishlach, 177a. See: Har Shefi, “Malkhin Kadmain"; Har Shefi, “The 
Blacksmith's Spark." 

109 Zohar Genesis, Vayishlach, 177a-179a. 

110 Zohar Genesis, Vayishlach, 178a. 
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Maimuni's main focus in his commentary on Genesis 36 is on the literal mean- 
ing, consistent with his general method in his commentary. Brevard Childs 
suggests five standards for evaluating literal interpretation and it seems to me 
that Maimuni clearly meets all of them.!! Against this background, his state- 
ments that deviated from literal interpretation stand out. Out of the topics that 
Maimuni discussed in his commentary on Genesis 36, it is apparent from an 
initial perusal that the “useful lessons" or “benefits” were his main framework 
for coming to terms with the challenges of the chapter as well as simultane- 
ous challenges of his time. From an examination of the details of Maimuni's 
commentary on Genesis 36, it becomes clear that Maimuni adduced mainly 
ideological-theological lessons in the text, or rather practical lessons that serve 
to influence the way in which the commandments are fulfilled.!? His explicit 
and implicit polemicizing with the Christians and Christianity takes place in 
the sections wherein he finds “useful lessons,” and this is not a coincidence, 
but rather a clear characteristic of the homelitic perspective that he used in 
these places. 

I have already briefly noted above that a portion of Maimuni's writings, es- 
pecially those that deal with “useful lessons/benefits, tend toward the hom- 
iletical realm more than the interpretive realm. The true arena of homily is 
current events — the here and now and the “we” of the community. The ideas 
of the homilist have their own independent existence and they do not derive 


111 Childs, "The Genre of the Biblical Interpretation." 192. Childs presents the standards in 
the form of questions: ^1. Does the commentator do justice to the coercion of the biblical 
text, or does the author's private agenda overshadow the text itself? 2. Does the creative 
imagination of the commentator lead the reader back to the biblical text or away from it? 
3. Does the interpretation deal seriously with the profoundest dimension of the biblical 
text without being diverted by clever, even brilliant speculation? 4. Does the commenta- 
tor reflect the needed patience and empathy to wrestle with the elements of the Bible 
that at first seem strange, distant, and even offensive to modern sensibilities? 5. Has the 
commentator learned enough from the history of interpretation to retain a sense of mod- 
esty regarding his or her efforts and a critical respect for those who have illuminated the 
way in the past?" 

112 In this he also followed the way of his father, who wrote: “Know that for every story that 
you find mentioned in the Torah there is an essential benefit to the Torah, or to verify an 
idea that is fundamental to the Torah, or to fix a deed from among deeds, so that exploi- 
tation and mutual hostilities will not take place among people" (Schwartz, Guide for the 
Perplexed, 651). 
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from the texts being explicated, but only rely on them.!? The biblical textual 
evidence is simply part of the setting according to the accepted "rules of the 
game" in a traditional public homily, which is always relatively conservative. 
The suggested premise is that the homilist, any homilist, is exempt from deal- 
ing with what both he and his audience perceive as obvious. If he chooses to 
emphasize or highlight a particular idea, this means that this idea is not suf- 
ficiently assimilated by his audience. The decisive majority of the lessons that 
Maimuni finds in the chapter are connected to the precise definitions of the 
commandments whose practice is linked to foreigners and to the identity of 
the king of Israel or to the polemic with Christianity. Maimuni and his com- 
munity lived under the rule of Islam. However, the whole region, for a short 
time the region of Alexandria, and for some days even the region of Cairo, 
felt the yoke of the Crusaders. At the time that the commentary was written, 
the Crusaders had already been present in the Holy Land for about 130 years. 
This was not a phenomenon that could be treated as a passing episode, even if 
Crusader rule was unstable and subject to rise and fall, including the scathing 
defeat by Salah al-Din in the battle of Hittin in 1187. 

Therefore, I suggest seeing in Maimuni's polemic a response to the disad- 
vantage felt by the Jewish community in light of the ongoing Crusader threat. 
The added value that Maimuni attributed to the descendants of Abraham and 
Isaac in his commentary on Genesis 36 teaches that the Jews of Egypt in the 
first half of the thirteenth century saw themselves as inferior, humiliated, and 
threatened. Maimuni sought to encourage them and to raise them up by echo- 
ing the exalted value of their origins, which, even if it was not actually recog- 
nizable in their lives, had not been invalidated or cancelled. Alternatively, if 
there was not a sense of disadvantage at the root of his polemic, there was cer- 
tainly a theological argument. At the time when the Christians had achieved 
a base in Alexandria and at points even next to Cairo, Maimuni sought to em- 
phasize the superiority of the descendants of Jacob over the descendants of 
Esau in every generation, in all circumstances. 


113 Ingeneral, Maimuni's commentary clearly focuses on the literal meaning of the text, and 
the deviation from the literal meaning is for theological or educational purposes. This 
phenomenon is found elsewhere in his commentary; see Ilan, “Theological Assumptions,’ 
37-57; idem, "Between Mount Sinai." For an example of a homily about current events in 
early Midrash see: Herr, “Between Synagogues”; for examples of the homiletic component 
in Rav Sa‘adya Gaon, see Ben-Shammai, A Leader's Project, 336-94; Ilan, “Aluga.” This is 
the case with other canonical texts, for example, Ethics of the Fathers — see Ilan, "Between 
an Oral Sermon and a Written Commentary"; idem, "The Double Canonization"; idem, 
"Between a Sermon for Shabbat Kallah." 
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Ismail Qazvini: A Twelfth/Eighteenth-Century 
Jewish Convert to Imami Si‘ism and His Critique 


of Ibn Ezra's Commentary on the Four Kingdoms 


(Daniel 2:31-45)* 


Dennis Halft oP 


Isma‘ll Qazvini was a twelfth/eighteenth century Jewish convert to Imami 


(Twelver) Sii Islam who became a polemicist against his former religion. 


Following his conversion at an unspecified age, he composed, in Yazd in cen- 


tral Iran, what appears to be his only known work, the Persian anti-Jewish tract 
Anb@ al-anbiy@ (“Tidings of the Prophets”), in which he challenges Jewish 
interpretations of the Hebrew Bible.! Anba@ al-anbiy@ was written at the re- 


quest of some of his 515 co-religionists. The earliest known manuscript, Qum, 


Mar‘a3i, Ms 3349, is dated in the colophon Du I-Hijja 1179/[May 1766 ].? 


The research for this publication was supported by the I-CORE Program of the Planning and 
Budgeting Committee and The Israel Science Foundation (grant No. 1754/12). Previous ver- 
sions of this article were presented at the colloquium “Jewish-Muslim Polemics in the Middle 
Ages and Beyond” held in June 2015 in New York, jointly convened by the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America and the Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, and also at the inter- 
national conference of the Biblia Arabica project “Christianity and Judaism in the Language 
of Islam" held in March 2016 at Uppsala University in Uppsala, Sweden. I wish to thank Etan 
Kohlberg, Vera Basch Moreen, Julia Rubanovich, Rebecca Toueg, and the anonymous review- 
er for valuable comments on an earlier draft of this publication, as well as Mahdi M. and 
Sohrab Y. for their help in acquiring reproductions of some of the manuscripts consulted for 
this study. 

In the Appendix of this publication, I offer a first edition of sections of Chapter One of Anba? 
al-anbiy@ that are related to the medieval Jewish exegesis of the four kingdoms in Daniel 
2:31-45. 1 am currently preparing a critical edition of Isma‘il Qazvini's entire work. 

See Qum, Mar‘a8i, Ms 3349, 51 fols. (defective at the beginning and between fols. 49v and 5or, 
with a seal impression on fol. 51v by the copyist Nimat Allah ibn Mirza Murad al-Kasani). 
Numerous corrections, emendations, and insertions suggest that the manuscript contains 
a revision of a previous version, presumably by the author. On the front page is a marginal 
note by a certain Abü l-Hasan, in which the date of the copy is erroneously indicated as 
being 1139/ [1726-27]. The same misreading of the date appears in the manuscript catalog of 
the Kitabhana-yi Ayat Allah Mar'asi in Qum (see Husayni, Fihrist-i Kitabhana-yi (...) Mar'ast, 
vol. 9, 124-25) and was adopted by later reference works to the effect that Qum, Mar'aii, 
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This unpublished polemical treatise is a rare source on Iranian Jewry and 
Sii-Jewish interaction during the mid-eighteenth century, when local tribes 
struggled for power following the assassination of Nadir Sah (d. 1160/1747) and 
the collapse of his empire. Anb@ al-anbiy@ is extant in eleven manuscripts, 
dated between the second half of the eighteenth and late nineteenth centu- 
ries, all of which are preserved in libraries in Iran and Iraq? 

Biographical information on the author is scant. In Anb@ al-anbiya’, Isma‘ll 
Qazvini recounts that he discovered “the truth of Islam" (haqqiyyat-i din-i 
Islam) as a young man while studying the books of the biblical prophets.* 
When Aga Buzurg al-Tihrani (d. 1389/1970) compiled an entry to Anb@’ al- 
anbiy@’ in his $17 bibliographical survey al-Darta ilā tasanif al-&ra, he mistak- 
enly assumed Ismail Qazvini to be the father of a certain Abbas ibn Ismail ibn 
‘Ali ibn Ma'süm Qazvini who died after 1311/1893-94.5 Isma'l Qazvini, however, 
had been active about a hundred years before the time of ‘Abbas ibn Ismail. 
Nevertheless, Agà Buzurg's assumption has remained unchallenged and ap- 
pears in standard reference works today.® 

On the contrary, Ismail Qazvini is the father of the well-known Imami po- 
lemicist Hajjt Baba Qazvini Yazdi, who in Ramadan 1211/March 1797 completed 
his Persian refutation of Judaism Mahdar al-suhud firadd al-yahud (“The Court 
for Refuting the Jews")." The large number of extant copies of this text — two 
dozen manuscripts — suggests a certain popularity of Mahdar al-suhid among 


Ms 3349 is sometimes listed as an independent work by a different author. See, e.g. DINA, 
vol. 2, 175, no. 33580; FANHA, vol. 4, 944. 

3 For reference works mentioning and partly describing the extant manuscripts of Anb@’ al- 
anbiya’, see Dari‘a, vol. 2, 354-55, no. 1426; Mu'jam, vol. 1, 496-97, no. 2181; DINA, vol. 2, 175; 
FANHA, vol. 4, 944. 

4 See Mašhad, Astan-i Quds, Ms 23052, 57 fols., completed in Sawwal 186/[January 1773], 
fol. 2r:2; Qum, Mar'ai, Ms 14043, 77 fols., completed in 1192/ [1778-79], fol. 21:7-8. For a de- 
scription of the last-mentioned manuscript, see Husayni, Fihrist-i Kitabhana-yi (...) Mar'ast, 
vol. 35, 515-16, no. 474. 

A similar statement is found in the accounts of other Jewish converts to Islam, such as 
that of the fourteenth-century Muslim polemicist Sa‘id ibn Hasan al-Iskandari. See Halft, 
“Said b. Hasan al-Iskandari,” English section: 277; Arabic section: 314. 

5 See Daria, vol. 2 354-55, no. 1426, and 48-49, no. 198; Tabaqat alam 31-5168, vol. 10, 136, no. 271. 
For the terminus post quem for ‘Abbas Qazvini's death, see Husayni, Tarajim al-rijal, vol. 1, 261, 
no. 460. ‘Abbas Qazvini is the author of Asrar al-salat, first printed in 1294/ [1877-78]. He had 
received a "license to transmit" (ijazat al-riwaya) by Sayyid ‘Ali Bahr al-Ulūm (d. 1298/1880- 
81). See Dari'a, vol. 2, 48-49, no. 198. 

6 See A'yan al-&ra, vol. 3, 376, 392; Munzavi, Fihrist-inushahd, vol. 2, 894; Mawsü'at, vol. 4, 257; 
Mu‘jam, vol. 1, 496-97, no. 2181; DINA, vol. 2, 175; FANHA, vol. 4, 944. 
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7 On Mahdar al-suhiid, see Tsadik, "Religious Disputations of Imami 51715.” 
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Sit Muslims in Qajar Iran. In his polemical work, Hajji Baba Qazvini Yazdi 
explicitly refers to his father as the author of Anba' al-anbiya' and depicts him 
as "the most learned [Jewish] scholar of his time/his people" (alam az jamr-i 
‘ulama’-i 'asr-i hud/ta'ifa-yi hud).° 

Moreover, Anba@’ al-anbiya@ served Hajji Baba Qazvini Yazdi as a source for 
the compilation of his Mahdar al-suhid. He relied heavily, for example, on 
his father's Persian adaptation of the medieval Jewish Aramaic tract Nebuat 
ha-yeled (“The Prophecy of the Child"), also known as Vahy-i kudak, and in- 
corporated entire passages into his polemical treatise, without identifying his 
source.!° Besides these two anti-Jewish works by father and son, I am unaware 
of any other contemporary work that provides additional information about 
Ismail Qazvini. 


The Anti-Jewish Tract Anba? al-anbiya? 


Although early modern Sii refutations of Judaism in Persian and Arabic have 
attracted increasing scholarly attention over the past two decades, Anb@ al- 
anbiy@ has not been studied until now." Its doctrinal intention is to prove 


8 For reference works listing numerous copies of Mahdar al-Suhüd, see Daria, vol. 20, 152, 
no. 2353; Mu‘jam, vol. 5, 59, no. 10498; DINA, vol. 9, 186-87. 

9 See Najaf, Madrasa-yi Ayat Allah Burüjirdi, Ms 107, 104 fols. (own foliation), fol. 59r:4 
(digital scans of the manuscript are available in the digital library of Majma‘-i Daha’ir-i 
Islami in Qum); Qum, Markaz-i Ihya-i Mirath-i Islami, Ms 1839/1, fols. 1-82, completed in 
Safar 1213/ [July 1798], fol. 51r:9; Tehran, Majlis, Ms 2082, 208 pp. (paginated), completed in 
Sawwal 1213/[March 1799], p. 19:2-3. 

10 Compare Chapter Two of Anba' al-anbiy@ (see Mašhad, Astan-i Quds, Ms 23052, fols. 
13v:11-24r30; Qum, Mar'asi, Ms 3349, fols. 11r:10-20r:1; Qum, Mar'a&i, Ms 14043, fols. 16v:10— 
28v1) to Mahdar al-Suhüd, Chapter Three, Section Six (see Najaf, Madrasa-yi Ayat Allah 
Burüjirdi, Ms 107, fols. 58r:1-65v:8; Qum, Markaz-i Ihya-i Mirath-i Islami, Ms 1839/1, 
fols. 49v:17-55r38; Tehran, Majlis, Ms 2082, pp. 116:6—12820). On the Persian version of 
Nebuat ha-yeled, see Dari‘, vol. 25, 59-61, no. 326; Tsadik, “Nineteenth Century Shi'i Anti- 
Christian Polemics." 

11 For previous studies on Sr'i-Jewish polemics, see Moreen, "The Problems of Conversion 
among Iranian Jews"; eadem, “Salman-i Farisi and the Jews"; eadem, “Risala-yi Sawa'iq 
al-Yahüd"; eadem, “Polemical Use of the Quran"; eadem, "A Shi?-Jewish 'Debate'"; eadem, 
"A Seventeenth-Century Iranian Rabbi's Polemical Remarks"; Yehudah ben El'azar, Duties 


mos 


of Judah; Tsadik, “Religious Disputations of Imami Shi‘s”; idem, Between Foreigners 
and Shi'is, 15-32; Pourjavady and Schmidtke, “Muslim Polemics against Judaism and 
Christianity"; idem, “Sayyid Muhammad Mahdi al-Burüjirdi al-Tabataba'i"; Moreen and 


Yeroushalmi, "The Intellectual Parameters." 
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that the biblical prophecy regarding the kingdom of God was fulfilled by the 
advent of Islam and the coming of its Prophet Muhammad. In support of his 
argument, Ismail Qazvini drew extensively on the Hebrew Bible, in particular 
the Book of Daniel. 

Anb@ al-anbiy contains twelve chapters (fas), each of which opens 
with a biblical citation in Persian and/or in Hebrew written in Perso-Arabic 
script, accompanied by an interlinear, word-for-word translation into Persian. 
Following his translation, the author adduced his interpretation of the biblical 
text (in which he relied upon Jewish and Muslim sources), introduced by the 
words “the translator says" (mutarjim guyad ). 

In Chapters One through Five, Ismail Qazvini discussed Nebuchadnezzar's 
vision of a great statue made of four metals - gold, silver, bronze, and iron - 
and Daniel's interpretation of the statue in Daniel 2:31-45 ( fasl1: dar namayis-i 
sanam), the mysterious sayings of the child Nahman from Nebuat ha-yeled 
( fasl 2: dar guzaris-i vahy-i kudak), Daniel's dream of the four beasts in Daniel 
71-28 (fasl 3: dar namayis-i Cahar hayavan), Daniel's vision of the ram, the 
goat, and the little horn in Daniel 83-27 ( fas! 4: dar namayis-i gic va buz ki 
hadrat-i Daniyal dida), and Daniel's prophecy of seventy weeks until the com- 
ing of a messiah in Daniel 93-3, 20-27 (fas! 5: dar namayis-i haftad hafta-yi 
hadrat-i Dàniyal). 

In Chapters Six through Twelve of the polemical tract, Ismail Qazvini's 
interpretation of the four kingdoms is reinforced by identifying Muhammad 
with the promised Messiah of the House of Israel. In evidence of the veracity of 
the mission of Muhammad, the author references God's answer to Habakkuk's 
prayer in Habakkuk 2:2-4 ( fasl 6: dar guzaris-i vahy-i Habaquq-i paygambar), 
the well-known verse referring to Mt. Paran in Habakkuk 3:3, 6 (fas! 7: dar 
vahy-i digar az Habaqüq),* God's speech to the nations in Isaiah 45:20—23 ( fast 
8: dar vahy-i hadrat-i Sa‘ya-yi nabiyy), the announcement of a special servant in 
Isaiah 421-4, 19-21 ( fasl 9: niz dar vahy-i hadrat-i Saya), God's salvation of all 
nations in Isaiah 51:4-6 ( fas! 10: aydan dar vahy-i hadrat-i Sa‘ya), the epilogue 
in Isaiah 59:21 ( fas! n: niz dar vahy-i hadrat-i Ša yû), and the announcement of 


12 On the corpus of Daniel literature in the Muslim tradition, see Bobzin, "Zur islamischen 
Danielrezeption"; idem, "Bemerkungen zu Daniel"; DiTommaso, Book of Daniel, 171-77, 
471-84. 

13 For the author's table of contents, see Mašhad, Astan-i Quds, Ms 23052, fols. 3v12—5rz; 
Qum, Mar‘a8i, Ms 3349, fols. 2r:6—3r:8; Qum, Mar'a&i, Ms 14043, fols. 4r:5—5v:5. 

14 However a similar verse in Deuteronomy 33:2 which is invoked by most Muslim authors 
on the Hebrew Bible is not quoted by Isma'il Qazvini. 
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a prophet like Moses in Deuteronomy 18:15-19 ( fas[ 12: dar vahy-i hadrat-i Musa 
cunanca dar asl-i Tawrat nivista Suda). 


Isma‘il Qazvini’s Sources 


Although Anba' al-anbiya’ reflects the characteristically Muslim perspective 
on Judaism and the Hebrew Bible, the range of Jewish and Muslim religious 
texts on which the author relied is comparatively wide. It is clear that Isma'il 
Qazvini relied on several works in Hebrew, Aramaic, and Persian, some of 
which were available to him in printed editions imported from Europe and the 
Ottoman Empire. While he explicitly mentions some of his sources, others 
still remain to be identified. Anba? al-anbiy@ thus gives us an idea of the type 
of texts that circulated among Iranian Jewry during the eighteenth century, 
some of which transcended the linguistic and religious boundaries of Jewish 
communities through converts to Islam. 

As previously mentioned, Ismail Qazvini drew heavily on the Jewish 
Aramaic tract Nebuat ha-yeled, in which the coming of a messiah is announced. 
In Chapter Two of Anb@ al-anbiya’, the author references various sayings of the 
child Nahman and interprets them as referring to the coming of Muhammad 
and his family (ahl-i bayt). The passages are quoted in a Perso-Arabic tran- 
scription of the original Aramaic and translated into Persian. Isma‘il Qazvini's 
source can be identified as the Hebrew book Nagid u-mesaweh (“Leader and 


15 In the various chapters of Anb@’ al-anbiya’, the following biblical verses appear in the 
original Hebrew transcribed in Perso-Arabic script, given here in order of appearance: 
Daniel 2:40-45 (fas! 1); Isaiah 28:10-13 ( fasl 2); Daniel 7:10, 18, 25-27 ( fas! 3); Daniel 8:13- 
14 ( fasl 4); Daniel 9:24 (fas! 5); Habakkuk 2:2-4 ( fas! 6); Habakkuk 3:3, 6 (fas! 7); Isaiah 
45:23 ( fas 8); Isaiah 42:1-4, 19-21 ( fas! 9); Isaiah 51:4-6 ( fas 10); Deuteronomy 18:15, 18-19; 
34:10 (faşl 12). On the transcription of the Hebrew into Perso-Arabic script as found in S17 
polemics, see Halft, "Hebrew Bible Quotations." 

16 In his Judeo-Persian philosophical work Hobot Yehudah ("Duties of Judah"), the sev- 
enteenth-century author Rabbi Yehudah ben El'azar also drew on sources in Persian, 
Hebrew, Aramaic, and even Arabic. See his Duties of Judah, English section: ii, xxi; Hebrew 
section: 11, 23. 

17 Among the descendants of the imams, Isma‘ll Qazvini explicitly mentions two sons of 
Imam Hasan (Qasim, ‘Abd Allah) and three sons of Imam Husayn (Imam Zayn al-‘Abidin, 
‘Umar, ‘Ali Asgar). He also mentions ‘Ali Akbar, another son of Imam Husayn, but, in con- 
trast to 515 tradition, he is identified by Isma'il Qazvini as ‘Ali Asgar. See Mašhad, Astàn-i 
Quds, Ms 23052, fols. 23v:1—24r:2; Qum, Mar‘a8i, Ms 3349, fol. 19v (margin); Qum, Mar‘aš1, 
Ms 14043, fol. 28r:8-28v:1. 
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Commander") by the seventeenth-century kabbalist Ya'agob ben Hayyim 
Semah, printed in Constantinople in 5486/[1725-26], in which Nebwat ha- 
yeled is included in the appendix. In Anba' al-anbiya’, Isma‘ll Qazvini explic- 
itly refers to the Hebrew book: “Nearly fifty years ago from now, a tract by the 
Jews entitled Nagid u-mesaweh was brought to the printing press to produce a 
model [...] and this book circulates among the Jews."? Thus, there is evidence 
from the earliest dated manuscript of Anba? al-anbiya’ that a printed copy of 
Nagid u-mesaweh was available in Yazd by 1766. 

More than thirty years later, in 1797, when Hajji Baba Qazvini Yazdi com- 
piled his Mahdar al-suhid, he drew on his father's Anba' al-anbiya’, but he most 
likely also had independent access to a copy of the Constantinople print of 
Nagid u-mesaweh. In Mahdar al-Suhüd, he reproduced two additional sayings 
of the child Nahman that do not appear in Ismail Qazvini's 10... 0 
Thus, it is likely that Hajji Baba Qazvini Yazdi was familiar with Hebrew and/ 
or Aramaic to some extent. 

Another Hebrew book explicitly mentioned by Ismail Qazvini, and which 
he may have accessed as a printed edition, is David Qimhi's Hebrew dictionary 
Sefer has-sorasim (“Book of the Roots").?! In Anba@ al-anbiy@, our Jewish con- 
vert to Islam repeatedly references the Hebrew expression qaw laqaw, which 
appears in Isaiah 28:10 and 13 as well as in the sayings of the child Nahman. In 
Chapter Two of his polemical treatise, Ismail Qazvini draws on Qimhi’s ex- 
planation of qaw laqaw. He states that “in the section gawah of the dictionary 
Kitab-i Sarasim, it says that the expression qaw laqaw is to be understood as 


18 See the printed edition Semah, Nagid u-mesaweh, Appendix (unpaginated). The first 
publication of Nagid u-mesaweh, printed in Amsterdam in 5472, [171-12], does not con- 
tain Nebwat ha-yeled. For details, see Tsadik, “Nineteenth Century Shi'i Anti-Christian 
Polemics,” 13. 

19 In Qum, Mar‘a8i, Ms 3349, fol. 12v:4-8, the original Persian reads as follows: 


قريب به ol‏ سال قبل از این یکی از کابهای & اسرائيل را که آن را کاب ASE‏ و مصوه ہی گویند به 


قالب خانه بردند که آن را قالب ex‏ [...] و آن کاب در ميان بنى اسرائيل متداول است. 

20 In Najaf, Madrasa-yi Ayat Allah Burüjirdi, Ms 107, fols. 6ov:2 and 61v:7, Hajji Baba Qazvini 

Yazdi’s transcription of the two Aramaic passages reads as follows (the original Aramaic 

is indicated in square brackets according to the printed text in Semah, Nagid u-mesaweh, 
Appendix): 

Gl‏ امتا آمتا ל بریاتا عابدا هد مداتا بيد بن آمتا بعالا داشا وجردین UT‏ کیبارین cada WE‏ לו 

[אתיא אומתא אומתא מזעזע ברייתא עבדא הדמדתא ביד בני אמתא בעלמא דנשה 

וחרדין גרשא גיברין חלשא והלמין קישא]. 


הר 


21 See Mašhad, Astàn-i Quds, Ms 23052, fol. 20:12; Qum, Mar'a&i, Ms 3349, fol. 17r:1; Qum, 


הי 


Mar'a&i, Ms 14043, fol. 25r:7. 
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follows: ‘The prophets are commanding, command upon command."?? 
Although gaw laqaw literally means “line by line,’ Qimhi takes the expression to 
be similar in meaning to the preceding phrase saw lasaw (Isaiah 28:10, 13), and 
translates both as “precept upon precept.” Based on this explanation, Ismail 
Qazvini interprets qaw laqaw as an annunciation of the Prophet Muhammad, 
whom he designates as “the sign of command, measure, and law" (nisan-i 
Jarman va andaza va šarr'at).23 The Sefer has-Sorasim was printed repeatedly in 
Rome, Naples, Constantinople, Salonica, Venice, and elsewhere from the sec- 
ond half of the fifteenth century onwards.?^ It is thus not unlikely that Isma‘ll 
Qazvini had access to one of the printed copies of Qimhi's dictionary in Yazd, 
which had circulated in the Jewish community. 

Moreover, Isma‘ll Qazvini explicitly refers in Anb@ al-anbiy@ to the ac- 
count of Jewish history Ta'rih-i Yusifun ("The History of Josippon"). This is 
probably Sefer Josippon (“The Book of Josippon”), a tenth-century compilation 
in Hebrew that was particularly popular among Jewish communities in the 
Middle East.25 He paraphrases a passage from “the end of the third chapter" 
(ahir-i fasl-i siyyum) of Ta’rth-i Yusifun, in which the beginning of the fourth 
kingdom - as announced by Daniel - is equated with the establishment of 
the Hasmonean dynasty? The length of the Hasmonean reign is calculated 


GEI 


22 In Qum, Mar‘aéi, Ms 3349, fol. 17r11-14, Ismail Qazvini's Persian adaptation reads as fol- 
lows (the original Hebrew passage is indicated in square brackets according to the printed 
edition, Qimhi, Sefer has-Sorasim, col. 435): 


مترجم كويد که: در کاب شاراشيم که از كابباى ₪ است در فصل $$ [MP]‏ گفته است که معنى 


قو لاقاو [קו 192[ آن است که "فرمان دهند پیغمبران» فرمان بعد فرمان“ [וכן pia ap? sp‏ אחר בנין, 
בלומר ond ny‏ הנביאים mn‏ אחר מצוה ויבנו להם בנין אחר בנין, בי המצוה והחוקה במו 
{pian‏ 

23 See Mašhad, Astàn-i Quds, Ms 23052, fol. 19v12; Qum, Mar'a&i, Ms 3349, fol. 16va; Qum, 
Mar asi, Ms 14043, fol. 24v:1. 

24 For details, see Kogel, “Le‘azim in David Kimhi’s Sefer ha-shorashim,’ 184-86. 

25 See Dönitz, Überlieferung und Rezeption des Sefer Yosippon, 103-22; Vollandt, "Ancient 
Jewish Historiography in Arabic Garb.’ 

26 In Qum, Mar'asi, Ms 3349, fol. 24r:5-8, Isma‘il Qazvini's paraphrase reads as follows: 


در تاريخ يوسفون در آخر فصل سیم گفته که ابتداى يادشاهى ملکوت چهارم با ابتداى پادشاهی هشمونائم 
که یی از پادشاهان بی اسرائیل بود Bly‏ بود» و از ابتدای بادشاهی هشمونايم تا خراب شدن بيت 


المقدس در > a:b A:‏ دواست و شش سال گذشته بود. 
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as “206 years" until the destruction of the Second Temple.”’ It remains unclear 
whether Isma‘ll Qazvini had immediate access to the Sefer Josippon and, if so, 
on which Hebrew, ( Judeo-)Arabic or, perhaps, Judeo-Persian version he relied.28 

Besides Jewish sources, Ismail Qazvini made use of a Muslim historio- 
graphical work as a source in his composition of Anba' al-anbiya’. He explicitly 
mentions the Persian universal history Rawdat al-safa? fi strat al-anbiy@ wa-l- 
muluk wa-l-hulafa’ ("Garden of Purity concerning the Biography of Prophets, 
Kings, and Caliphs”) by the Timürid historian Muhammad ibn H“andsah ibn 
Mahmud Mirhwand (d. 903/1498).2? Isma‘il Qazvini paraphrases a passage 
from this work in which the story of the rebuilding of the Ka‘ba in Mecca is 
told.3? According to the account (which first appeared in Ibn Ishaq’s Stra), the 
35-year-old Muhammad, who was not yet aware of his mission, was entrusted 
by the Qurays to put the Black Stone of the Kaba back in place. The choice of 
Muhammad is interpreted by Isma‘ll Qazvini, in line with Muslim tradition, as 
the annunciation of his prophethood. Since Rawdat al-safa’ was not yet print- 
ed when Ismail Qazvini composed Anba' al-anbiya’, he must have accessed the 
historiographical work in manuscript form.?! 


27  This(unhistorical) calculation is not unknown in Jewish tradition. See Atlas and Perlmann, 
“Saadia on the Scroll of the Hasmonaeans,’ 10-11; Kasher, “The Historical Background of 
Megillath Antiochus,” 223-24. 

28 Iwas unable to identify the above-mentioned paraphrase in the available editions of the 
Hebrew (see Josippon [Josef ben Gorion], Sefer Josippon) and (Judeo-)Arabic versions 
(see The Arabic Josippon) of the Sefer Josippon, as well as in a Judeo-Persian translation of 
the work as preserved in Cincinnati, Hebrew Union College—Jewish Institute of Religion, 
Klau Library, Ms 2191, 373 fols. (unfoliated), completed in Av 5686/[August 1926] (a mi- 
crofilm of the manuscript is available in Jerusalem, National Library of Israel, CIN 2191; 
I thank Ofir Haim for drawing my attention to the Judeo-Persian version of the Sefer 
Josippon). For a description of this manuscript, see Spicehandler, “A Descriptive List of 
Judeo-Persian Manuscripts,” 130. 

Fragments of a Hebrew version that circulated among Iranian Jews are preserved in 
New York, Jewish Theological Seminary, Ms 8618.4, fols. 50v—37r (foliated backwards), 
presumably dating from the nineteenth century (not seen by me). For a description of 
this manuscript, see Moreen, Catalog of Judeo-Persian Manuscripts, 398. 

29 See Mašhad, Astàn-i Quds, Ms 23052, fol. 17r:5; Qum, Mar'asi, Ms 3349, fol.ı4r:2; Qum, 
Mar'a3i, Ms 14043, fol. 20v:9. On Mirhwand and his work, see Beveridge and Manz, 
“Mirkhand.’ 

30 Compare, for instance, Qum, Mar‘asi, Ms 3349, fol. 14r:2-3, with the printed edition 
Mirhwand, Rawdat al-safa’, vol. 2, 41. 

31 On printed editions of the work, dating from the thirteenth/nineteenth century, see 
Dari‘a, vol. 11, 296-97. 
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The Four Kingdoms in the Book of Daniel 


As a Jewish convert to 515 Islam, Ismà'il Qazvini had access to internal Jewish 
debates on philology, exegesis, and theology. In Anba' al-anbiya’, he identified 
differences between the arguments of Jewish scholars and reinterpreted them 
in favor of Islam in order to authenticate the claim to superiority over Judaism 
(and other religions). A particularly interesting example of this strategy is his 
discussion of the various interpretations of the four kingdoms in Daniel 2:31- 
45. These earthly kingdoms are identified by Abraham ibn Ezra (1089-1164) 
and other medieval Jewish exegetes with several successive empires. 

Ibn Ezra's commentary on Daniel is extant in two different recensions of 
the text, written during his travels through Italy and France.?? The long com- 
mentary was included in various editions of the Migraot Gedolot (“Great 
Scriptures").3? It is known that Jewish readers in the early modern Ottoman 
Empire had a renewed interest in Ibn Ezra's commentaries on the Bible.?^ 
Such an interest may also have existed among the Jewish communities in Iran. 
Although it is uncertain how Isma‘il Qazvini accessed Ibn Ezra's commentary 
on Daniel, it is likely that he had access to a printed copy of the Miqra’ot Gedolot 
in Yazd. It is beyond doubt that Ismail Qazvini was well-informed about the 
different Jewish interpretations of the dream-visions in the book of Daniel. 

In the long reception history of the four-kingdom schema, Jewish scholars 
traditionally identified the first three kingdoms with the empires of Babylon, 
Persia/Media, and Greece. Ismail Qazvini summarizes this argument as 
follows: 


The translator says: For that reason, the Jewish scholars agree that the 
first kingdom represents Nebuchadnezzar, his son, and his grandson, 
who ruled for seventy years. The second kingdom represents the kings 
of the Zoroastrians, of whom the first ones were Darab 1 and Cyrus, and 


32 The short version was completed in Rome or Lucca before 1145. The long commentary 
was written in Rouen ten years later. For an edition of the short version, see Ibn Ezra, 
The Short Commentary on the Book of Daniel (I thank Saskia Dönitz for making the edition 
available to me). For thelong commentary, see Sela and Freudenthal, "Abraham Ibn Ezra's 
Scholarly Writings," 18, 21, 26, no. 7, 43-44, no. 51. 

33 The Migraot Gedolot are large editions of the biblical text in Hebrew with the Aramaic 
translation (Onkelos) and various rabbinic commentaries that were frequently printed in 
Venice in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and which circulated among Jews in 
Europe and the Middle East. See Levy, “Rabbinic Bibles,’ 66-67, 69, 79, n. 2. 

34 See Schmidtke and Adang, "Ahmad b. Mustafa Tashkubrizade's (d. 968/1561) Polemical 
Tract,” 81. 
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the last one Darab the Last. They ruled as kings for fifty-four years, in 
which they had conquered the whole earth. The third kingdom repre- 
sents Alexander the Greek, who had [also] conquered the whole earth. 
His reign and the reign of his four successors, who had divided the land 
among them, endured for a hundred-eighty years. 


The identity of the fourth kingdom, however, was controversial among Jewish 
scholars. Isma‘ll Qazvini presents three different interpretations. Regarding the 
first group of Jewish scholars who identified the fourth kingdom with Rome, he 
states that “one group agrees upon the Romans, who after the end of the rule of 
Alexander appeared, as they argue on the basis of their own history 6 

With the advent of Arab-Muslim rule, medieval Jewish exegetes such as 
Sa‘adya Gaon (880-942), Abraham bar Hiyya (d. ca. 1136), and Abraham ibn 
Daud (ca. 110-80) revised the traditional schema and included the so-called 
kingdom of Ishmael into the prophecy of the four kingdoms.?” Ismail Qazvini 
presents the interpretation of this second group of Jewish scholars as corre- 
sponding to a combination of the Romans (i.e. Byzantium/Christianity) and 
the Qedarites (i.e. the Arabs/Muslims) under the category of the fourth king- 
dom: “Another group agrees that they are to be identified with the Romans and 
the Qedarites [my italics ۴ 

In contrast to other Jewish scholars, Ibn Ezra went even further in his in- 
terpretation of the four kingdoms. In his commentary on Daniel 2:39, he sub- 
sumed the Romans (Kittim) under the Greeks, leaving room for Arab-Muslim 
rule as a distinct fourth kingdom.?? This interpretation was known to Isma'il 
Qazvini. He described Ibn Ezra's position as follows: “One of their scholars 
called Ibn Ezra rejected their arguments. He said that the fourth kingdom rep- 
resents the kingdom of the Qedarites alone and maintained that the Romans 
are part of the [kingdom of the] Greeks.”4° 


35 See below, Appendix, section 2. 

36 See below, Appendix, section 5. 

37 See Cohen, A Critical Edition, 237-40; Roth, Jews, Visigoths, and Muslims, 206-08; Alfonso, 
Islamic Culture Through Jewish Eyes, 98-101; Wechsler, “Four Empires.’ See also van 
Bekkum, “Four Kingdoms Will Rule,” 12-17. 

The historian Eliyahu Capsali (ca. 1485-1555) identified the fourth kingdom with 
Ottoman rule. See Jacobs, Islamische Geschichte in jüdischen Chroniken, 142. 

38 See below, Appendix, section 5. 

39 Based on Targum Onkelos to Numbers 24:24, Ibn Ezra identified Kittim with Aram, and 
both Kittim and Aram with Greece. For details, see Dénitz, Uberlieferung und Rezeption 
des Sefer Yosippon, 148-50. 

40 See below, Appendix, section 5. 
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Isma‘il Qazvini disagreed with Ibn Ezra's interpretation. He further dis- 
tinguishes between the Arabs before the advent of Islam (Araban pis az 
paygambar) and Muslims (Qaydariyya). By quoting from Nebu’at ha-yeled, he 
identifies the “clay” (hdsap) and the “loam” (tina?) with the pre-Islamic Arabs, 
from whom the Prophet Muhammad was descended.^! Since the Arabs were 
contemporaries of the Byzantine Empire (ie. the Romans represented in 
Daniel by the "iron") and both the "clay" and the "iron" are part of the same 
kingdom (Daniel 2:41), he classifies them together as the fourth kingdom. 
Ismail Qazvini concludes: 


The fourth kingdom represents the Romans and the Arabs before the 
Prophet [Muhammad], not the Qedarites who are at the beginning of 
Islam, as Ibn Ezra said. It became also clear that Ibn Ezra's argument that 
the Romans are part of the [kingdom of the] Greeks is false. Instead, it 
became clear from Daniel that the Greeks represent the third kingdom.^? 


To summarize, while Babylon is identified by Ismail Qazvini with the first king- 
dom, Persia and Media are classified together as the second kingdom. Greece 
is identified with the third kingdom, and Rome and the pre-Islamic Arabs are 
classified as the fourth. 

Finally, God's kingdom “that shall never be destroyed" (Daniel 2:44) is iden- 
tified by Ismail Qazvini with “the kingdom of Islam" (malakut-i Islam).^^ Just 
as “a stone [...] crushed the iron, the bronze, the clay, the silver, and the gold" 
(Daniel 2:45), Islam will prevail over all earthly kingdoms, representing the ad- 
vent of eternal divine rule through the Prophet Muhammad.“ 


41 See below, Appendix, section 6. 

42 A similar argument already appears in the Daniel commentary of the tenth-century 
Karaite exegete Yefet ben *Eli. See his Commentary on the Book of Daniel, English section: 
12-13; Arabic section: 28-30. For other Karaite commentaries on Daniel, see Shaked, "Two 
Judaeo-Iranian Contributions." 

43 See below, Appendix, section 6. 

44 See Mašhad, Astàn-i Quds, Ms 23052, fol. 3v:g—11; Qum, Mar‘ati, Ms 3349, fol. 21:3--6; Qum, 
Mar'a&i, Ms 14043, fol. 4r:1—5. 

45 See Mašhad, Astan-i Quds, Ms 23052, fol. 1v:5-15 Qum, Mar'asi, Ms 3349, fol. 9r:7-12; 
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Qum, Mar'asi, Ms 14043, fols. 13v:5-14ra. 
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Twelver S11 Reception of Anba' al-anbiya? 


As we have seen, in Anb@’ al-anbiy@ Isma‘ll Qazvini drew upon a series of 
Jewish sources that had previously been hardly accessible or inaccessible to 
native Muslim readership. Through his discussion of the different positions in 
a Persian polemical work, Jewish debates on theology were no longer beyond 
the reach of Imami scholars. It is thus not surprising that Jewish religious texts 
and arguments, such as Ismail Qazvini's interpretation of the kingdoms in 
Daniel, transcended the religious boundaries and emerged in later Sri polemi- 
cal works against Judaism (and Christianity). $17 scholars drew explicitly on 
his authority as a Jew who had accepted Islam. 

Among the Imami polemicists who incorporated Isma‘ll Qazvini’s presenta- 
tion of the positions of Ibn Ezra and other Jewish exegetes on the four king- 
doms into their own works is Mulla ‘Ali ibn Mawla Jamsid Nuri Mazandarani 
Isfahani (d. 1246/1831).*6 In his Persian polemical tract Hujjat al-Islam (“Proof 
of Islam"), otherwise known as Burhan al-milla ("Proof of the Religion"), Mulla 
‘Ali Nuri quotes verbatim from Anb@ al-anbiya’*’ This work, dedicated to the 
Qajar ruler Fath ‘Ali Sàh (r. 1212/1797-1250/1834), was completed in 1232/1817 as 
a reply to the Anglican missionary Henry Martyn (1781-1812). The extant two 
dozen manuscripts suggest that Mulla ‘Ali Nuri's polemic circulated widely in 
Iran and India.“ The following instance in the text, in which the author di- 
rectly refers to Isma'il Qazvini, suggests that Mulla ‘Alt Nar had immediate 
access to Anba@ al-anbiy@: 


One of theJewish scholars who had accepted Islam with dignity and who 
carefully extracted the complete truth of Islam from the books of the 
prophets [...], said as follows: [... ].*? 


The example of Isma‘ll Qazvini and his polemical treatise shows that Jewish 
converts to Islam were important cross-cultural intermediaries and go- 
betweens, who played a significant role in interreligious exchanges. Through 


46 On Nüri, see Aminrazavi, “Mulla ‘Ali Nun.” 
47 See below, Appendix, sections 2 and 5 (passages in bold). 
48 For the extant manuscripts of the work, see Dari‘a, vol. 6, 257, no. 1408; Mu'jam, vol. 3, 
73-74, no. 5080; DINA, vol. 4, 498-99; FANHA, vol. 12, 596-98. 
وه‎  InNun,Hujjat al-Islam, 55, the original Persian reads as follows: 
آمده بود و از کتب انیا به اهتمام تام حقیت اسلام‎ el و یعضی از علماى يبود که به شرف قبول‎ 
[214 را استنباط و استخراج نود [...] كفت‎ 
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the composition of Anb@ al-anbiya’, Ismail Qazvini made the internal Jewish 
debate on the interpretation of the four kingdoms in the Book of Daniel acces- 
sible in a Persian translation to his Sri co-religionists and thus expanded their 
traditional set of polemical themes, motifs, and arguments against Judaism. 

The present study hopes to encourage further research on the dissemina- 
tion of Jewish texts in early modern Iran, either in printed or in manuscript 
form, and in particular on the biblical and exegetical material that crossed the 
cultural-religious boundaries of Jewish communities and thus enriched the in- 
tellectual encounters between Jews and 515 Muslims. 


Appendix 


In what follows I offer a first edition of the beginning of Chapter One of Ismail 
Qazvinr's ۸۵6 al-anbiya’, as found in the earliest known manuscript, Qum, Mar‘as}, 
Ms 3349, fols. 4r:1-8r:1.50 It was collated with the corresponding passages in Mašhad, 
Astan-i Quds, Ms 23052, fols. 5r1—9v:9, and Qum, Mar‘afi, Ms 14043, fols. 5v:5-11v:5, as 
indicated by the annotations in the apparatus. The orthographical peculiarities of the 
time have been modernized. The following sigla have been used in the edition: 


6 Qum, Marsi, Ms 3349 
| Mašhad, Astàn-i Quds, Ms 23052 


e Qum, Mar‘asi, Ms 14043 

- words/passages that do not appear 
+ additional words/passages 

0 conjectural additions by the editor 
0 biblical quotations 


bold passages that agree with Mulla Ali Nūr?’s Hujjat al-Islam, according to the edi- 
tion by Hamid Naji Isfahani 


50  Iwishto thank Hassan Ansari and Reza Pourjavady for their help in reading some difficult 
passages in the text. 
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[1] فصل اول" در نمایش صنم: در فصل دويم52 کاب دانیال مذکور است به زبان عبری که ما حصل 
مضمون آنة5 آن است54 که: [در سال دويم پادشاهی بخت‌النصر در شبی از شبها خوابى ديد و آن 
ols‏ را فراموش کرد. و به سبب آن خواب احوال او متغير شد و e‏ و منجمين را طلبید و كفت 
که: من علامتی در خواب دیده‌ام و فراموش کرده‌ام. می خواهم که آن علامت را با تعبیر آن به من 
بگوئید. ایشان به زبان آرمیت در جواب گفتند که: پادشاه در 16 بزيد!ةة خواب خود را به بندگان 
خود بكو تا تعبیر آن را بیان كنند.56 بخت‌النصر در جواب كفت که: من خواب خود را فراموش 
کرده‌ام. اگر چنانچه آن57 خواب را به من خبر ندهيد و تعبیر آن را نگوئید» خانه‌های شما را مزبله قرار 
می دهم وشا را پاره پاره می کنم. و هر كاه آن خواب را به من خبر دهید» أسبت به شما احسان بسیار 
خواهم کرد و چند مرتبة ميان او و ایشان كفت و شنید Brak‏ بالاخره9؟ گفتند که: ای پادشاه» 
چنین کاری از اسان نمی al‏ و در روی زمين هیچ كس אש کاری نی تواند کرد. و بعد از 
آن6۶ بخت النصر از این Sl‏ در غضب Bek‏ ام به قتل تمام علمای بابل Fea‏ چون طلب دانیال 
واصحاب او که از dha‏ اسرای بنى اسرائیل بودند»۹5 کردند که ایشان را نيز به قتل رسانند» שש از 


ee فصل اول:‎ os» 

2 فصل 3 + ان + 

3 مضمون آن: مضمواش» م. 
54 أن است: اين است» Î‏ " 


t NY te پادشاه در‎ 55 


8 شد: واقع eas‏ ا + 

وو بالاخره: در آآخر جواب» أ م. 

6o‏ ای يادشاه جنين كارى از انسان نمی آید: ای پادشاه از انسان جنين كارى بر نمی آیده أ ای 
پادشاه از انسان این كار بر نمی آید» م. 

1 چنین: ۳ + 

2 بعد از )6-30 | t‏ 

63 در غضب شد: + و أم. 

of 64‏ فرمود» أ م» + و» t‏ 

ey 65‏ تدز اک die‏ و wag Slee‏ یی ל 
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آریک جلاد پرسید که باعث قتل ما و این جماعت چیست؟ جلاد 425 SOL]‏ را نقل کرد. دانیال 
گفت: تعجیل در قتل ایشان نکن ٩8‏ تا من به نزد پادشاه روم. چون*٩‏ به نزد پادشاه رفت» از او مبلت 
طلبید در قتل ابشان و وعده کرد که خواب را و تعبیر OT‏ را" خبر دهد. پادشاه او را مبلت داد. انگاه 
dlls‏ به GE‏ خود مراجعت نود و با lel‏ خود قصه را نقل نمودا7 و72 با يكديكر Gus‏ غمودند که 
بر درگاه Al‏ تضرع و زاری asl‏ تا خدای تعالی آن خواب را بر ایشان کشف BAS‏ چون شب 
شد. خدای ש(017% خواب را بر ایشان کشف کرد.7 بعد از آن*7 دانيال بعد از حمد و Al cle‏ به 
شكرانة این نعمت آریک جلاد را بر آن1 مطلع گردانید. آزیک به تعجیل دانيال ,4881 نزد پادشاه 


6 שש e-‏ م 

67 گفت: فرمود كه أم. 

8 تعجیل در قتل olal‏ نکن: در قتل ola‏ تعجیل مکن» أ م. 
و6 چون: + دانیال» e!‏ 

70 وتعبیر آن را: أ م؛ -» ی. 

(lef و قصه را با اصحاب خود نقل‎ ox خود قصه را نقل‎ cell, n 
e! و الشان»‎ 72 

3 بر م؛ دن أى. 

4 خواب را: مشکل راء أ م. 

5 کشف كند: حل (bey‏ 

6 خدای تعالى: حضرت باری ع ael‏ تاويل» أ م. 

77 %ג: نمود» أ م. 

8 بعد از آن: پس» | + 

79 وشاى: و شکر» م. 

Ton 80‏ جلاد را: + طلبيد» م. 

ee ol, 8‏ بر این» | ی. 

82 گدانید: ساخت» أ م. 

3 به تعجيل دانيال را: دانيال را به تعجیل» | م. 
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رسانید و به پادشاه كفت که بر دانیال خواب و تعبیر آن کشف شده.* پادشاه8 با دانیال۹* كفت که 
ole sl‏ مرا ہی دانی و تعبیر آن را می گوئی؟ دانيال كفت که این سر را هيج كس از بنی آدم87 
نی تواند گفت. clus lal‏ تعالی 89 می داند و می خواهد که در Cl‏ خواب ترا90 خبر دهد از اموری 
که بعد از این خواهد شد. تو ای پادشاه در خواب ديدى که صغم Ss‏ در برابر تو ایستاده بود كه 
سر آن ee‏ طلا بود» و سینه و بازوی آن نقره بود» و شک و رااش مس بود» و ساق پای او از اهن 
بود» و پاهای او بعضی از آهن بود و بعضی از سفال بود. بعد از آن دیدی که سنکی به خودی خود 
Dl ary (|‏ = خرده شد و زده شد بر پاهای او که از اهن و سفال بود و حرد oS‏ 
تمامی آهن و سفال و مس و نقره و طلا راء و باد آنها را مثل كود خرمن تابستانى متفرق ساخته و94 
اثری از آنها باق نماند. و آن سنگ مثل كوه عظیمی؟* شد و eU‏ روی زمين از آن پر شد. این است 
خواب تو و تعبیر آن چنین Soul‏ ای پادشاه که پادشاه يادشاهان97 كه خدای98 اسمان است پادشاهی 


84 א نزد پادشاه رسانید و به پادشاه گفت که بر دانیال خواب و تعبیر آن کشف شده: نزد پادشاه 
آورد بعرض پادشاه رسانید که دانیال آمده که حکایت خواب را با تعبير آن بیان سازده أ بنزد 
شاه آورد و بعرض پادشاه رسانید دانیال آمده که حکایت خواب را با تعبير آن بیان سازد» م. 

85 پادشاه: + او را نزد خود طلبید و أ م. 

6 دانیال: او م. 

7 اين سررا هیچ کس ازب آدم: هیچ كس ازبنى آدم اين سر راء أب این سر را ازب آدم هیچ کس» م. 

(b اما:‎ 88 

89 = تعالى: + كه ای أ. 

مو cd;‏ أم. 

دو خواهد شد: واقع خواهد شد أ م. 

92 :ה بزرگ» Í‏ 1 

3و کود: کرد آم. 

08 3-4 

95 عظیمی: عظیم» f‏ 

6 خواب تو و تعبیر ان چنین است: تعبیر خواب توه م. 

7و پادشاهان: + است» م. 


8 خدای: + زمين وه | م. 
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و حسن و قوت و عت به تو g ala‏ مسلط کرد ترا بر POE‏ زمين از بنى آدم و حیوانات | 
و مرغان هوا. توق» أن سر كه در صم של بود. و بعد از تو بر خيزد91! پادشاه ديكر كه از تو Jc‏ 
باشد» و پادشاه سيم كه به مس تشبيه شده» مسلط بر تمام روى زمين شوده108.)10 

[2] مترجم گوید: Sly‏ علماى یمود اتفاق دارند194 که مراد از ملكوت اول بخت النصر و بسر اوه و 
بسر بسر او ul‏ 10 ايام پادشاهی ایشان به alin‏ سال كشيد. و مراد از ملكوت دوع پادشاهان 
مجوسند که اول ایشان داراب اول و كورش بودند**! و AT‏ ايشان داراب AT‏ بود.07" و ايام پادشاهی 
ایشان به پنجاه و جهار سال كشيد» که تام روى زمين را مسخر موده بودند. و مراد از ملكوت سيم 
اسکندر یونانی است که تام روی زمين را مسخر موده toy‏ که ایام پادشاهی 1851 و چهار يادشاه 
بعد109 او که زمین را در ميان خود قسمت نوده بودند صد" و هشتاد سال Mat‏ و کاب دانیال با 


قول12 اشان ply‏ است. 


وو داد: داده است» + 

Ven) + ساكان:‎ 0 

101 و بعد از تو بر خیزد: و بر خيزد بعد از تو» م. 

2 مسلط بر تمام روی زمين شود: بر تمام روی زمين مسلط شود؛ d‏ بر e‏ روی زمين مسلط خواهد 
شد» + 

3 سفر دانيال ۳۹-۱:۲. 

104 اتفاق دارند: متفقند Î‏ " 

5 است: c-‏ م. 

106 و کورش بودند: -» م. 

7 بود: - م. 

c- | 8‏ م. 

9 بعد: + از» + 

110 صد: یکصد» i‏ 

cos 1n‏ الاسلام» ۵۵: ”و نيز BE‏ علماى يبود را اتفاق بر این است که مراد از ملکوت اول 
مخت نصر و پسر اوه و پسر بسر اوست که مدت پادشاهی ایشان به هفتاد سال كشيد. و مراد 
از ملکوت 249 پادشاهان مجوسند که اول ایشان داراب AT‏ بود كه مدت پادشاهی ola‏ به 
6 و جهار سال كشيد» که تمام روی زمين را مسخر تموده بودند. و مراد از ملکوت سیم 
اسکندر يونانى است که تام روی زمين را مسخر موده بود» و ایام پادشاهی او و چهار يادشاه 
بعد از او که زمين را در ميان خود قسمت ,رده بودند صد و هشتاد سال “AES‏ 


112 قول: اقوال» م 
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2 וו 


Ti‏ ی یی گفته و الفاظ او این است: مک را يفا 


7 


Novy e Neo vey را‎ ₪; 
ودى حزيتا‎ 2 m تديق‎ cd 13 e Ms وحاشل 3 وكبرزلا دی‎ bay 3 كبرزلا 1 قابل دی‎ 
3 Kí Aor 0 co^ 320 7 Wow wr o ورا 562 هو‎ 2 


de بر باه كل‎ Neos اوه ل ملكو بل‎ Y Ua, 


دی E‏ معارب Ges ee, Rb‏ 
قينا ومیته ds se‏ ودی 5 Via‏ معارب كس Lb‏ معارین غون بزرغ סג ولا شون ia‏ 
دنا عم دنا كد ns {Lins PI nay Yiu,‏ 

Can 7) [4]‏ [پادشاهی چهارم باشد قوی مثل آهن» Sl?‏ آهن خورد می XS‏ و می تراشد هر جيز 
راء و مثل آهن که می شکند همه اينان را جرد کند و بشکند. و al‏ دیدی که پاهای او وانگشتان 
و" بعضی از آنها سفال کوزه‌گری و بعضی از آنها آهن oy‏ پادشاهی در دو صنف باشد. و از قوت 
آهن باشد با آن» همچنانکه دیدی که آهن بر هم زده شده بود به سفال گل. وانگشتان پاهای او بعضى 


ز آنها آهن بود و بعضی از آنا سفال بود: از بعضی پادشاهی باشد قوی و از بعضی باشد ضعیف. و ad]‏ 
دیدی آهن را بر هم زده شده و Lyle‏ شده77 به سفال کل: مخلوط شده‌گان باشند فرزند آدم و نباشند 
با هم آميخته شده‌گان یکی به یکی» همچنین که آهن Lie‏ نشود به سفال). 

[5] مترجم كويد كه: چون" ملکوت چهارم ازع * ببغمبران معين نشده است» و مثل آن سه ملکوت 


تصرح o‏ است»120 لهذا ns‏ يبود در تعيين آن خلاف کرده‌اند و سه فرقه شده‌اند :121 فرقه‌ای 122 بر 


o 


113 ندیق: دقیق» -e‏ 


A 114‏ =( 
on 115‏ دانیال ۴۰:۲ Fr‏ לבו רְבִיעֲאָה תָּהֲוְא תַקִיפָה دمجرؤم apa‏ די פַרְזְלָא pia‏ וְחֲשֵׁל 


TT Es es 


TEs Ts 


M مود‎ Dv Iwo לֶא‎ i > S mm Dy 2 agas 
ב‎ z| 6 
plc و خلوط شده:‎ 117 
مترجم كريد كه چون: -» أ‎ 8 
+ i coke خن:‎ 119 
م‎ i cals أشده است:‎ 120 
1 شده‌اند: شدند»‎ 1 


2 فرفه‌ای: و فرقه» | n‏ 
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آنند که قياصرهاند که بعد از آن clas‏ پادشاهی اسکندر به هم رسيدهاند»*12 و از کتب לכ خود 
Dol‏ جند بريا کرده‌اند. و طائفة دیگربر آنند که مراد از ایشان قیاصره و قیداریه اند. ویکی از علمای oll‏ 
که او را این ו ہی گویند» Wal‏ ایشان را رد کرده و كفته که مراد از ملکوت چهارم ملکوت 
قیداریه است به Sle‏ و قیاصره را از جملة اسکندریه قرار داده27120 اما نظر بصفاتی که حضرت 
دانیال از برای ملكوت چهارم گفته است» با انضمام وحی کودک خن ابن Az‏ مر‌دود است 
$e) 3274‏ 

0 (وجه) ) اول ST‏ 2951 وحی کودک که إن شاء الله بعد از این مذکور خواهد شد در 34" 
Ub NUT‏ دامطا» 0 بعنى این مد باشد از سفال P‏ گل بیرون آمده. معلوم می شود كه مراد 


123 أن قضای: -» م. 

4 رسیده‌اند: رسیدند» م. 

iss‏ ابن عزرا: ابن عذراه م. 

126 داده: داده‌اند؛ oala dd‏ است» م. 

7 نورى» aS‏ الاسلام» ۵۵: "و چون ملکوت چهارم از SUS‏ پیخمبران تعيين و تصریم نيافته 
چون آن ملکوتهای سه كله از صریم عبارات ييعمبران مراد معن تود GUE‏ بهود در לשבו 
مراد از آن اختلاف cos‏ سه فرقه شده‌اند: [۱]: فرقه‌ای از ايشان بر آنند که قیاصره‌اند که بعد 
از انقضای دور پادشاهی اسکندر > هم رسیده‌اند» و از کتب تواريخ خود اقامة lial‏ چند 
نموده» بر این رأى هی باشند. [۲]: و BS‏ دیگر بر آنند که مراد قیاصره و قيداريهاند» و مقصود 
oU‏ از las‏ ملكوت اسلام است که به حقيقت و حقیت ملكوت ph‏ او را نام است. 
[۳]: و HE‏ اين دو فرقه یکی از علمای dll‏ است که او را o‏ عزرا نام است» clie.‏ 
ورزیده Wal‏ هر دو طائفه را رد موده» فرید در رأى گردیده» كفت كه مراد از ملکوت 
جهارم ملكوت قيداريه به ales‏ است» و قياصره را در les‏ ملكوت سيم ملکوت اسکندریه 


معين ساخته الشف * 


2 
18 ابن be‏ ابن عذرا» + 
9 از: gc‏ 
130 נבואת הילד (צמח, נגיד ומצוה, נספח): m‏ חסף טינא דאמלטא. 


t5 Qu. 131 
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از سفال و گل که در این مقام مذکور است عربانئد132 که پیش از بيغمير بوده‌اند. و هر گاه معلوم 
شد که مراد از سفال و گل كه حضرت دانیال آن را به پادشاه ضعیف تعبير نموده**1 عربان پیش از 
پیغمبرند» بس بايد که این قیاصره باشند134 چون با عربان معاصر بوده‌اند» جه حضرت دانيال ملکوت 
چهارم را به cel‏ و سفال تشبيه کرده. بس از قول کودک و حضرت دانیال معلوم می شود كه مراد 
از آهن قیاصره باشند. و مراد از ملکوت چهارم قیاصره و عربان پیش از پیغمبر باشند»135 نه قیداریه 
که اول اسلام اند چنانچه ابن عزرا گفته. و Lal‏ معلوم شد بطلان قول ابن S61,‏ قیاصره را 
جزء ملکوت اسکندریه می داند» جه از قول دانیال معلوم شده که اسکندریه 137 ملکوت سیم EET.‏ 
قول کودک و دانیال نيز در LAI‏ قیاصره138 چهارم معين شد. بس هر دو قول ابن عزرا139 مردود است. 
[7] وجه دوي ST‏ حضرت دانیال در صفت ملکوت چهارم گفته است که آهن و سفال با يكرك 40 
bye‏ شوند.!14 اما با هم اميخته أشوند» يعنى ميان OW‏ تزويج واقع أشود» چنانجه علمای يبود نيز به اين 
معنى تصريح کرده‌اند و آنچه ثابت شده از آثار آن است که ميان OUI‏ تزويج نمی شد142 زيراة14 هر یک 
مذهبی داشتند144 و غرض ایشان پادشاهی و سلطنت oy‏ ₪ اقامت دين و مذهب. پس بعد از آنکه 


2 مراد از سفال و گل که در این مقام مذکور است عربانند: مراد از سفال و كل عربانند که 
در اين مقام مذکور شده» م. 

133 تعبير نموده: تفسیر نموده» Í‏ م. 

4 پس بايد که این قیاصره باشند: بس بايد که آهن قیاصره باشد » م. 

5 باشند: باشد» م. 

6 ابن عزرا: ابن عذراء م. 

7 اسكندريه: + از أ + 

8 قیاصره: + از ملكوت» 1 

وود ان عورا ابن dole‏ م. 

qe با‎ SS با‎ 140 

141 شوند: کدند» . 

142 نی شد: واقع نمی شده م. 

3 زيرا: زيرا كه أم. 


4 داشتند: داشته‌اند» + 
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مسلط می شدند»145 به ملکتی با ایشان مخلوط می شدند.6 اما چون در مذهب موافق ایشان نبودند»147 
Oil‏ تزويج واقع نمی شد. بخلاف قیداریه که غرض Michel olal‏ دين و مذهب بود و هر كاه 
Eia‏ بر ملکتی ہی شدند» ایشان را داخل اسلام ہی کردند و149 ميان day OUI‏ واقع می شد. پس 
جون اين صفت بر قيداريه صدق ندارد و بر قیاصره صدق دارد» بايد که مراد از ملکوت چهارم 


عربان پیش از پیغمبر و قياصره به Sle‏ باشند» و قيداريه از ملكوت ينهم باشند. [...] 
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Al-Shidyaq-Lee Version (1857): An Example of a 
Non-Synchronous Nineteenth-Century Arabic Bible 


Rana Issa 


Introduction 


After France got the famous Egyptian, "Luxor" obelisk at Place de Concorde in 
the centre of Paris, in 1833, some forty years later, a similar edifice of Pharaonic 
architecture landed in London to great pomp and circumstance. The obelisk 
which was a gift from Egypt's ruler Muhammad Ali was testimony to the 
Imperial power of Britain. There was great cost involved in moving the piece, 
which required innovative and highly skilled marine engineersto build a special 
vessel that could handle the staggering size of the monument. The obelisk 
which today stands by the Victoria Embankment is at about twenty-one meters 
high, weighs about 224 tons and when it finally arrived to London, it made 
headlines.! Official guests and bureaucrats from London's diplomatic, com- 
mercial, and academic institutions, from the various outposts of the Empire, 
both at home and abroad were present, among them the British Bible Society, 
who were personally invited by the supervising engineer, John Dixon. They 
brought with them samples of the Bible in several languages to be buried in a 
time capsule underneath the great stone. The invitation of the British mission- 
ary body to the party was a symbolic acknowledgement of their contributions 
to the Empire. William Canton, the official historian of the missionary move- 
ment in Britain, provided this token description of the contents of the time 
capsule. He wrote: 


[T]he British and Foreign Bible Society had deposited various copies of 
the Scriptures — the Bible in English and in French, the Pentateuch in 
Hebrew, Genesis in Arabic, and the sixteenth verse of the third chapter of 
St John in two hundred and fifteen languages.? 


1 BetweenSeptember and October 1878, 306 newspaper articles about Cleopatra's Needle were 
published in Britain alone. See http://www.britishnewspaperarchive.co.uk/. The news even 
made it in Arabic, see for example al-Yaziji, AL-Diya’, 490-94. 

2 Canton, History of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 1. 
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These Bibles were placed side by to side to other objects preserved for poster- 
ity, several centuries away from this triumphant moment. The oddities which 
vary from one account to another include, as Canton recounted, treasures 
which will be discovered by a future race so far removed from us as we are 
from the Pharaohs. In his words: 


When in some hidden future, [the obelisk] shall have fallen from its 
place, when its treasure chamber shall have been rifled, and perchance 
a new race shall regard with interest, or amusement, or wonder, the toys, 
the pipes, and razors, the coins of Britain, the standards of weight and 
measure, the map of the vast metropolis, found in these jars, one deposit, 
if it fall into the hands of civilized men, will be prized above all the rest.... 
Scholars, if no others, will surely still be able to read the best known of 
these languages; men will handle these books of a bygone age with de- 
light and reverence, and will recall the story of the Bible Society that in- 
trusted them to the keeping of the great stone.? 


My interest in Arabic Bible translations in the nineteenth century makes me 
wonder about the particular Arabic text chosen to be included in the time cap- 
sule of 1878. It is unlikely to have belonged to the Arabic translation of the 
Bible that I discuss in the present article. In 1878, the Arabic Bible translated 
by the Americans was the one most popular among the British missionaries, 
and it is most likely that the British included this American Bible in their time 
capsule, just as the Americans would some years later place the Arabic Bible 
together with the complete works of Shakespeare underneath their obelisk 
which stands today in New York City's Central Park.^ 

The Bibles included in the British time capsule were placed along other 
commodities that were supposed to represent to a future archaeologist quint- 
essential national and imperial achievement of Britain. What makes the Bibles 
in more than two hundred languages "British" is the global reach of the Empire 
that financed, translated, and produced them. The emergence of the Bible in 
so many global languages transformed it from a book of use value, a scripture, 
into a commodity, exchanged for a profit and a share in the market of books.5 

The Bible whose history I recount in this article, the al-Shidyaq-Lee Bible 
(hereafter sL), was one such version. This Bible, which was produced during a 
wave of modem Arabic Bible translations that swept across the Levant in the 


3 Canton, History of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 4. 
4 http://www.centralparknyc.org/things-to-see-and-do/attractions/obelisk.html. 
5 Ontheconcept of Scripture, see Smith, What Is Scripture. 
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mid 1800's, reveals the extent to which the Bible came to embody, more than 
in any other period in its Arabic life, the competition over the authority of re- 
ligion as a worldview and creed. Producing an impressive new translation into 
Arabic was supposed to facilitate the entry of Anglophone institutions into the 
Levant, at a time when British colonial interest was forcefully transforming 
the ways of life in the region. The Bible was deployed as a tool of globalization, 
in the sense that it synchronized the Levantine worldview with Anglophone 
ideas about the origins of the world.® Also due to its sheer availability, the 
moral values of Christianity became widely accessible to all the peoples of 
the Levant regardless of their confessional belonging. Those nineteenth-century 
translations impacted the conceptual evolution of key temporal notions that 
organized everyday life, from transforming Christian holy days into public hol- 
idays, to the adoption of the Gregorian calendar, and even to the promotion of 
“bibleland” as the seat of world civilization." These are not self-evident facts, 
but have become universally accepted in the wake of the multiple translations 
of the Bible that took place everywhere the missionaries went. However, the 
Arab Levant was unlike other regions the British colonized. As the historical 
site for the birth of the Bible, the Arab Levantines had a continuous tradition 
of Bible translations and was thus harder to impress with a new translation of 
the 21016.5 The British missionaries had a compounded problem in the person 
of the Arab translator they employed, al-Shidyaq, who produced a translation 
that could be termed non-synchronic, a text that did not have the necessary 
criteria to satisfy the globalizing ambitions of the British Imperial missionaries 
in the Arab domains. 

This Bible mediates the contradictions and paradoxes that arose from 
emerging convergence between missionary work and Imperial ambition. 
Perhaps this explains why its competitor, the famous American-funded ver- 
sion known as the Smith-Bustani-Van Dyck (hereafter sBv) would eventually 
claim the lion's share in the Bible market. The Americans at the time were not 
an Imperial power and thus were more trusted by the Levantine Arabs. But 


6 Iuse synchronization here as a theoretical term that emphasizes the need to examine how 
globalization rested on an almost universal spread of particular artefacts, and how such wide 
dissemination impacted people's perceptions of both the artefact and their own local worlds. 
For more on synchronization, see Jordheim, "Introduction." 

7 The concept of “bibleland” emerged in the nineteenth-century in missionary travelogues 
about the Levant. For more on the impact of this concept on how we see the Levant today, 
see Nassar, “‘Biblification’ in the Service of Colonialism,” 317-26. 

8 For studies that cover the missionary impact on global regions see: Fabian, Language and 
Colonial Power; McKenzie, Bibliography and the Sociology of Texts; Trautmann, Aryans and 
British India; Sharkey, "Sudanese Arabic Bibles." 
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there are other reasons for the 51/5 failure, and this paper will lay them out as 
part of a larger history of Bible translation, competition, and purchase. 

The sL Bible was published as a continuous text in 1857 and was taken out 
of circulation in 1860, a date that coincided with the conversion of al-Shidyaq 
to Islam in Tunis, and with the civil war in Mount Lebanon, Damascus and 
Aleppo, as well as with the publication of the sgv New Testament in Beirut.? 
In this paper, I trace the history of this translation from the meagre resources 
available in the Bible Society archive at Cambridge, and from historical studies 
about the British missionary movement that was the institutional sponsor of 
this translation. Through relying on these sources as well as on what al-Shidyaq 
recounted from his work as a Bible translator, and through highlighting particu- 
lar philological aspects of the text, I replace the legend that surrounds this trans- 
lation with some historical anchoring. I especially debunk the claim that this 
Bible was retracted from circulation only because of the conversion of the chief 
translator, 81-5210780, to Islam from Christianity.!° There were other reasons, 
which I inventory and describe. I argue that the problems in the text produced 
a non-synchronous Bible that was unable to mediate the desire of the British 
Empire to enter the Arab market through British Bible commodities. 

For Arab Christian theologians, this Bible remains interesting, particu- 
larly for those who are exploring new styles and forms of expression in their 
own translations of the Bible." Unlike other British sponsored projects, this 
Bible was produced in partnership with a major literary figure, Ahmad Faris 
al-Shidyaq. Al-Shidyaq embodies the transformation from a traditional scrib- 
al vocation to a modern intellectual authorship. This transformation owes 
much of its force to his experience with the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
working with them first in Egypt and Malta and then in Cambridge. While he 
greatly benefited from the material comfort such an employment guaranteed, 
as well as from his training in philology and exposure to major European cities, 
he would eventually define his work against missionary efforts in the Levant, 
thereby stirring the first controversy of a lifetime rife with polemical positions. 
His conversions (from Maronite Catholicism to Protestantism to Islam) and his 


9 Issa, "Biblical Reflections"; Traboulsi, A History of Modern Lebanon; al-Matwi, Ahmad Faris 
al-Shidyaq. 

io  al-Matwi Ahmad Faris al-Shidyig, 285-88; Hamarneh, “Ahmad Faris Al-Shidyaq’; 
Traboulsi and Azme, Ahmad Faris al-Shidyaq, 17; Abbid, Saqr lubnan, 110; al-Zirkan, 
Al-Jawanib, 363. 

11 This Bible remains important for theological scholarship and Bible translation studies. 
See Khalaf, Adwa’; Féghali, Al-Muhit, 340; Diab “Afkar lahütiyya;" 25-44. 

12 Roper, “Faris Al-Shidyaq.” 
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direct attacks on the biblical worldview in many of his works are at odds with 
his demeanour as a Bible translator. Yet his literary reputation keeps his Bible 
in academic circulation, with assumptions about its impeccable expression 
and precise renditions sustaining its importance. Take the problem of original 
witness. This translation, like other Bibles translated by the British in other 
locations, relied on the King James Authorized version instead of referring 
to a more ancient text as was customary in Arabic Bible translations (a tradi- 
tion upheld in the more successful translations of the period), despite what is 
claimed in its title page about the text's translation from original languages. 

Facsimile of the title page. 

It reads: 


وهی 
ڪا aJ AT‏ 
و ترجمّت LAD ya Ca‏ العبراشتة الامتليّة 
وكت yall‏ الجدیید Bm pee Cp‏ 
قد ترجمّت un‏ من Gal‏ اليونانّة الاصلگ X‏ 
RENTE‏ 
العروفة Aa C‏ ترقية العارف Asoc LÀ‏ 


FIGURE 1 
وليم واطس‎ 45 Lad) Lal العبّد‎ ya Facsimile of the title page of the al- 
Shidyaq-Lee Bible (The Holy Books of 
the Old Testament. London: William 
Watts, 1857). 


23 لندن المحروصة MY‏ مسصية 


13 For more on his maverik position in Arabic literature, see al-Bagdadi, "The Cultural 
Function of Fiction"; Sheehi, "Towards a Critical Theory"; El-Ariss, Trials of Arab 
Modernity, 53-87. 

14  al-Shidyaq-Lee Bible (eds.), Al-Kutub. 
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The Holy Books that is the Books of the Old Testament, has been recent- 
ly translated from the original Hebrew; and the New Testament of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, which was recently translated from the original Greek 
to Arabic; at the expense of the British Society for the Propagation of 
Christian Knowledge. Printed by the poor slave seeking mercy from his 
Lord, William Watts in London in the Christian year, 1857. 


The British Missionaries 


In the early nineteenth century, British translations of the Bible were not pre- 
dominantly made to be read by people who lived in the Arab domains. Rather 
they were made for the Arabic and Muslim readers in Africa and India. Such 
was the case with 1811 Newcastle version translated by the Professor of Arabic 
at Cambridge Rev. Joseph Dacre Carlyle (d.1804). The missionary historian 
John Owen notes that this translation was specifically produced to aid colonial 
efforts in Africa. Another Arabic Bible was produced for the Indian market. 
This Bible is known as the Calcutta version and was published in 1816. It was 
translated by a native Indian known in missionary histories as Nathaniel Sabat 
and he was introduced as "the first Arabic scholar of the age ... and the son of a 
noble family who traced their lineage to Mohammed.”!® 

The nineteenth-century imperial appetite that led British efforts in the 
business of Arabic Bibles was different from their earlier engagements with 
the Arabic Bible. In early modernity, British efforts to translate the Bible to 
Arabic were more motivated by religious competition with the Catholic 
Church than with colonial projects. In the context — and as a consequence 
of — the Reformation, the Dutch Orientalist Thomas Erpenius printed the 
New Testament (1616) and the Pentateuch in Arabic (1622), after he returned 
to Leiden." His efforts were part of the Protestant attempts to penetrate into 
the regions dominated by the Catholic Church at the time, in the Levant and 
elsewhere. There was also the London Polyglot, issued between 1654-57, and 
often referred to by the name of its main editor, Brian Walton. But in this 
long history of Protestant Bible translations, the final product did not satisfy 


15 Owen, The History and Origin, 308-09; See also mention of sales of Arabic Bibles in 
Gambia in Bridgart, “Africa,” 788. 

16 Canton, History of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 289. 

17 2 Vollandt, Arabic Versions of the Pentateuch, 117-8. 

18 Grafton, The Contested Origins, 143-44; Vollandt, Arabic Versions of the Pentateuch, 109-32. 
Féghali, Al-Muhit, 339. 
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its producers, who often complained that the Arabic style in their translations 
was “incorrect and defective in printing and elegance.’ 

Due to the linguistic and typographic challenges that Arabic posed, it was 
acceptable that different translation teams laboured in tandem, and that all of 
them would devise independent financial means to continue their work, in a 
sporty competition that continues in many missionary enterprises today.2? For 
the missionaries, a good translation from the original biblical languages would 
give the British evangelists some leverage with the Oriental Churches. In the 
arguments presented to the British Bible Society, the English team headed by 
Samuel Lee forecasted an acceptance of a new translation, particularly one 
produced from original sources. As they wrote in the minutes of the meeting 
of the Foreign Translation Committee: 


The Syriac Christians [Maronites] would receive gladly a version of the Old 
Testament made first from the Hebrew, that the Greek Christians [Greek 
Orthodox] could well be disposed to read it, that the Mohammedans 
would refer to it with interest. But that what would be most acceptable of 
all, especially to the Clergy, would be a new translation from the Hebrew 
accompanied with a concordance.?! 


This market, which at the time comprised according to British and American 
estimates “forty million perishing sinners’ and “nominal Christians,’23 would 
guarantee that the investments in a new Bible would somehow produce an 
adequate income to justify the costs of production. However unlike the dilet- 
tante translations that were being made by theologians everywhere, such as 
the ones mentioned earlier, the project into which al-Shidyaq was recruited 
was supposed to produce a flagship translation, and for that, large institutional 
funds were allocated.?^ 


19 Owen, The History and Origin, 306-07. 

20 The Arabic Bible landscape has rapidly developed in the last hundred years, with many 
more institutions producing new translations, sometimes by competing teams belong- 
ing to the same church. For a list of modern Arabic translations of the Bible, see Khalaf, 
“Tarjamat.” 

21 Lee et al., "Minutes of Meeting,” November 28, 1844. 

22 Hoskins, “A Completed Chapter in Bible History.” 

23 Goodell, “Revision of the Armeno-Turkish New Testament," January 27 1843. 

24 The project fell under the tutelage of the Foreign Translations Department of the British 
Society for the Propagation of Christian Knowledge, an umbrella organization for various 
missionary activities, which also included the independently functioning Bible Society, 
and its various publishing affiliates. 
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Samuel Lee and Faris al-Shidyaq as Bible Translators 


The sL owes its existence to the peculiar collaboration between al-Shidyaq 
and Lee, in spite of their inharmonious interests in religion and their vastly 
different biographies. Samuel Lee, the Oriental and Hebrew Languages chair 
at Cambridge, who supervised al-Shidyaq's work, has been neglected in al- 
Shidyaq scholarship, sometimes only referred to by his last name.?5 Lee, 
whose translation of Ibn Battüta's travels remains in print today, came from a 
small village on the outskirts of Shrewsbury, and never travelled farther from 
6 בת‎ 106.26 Throughout his life, the Bible provided Lee with an opportunity 
to develop his linguistic skills and knowledge, particularly through his deep 
involvement with the Foreign Translation Committee of the Society for the 
Propagation of Christian Knowledge. In his capacity as Orientalist scholar and 
author of many books of grammar and language of Hebrew, Syriac, Persian 
and Arabic, as well as various types of Christian literature and translations, 
Lee was deemed capable of assisting the missionary enterprise in linguistic 
projects among oral tribes, such as the Maoris in New Zealand, where from his 
armchair in Cambridge, he supervised the invention of the Maori script and 
grammar in 1815.27 He died before the completion of the sL and was replaced 
by Thomas Jarrett, Professor of Hebrew and Arabic at Cambridge. 
Al-Shidyaq's many travels that took him to Egypt, Malta, London, Paris, 
Tunis and Istanbul, to name some of the places where he lived, make a stark 
contrast to the quietude of Lee's life. Al-Shidyaq started his career as a Bible 
translator, but he is most known for writing the first modern Arabic novel, 
launching one of the first Arabic newspapers, and writing a monumental work 
of Arabic lexicography, among his most important achievements. The writ- 
ings that made him famous combine an openly secular approach to the Arabic 
classical canon, coupled with a vested interest in modernizing late Ottoman 
Arabs, and a contradictory attitude towards the West's colonial violence and 
modernizing promise. He embodied some of the main features of Arab literary 
modernity, which was predicated on a precarious navigation of an emerging 
Eurocentric colonialism, grudgingly tolerated in the interest of seculariz- 
ing Arab society and improving its access to science and education. It is not 


25 See for example, the otherwise magisterial biography by al-Matwi, Ahmad Faris 
al-Shidyaq, 104. 

26 Lee, “A Scholar of a Past Generation.” 

27 McKenzie, Bibliography and the Sociology of Texts, 82. 

28 It seems that the drafts of the translation were finished before his death, and Jarrett's 
work was mainly editorial. 
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difficult to imagine that the provincial Orientalism that Lee embodied would 
taunt the cosmopolitan worldview of al-Shidyaq.?? 

Al-Shidyaq’s collaboration with the British missionaries provided him with 
educational training in modern philology and linguistics, taught him to oper- 
ate a printing press, and allowed him to learn about the industrial publishing 
process. He also studied European languages, and became acquainted with au- 
thors, such as Voltaire, Cervantes, George Sale, Antoine Galland, to mention 
some of the names that are referenced in his work.?? In addition to the rich- 
ness of this exposure, al-Shidyaq came from a family of scribes whose con- 
nection to the Maronite Church in Lebanon goes as far back as the Maronite 
bishop Yuhanna al- Hawsabi al-Hasruni, who studied at the Maronite school 
in Rome?! His own father, two of his brothers and he were all engaged as 
scribes by the Maronite Church. As the Lebanese historian Philippe de Tarrazi 
informs us: 


our libraries, and some of Lebanon's churches contain several Arabic 
and Syriac volumes in his own handwriting to this day, where the colo- 
phon would most often read: it was copied by the servant of God Faris 
al-Shidyaq the son of Yusuf al-Shidyaq.?? 


One would expect several of those volumes to have been Christian theological 
texts, which must have provided him with a copious Christian religious lexi- 
con. As part of his education, and as material evidence shows, he was fluent in 
Syriac and Ottoman Turkish, while he may have also learned other languages 
such as Latin and Italian as was customary for children who shared a similar 
family background. 

It was through the Americans that al-Shidyaq came first in contact with the 
British missionaries. The American missionaries were primarily interested in 
the Levant for their missionary activities, and gratefully accepted British po- 
litical protection as well as made use of the facilities of British Society for the 
Propagation of Christian Knowledge, which included a book depository and a 


29  El-Ariss, "Shidyaq and the Orientalists in England and France.” 

30 Voltaire (1778), major French Enlightenment figure. Miguel de Cervantes (1616), foun- 
dational Spanish novelist, George Sale (1736), British translator of the Qur'àn. Antoine 
Galland (1715), French translator of One Thousand and One Nights. 

31  Al-Shidyàq's family lineage is documented in de Tarrazi, Asdaq. 

32 De Tarrazi, Asdaq, 76. 
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printing press. In this early period, the American missionary Jonas King came 
into contact with al-Shidyaq's older brother As'ad. The friendship between the 
two grew and As' ad became the first Arab convert to Protestantism. For his 
new faith As'ad paid dearly, and in 1825, after four years of incarceration by the 
Maronite patriarchy in Qannubin, he became the first Arab Protestant martyr. 
Fearing that a similar fate might befall Faris for his interest in the Protestant 
faith, the Americans facilitated his secret escape from Beirut to Egypt and 
Malta within weeks of As'ad's death.?* He occupied various positions there, 
mainly with the British missionaries. He taught them Arabic and even counted 
the American Bible translator Eli Smith as one of his pupils. He also produced 
Arabic grammars and vocabularies, as well as worked on various translations 
of Christian literature, including The Book of Common Prayer, together with the 
British missionary George Badger. His immediate supervisors regarded him as 
the best among all the native Arab translators employed by the British in Malta 
to work on a new Arabic Bible. 

When the British took the decision to employ al-Shidyaq in a new Bible 
translation in 1844,35 they seemed undeterred by the American effort in the 
same direction. The Americans though, unlike their British missionary col- 
leagues, often sought peer reviews of their work in different phases of its de- 
velopment. There is even evidence that the Americans sought the expertise 
of the British as peer reviewers for the translation that became the sBv. In 
the minutes of meeting of the Foreign Translation Committee we sometimes 
find mention of the American progress, with proofs, samples, and various 
types of questions discussed with their British counterparts. Shortly after al- 
Shidyaq and Lee began working on the translation in 1848, Lee was asked by his 
American colleagues to review the font being prepared by Smith. He reports 
that the font was “a copy - a very good one indeed - of the peculiar handwrit- 
ing of the Maronites of Mount Lebanon, and therefore not generally accepted 
to readers of Arabic.’36 Lee's dismissal of the American font (a font now re- 
membered as a milestone in Arabic typography) as provincial is a sign of the 
sisterly competition that went on between the two societies.?" 


33 The Americans remained under British Imperial protection until they were allowed to 
open their first consulate in the Ottoman world in Beirut in 1832. See Tibawi, American 
Interests in Syria. 

34 Makdisi, Artillery of Heaven; see also Deringil, Conversion and Apostasy, 78-79. 

35  Leeetal, "Minutes of Meeting," December 14, 1844. 

36 Lee etal, “Minutes of Meeting,” November 13, 1848. 

37 On the history of the font see: Auji, Printing Arab Modernity; Coakley, “Homan Hallock, 
Punchcutter"; Glass, Malta, Beirut, Leipzig and Beirut Again. 
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The British missionary records show the extent to which they felt depen- 
dent on al-Shidyaq, despite what they knew of his rebellious character. They 
accepted all of his requests and attempted as far as they could to placate him 
economically. Based on the committee minutes, his financial situation and re- 
wards were often discussed, especially as a way to avert a potential crisis. The 
justification provided for the expenses was however because they thought that 
“Mr. Fares was a very learned Arabic scholar.”38 

At £150 annual salary, a superior salary for a native translator at the time, 
al-Shidyaq was willing to continue working for a cause he openly disdained. As 
he recollected in his travelogue from Malta, his relationship to Lee was a cause 
of frustration, especially because of their different attitudes and knowledge of 
the Arabic language. For him, Lee was among the best Arabists in the country, 
even though he could not speak a full sentence in the language. As he edited al- 
Shidyaq’s drafts, he insisted on changing whatever he felt was a qur'anic turn of 
phrase. As al-Shidyaq claimed, Lee deemed even the most banal phrases and 
syntactical constructions as unacceptable to render the Bible, which showed, 
for him, that Lee did not have an adequate understanding of the language. Lee, 
as al-Shidyaq described him, used a literal translation strategy. He demanded 
that in the Arabic rendition, the translator remain close to the Hebrew syntax, 
and refused to accept that even in the King James version, such a practice was 
not followed. In stark contrast, al-Shidyaq argued that when the Orientalists 
translated from Arabic into English, they “patch up the book with what they 
fancy, and mould it into their own language. I have often read in their transla- 
tion from our speech, ideas that would never have occurred to the author,’ 
what Lawrence Venuti would have identified as “a domestication strategy.’ 
These arguments reveal above all al-Shidyaq's awareness of translation as a 
carrier of ideology. This is why he dismissed most Orientalist works as “con- 
structions, defamations, and bricolage,"? motivated partly by gross linguistic 
incompetence and partly by preconceived ideas about the Arabs. Yet in this 
confrontation, al-Shidyaq covered up his own biases in the act of translation. 
He belittled Lee's language skills, on the ground that "there is nothing more 
idiotic to render a text in another language using identical words and phrases, 


38 Lee etal, "Minutes of Meeting,” November 28, 1845. 

39  Leeetal, "Minutes of Meeting," April 19, 1847. He negotiated his way to a salary increase. 
Initially he received £100 per year from 1845-47. 

40  alShidyaàq, ALWasita, 128. 

41 Venuti, The Translator's Invisibility, 19. 

42  alShidyaàq ALWasita, 129. 
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for one cannot imagine that a language is identical to another in expression."4? 
And to illustrate this he gave an example from the Old Testament; where he 
wrote: 


How can it be said in Arabic “there went up a smoke from God's nostrils”44 
as in the Hebrew text? Or God's entrails as in the Greek [the Septuagint]? 
I had mentioned this expression to many of their scholars, and I argued 
that it does not befit the Almighty. All of them likened it to God's face, or 
God's eye or God's hand without distinguishing between His lowly limbs.*5 


At the same time, in his own translation, al-Shidyaq rendered this verse as 
"there went up a smoke out of his anger" (wa-sa'ada duhhanun min gadabihi), 
whereas in the elegant phrase of the s Bv it is accurately rendered as (wa-saada 
duhhan min anfihi). By selecting a euphemism that was more in line with the 
nineteenth-century ideas about God's shape and image, al-Shidyaq wanted to 
produce a translation that prioritized the native social context against fidelity 
to the source text, indeed a domestication strategy nonetheless. 

This domestication effort proves inconsistent when al-Shidyaq and his 
supervisor, Lee, take the easy route by working directly from the King James 
version, a practice that could not possibly be acceptable to Arabic-speaking 
Christians who pride themselves on their continuous presence in the Levant.*6 
Such a concept as érieug or “moderation” in Philippians 4:5 was rendered by 
al-Shidyaq as iqtisadikum or "economy" instead of the more accurate hilmikum 
or “clemency. Also his translation of 1 Corinthians 15:6 reflected the King 
James' erroneous addition of "church" in the verse, thereby replicating an ear- 
lier interpretative liberty taken in St. Jerome's Vulgate, which nevertheless did 
not exist in the Textus Receptus, the original witness of translations of the King 
James Bible as well as other evangelical Bibles that were being published in 


43 al-Shidyaq, Al-Wāsita, 131. 

44 This is a paraphrase from 2 Samuel 22:8 “There went up a smoke out of his nostrils.” 

45  alShidyaq, ALWasita, 131. 

46 Fora history of the Bible in Arabic, see Griffith, The Bible in Arabic. 

47 According to Glossorium Greco-Arabicum, 616006 occurs in the translation of Aristotle's 
Rhetoric in a way that emphasizes the meaning of “clemency” as an extra-legal category 
of jurisprudence. Thus it has been used seventeen times in the text, with hilm and its 
derivatives making up forty-two percent of use with other synonyms like fayr twenty- 
four percent and salih twelve percent. See http://telota.bbaw.de/glossga/. For more on 
the term see Trench, Synonyms of the New Testament; Liddell and Robert Scott, A Greek- 
English Lexicon. 
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the nineteenth century.^? Nevertheless, the translators were aware that the 
King James Bible as source text would not be appreciated by their Arab read- 
ers, whose language has a tradition of Bible translations that is a millennium 
long. So they covered up their source text by claiming to have translated from 
Hebrew, Greek, and Syriac. 

In addition to the King James Version, al-Shidyaq also heavily depended 
on the Biblia Sacra Arabica version (1671—73), produced in Rome, which was 
the main Bible version that circulated among the Levantine churches, prior 
to the literary modernity of the nineteenth century, known as the nahda, or 
“awakening.” This reliance on a Catholic version further undermined the mis- 
sionary idea that the Protestant faith was better and less corrupt than the “pa- 
pacy" that ruled in some Oriental churches at the time. The reliance on the 
Biblia Sacra Arabica mainly affected the glossary, for al-Shidyaq copied some 
of the unsystematic renditions of key religious concepts, even if he did try to 
systematize the glossary, as much as possible.*? He favoured shared qur'anic- 
biblical concepts in contrast to the choices taken in Beirut in the SBv version 
that chose to exclude qur'ànic concepts from the translation.5° In terms of 
Bible translation, this aspect of his work is his most important achievement, 
especially because his supervisor was initially opposed to such a practice. Lee 
shared the opinion of the team in Beirut that concepts found in the Quran 
should not be used in the Bible. As al-Shidyaq claimed in his travelogue, Lee 
was obsessed, hawas, with avoiding constructions that resemble the qur’anic 
style and terminology to the point that “each time he found a word that ends 
with waw and nun, or with ya’ and nun, he would say it resembles the Qur’anic 
style; so he would change it.”>! Yet Lee was more pliant than al-Shidyaq ad- 
mitted. Not only does the Bible show evidence of precisely such words in the 
text, but also Lee defended al-Shidyaq's opinions about the register of Arabic 
that ought to be used for the translation must be the eloquent standard of the 
fusha. As he informed the translation committee in one of the meetings: 


Mr. Fares fully concurred that it was important to avoid such vernacu- 
lar Arabic as exhibiting colloquial peculiar to any particular countries or 


48 On the History of the Textus Receptus and its relation to Western translations of the Bible, 
see Metzger and Ehrman, The Text of the New Testament, 145-57. Isaac Hall was the first 
to claim that the sL was full of errors specific to the King James Version, see Hall, "The 
Arabic Bible." 

49 For a history of this version, see Féghali, "The Holy Books in Arabic"; Qaddura, Bidayat. 

50 Issa, “Biblical Reflections.” 

51  al—Shidyaq, AWasita, 131. 
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Districts, and to adopt a language, which, while it is gracefully accurate 
and grammatical, may yet be simple, and intelligible to all readers of 
Arabic.52 


Indeed the translation shows the extent to which this opinion set the style 
standard for the translation. Al-Shidyaq was interested in selecting lexemes 
that bring the conceptual level of the biblical world closer to the worldview of 
a Muslim public, resolving at the level of the lexicon the political sectarianism 
that was storming through his homeland. However, the sL did not fail based 
on this lexical idiosyncrasy, which Lee, as supervisor, did indeed sanction, and 
which Jarrett's editorial work fully kept. What was more detrimental to the 
translation is al-Shidyaq's treatment of the Bible in his novel, Al-Saq ala-L-saq, 
and to a lesser extent the fifty copies of an anti-Bible pamphlet that he circu- 
lated when he was still living in Cambridge.°° 

After Lee died, al-Shidyaq absolved himself of further responsibilities for 
the translation and moved to Paris to finalize the publication of his novel, Al- 
Saq ala-l-saq, which was published two years before his translation of the Bible 
came out as a continuous text. In this novel, he included scenes that compro- 
mised the Bible's moral credentials and ridiculed the missionaries, whom he 
referred to throughout the book as hurjiyyin “bagmen,’ in reference to the bags 
they carried as peddlers of Bible commodities.°* Al-Shidyaq also devalued reli- 
gious authority and its Scriptures by directly attacking the Christian faith (and 
by also making underhanded remarks about Islam.)9* His direct parodies of 
the missionaries rendered it impossible to take seriously those sellers and the 
products they marketed. 

Devaluing the moral world of the Bible through a rush of anecdotes and 
digressions, al-Shidyaq proposed in a subversive style similar to Ernest Renan 
and David Strauss that the Bible is a human text, and that the prophets are all 
human and not divinely inspired.56 This humanizing gesture turned the Bible 
into a source of literary inspiration, as when he reformulated the story of the 
prophet Jacob's marital crisis to celebrate the beauty of Alexandrian women. 
In this anecdote, he also recollects the widespread practice of veiling that had 
taken over his society. So he wrote: 


52 Lee, “Minutes of Meeting," November 13, 1848. 

53  al-Shidyaq, Mumahakat. 

54 The term *bagman" is coined by Davies. See al-Shidyaq, Leg over Leg. 
55 Issa, “The Fallibility of Tradition," forthcoming article. 

56 The comparison is from al-Bagdadi, "The Cultural Function of Fiction." 
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If... one gazes upon [a woman] that's got a veil on top (assuming that 
the heart believes its owner to belong to the beloved sex and especially 
if evidence of this is provided by the prettiness of eye, length of lash, 
and pencilling of eyebrow), the imagination comes flying, freighted with 
thoughts, and finds no barrier at which to stop.5” 


He then abandons the usual narrative form, and freely lists all the words from 
the dictionary that may be used to describe a fine-looking lady, until he gets 
bored with his digression and writes: 


In the end, the point I am trying to make is that a man who has slept with 
a woman wrapped up with her in a single undergarment but hasn't seen 
her as did Our Master Ya‘qub, peace be upon him, has suffered the same 
fate as our friend with all his maybes and ifs and buts.58 


His allusion to the prophet Jacob's marriage to Rachel's older (and less attrac- 
tive) sister Leah reveals the human vulnerability of this great prophet and pa- 
triarch who also had to accept the trappings of Old Testament patriarchy. But 
in his attack on the biblical prophet, he also attacked an Islamic practice that 
was prevalent in his society. For al-Shidyaq, religion has no modern function, 
except as a literary narrative. The Scripture, as Al-Saq ala-l-saq polemically ad- 
vanced, was no longer capable of offering solutions to the challenges of mod- 
em life. 

Al-Shidyaq’s decentring of the Bible, together with his reliance on an older 
Arabic version as well as his translation from an English Bible all contributed 
to a non-synchronic translation, doomed to become a historical curiosity in- 
teresting mainly as a literary work, a reading that would certainly please the 
translator. His success in preventing the transformation of his Bible translation 
into a Scripture was based on successfully framing this Bible as a commodity, 
of lucrative exchange value. In his career, this Bible had its place in the pro- 
duction of capital, albeit only for him as an intellectual and owner of what 
Pierre Bourdieu defined as cultural capital. The translation was an excuse for 
him to travel, and be handsomely paid, as well as work at the top universities 
and the main publishing houses of nineteenth century Orientalist modernity. 


57  al—Shidyaq, Leg over Leg, 88-89. 
58  al-Shidyaq, Leg over Leg, 100-01. 
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By occluding the Bible's use value, al-Shidyaq played the missionaries at their 
own game and transformed them into the main consumers of a key commod- 
ity: knowledge of Arabic, during a time when knowledge was turning into a 
product, and when ideas competed for market share, at plummeting prices in 
a fully globalized market of books. 
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PART 2 


Translating Tradition 


A Mid-Ninth-Century Arabic Translation of Isaiah? 
Glimpses from al-Jahiz* 


Nathan P. Gibson 


1 Introduction 


One of the fascinating features of anti-Christian and anti-Jewish polemics is 
Muslim authors' use of biblical material. The fact that such material appears 
in early polemics that predate widely disseminated written Arabic translations 
of the Bible raises questions regarding how these authors accessed scriptural 
texts of other communities and what types of translations were available to 
them. Did they access these Scriptures in languages other than Arabic? Did 
they employ informants from other communities who conveyed existing 
translations orally or who themselves translated scriptural passages, and by so 
doing knowingly or unknowingly contributed to the polemicists' attacks? Did 
these other communities provide them direct access to written texts or to oral 
performances of Scripture? All of these are questions which may shed light on 
the nature of intercommunal relations, and ones which the biblical citations 
in the polemics themselves may help to answer. 

In the case of polemicists who were also highly educated converts to Islam, 
like ‘Ali b. Rabban al-Tabari (d. ca. 860), such questions may be relatively 
straightforward to resolve by pointing out that these authors likely had linguis- 
tic skills and scriptural training beyond many of their Muslim peers. But in the 
case of ‘Amr b. Bahr al-Jahiz (d. 868/9), who was born to a Muslim family in the 
predominantly Muslim city of Basra and who had relatively few connections 
outside the Islamic community, it is more difficult to speculate, let alone dem- 
onstrate, the provenance of Arabic Bible citations.! 

Al-Jahiz, an influential author whose prose style would shape literary Arabic 
for centuries to come, was patronized by a number of court officials and would 


I wish to thank Miriam L. Hjálm, Peter Tarras, Ronny Vollandt, and Vevian Zaki for their ex- 

cellent suggestions and insights on an earlier draft of this paper. I am also grateful to Grace 

Rankin for assistance with copyediting and style. Any remaining errors are, of course, my 

own. 

1 Also compare the discussion of the Muslim historian al-Ya‘qubi’s (d. 897/8) access to scriptur- 
al texts in Griffith, “Al-Ya‘qubi’s Ta’rikh” and idem, Bible in Arabic, 182—98. On the biography of 
al-Jahiz, see Pellat, Le Milieu Basrien and “Gahiz à Bagdad et a Samarra.” 
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become known particularly for his masterpieces Animals (Al-Hayawan) and 
Eloquence (Al-Bayan wa-l-tabyin).2 Sometime during the mid-ninth century, he 
wrote a treatise usually known as “The Refutation of Christians" (A/-Radd ‘ala 
al-nasara), which he refers to in one place as “my writing against the Christians 
and the Jews" (Aitabt ala al-nasara wa-l-yahid).3 The work is a unique com- 
bination of social critique and theological dispute, offering a view of popu- 
lar perceptions and political maneuvering among Muslim, Christian, and 
Jewish communities, probably during the early reign of Caliph al-Mutawakkil 
(r. 847—61).^ While al-Jahiz intends primarily to persuade a Muslim audience to 
be less accommodating toward Christians, he leverages comparisons to Jewish 
communities and beliefs in an attempt to shift popular opinion away from its 
pro-Christian stance. 

It is in the context of contesting Christian arguments about Jesus' son- 
ship that al-Jahiz mentions Jewish translations of the "Torah" into Arabic. 
Christians want to demonstrate the possibility of God's having a son by using 
proof-texts from the Old Testament in which Israel is called God's son. Though 
he mistrusts the Gospels, al-Jahiz accepts the validity of the Hebrew Bible/Old 
Testament in principle. However, he denies that it can be used for such dispu- 
tation in Arabic, arguing that its Jewish translators are incompetent to repre- 
sent the real meaning of the text since they do not seem to know what is or is 
not permissible to say about God in Arabic. To this end, he marshals a number 
of examples of anthropomorphizing passages from one or more Jewish trans- 
lations, implying that if such translators are incapable of properly rendering 


2 Pellat, "Al-Jahiz," 81-82. 

3 Harun (ed), A-Hayawan, vol. 1, 9. 

4 For an analysis of the work's social argumentation and historical implications, see Gibson, 
Closest in Friendship?, including pages 35-49 regarding the date of the work's composition. 
Significant portions of the text are preserved with al-Jahiz’s other epistles in an anthology 
called Muhtarat ascribed to ‘Ubayd Allah b. Hassan, whom Pellat identifies as Abi al-Qàsim 
‘Ubayd Allah b. ‘Ali b. ‘Abd Allah al-Raqqi (981-1058) (“Nouvel essai,’ 117-64, esp. 119; Sandübi, 
Adab al-Jahiz, 132). This is extant in four late manuscripts: London, British Library, Suppl. 1129 
[=Or. 3138] (dated 1877), fols. 129v.-155v.; Cairo, Azhar, 6836 (dated 1895); Cairo, Dar al-kutub 
al-misriyya, ود‎ adab Taymür (dated 1897), pp. 202-36; Istanbul, Emanet Hazinesi, 1358 (no 
date). For now, the most reliable edition is Harün (ed.), Rasa'il al-Jahiz, vol. 3, 302-51; but 
note the forthcoming edition and English translation in Montgomery, Epistles I: Theology. 
Other translations include Allouche, “Un traité de polémique" (French); Finkel, “A Risala of 
al-Jahiz” (English, partial); and Colville, Sobriety and Mirth, 70—93 (English, mostly complete, 
but fairly free). 
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such figurative expressions into Arabic, one cannot trust their equally anthro- 
pomorphizing representation of Israel as God's son.5 

Thelongest of these purportedly Jewish Arabic scriptural citations is the one 
examined below, namely, Isaiah 42:10-10. If the “Refutation” was completed 
during al-Mutawakkil's reign (as suggested above), or at the latest by the time 
of al-Jahiz’s death (868/9), then the translations contained in this text pre-date 
by several decades those of Sa‘adya Gaon (882-942), the leader of the Jewish 
rabbinic community who produced an early and widely used translation of the 
Bible into Arabic. The analysis below will attempt to shed more light on the 
nature of al-Jahiz's source or sources. After a discussion of the literature, it will 
survey al-Jahiz’s argument and his views of Christian and Jewish Scriptures. 
Then it will compare his text with other versions in order to determine the 
source of the translation. Finally, it will examine the translation techniques 
the text exhibits. 


2 Literature Review 


Perhaps the first treatment of the translation of Isaiah 42 appearing in the 
"Refutation of Christians" is an article in 1901 by Hartwig Hirschfeld, an English 
orientalist and student of Joseph Derenbourg, the great editor of Sa‘adya 
Gaon.’ Hirschfeld provides a transcription and English translation of a folio of 
the “Refutation of Christians" from Ms London, British Library, Or. 3138.8 This 
short excerpt predates the first published text of "The Refutation of Christians" 
in the 1905-06 [1323-24 A.H.] Cairo edition of al-Mubarrad's Al-Kamil, which 
contains al-Jahiz's epistles in the marginalia.? At that time, Hirschfeld claimed 
these biblical verses in Arabic to be the earliest ones, though the efforts of 
Solomon Schechter to bring the Cairo Genizah fragments to light had begun 
a few years prior’? Hirschfeld's brief comment introducing the translated pas- 
sage indicates he thought not only that al-Jahiz "studied the Bible in an Arabic 


5 On the anthropomorphic issues involved in this text, see Goldstein, "Sa'adya's Tafsir. 

6 Scholars of the Arabic Bible have even raised the question whether Sa'adya took al-Jahiz's 
critiques into account when making his translation. See Goldstein, “Sa‘adya’s Tafsir,” 175- 
76, 184; Steiner, A Biblical Translation, 100; see also Vollandt, "Review." While this article 
does not try to address this question, interested readers may compare al-Jahiz’s text of 
Isaiah 42:10-16 with the portions of Sa‘adya’s translation I have included below. 

See the contemporary biography in Jacobs and Emanuel, “Hirschfeld.” 

“Mohammedan Criticism," 222-40, esp. 230-32 and 239-40. 


( On 


al-Mubarrad, Kitab al-Kamil, vol. 2, 148-84; see Pellat, “Nouvel essai,” 121. 


LA? 


10 Compare Goldstein, "Sa'adya's Tafsir,’ 174. 
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version,” but also, judging from a “mistranslated” passage (which Hirschfeld 
identifies as probably Psalm 91:8), that al-Jahiz had attempted to translate from 
the original himself." 

In the same year, the Hungarian orientalist Wilhelm Bacher, presumably 
working from Hirschfeld's transcription, analyzed the differences between al- 
Jahiz’s quotations and the Hebrew text of these passages. In the course of this 
short study, he criticizes several departures that Hirschfeld's English transla- 
tion makes from the Arabic. Bacher also points out that the passage Hirschfeld 
suggests is al-Jahiz's own garbled attempt to translate from the Psalms is actu- 
ally just a misattribution of Hezekiah's prayer in Isaiah 37:17 to David. Bacher 
does not question the supposition that al-Jahiz's sources are, in fact, Jewish. 
Yet, while he implies that the polemicist relied on a written translation, he 
does entertain the likelihood that al-Jahiz used one or more Jewish informants. 
Overall, he concludes that the translator of al-Jahiz's verses rendered the text 
quite freely and sometimes misread it, a point that will become apparent 
below. 

More than a hundred years later, Miriam Goldstein revisited these biblical 
citations, examining the relationship between al-Jahiz’s criticisms and Sa‘adya 
Gaon’s biblical translation in his Tafsir.? She points out that the fragmentary 
translations extant from the ninth century illustrate the polemicist's critique 
that the translators failed to substitute appropriate Arabic modes of expression 
for Hebrew ones. This literalness, she argues, is probably the flaw that inspired 
Sa'adya's project since his translations show a particular sensitivity to Arabic 
modes of expression. While acknowledging that an acquaintance with Muslim 
polemics such as al-Jahiz’s could have increased the impetus for a better Arabic 
translation, Goldstein casts doubt on the idea that al-Jahiz's comments about 
anthropomorphism in particular influenced Sa'adya's efforts, demonstrating 
instead that anthropomorphism was a generic charge frequently leveled at 
one's opponents and that Sa'adya's translation is no less anthropomorphizing 
than others. 

Goldstein's article, while an important contribution to scholarship on the 
motivations behind Sa'adya's translation, leaves a number of points to be ex- 
amined regarding al-Jahiz's text. The first is to further test whether al-Jahiz's 
arguments influenced Sa‘adya’s translation by comparing the passages al-Jahiz 
quotes with Sa‘adya’s rendition of them. The second, quite apart from any is- 
sues directly relevant to 58 8078, is the remaining question of al-Jahiz's sources. 


11 Hirschfeld, “Mohammedan Criticism," 230. 
12 "Übersetzung aus Jesaja.” 
13 Goldstein, “Sa‘adya’s Tafsir.’ 
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Goldstein mentions a number of ways Muslim polemicists may have accessed 
biblical texts and suggests that oral informants could have alleviated any dif- 
ficulties with the script of written translations, but otherwise does not venture 
to investigate where al-Jahiz obtained his florilegium of bad translations.!^ 

Third, it is necessary to emphasize by way of a clarification to Goldstein's 
article that al-Jahiz draws a distinction between the authority of the Torah 
(meaning the Hebrew Bible generally) and that of the Gospels - a distinction 
crucial to his argument. While he speaks of the Gospels as merely texts com- 
posed by Jesus' disciples (and therefore potentially unreliable), he definitively 
asserts the Torah to be true. This leaves open the possibility for Christians 
to use Old Testament verses such as, "Israel is my firstborn" (Exodus 4:22), to 
argue that God can be a father to human beings. Since al-Jahiz (and, presum- 
ably, most of his audience) did not know Hebrew, his defense against this ar- 
gument is to claim that the problem is in the anthropomorphizing character 
of the translations. Though he does not explicitly identify the translations he 
quoted as Jewish, he clearly implies this identification by his comments about 
Jewish translators. This leads to the following paradoxical situation: while his 
larger disagreement is with Christians’ views of Jesus’ sonship, his particular 
task is to discredit Jewish Arabic translations.!6 

The most recent discussion of al-Jahiz's biblical quotations, that of Richard 
Steiner, makes a more audacious claim regarding the text's relationship to 
Sa'adya, and also addresses the polemic's sources more thoroughly." In the 
first regard, Steiner seems to claim that al-Jahiz wanted to "challenge the Jews 
to produce a theologically correct translation of the Bible” This is far from 
the point of the polemicist's citations, which have to do with the theological 
discussion described above. Moreover, Steiner represents Sa‘adya’s transla- 
tion as a response to that challenge, noting particular terms and concepts the 
latter shares with al-Jahiz and ways that Sa'adya's translation avoids the an- 
thropomorphism al-Jahiz criticized. Whether al-Jahiz's views were as central 
to Sa‘adya’s project as Steiner makes them out to be, or whether Goldstein's 
more cautious approach is warranted, might be further tested by systemati- 
cally comparing the text of Sa‘adya’s translation to the text that al-Jahiz quotes. 


14 Goldstein, “Sa‘adya’s Tafsir,’ 182, see also 178 n. 22. 

15  Haàrün (ed.), Rasa'il al-Jahiz, vol. 3, 328-29, 334-37. Compare Goldstein, “Sa‘adya’s Tafsir,” 
180-81 and 183. 

16 Compare Goldstein, “Sa‘adya’s Tafsir,’ 178. 

17 Steiner, A Biblical Translation, 100-28. 

18 Steiner, A Biblical Translation, 108. 
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In regard to the sources of al-Jahiz's biblical passages, Steiner cites intrigu- 
ing parallels between the shorter verses and targumic and midrashic sources.!? 
But coming to the passage that is by far the longest and therefore also the most 
appropriate for detailed textual work, he claims the underlying text is "clearly 
a Muslim version,” noting a few Islamicizing tendencies.?? One of these is the 
use of the root HMD in four places for "praise" (Hebrew SYR/HLL; Syriac SBH). 
As Camilla Adang had pointed out, al-Jahiz's contemporary, the polemicist ‘Ali 
b. Rabban al-Tabari, uses the root HMD to demonstrate biblical prophecies of 
Muhammad, whose name derives from the same root. His method is to trans- 
late words derived from the root SBH in the Syriac Peshitta with replacements 
using the root HMD in Arabic.?! Working from this observation, Steiner con- 
cludes that the four occurrences of HMD in al-Jahiz's text where the Peshitta 
has SBH indicate that this text "15 a Muslim reworking of a Christian transla- 
tion based on the Peshitta, with no Jewish roots at 2 

This assertion that al-Jahiz is citing an Islamicized text of Christian origins 
has multiple difficulties. The root HMD by itself does not show that al-Jahiz's 
text underwent Muslim reworking, since Christian translators are known to 
have used HMD sometimes to translate the Aramaic/Syriac SBH and BRK. 
Moreover, positing a Christian source ignores the differences between ‘Ali b. 
Rabban and al-Jahiz. The former had direct access to the Peshitta text through 
his background in the East Syriac Church and could have used existing transla- 
tions from the Syriac or translated the Syriac into Arabic himself.?4 It is only 
natural that his Islamicizing text would rely on the Syriac. On the other hand, 
it is difficult to see why al-Jahiz would be more likely to use a Christian Arabic 
text than a Jewish Arabic text. His use of the root HMD may superficially ap- 
pear similar to ‘Ali b. Rabban’s strategy, but this does not show that his transla- 
tion's source text was Syriac. Indeed, one would hope for more evidence than 
this to show that precisely at the point al-Jahiz claimed to be criticizing Jewish 
translations he was actually citing a Christian text. Such a claim would have 


19 Steiner, A Biblical Translation, 102-03. 

20 Steiner, A Biblical Translation, 105. 

21 Adang, “Medieval Muslim Polemics,’ 144. See ‘Ali b. Rabban al-Tabar’’s justification of this 
translation in Ebied and Thomas (eds. and trans.), Polemical Works, 412-13 = Nuwayhid 
(ed.), Al-Din, 178-79; Mingana (trans.), Religion and Empire, 130-32. 

22 Steiner, A Biblical Translation, 106. 

23 For example, Mss Sinai Ar. 1 and 2 use hamida for Aramaic barik/Syriac barrek in Daniel 
2:9; and Sinai Ar. 1 uses it for Aramaic/Syriac Sabbah in Daniel 4:34, 5:4, 5:23 (Hjälm, 
Christian Arabic Versions, 240, 259 n. 73, 170, 161). 

24 On Ali b. Rabban and his relation to Syriac and Syriac-based texts, see Vollandt, Arabic 
Versions, 91-97. 
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the implication that al-Jahiz's longest scriptural quotation did not come from 
real, interpersonal contact between Muslim and Jewish communities, but 
rather testifies to their distance from each other. 


3 The Argument 


Before examining the actual text of al-Jahiz's citations, it is important to under- 
stand how he frames these excerpts and what role they play in the course of his 
overall argumentation. The “Refutation of Christians" is preserved in the form 
of ten excerpts of various sizes in an anthology apparently made by Abi al- 
Qasim ‘Ubayd Allah b. ‘Ali b. ‘Abd Allah al-Raqqi (981-1058).?5 The “Refutation” 
begins by conveying the author's intention to support young Muslims in their 
response to Christians who have been attacking claims of the Quran. Five spe- 
cific Christian accusations are outlined, which al-Jahiz ostensibly treats in re- 
verse order, interspersing his defenses with offensive forays into Christology.26 
But between his introduction and this theological portion of the text is an 
extended social critique of Christians — and, more subtly, of Muslims who 
show Christians too much leniency. The author frames this critique as a kind 
of contest between Christians and other religious groups, particularly Jews. 
He overturns what he considers to be the popular and uninformed view that 
Christians deserve greater admiration from the Muslim populace than Jews do, 
for their historical friendship, modern-day influence, and intellectual prestige. 
To the contrary, he argues, it is Christians who are most antagonistic and harm- 
ful to the Muslim community.’ 

This unveiling of Christians' "real" relation to Islam on the societal level sets 
the stage for the scriptural disputation in the second half of the work, where 
the voices of al-Jahiz's opponents - so critical of the Qur'an - may now be 
heard with the proper inflection and, often, only in the remote third person. In 
between the author's rebuttals of Christian attacks on the Qur'an, he marshals 
Christological arguments. The most extensive of these is a response to the idea 
(ostensibly advanced by his fellow Mu'tazilite thinker Ibrahim b. Sayyar al- 
Nazzam [d. 845 or earlier]) that in whatever sense God could take Abraham as 
a friend (halil, Qur'an sura 4125), he could also take (or “adopt”) Jesus as a son.28 


25 See note 4 above. 

26 The anthology apparently omits the responses to some of these five accusations. See 
Gibson, Closest in Friendship?, 50-81, esp. 74-79. 

27 Fora rhetorical analysis of this part of the work, see Gibson, Closest in Friendship? 

28 Harun (ed.), Rasa'il al-Jahiz, vol. 3, 329-43. 
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The passage in which al-Jahiz cites Jewish translations of the Bible in Arabic 
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comes in the middle of this dispute over the sonship of Jesus. He has already 
sidelined the Gospels' testimony as unreliable (see below), but still has to con- 
front Christian claims that the Old Testament attributes a son to God, namely 
Israel (Exodus 4:22, for example): 


Now if they say, Tell us from God and from the Torah - is it not true? 

We say, Yes. 

They say, And in it [it says], "Israel is my firstborn.” The whole of what 
you relate from us is known in the Scriptures. 

We say, On the contrary, people were taken by the superficial [mode 
of] speech, with the opinion that first came to mind, due to their lack 
of knowledge and due to the poorness of the translation. By my life, if 
they had the intellects of Muslims and the Muslims' knowledge of what 
is permissible in the speech of the Arabs and what is permissible regard- 
ing God - their eloquence in Hebrew notwithstanding - they would have 
found for this [kind of] speech a beautiful interpretation, a fluent rendi- 
tion, and a ready explanation. 

If they were not also neglectful in the rest of what they translate, then 
the person saying this would have a point and the one attacking would 
have an opening. However, they relate that God (may he be blessed and 
exalted) said in the Ten Commandments (al-‘asr al-ayat) which the fin- 
gers of God wrote: “I am God the Mighty (al-sadid), and I am God the 
Intelligent,7? and “I am the fire that devours the fires.?? “I punish the 
sons for the sin of the fathers - the first, second, and third generation, up 


Compare Genesis 35:1. Al-taqf is simply a transliteration of the Aramaic taqep (“grow 
strong”). Although the Arabic tagf has a sense different from the Aramaic, its origin is 
easily explained as a targumic alternate translation of El Sadday, which is represented 
in the previous clause as Allahu al-sadid. In Targum Neofiti's rendition of this verse, 
the word 12082 appears in an imperative to Abraham (“grow strong") immediately after 
‘Elah $amayyá, which translates El $adday (Kaufman et al. [eds.], Targum Neofiti). The 
same root is found in Genizah targum fragments, in Ms C (Ms Saint Petersburg, National 
Library of Russia, Antonin, 542, fol. 2) for this verse (Kaufman [ed.], Cairo Geniza Targumic 
Fragment: MS C) and in recension P (Ms Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, Hébreu, 
uo = http://archivesetmanuscrits.bnf.fr/ark:/12148/cc54092) for Genesis 35:9 (Klein [ed.], 
The Fragment-Targums of the Pentateuch). 

Compare Exodus 24:17. See Kaufman et al. (eds.), Targum Neofiti; Steiner, A Biblical 
Translation, 102 n. 18. 
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to the seventh.?! And that David said in the Psalms, “Open your eye, O 
Lord"? and, “Arise, O Lord,”?? and “Incline your ear to me, O Lord.”34 And 
that David also related from God (may he be exalted) in another place, 
“God rouses like a drunk man rouses who has drunk wine.”35 And that 
Moses said in the Torah, "God created things by his word and by his own 
spirit.”36 And that God said to the Israelites in the Torah, “By my mighty 
arm I have brought you out of the people of Egypt.?? And that he said 
in the book of Isaiah, "Praise God with new praise; praise him in the ends 
of the earth. His praise fills the islands and their inhabitants, the seas and 
the deserts and what is in them. The Kedarites will be in the castles. And 
may the inhabitants of the mountains” - meaning Kedar son of Ishmael - 
"cry out and attribute to God glory and honor. They will clothe God with 
praise in the islands."?? And that he says along this same line, “The Lord 
comes like a giant, and like a brave, experienced man. He cries out and 
yells and incites war and zeal. He kills his enemies and makes heaven 
and earth rejoice."?? And that God also said in the book of Isaiah, “I have 
been silent.” He said, that is, “When I am silent, like a woman whom labor 
pains have gripped, I yearn to give birth." And, "You see me intending to 
plow the mountains and the branches. And I will take the Arabs on a path 
they do not know.”40 


Compare Exodus 34:7. "Up to the seventh" may have to do with the seven-generation 
curse of Cain in Genesis 4:15-24 and Midrash Tanhuma, Bereshit 11:2. (Thanks to Ronny 
Vollandt for this observation.) On the possible reason al-Jahiz saw this verse as problem- 
atic, see Steiner, A Biblical Translation, 102 n. 20. 

Isaiah 37:17; compare Psalm 17:2. 

Psalm 3:7, 7:6, 9:19, 10:12, 17:13, 8 

Psalm 17a. 

Psalm 78:65. 

Psalm 33:6?; compare Genesis 11-3. Al-Jahiz may be quoting targumic commentary or 
summarizing an exegetical discussion rather than drawing from the biblical text directly. 
See, for example, the role of God's wisdom, word, and spirit in the creation account of 
Targum Pseudo-Jonathan (Clarke and Aufrecht [eds.], Targum Pseudo-Jonathan, Genesis 
1-2), which appears keen to avoid anthropomorphism by making these the agents of 
God's actions at certain points (Genesis 2:8, for example). While this strategy disassoci- 
ated God from anthropomorphic actions, it was not satisfactory for the Mu'tazilites, who 
allowed speech to God only if it was "created in an earthly substratum" (Ess, "Tashbih"). 
See also Zawanowska, “Reading Divine Attributes,” in the present volume. 

Compare Exodus 13:3; Deuteronomy 4:34, 5:15; Psalm 136:1-12. 

Isaiah 42:10-12. 

Isaiah 42:13. 

Isaiah 42:14-16. 
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All of them are unanimous in this [kind of] Arabic expression, but 
no [Arabic] scholar would permit formulating it this way. And there are 
many other [instances] like this, which I will spare you because you know 
them. 

You know that if the Jews were to take the Qur’an and translate it into 
Hebrew, they would force it beyond what it means and distort its senses. 
How do you think they would translate, “And when they angered Us, We 
took retribution from them,’ or “That you would be brought up under 
My eye,"? or “And the heavens will be folded in His right hand,’ or 
"Above the Throne established,"^ or “Radiant, looking at their Lord,’ 
or “But when his Lord appeared to the mountain, He rendered it level,”*6 
or “And Allah spoke to Moses with [direct] speech," or “And your Lord 
has come and the angels, rank upon rank"?^? The commentators of our 
Scripture and our experts in interpretation are known to have better fa- 
miliarity with ways of speaking and be more knowledgeable about them 
than the Jews or [their] scriptural interpreters are, yet we still find in these 
commentaries things which one cannot attribute to God, which are not 
among the analogies the dialecticians (mutakallimin) make, and which 
are not in the Arabic of the grammarians.?? So how do you think the Jews 
[would translate], given their foolishness, error, deficiency in philosophi- 
cal speculation (nazar), and blind imitation of tradition (taqlid)? If the 
Arabs themselves have made mistakes in this matter, and if the minds of 
most eloquent linguists have erred and their intellects have lapsed, then 
what about others who do not have knowledge like theirs?5° 


florilegium of sorts, displaying examples of purportedly ill-produced 
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This 


and unreflective translations, is intended for a specific purpose beyond 


that of demonstrating the supposed incompetency of the translators. Since 


Sūra 43:55. English citations of the Qur'an are quoted according to the Sahih International 
version unless otherwise noted. 

Sūra 20:39. 

Sura 39:67. 

Sura 20:5. 

Süra 75:22-23. 

Sura 7143. 

Sūra 4164. 

Sura 89:22. 

Note that the qurànic commentator Muaatil b. Sulayman (d. 767) was accused of describ- 
ing God too anthropomorphically (Nickel, Narratives of Tampering, 33 and n. 167). 

Harun (ed.), Rasa'il al-Jahiz, vol. 3, 334-37. 
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al-Jahiz is unwilling to apply any expressions of a parental nature to God, even 
metaphorically, the statement in the Hebrew Bible/Old Testament, “Israel is 
my firstborn,” produces particular difficulty for him. To say that the “Torah” 
(Tawrat, often used for the entire Hebrew Bible) is inherently untrustworthy 
would seem to contradict the Quran's commendations of it. The argument 
that the Jews had corrupted the transmitted text of their Scripture was not yet 
standard fare. His way out, then, was to claim that the translators had misin- 
terpreted the text in ways that invalidated any arguments that used this state- 
ment about Israel's sonship to argue for the possibility of Jesus’ sonship. 

The objectionable thread running through the various passages al-Jahiz has 
reproduced is the assignment of physical, bodily, or human characteristics to 
God - that is, anthropomorphism in a broad sense. For God to be a drunk man, 
a giant, a woman in labor, or fire; for him to have eyes, ears, and arms; for him 
to arise, be clothed, or cry out are all things al-Jahiz considers to be not merely 
crude metaphors, but ones that violate linguistic and logical principles. His ar- 
gument implies that if the original Hebrew expressed such ideas in some form, 
the translators have failed to represent its real meaning when they rendered it 
into Arabic.5! From these particular instances, he derives a generality — that 
Jewish translations of the Torah consistently speak of God in anthropomor- 
phic terms. Therefore, the references such translations make to Israel being 
God's son could not justify speaking of Jesus as the son of God in any real sense, 
adoptive or otherwise. 

Since al-Jahiz does not provide further support for the essential premise 
that anthropomorphic language should not be permitted regarding God, he 
evidently believes his audience to be ready to accept such a premise from the 
start. In fact, this topic attracted much disputation at the time, including al- 
Jahizsown"Refutation of the Anthropomorphists" (Al-Radd ‘ala -musabbiha).9? 
Judging from such texts, one might suppose anthropomorphic sects to be ram- 
pant. Rather, it seems, the charge of anthropomorphism was a stock weapon 
readily leveled at one’s opponent, and against which one had to be prepared 
to defend.°° Al-Jahiz’s attack thus takes on something of an ad hominem di- 
mension: not only were Jewish translations unreliable because they were 
anthropomorphizing in their descriptions of God, but also the translators 


51  Latertranslators would sometimes replace anthropomorphic expressions with less objec- 
tionable renderings. See Polliack, The Karaite Tradition, 261. 

52 Harun (ed.), Ras@il al-Jahiz, vol. 4, 5-16; Colville (trans.), Sobriety and Mirth, 95-100. For 
other references, see Pellat, “Nouvel essai,” 159 (no. 218). On the disputes regarding anthro- 
pomorphism during this period, see Martin, "Anthropomorphism" and Ess, "Tashbih." 
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53 Goldstein, “Sa‘adya’s Tafsir,” 191-92. 
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themselves were anthropomorphists who were ignorant of proper Arabic 
expression. 

Notwithstanding the zealous tone of al-Jahiz's diatribe in this passage, his 
focus is not on criticizing Jewish translations but on repudiating their signifi- 
cance in this Christological discussion. It may be that Sa‘adya Gaon knew this 
passage of al-Jahiz's work, as Steiner has argued, but it seems that al-Jahiz's 
challenge is directed primarily toward Christian apologists rather than Jewish 
translators.5^ 


4 Al-Jahiz and Tahrif 


One further point deserves mention before examining al-Jahiz’s citations and 
their sources in detail: this is his perspective on the soundness of Jewish and 
Christian Scriptures. The concept of tahrif, the idea that Jews and Christians 
had distorted their Scriptures, was still in its early development in the ninth 
century. While a number of qur’anic statements (2:75, 4:46, 5:13, 5:41, among 
others) seem to suggest some kind of distortion, early commentators did not 
necessarily take these to mean that the People of the Book had altered the ac- 
tual text of their Scriptures (tahrif al-nass), but rather tended to explain these 
verses in terms of other types of interference, such as falsely interpreting the 
text's meaning (tahrif al-ma' nà).55 Al-Jahiz’s views on this are significant in 
two regards, each of which will be explored below. 


44 The Gospels and the Torah 

First, al-Jahiz makes a sharp distinction between the reliability of the Gospels 
and that of the Torah (by which he seems to mean the entire Tanakh/Old 
Testament). Earlier in the treatise, he records Christians' objection that the 
Quran's narrative of Jesus speaking in the cradle does not appear either in the 
Gospels or in what they had heard from any other religious group. He defends 
the plausibility of the qur'anic account, responding as follows: 


They received their religion from four people, two of whom they claim 
were apostles (min al-hawariyyin), John and Matthew, and two of whom 
were favorable, Mark and Luke. Now these four have no safeguard 


54 Compare Steiner, A Biblical Translation, 109-28. 

55 Nickel, Narratives of Tampering, 13. 

56 Ms London, British Library, Or. 3138 has min al-masihiyya (“were Christians"), which 
Harun (ed.) thinks is a corruption (Rasa'il al-Jahiz, vol. 3, 328 n. 5). 
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against erring, forgetting, lying intentionally, colluding in their affairs, 
agreeing on a division of leadership, or turning over to each other a pre- 
arranged share.°7 

And if they say: They were too exemplary to intentionally lie, too vigi- 
lant to forget anything, and too exceptional to err regarding God's reli- 
gion (may he be exalted) or omit something they knew - then we say, 
the difference in their reports regarding the Gospel, their contradictori- 
ness in their books, and their disagreement regarding the person of the 
Messiah, not to mention the difference in their prescriptions (Sarai), are 
proof of the soundness of what we are saying about them and your na- 
iveté regarding them.°® 

For it is undeniable that someone like Luke was capable of speaking 
falsely, not being one of the apostles and having been a Jew only a short 
time before. But whom do you hold that the Messiah preferred among 
the apostles more than Luke in regard to clear judgment from purity, a 
noble character, and an untainted reputation?°° 


Al-Jahiz sees the Christian Gospels in markedly different terms from the Jewish 


Bible, which he unambiguously accepts as true. Not only are the Gospel texts 


untrustworthy according to him, but also this fundamental unreliability traces 


back to the original writers themselves. He evaluates the Evangelists as some- 


thing like adit transmitters whose conveyance of Jesus’ life or message can- 


not be verified and is shadowed by suspicion.°° Al-Jahiz's doubts about the 


Gospels must be among the gravest expressed by any Muslim writer up to this 


point in history. 


On forgetfulness, see süra 5:13-15. “Lying intentionally" perhaps alludes to süra 3:78: "They 
speak untruth about Allah while they know.’ See also süra 5:41. The prearranged share is 
likely an allusion to süra 2:79: that human beings are writing Scripture *with their own 
hands" and selling it for profit. See also süra 2:174, 3:187, 5:44. 

For the Quran's part in judging prior Scriptures and arbitrating the differences among 
their adherents, see süra 5:48. 

Harun (ed.), Rasa@il al-Jahiz, vol. 3, 328-29. Al-Jahiz's final statement is rather unclear. 
Perhaps he is making the point that by accepting Luke's Gospel, Christians assume the 
clearly fallible Luke to be on the same level as the apostles. Regarding bara'at al-saha 
("clearing the field"), thanks to Vevian Zaki for pointing out to me that this expression in 
modern Arabic refers to showing someone's innocence. See also Hans Wehr, Dictionary, 
under SWH. 

On the quranic portrayal of the "Scripture" originally revealed to Jesus, see Griffith, Bible 
in Arabic, 83-89. 
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When he alludes to qurànic themes of tahrif in his assessment of the 
Gospels,?! his distinction between the Torah and the Gospels becomes even 
more surprising, since the Quran frequently refers to Torah and Gospel 
together9? Why, then, does he evaluate the reliability of these previous 
Scriptures differently? 

In the “Refutation of Christians,” at least, one might suppose that there are 
two reasons. One is that theJewish Scriptures (the "Torah") fell more easily into 
qur’anic conceptions than the “Gospels” did, since the latter were multiple (and, 
in his view, diverging) accounts of what the Quran referred to as the "Gospel" 
(injil, singular), the Scripture revealed to Jesus (Quràn sūra 3:48, 65; 5:66). 
Another is that al-Jahiz's primary theological contention in the “Refutation” 
is with the Christian view of Jesus as the Son of God, a point on which the 
content of the Gospels was much more problematic than that of the Tanakh. 
In any case, this treatment of the two Scriptures separately seems a distinc- 
tive development in the history of Muslim thought about the Scriptures of the 
People of the Book. As a rhetorical act in the larger context of his “Refutation,” 
it extends the argumentation of his earlier social critique — that the practices 
and beliefs of Christians are not less, but more repugnant than those of Jews. 


4.2 Tahrif al-tarjama (“Distortion of Translation") 
The second way in which al-Jahiz's viewpoint on the concept of tahrif is signifi- 
cant, though perhaps not entirely unique, is his elaboration of the thesis that 
certain problems in a scriptural text represent the distortions of translation, 
rather than corruptions of the text in its original language.® It was, of course, 
nothing new to recognize flaws in translation, but al-Jahiz claims to identify 
such errors without himself having any knowledge of the original language. 

In his Kitab al-Hayawan, the work for which he is most widely recognized, 
al-Jahiz discusses translation theory at some length, which is exceptional for 
Arabic writers of his time.°* Two personal characteristics may have led him to 


61 See note 57. 

62 Sura 3:3, 48, 65; 5:46, 66, 68, 110; 7357. See the chart in Nickel, Narratives of Tampering, 
63-64. 

63 ‘Alî b. Rabban al-Tabari argues that Jesus’ statement about the sign of Jonah is a corrup- 
tion (tahrif wa-fasad) introduced by translators and copyists. Ebied and Thomas (eds. and 
trans.), Polemical Works, 439-41 = Nuwayhid (ed.), Al-Din, 193; Mingana (trans.), Religion 
and Empire, 150. See also Fritsch, Islam und Christentum, 57 and Nickel, Narratives of 
Tampering, 19. 

64 See Harun (ed.), Al-Hayawan, vol. 1, 74-79; Jackson (trans.), “Al-Jahiz on Translation"; 
Cassarino, "Traduire sans trahir"; Didaoui, “Translation and Textual Incongruity.” 
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pay special attention to this topic. One was his interest in eloquence of expres- 
sion, a subject that is close to the surface of Kitab al-Hayawan, and which he 
explores at length in another of his masterpieces, Kitab al-Bayan wa-l-tabyin. 
But al-Jahiz was also an avid reader of the first generation of Greek classics 
translated into Arabic. As such, he had opportunity to observe the many infe- 
licities of works rendered into his native language, evaluating them through 
his deep knowledge of Arabic poetry and linguistics. 

Nevertheless, the passage of the Kitab al-Hayawan in which al-Jahiz discuss- 
es translation is often misunderstood. James Montgomery has argued convinc- 
ingly that it is not, as has usually been thought, an exposition representing 
al-Jahiz’s own views, but rather a record of a debate in a majlis (a scholarly 
salon, of sorts) between an Apologist of Books and Apologist of Poetry.96 

The Apologist of Books presents the enormous contribution that the trans- 
lation of Indian, Greek, and Persian books has made to contemporary society. 
By contrast, he argues that the Arabs' excellence in poetry can contribute noth- 
ing to other cultures because poetry loses its essential beauty when translated. 

The Apologist of Poetry responds by attacking the translation enterprise on 
several levels in order to invalidate the supposed advantages that translated 
books have over poetry. He argues, firstly, that a translator's expertise in the 
subject matter of the work should equal that of the original author — and this 
is not the case even for the well-known experts of the translation movement 
when they translate masters such as Aristotle. Secondly, translation requires 
fluency in two languages, which compete with one another for limited mental 
resources, preventing the translator's full capacity in either language. Thirdly, 
and most relevant to this study, the translation of theological and religious 
works requires careful handling of specialized topics beyond those necessary 
for geometry, astrology, and so on. These requirements include that the trans- 
lator deal properly with issues such as God's unicity (tawhid) and which attri- 
butes may be predicated of God or humans respectively. Finally, he argues, the 
combined errors of scribes and translators make the transmission of ancient 
works highly unreliable. 

The response of the Apologist of Books is to point out that, despite any er- 
rors or corruptions in translated books, the advances society has gained from 
them in the realm of mathematics, medicine, logic, and other fields are still far 


65 Compare Didaoui, “Translation and Textual Incongruity." 

66 Montgomery, In Praise of Books, 451-59, 164-66; compare Jackson (trans.) in al-Jahiz, 
“al-Jahiz on Translation"; Cassarino, "Traduire sans trahir"; Didaoui, “Translation and 
Textual Incongruity.’ 
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greater than the Arabs' own inventions. From the conclusion of the passage, it 
appears this argument carried the day with 116 7 

Al-Jahiz never clearly states his own position in this dispute, which has 
both the value and vicissitudes of translation at its core. In other passages, 
he reiterates his regard for both books and poetry in similar terms, leading 
Montgomery to conclude that this text “seems to support both positions and 
it commits him to neither - or rather it commits him to both.’ As such, it 
should not be used to argue that al-Jahiz sees translation in general as useless 
or fundamentally flawed. It does, however, highlight issues to which he paid 
careful attention when evaluating translated works. 

As seen above, these issues included theological limitations regarding how 
one might speak about God. While Montgomery maintains that the reference 
to kutub din should be understood as "theological works" rather than “revealed 
scripture," what al-Jahiz says here is no doubt relevant to the way he assesses 
translations of the Hebrew Bible.9? In Al-Hayawan, the Apologist of Poetry 
says regarding theological works that if the translator wants to speak about 
reports (ahbar/ihbar, such as ahadit) and their possible modes (wujuh), this 
involves [distinguishing] that which is permissible [to say] regarding God from 
that which is not permissible (bi-md yajuzu ‘ala Allah ta'ala mimma lā yajuzu), 
and that which is permissible [to say] regarding humans from that which is 
not permissible (bi-ma yajizu ‘ala al-nas mimma lā yajuzu)."? This is precisely 
the language al-Jahiz uses in the “Refutation of Christians,’ maintaining that 
the biblical translators do not know “what is permissible in the speech of the 
Arabs and what is permissible regarding God" (bi-mà yajuzu fi kalam al-arab, 
wa-ma yajuzu ‘ala Allah), and that even the books of expert Muslim commen- 
tators contain things that cannot be attributed to God (mà la yajuzu ‘ala Allah 
fisifatihi).” 

Al-Jahiz recognizes, then, a host of possible factors that might lead to mis- 
translation and identifies a particular subset of them as responsible for the 
anthropomorphism of Jewish biblical translations. He does not blame acciden- 
tal mistranslations or identify Jewish beliefs that have led to misinterpretation, 
nor does he suppose the text the translators are working with is corrupted. 
On the contrary, he assumes its validity. Adding another assumption, that 


67 Montgomery, In Praise of Books, 453, 458. 

68 Montgomery, In Praise of Books, 459. 

69 Montgomery, In Praise of Books, 456-57. 

70  Harün(ed.), A-Hayawan, vol. 1, 77. See also the similar sentence at the beginning of the 
same paragraph. 

71  Harün (ed.), Rasa'il al-Jahiz, vol. 3, 334, 337. 
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certain modes of expression may not be applied to God in the Arabic language, 
he determines the anthropomorphizing translations to be unacceptable on a 
linguistic rather than purely theological level. The factor at the root of these 
misconstrued texts, then, is the translators’ deficient knowledge - not so much 
of Arabic in general, but of the finer points of Arabic linguistic theory, which 
have implications for theology and philosophy. Rather than tahrif al-nass 
("distortion of the text") or tahrif al-ma‘na (“distortion of meaning,” that is, 
misinterpretation), al-Jahiz has put forward a view that amounts to tahrif 
al-tarjama (“distortion of translation")? 


5 The Source of the Translation 


5.1 Texts and Abbreviations 

Having examined the text's rhetorical setting and al-Jahiz's unique views about 
Jewish and Christian Scriptures, it is now possible to examine in detail his lon- 
gest biblical citation and its sources. Steiner's hypothesis that the text of Isaiah 
42:10-16 quoted in al-Jahiz’s *Refutation of Christians” (hereafter [(73 is ulti- 
mately based on the Peshitta rather than a Jewish source may be tested by com- 
paring this version to various extant texts. The Jewish translations catalogued 
from the Cairo Genizah unfortunately do not appear to contain this particular 
passage, but J's relationship to Jewish sources may still be examined by com- 
paring it to the Hebrew Masoretic text (H)7* and Targum Jonathan (TJ),”5 with 
Sa‘adya Gaon's Tafsir )5( 7% as an additional point of reference. 

As for Christian sources, manuscripts of Isaiah from Christian Arabic trans- 
lations unfortunately begin after the ninth century, though occasional refer- 
ence will be made below to Ms Sinai Ar. 588 (SP), a Prophetologion (lectionary 
from the prophetic books) which dates to the tenth or eleventh century but 
has little textual correspondence to J.” The primary comparison, of course, 


72 Thanks to Ronny Vollandt for suggesting this appropriate term. 

73 Harun (ed.), Rasa'il al-Jahiz, vol. 3, 335-36. 

74 Kittel (ed.), Biblia Hebraica Stuttgartensia. The BHS does not record any textual variations 
for this passage that would affect the discussion below. The English translation used is the 
English Standard Version (Esv). 

75 Cohen (ed.), Mikra ot Gedolot HaKeter. 

76 Derenbourg, "Version d'Isaie (Schluss)," 19. 

77 See Hjälm, Christian Arabic Versions, 41. 
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will be to the Syriac Peshitta (P) as well as the Septuagint (Lxx)? at relevant 
points. 

Finally, a few of the verses below are cited in contemporary Muslim works. 
‘Ali b. Rabban al-Tabari’s previously mentioned Kitab al-Din wa-l-dawla 
quotes from this passage twice to show that the Bible foretells the coming of 
Muhammad: once asa citation from “Psalm 152” (which Ihave designated ATi), 
and a second time under the prophecies of Isaiah (AT2).°! Equally interesting 
is a unique manuscript of the Kitab Alam al-nubuwwa by Abū Muhammad 
‘Abd Allah ibn Muslim ibn Qutayba (828-89), which also contains biblical cita- 
tions intended to prove the prophethood of Muhammad.®? Ibn Qutayba was 
a Sunni theologian and philologian whose career as a writer seems to have 
flourished beginning with Caliph al-Mutawakkil (r. 847-61) toward the end of 
al-Jahiz’s most active متتعم‎ 0.53 The biblical portion of Alam al-nubuwwa draws 
twice from the portion of Isaiah 42 quoted in J. I have designated these two 
different excerpts as 10154 and 102.55 102 is nearly identical to AT2, suggesting 
that here (as elsewhere in his Alam al-nubuwwa) Ibn Qutayba relied on mate- 
rial from his older contemporary ‘Ali b. Rabban al-Tabari.86 

If the source al-Jahiz was using for Isaiah 42 came originally from a Christian 
translation, as Steiner posits, one would expect to find similarities between 
this text and either the Syriac Peshitta (P) version (as Steiner seems to claim) 
or the Septuagint version, the two typical sources for Christian translations of 
the Old Testament into Arabic.?? On the other hand, if J depends on Jewish 


78 Ter Haar Romeny and Van Peursen (eds.), Peshitta. 

79  Rahlfs (ed.), Septuaginta. English translation from Brenton (trans.), Septuagint. 

80  Ebiedand Thomas (eds. and trans.), Polemical Works, 350-51 = Nuwayhid (ed.), Al-Din, 143; 
Mingana (trans.), Religion and Empire, 91-92. This passage is attached to the East Syriac 
Psalter; see Mingana (trans.), Religion and Empire, 92 n. 1. 

81 Ebied and Thomas (eds. and trans.), Polemical Works, 390—91. The relevant paragraph ap- 
pears in the margin of Ms Manchester, John Rylands Library, 69, whereas it interrupts 
the text of an earlier paragraph in Ms Cairo, Dar al-kutub al-misriyya, Ilm al-kalam, 1377. 
See Ebied and Thomas (eds. and trans.), Polemical Works, 390 n. 4. It is not included in 
Nuwayhid (ed.), Al-Din, 167 or Mingana (trans.), Religion and Empire, 16. 

82 The work is often cited with the title Kitab dala'il al-nubuwwa. 

83 See Lecomte, “Ibn Kutayba.” 

84 Schmidtke, "Muslim Reception,” 255. 

85 Schmidtke, "Muslim Reception,” 257. 

86 Regarding the frequent overlap of these two texts, see Vollandt, Arabic Versions, 98; Adang, 
Muslim Writers, 148-50; Schmidtke, “Muslim Reception,” 250 and n. 8. 

87 Christian Arabic translations made directly from the Hebrew are rare, as noted by Hjalm, 
who has, however, found an exception in the translation of Daniel in Ms Sinai Ar. 2 
(Christian Arabic Versions, 92103, esp. 103). 
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sources, such as the Hebrew or an Aramaic targum, one can expect it to reflect 
features of these texts that are not present in the Peshitta or Septuagint. 


5.2 Isaiah 42:10 


... احمده فى اقاصی الارض» علاء الجزائر وسكائهاء والبحور‎ cloves احمد الله حمداً‎ (J) 
(J) Praise God with new praise; praise him in the ends of the earth. His 
praise 511559 the islands and their inhabitants, and the seas ... 


vvv (H)‏ לִיהוה שיר PINT ngpa inan win‏ ודי iom br‏ وه וְישְׁבֵיהֶם: 
(ESV) Sing to the LORD a new song, his praise from the end of the earth,‏ 
you who go down to the sea, and all that fills it, the coastlands and their‏ 
inhabitants.‏ 


ems etana hi Dep A a2 mas 20233 nA 
(P) Sing to the Lord a new psalm, his praise?? from the ends of the earth, 
sailors of the entire sea?! and the islands and those who dwell in them. 


inv (TJ)‏ ק' יי תִשבְחָא WX RIT‏ תוּשבְחתִיה DON‏ אַרְעָא נָחְתִי RIP‏ וּמלְאִיה 
VAM ma‏ 

(TJ) Sing before the LORD a new psalm. Tell his praise?? from the ends 
of the earth, sailors of the entire sea, the islands and their inhabitants. 


(S)‏ سبحو الله أسبيحة جديدة وقولو مدحته من اقاصي الارض يا نازلي البحر باسره 
وا Adoos‏ 


88 English translations of J, TJ, S, SP, P, 101, and 102 are mine unless otherwise noted. The 
translation of H follows the English Standard Version (Esv), and that of Lxx follows 
Brenton, Septuagint. 

89 This phrase could be read as “it fills" (meaning the praise) or “he fills" (meaning God). 
While the former makes more sense, the latter could fit with al-Jahiz's emphasis on the 
anthropomorphism of the translation. Also compare Bacher's reading: "voll sind — von 


» 


Gottes Lobe - die Inseln ...” ("Übersetzung aus Jesaja;" 542). 


nu 


go “Sing,” “psalm,” and "praise" are all related to a single root, SBH. 

91 Lit: “those who go down to the sea in its fullness.” The phrase náhet yammá is attested 
with the sense "sailor" in Syriac and Jewish Aramaic (Hillers et al. [eds.], Comprehensive 
Aramaic Lexicon, s.v. n-h-t y-m; Payne Smith, Dictionary, 336). 

92  Seenote 90 above. 


93 See note gı above. 
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(S) Praise God with a new song, and tell his praise from the ends of the 
earth, O you who go down to the sea altogether, the islands and their 
inhabitants. 


J's threefold use of the root HMD ("praise") here, corresponding to SBH in 
both P and rj, is one of Steiner's key evidences that this is an Islamicizing 
text ultimately derived from the Peshitta. Indeed, there is no denying that 
Muslim authors of this time intentionally represented words for *praise" by 
using HMD in biblical passages such as this one in order to point to the com- 
ing of Muhammad, whose name indicates this root.°* One can contrast Ibn 
Qutayba's version (IQ1): "Ahmad will praise (yahmadu) God with new praise 
(hamd)? with Sa‘adya’s (S), who perhaps valued phonetic similarity to the 
targums but may have additionally wished to avoid the root HMD. The latter 
twice translated SYR from H using SBH (similar to TJ) and rendered tahillaté as 
madihatuhu. Nevertheless, the use of HMD does not by itself indicate anything 
about whether J ultimately derives from P, nor does it necessarily even imply 
that al-Jahiz was employing a Muslim text. Replacing references to "praise" 
with HMD in the Arabic translation was a straightforward strategy that re- 
quired no knowledge of the source language; al-Jahiz may have done it himself. 

More significantly, J seems to misread the poetic structure of the verse here. 
Instead of understanding the imperative ("sing") as the verb governing the 
entire verse, it takes tahillaté (“his praise," S: midhatahu) as the verb “praise 
him" (ahmadhu), and mal‘ (“all that fills it,” S: bi-asrihi) as the verb “he fills" 
(yamla(’)). While it is not difficult to understand this interpretation on the 
basis of an unvocalized Hebrew text, it seems nearly impossible to derive such 
a reading from P, where “his praise" (tesbohteh) and "entire" (bamla'eh, lit. "its 
fullness") must be read grammatically as nouns with pronominal suffixes. 

The Lxx also fails to explain J in either instance. In the case 01 0 
(J: ahmadhu), the Lxx translates the source twice, reading it both as tahillaté 
(“his beginning,” thus } (م0‎ 0000, “his dominion” [Brenton]) and as tahillaté 
(“his praise,” thus 8o£&tere, “glorify” [Brenton]). J clearly does not reflect the 
"beginning" or “dominion” reading. In the case of malo (J: yamla(’)), the 
LXX translates xoi mAéovceg atthv (“and those who sail it"), perhaps read- 
ing mallahayw ("its sailors"). As for early attestations of Christian Arabic 
translations, the Prophetologion (SP) represented in the tenth-/eleventh-cen- 
tury Ms Sinai Ar. 588 follows the Lxx in both of these idiosyncratic readings 
(tahillaté/tahillat6é and mallahayw).95 For this verse at least, a translation made 


94 See sūra 61:6 and Nickel, Narratives of Tampering, 184. 
95 Fol. 14, lines 4-5. 
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directly from the Hebrew seems to be the best candidate for J's translation 


Source. 


Isaiah 42:1 


(J)‏ والقفار وما cls‏ ویکون بنو قیدار فى القصور» وسکان ا جبال (يعني قيدار بن 
Nomad (hel‏ 


(J) ... and the deserts and what is in them. The Kedarites will be in the 
castles. And may the inhabitants of the mountains (meaning Kedar son 
of Ishmael) cry out. 


amy موه‎ WN yG aU? a جیوه תפשב קדר‎ vy Santo sw (H) 
(ESV) Let the desert and its cities lift up their voice, the villages that 
Kedar inhabits; let the habitants of Sela sing for joy, let them shout from 
the top of the mountains. 


essc nasa (P)‏ وموةمة. .oxar30 jo ramh eX‏ نوخ 

0x0) وحم امک وله‎ einar 
(P) Let the wilderness and its towns rejoice. Kedar will be meadows. The 
dwellers of the crags shall praise, and from the top of the mountains they 
will shout. 


72 XDN NAW? wap 372 pir פצחין‎ ma jan" וקרוין‎ Rp nav (TJ) 

qinzp PAT so vn עָלְמַיהוֹן‎ "nan npe 
(TJ) Letthe wilderness praise [him], and the towns that inhabit it. Villages 
will inhabit the wilderness of the Arabs. Let the dead praise [him] when 
they come forth from their eternal dwellings. From the top of the moun- 
tains they will lift up their voices." 


(S)‏ یعلن صوته بذلك اهل A‏ وقرایه واثربض الذي إسكنه قدر وبرن > اهل الصخور 


ومن رووس الجبال یصیحون. 

(S) Let the people of the open country thus proclaim his renown, their 

villages and the outskirts that Kedar inhabits; the people of the rocks 
sound it, and from the tops of the mountains they shout. 


Muslim interpreters were already understanding "Kedar" as Arabs around this time. See 
Lazarus-Yafeh, Intertwined Worlds, 83-85. 
Compare Pauli, The Chaldee Paraphrase, 143-44. 


53 


96 
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cid (AT)‏ البوادي وقراها ولتصر آرض قیذار bese‏ ولیسیح سکان الکهوف 
ومبتفوا من قلل الجبال جمد الرب, 


(AT1) Let the deserts and their settlements exalt, and let the land of 
Kedar become meadows. Let dwellers in caves sing praise, let them cry 
out with the praise [hamd] of the Lord from the mountain tops, 


(AT2)‏ سمتلىء البادية والمدائن من قصور آل قيذان ويسبحون» من رؤوس البال 
0% ` 


(AT2) The desert and the towns will be filled with the palaces of the peo- 
ple of Qaydhan, and they will sing praises; they will call out from the tops 
of the mountains, 


(Qa)‏ يفرح x JI‏ وسکانها» dalle‏ الله على كل شرف ويكبرونه de‏ كل رابية. 
(IQ1) The desert and its inhabitants will rejoice, they will praise God on‏ 
every high place and magnify him on every hill.‏ 


)102( إنه سمت البادية والدن قصور آل قیذار بسبحون ومن رؤوس SLL‏ ينادون» 


(IQ2) He will fill the desert and its cities. The castles of the family of Kedar 
will praise [him], and from the tops of the mountains they will shout, 
The most interesting point here is that J reads the Hebrew hdserim (“settle- 
ments"; 5: rabad, “outskirts”) as qusur ("castles"). This reading is not possible 
from the Syriac (P), which has margé (*meadows" = ATi). Evidently, P has 
interpreted the root HSR using an Aramaic false cognate, hasaré (“grass”). 
TJ has avoided this misreading and substitutes instead the Aramaic word 
pashín (“open, unwalled place"), which has a very similar semantic range to 
the Hebrew /dsérim when the latter is read through the lens of Leviticus 25:31.98 
There are two ways the translator of J may have arrived at qusür from 
háserím (H). First, the phonetically equivalent Arabic root HSR has to do with 
"surrounding" or “besieging” and thus, not surprisingly, has an accompany- 
ing lexeme for "fortress" or “castle” (hisar). This apparently obscure term may 
have been replaced by the lexically and phonetically similar qasr (pl. qusur). 
Second, the consonant / may have been confused with q in oral communica- 
tion. Whichever scenario is correct, the H > J pathway is again the most plau- 
sible one. 


98 Hillers et al. (eds.), Comprehensive Aramaic Lexicon, s.v. p-s-h. 
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While it is possible, as Steiner suggests, that the reading, "The Kedarites 
will be in the castles," is an intentional Islamicization, the above explanation 
makes such an assertion unnecessary? The conversion of / to q could have 
been motivated by a desire to demonstrate that Isaiah prophesied Islam's su- 
periority, but it is equally possible that the apparent "Islamicization" here was 
the result of Muslim writers finding "castles" in an existing Jewish translation. 

J's translation of the second part of the verse, where H has the verbs yaronná 
(“cry”) and yiswahá "shout," also demonstrates its affinity for H over P. J does 
not translate yaronni at all, which is a significant omission since P and TJ both 
use SBH here. If J’s Islamicizing strategy is to translate occurrences of SBH 
in P using HMD, as Steiner implies, then why does it skip this instance? The 
likely answer is that H, not P, was J's source, and that J collapsed synonymous 
clauses in this case. This would also accord with the translation of yiswahit 
using the cognate yasihu, where neither P (neq ûn, “they will shout, proclaim 
loudly") nor TJ (yarimiin qolhón, “they will lift up their voice") are phonologi- 
cally similar. 

This collapsing of two similar clauses in ub into one through the omission 
of yaronnii alters the poetic structure of the verse. Among the extant versions 
compared here, this particular omission is unique to J (and could have been 
done by even al-Jahiz himself), but the translation strategy in general is com- 
mon among Christian Arabic translations.!° 

Two other points deserve mentioning. First, there are some remarkable sim- 
ilarities between J and AT2/IQz, which do not, unfortunately, give a clear idea 
of the transmission of these verses. ATi and 101 are so dissimilar from 2 
and each other that they must undoubtedly stem from different sources. Some 
differences in wording notwithstanding, the sense of AT2/IQz's interpretation 
of verse 118 (“He will fill the desert and its cities. The castles of the family of 
Kedar ...") seems to agree with J's rendition of 10b-11a ("[His praise] fills [or 
‘he will fill’] the islands and their inhabitants, and the seas and the deserts and 
what is in them. The Kedarites will be in the castles."). As has already been dis- 
cussed above, “he will fill" and “castles” are notably distinct divergences from 
the Hebrew and its versions. Since ‘Ali b. Rabban al-Tabari, al-Jahiz, and Ibn 
Qutayba were all active during the reign of Caliph al-Mutawakkil (r. 847-61), it 
is entirely possible that the three exchanged source material! 


99 Steiner A Biblical Translation, 105. 

100 See, for example, Hjälm, Christian Arabic Versions, 164-65, 198—202; (Lindgren) Hjälm and 
Vollandt, "An Early Copy,” 52. On Muslim authors abbreviating their biblical source texts, 
see Vollandt, Arabic Versions, 102. 

101 Moreover, Ibn Qutayba was familiar with this particular work of al-Jahiz's. See Thomas, 
"Ibn Qutayba" and Gibson, Closest in Friendship?, 8. Of the passages Ibn Qutayba quotes 
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The second point is that J omits the first verb of verse 11 (H: yis’t, "they will 
lift up"), which could otherwise have been an additional indicator of J's source. 
The Hebrew “lift up" seems to leave an object missing or implied, perhaps 
"voice" )06/(. TJ understands the verb as “praise” and S as “proclaim,” while both 
the Lxx and P take it to be “rejoice.” IQ1 agrees with this latter sense (yufarrihu 
or yafrahu), suggesting that it derives from a Christian source, in contrast to 
AT2/1Q2, whose agreement with J could indicate Jewish origins.!9? 


5.4 Isaiah 42:12 


(J)‏ ویصیروا لله الفخر والكرامة» ویلبسون جمد الله في الجزائر. 
(J) and attribute to God glory and honor. They will clothe 600103 with‏ 
praise in the islands.‏ 


anp DR? jn?nm Tia? ny wy (H) 
(Esv) Let them give glory to the LORD, and declare his praise in the 
coastlands. 


hilo aan) mhiiardha rial “hwaarh ealdua (P) 
(P) They will give praise to the Lord; they will tell his praises in the islands. 


OTP mu» (TJ)‏ יוי יָקְרָא maa "nnavm‏ יחוון: 
(TJ) They will spread majesty before the LORD; they will tell his praise in‏ 
the islands.‏ 


(5) بان يجعلو لله وقارة ومداشحه في الجزار يخبرون. 
(S) In that they give to God dignity and tell his praises in the islands.‏ 


that are extant in the manuscript edited in Schmidtke, I have not found any others that 
overlap with these passages from al-Jahiz, though the two authors perhaps cite adja- 
cent verses: Psalm 9:19 [MT 9:20] in al-Jahiz (Harün [ed.], Rasa'il al-Jahiz, vol. 3, 335) and 
Psalm 9:20 [MT 9:21] in Ibn Qutayba (Schmidtke, "Muslim Reception," 256 and see 266 
n. 149; Bacher, “Muhammedanische Weissagungen,’ 310). 

102 It had been previously thought that Ibn Qutayba used only Christian translations, but 
this may be another evidence that he used Jewish texts as well, even if it was through ‘Ali 
b. Rabban al-Tabari as an intermediary. See discussion in Polliack, The Karaite Tradition, 
19 and references regarding the similarities between Sa‘adya’s version and Ibn Qutayba's 
citations. 

103 Haàrün's emendation here wa-yusabbihü bi-hamd Allah (“and they will sing God's praise") 
does not follow any extant manuscripts. 
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(AT)‏ ویذیعوا aghi‏ في الجزائر. 
(AT1) and make known his praises in the islands.‏ 


p> am)‏ النين يجعلون لله الکرامة ویزجون تسبيحه في البز والبحر. 
(AT2) those who give honour to God and spur on his praise over land and‏ 
sea.‏ 


(IQz)‏ هم الذين يجعلون لله الکرامة ویبشون تسبيحه في البر والبحر. 
(IQ2) those who attribute to God honor; they will spread his praise in‏ 
land and sea.‏ 


J is unique here in expanding the Hebrew kabéd (“glory”) with a double gloss 
(al-fahr wa-l-karama, “glory and honor”), a strategy of alternate translation. 
This interpretation is not likely to derive from P, which has tesbéhtd (“praise”). 
It may, however, reflect a reading that combines “glory” (kabód) from 11 with 
"honor" (yaqará) from TJ. 

What is more difficult to explain is why J translates the second verb of the 
verse as “clothe” (yulabbisun?). Of course, the idea of clothing God fits well 
with al-Jahiz’s rhetorical point about the anthropomorphism of Jewish Arabic 
translations. Nonetheless, it is not apparent which of several paths led to this 
translation. If yulabbisün is intended to represent the verb yaggídá (“they will 
tell" from NGD), perhaps a b was substituted for y, resulting in bigdó (“his gar- 
ment”); or, perhaps, the Hebrew verb was read using the sense of its Aramaic 
phonetic equivalent, “to stretch something" (nagad). This latter possibility is 
supported by IQz, which has significant parallels to J in the previous verse. 
Here it is similar in sense but different in wording. Like J, it understands the 
first verb (H: yasímá), in the sense of “attribute,” and translates the second verb 
(H: yaggídá) as "spread" (yabuttun), parallel to J's “clothe.”!4 A final alternative 
is that J's yulabbisun might be translating the first verb in the verse, either read- 
ing yasímá in H as “put” or yosawwón in TJ as "spread." In any case, J's reading 
is easier to derive from H or TJ than from P or Lxx, which translate these two 
verbs as "give" and “tell” respectively. Moreover, J agrees with H and TJ in keep- 
ing “his praise" singular, whereas it has become plural in P and Lxx.!5 


104 11102 derives from AT2, as seems likely, it is unclear why AT2 has an entirely different verb 
here, unless the original text has been corrupted. 

105 Notably, while J uses the potentially Islamicizing hamd for “praise,” AT2/IQ2 employs 
tasbih. The latter could, nevertheless, be understood in an Islamicizing sense, namely, the 
declaration subhan Allah ("glory to God"). 


GIBSON 
Isaiah 42:13 


OA! ویصرخ» ویمیج‎ Fs ء106 الرب کالبار» وکالرجل الشجاع اجرب‎ £9 (J) 
ویقتل اعداءه» یفرح السماء والارض.‎ due, 


(J) The Lord comes like a giant, and like a brave, experienced man.!?7 He 
cries out and yells and incites war and zeal. He kills his enemies and 
makes heaven and earth rejoice.!% 


Taam על-איביו‎ n'y קִנְאָה ריע‎ p מִלְחָמָוֹת‎ WRI Ni 01342 יְהוָה‎ (H) 
(ESV) The LORD goes out like a mighty man, like a man of war he stirs up 
his zeal; he cries out, he shouts aloud, he shows himself mighty against 
his foes. 


AAW Ahio جح‎ ura لكوم‎ Wim Yor ni (P) 

dua coni. ah‏ حتحة Jayma‏ יצ \הכ ב-000/. 
(P) The Lord goes out like a mighty man, and like a warrior he incites zeal.‏ 
He shouts and conquers and kills his enemies.‏ 


ya גְבוּרְן מִתגְלִי ברגז בְמִילוּל אַף دنر על‎ T3905 “Yan יוי לְמַעֲבד גְבוּרְן‎ (TJ) 

ann ni‏ בְגבוּרְתִיה: 

(TJ) The LORD is revealed as doing mighty deeds. He is revealed as doing 

mighty deeds through wrathful speech. Even as a quaking is he revealed 
to his enemies in his might. 


(S)‏ اذ يظهر الله كالجبار وكذى الملاحم يثير الغيرة فیجلب ویصرخ Jes‏ اعداه يتجب. 
(S) When God appears like a giant, and just as a warrior stirs up his zeal,‏ 
he shouts and cries out and shows his power over his enemies.‏ 


SY (an)‏ ارب ge € oe‏ اجرب no E‏ 282 ویقتل 
| 


worlds 
(AT1) For the Lord is coming like a colossus and like a man of war burn- 
ing with pride; he will drive back his enemies, reveal his strength to them 
and kill them. 


Haran amends to yahruju. 

Al-mujarrab (“experienced”) should probably be read al-mihrab (“an experienced war- 
rior”), thus, “like a man who is a brave, experienced warrior.” 

Or, “and heaven and earth rejoice.” 
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This verse is one of the most obviously anthropomorphizing of the entire pas- 
sage. J has understood the “mighty man" (H: gibbór; P: gabbará) as the pho- 
netically similar "giant" (jabbar).!°9 While this interpretation could come from 
either H or P, it rules out TJ and Lxx as sources, both of which take pains to 
avoid the anthropomorphism. 

It is also noticeable how sharply al-Tabari's apologetic strategy diverges here 
from al-Jahiz's polemical one. Where al-Jahiz wants to demonstrate the transla- 
tion's excessive anthropomorphism in regard to God, al-Tabari has understood 
"Lord" in this verse to refer to Muhammad - ignoring or unaware of the fact that 
the Syriac maryá ("Lord") is here translating the Hebrew tetragrammaton.!!o 

Where H puts two semantically similar verbs in apposition (yarí'a ‘ap- 
yasríah, *he cries out, he shouts aloud"), J follows suit (yazjuru wa-yasruhu, 
“he cries out and yells”), using a near cognate for the second verb. By contrast, 
P includes only one verb in this semantic range (neq‘e’, “he shouts”), and the 
LXX likewise (Boyjgerat, “he shouts"). The reason for this, it seems, is that both 
versions have read yaría (“he cries out") with the root R“, thus as either yaroa* 
(“he breaks") or as yaréa‘ (“he injures”). P moves this verb to the end of the 
verse, taking “enemies” as the intended object of two verbs (“conquers and 
kills"), avoiding a commitment to a particular stem of R“ by translating it with 
the generic “kills.” The situation in the Lxx is more complicated. Apparently, 
it has reversed two verbs in H that have the same consonants in close succes- 
sion, ya'tr and yari‘a. Thus, milhamót ya'tr gina yarta has become milhamót 
yàroa* qin'á yair (ovvtptipet réAeuov, 66/6061 CijAov, "[he shall] crush the war: 
he shall stir up jealousy" [Brenton]). Fascinatingly, J reads with P, “he will kill 
his enemies." While this could be an indication that J has P as a source, the fact 
that] follows H in so many other places makes it more likely that this is simply 
an extrapolation of ‘al-oybayw yitgabbar ("he shows himself mighty against 
his foes"). 

The final clause in J (“he makes heaven and earth rejoice”) takes such a dras- 
tic departure from other extant versions that one can only speculate about its 
origin. The Hebrew RW' appearing in this verse can in some contexts imply re- 
joicing. Just two chapters later in Isaiah, "heaven" and "earth" are mentioned to- 
gether with this verb: "Sing, O heavens, for the LORD has done it; shout (hari%), 
O depths of the earth ...” (Isaiah 44:23 ESV). Could it be that the translator of 


109 While jabbar can refer to divine omnipotence, the rest of this verse suggests an anthropo- 
morphizing sense, and al-Jahiz undoubtedly takes it in that sense for his rhetorical aim. 

110 Ebied and Thomas (eds. and trans.), Polemical Works, 350-51 and n. 232 = Nuwayhid (ed.), 
Al-Din, 143; Mingana (trans.), Religion and Empire, 92. 

111 See, for example, Jeremiah 15:12 and 31:28, respectively. 
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J has provided an alternate gloss of yaría and added to it a natural comple- 
ment ("heaven and earth"), which was consciously or unconsciously inspired 
by Isaiah 44:23 


5.6 Isaiah 42:14 


(J)‏ سكت iss‏ اسکت مثل الراة التق قد اخذها الطلق للولادة اتلهف. 
(J) Ihave been silent. When I am silent, like a woman whom labor pains‏ 
have gripped, I yearn to give birth.‏ 


ST NUN) OWN TPES n773 pasng WINS Diya món (H) 
(ESV) For a long time I have held my peace; I have kept still and restrained 
myself; now I will cry out like a woman in labor; I will gasp and pant. 


hr mde hal یی‎ hido sadre م حلم‎ hod (P) 

. Sar 
(P) I have been silent from eternity. I silently endure like a woman giving 
birth. I am amazed and wonder all together. 


am יִלְדָא‎ 5p לְאוֹרִיתָא וְלָא תָבוּ בְחֲבלִין‎ pam ONT מַעֲלְמָא‎ RIAN לְהוֹן‎ mam (TJ) 

007 עֲלִיהוֹן יצדון pino‏ כַדָא: 
(TJ) I gave them time from long ago to return to the Law, but they did not‏ 
return. Like labor pains on a woman giving birth, my judgment on them‏ 
will be revealed. They will be deserted and disappear all together.‏ 


ecle Jj (S)‏ בת | فامسکت ورفقت بكم الان كالوالدة اجاهرهم واخويهم واشوفهم 

امعین. 

(S) And he says, I have given them time; I have refrained and treated them 

gently; I relent like a mother, I speak to them openly, I bring them forth, 
and I adorn them all together. 


(LXX) 201007000, UY} xal del ciwrygouat xal davétoual; éxopréprca wo ń 
tbxtouco, exotyow xoi Enpava duc. 

(Lxx Brenton) I have been silent: shall I also always be silent and forbear: 
I have endured like a travailing woman: I will now amaze and wither at 
once. 


112 Compare Bacher, "Übersetzung aus Jesaja,” 543. For similar kinds of additions in Christian 
Arabic Bible translations, see Hjälm, Christian Arabic Versions of Daniel, 140-43. 
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J has once again read the clause structure of the Hebrew in an unexpected 
way. It inexplicably reads matta (“when”) for me olam (“for a long time" or “for- 
ever"), forcing it to be connected with the following verb instead of the previ- 
ous one. More significantly, it interprets et'appaq not in the reflexive sense of 
the hithpael stem (“to restrain oneself"), but in a passive sense (“to be held"), 
which it communicates by using ahada ("take") with “labor pains" (talq) as 
its subject, thus, "like a woman whom labor pains have gripped." Finally, the 
verb essom (“I pant") is either dropped completely or consolidated with 'esap 
(“I gasp, yearn for"), which is given the complement li--wilada (“to give birth"). 
This last clause places the verb somewhat unnaturally at the end, perhaps re- 
flecting the Hebrew word order. 

Once again, the translation in J seems to derive nothing from any of the 
extant versions — Peshitta, Targum Jonathan, or Lxx. All of the translators, in- 
cluding Sa‘adya, struggle to render the obscure verbs in this verse, arriving at 
solutions quite different from each other and from J, whose reliance on His that 
much clearer. Besides considering the above-mentioned reading of et'appaq, 
one notes that J's atalahhafu (“1 yearn for, pant") has a very similar semantic 
range to esap in H (“I gasp, pant, yearn for"). Moreover, all the other versions 
avoid, to a greater or lesser extent, the sharply anthropomorphic image al-Jahiz 
is keen to criticize, the depiction of God as a woman in the pains of childbirth. 
Despite the sensitivities of previous translators, he has apparently succeeded 
at finding a translation that maintains something of the force of the Hebrew 
imagery, though it seems to have been his polemical intent rather than the 
translation's accuracy that motivated him to do so. 


5.7 Isaiah 42:15 


([) وان dl‏ ارید احرث الجبال والشعب. 
(J) And, You see me intending to plow!? the mountains and the‏ 
branches.!4‏ 


rns (H)‏ הָרִים וְּבְעוֹת nawy‏ אוביש DARN] Dis? hisn "not‏ אוֹבֶיש: 
(ESV) I will lay waste mountains and hills, and dry up all their vegetation;‏ 
I will turn the rivers into islands, and dry up the pools.‏ 


113 Sharqawi (ed.), Al-Muhtar, 77 emends ahritu (“plow”) to uharribu/uhribu (“lay waste"), 
which seems likely (see discussion below). 
114 Or “ravines” (see discussion below). 
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00023 xax. yar’ .omiros. mlaa hia ial »سات‎ (P) 
20m aX wa Aid 

(P) I will lay waste the mountains and hills and all their firmness; I will 

dry up the rivers; I will turn them into islands and dry up the swamps. 


WER phas PAI? נהרין‎ WI WPR pinaop 9D) 127 אַחְרִיב טורין‎ (TJ) 
(TJ) I will lay waste mountains and hills and all their vegetation; I will dry 
up rivers and turn them into islands and dry up swamps. 


(S)‏ واجفف جباشم ویفاعهم وجميع عشبهم ایبسه واصير انهارهم جزارة واجامهم 

اربيسها. 

(S) I will dry their mountains and hills, and I will dry all of their pasture; 
I will make their rivers into islands, and I will dry out their swamps. 


This verse appears corrupted or heavily condensed by either al-Jahiz or his 
source, but the translation still merits a couple of observations. The words 
“you see me intending ..." (tarani uridu) are difficult to explain from any of 
the sources. Leaving this aside, one notices that the verb ahritu (“I plow’), if 
unpointed, would be written with the same characters as uharribu/uhribu 
(‘I lay waste"), which is synonymous and nearly homophonic with the Hebrew 
‘aharib (or its Aramaic/Syriac equivalent). ahritu is probably a textual cor- 
ruption that occurred after the translation was written in Arabic characters; 
whether this was prior to al-Jahiz or in the later transmission of his text is im- 
possible to know. 

J has omitted “hills” (H: gaba Ot) since it is synonymous with “mountains” 
(jabal, H: harim), and the next word, swab ("branches"), makes little sense as 
the object of ahritu (“plow”) or even uharribu/uhribu (“lay waste"). It may be 
accounted for as the reversal of the first two consonants in the Hebrew word 
'eseb ("vegetation"). This, too, could be a problem in the Arabic transmission; 
alternatively, the translator may have intended “ravines” (si'ab) rather than 
"branches" (su‘ab), as a contrast to “mountains.” In either case, the verb may be 
explained from H or possibly from TJ (eseb), but not from the extant reading 
of P (‘%snd, “firmness”) and certainly not from Lxx, which omits the first part 
of the verse entirely. Moreover, J has once again alternatively construed the 
clausal structure of the verse, understanding 'eseb ("vegetation") as the object 
of aháríb ("lay waste") rather than as the object of the verb that follows it, 5 


(“dry up"). 


115 See note 113 above. 
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5.8 Isaiah 42:16 


([) واخذ بالعرب فى طریق Y‏ يعرفون. 
(J) And I will take the Arabs on a path they do not know.‏ 


N? Tra miw ain (H)‏ יָדְעוּ... 
(ESV) And I will lead the blind in a way that they do not know....‏ 


e op rly evia aL tare (P) 


(P) I will lead the blind in a way they do not know... 


WT NOT בָאורַת‎ 12027 1 (TJ) 
(TJ) And I will lead those who are like the blind in a way they do not 
know... 


... يعرفوها‎ d واسیر قومي في طريق‎ (8) 
(S) And I will make my people go on a path they have not known... 


J preserves only the first part of the verse, in which the notable feature is the 
transformation of “the blind" (‘wrim) into “the Arabs" (al- arab). There are 
multiple courses this transformation may have taken. First, the last two conso- 
nants of the Hebrew word may have been reversed, with the w shifting to b (‘wr 
> rw > Yb). But this seems unlikely unless the reader or translator was already 
biased in this direction. Second, a transmitter of J may have encountered the 
Arabic word umy (“blind”) in a Judeo-Arabic translation and read it with the 
Hebrew sense of these consonants, ‘ammi (“my people").!6 Finally, and most 
likely, the word “Arabs” here may stem from an exegetical tradition identify- 
ing the “blind” in this passage as Israel. Sa‘adya reads “my people" (qawmi). 
Rashi (Rabbi Shlomoh Yishaqi, 1040-105) explains the “blind” as Israel, and 
Abraham ibn Ezra (1089-1167) is also aware of this interpretation.!" While 
these sources are later than al-Jahiz, they may well be transmitting a tradition 
that originated earlier. It is easy to see how a converted informant, a Muslim 
transmitter, or al-Jahiz himself may have substituted “the Arabs” in a text that 
contained “my people” or “Israel.” 


116 This is the word used in the well-known translation by Smith and Van Dyck, Al-Kitab 
al-muqaddas. 

117 Rashi in Rosenberg, Isaiah; Ibn Ezra in Friedlander (ed.), Isaiah, vol. 3, Hebrew, 71-72 | 
vol. 1, English, 191. 
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The above analysis makes it abundantly clear that the translation al-Jahiz 
quoted (J) was made directly from the Hebrew (H), with little, if any, reference 
to the Peshitta (P) or the Septuagint (Lxx). None of the peculiarities of these 
latter versions appear in the text, except for a single possible but inconclusive 
exception in verse 13, as noted above. In addition, J shows significant phono- 
logical imitation of H in instances where P does not, despite the linguistic ties 
between Hebrew and Syriac. In regard to Jewish sources, while it is possible 
that targums and midrashim may have provided a few expansions in the form 
of alternate readings or interpretive supplements, I have not for the most part 
found extant materials that attest to these particular expansions. Moreover, the 
phonological choices of J's translation indicate a closer affinity to the Hebrew 
than to the Aramaic of Targum Jonathan (TJ). 

The source text was, therefore, a Hebrew one, and thus presumably came 
from the Jewish community. As such, it in some sense falls into the class of 
Judeo-Arabic translations known as “early non-Sa'adyanic."!? While it is not 
possible to compare the text of J directly to other early non-Sa'adyanic trans- 
lations, since I am not aware of any in which this passage is extant, it is pos- 
sible to compare translation techniques. Linguistically, the key feature of this 
category of texts is "a high literalism that attempts to mirror the Hebrew text in 
its formal structure.’ As will be seen below, the translation techniques of J do 
not fully align with those typical of early non-Sa'adyanic texts. One must bear 
in mind, of course, that al-Jahiz may have altered the text of his source to make 
it more readable; nonetheless, doing this too much would hinder his stated 
purpose in quoting this passage, which was to demonstrate that the translators 
of the "Torah" did not know how to correctly speak about God in Arabic. 


6.1 Syntax!?0 

J exhibits at least three syntax-related translation techniques: modifying 
word order to accommodate Classical Arabic, omitting or combining phrases 
or clauses, and using the conjunction wa- to join clauses which the Hebrew 
verse structure places in apposition without a connector. Since word order in 
Hebrew verse is different from that of Classical Arabic, the approach of dif- 
ferent translators to word order serves as a marker of different translation 


118 Vollandt, “Typology,” 65. 

119 Vollandt, “Typology,” 65. 

120 Fora comparison to techniques used in Christian translations, see Hjálm, Christian Arabic 
Versions, 275-376 and Vollandt, Arabic Versions, 163-84. 
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types. In comparison to other translations, early non-Sa‘adyanic versions tend 
to keep the Hebrew word order intact, thereby achieving a translation that is 
suitable for study by readers or listeners who have some facility with Hebrew. 

Interestingly, the word order of J tracks quite closely with that of H at most 
points where such a syntax is natural in Arabic. However, when H places the 
verb last in a clause (which is not uncommon in Hebrew poetry), J frequent- 
ly moves it to the front. Thus, of six clauses in this passage where H has the 
verb at the end, J preserves this word order in only two instances (11d, 14c) and 
changes it in the rest (ub, 12b, 13a, 13d). By contrast, even 588078 (S), who in 
general steered away from rendering the Hebrew slavishly, changed the order 
of the Hebrew in only one of these cases (14c). This fact suggests J may not 
have been as particular about keeping the Hebrew word order as other early 
translations were. 

In atleast three places, [ appears to collapse synonymous clauses or phrases 
into a single expression, which is another strategy known from biblical transla- 
tions of this period.?? Where verse n says, “Let the habitants of Sela [or ‘the 
crag'] sing for joy, let them shout from the top of the mountains" (ESV), J sim- 
ply translates, “May the inhabitants of the mountains (meaning Kedar son of 
Ishmael) cry out." In verse 14, the Hebrew is unusually dense with verbs, which 
represent six of the nine total words in this verse. Not surprisingly, J has repre- 
sented these six verbs with just three. Then, in verse 15, J renders *mountains 
and hills" as just “mountains.” 

A final dimension of Hebrew-Arabic translation syntax relates to conjunc- 
tions. Hebrew frequently uses both the waw conjunctive, a flexible connec- 
tor joining words, phrases, and clauses; as well as the waw consecutive, a waw 
prefixed to a verb to create a sequential construction. A translator's decision 
to render these in Arabic as the coordinating wa-, the sequential fa-, or using 
some other means, can indicate the translator's purpose, whether that is sig- 
naling the original Hebrew syntax or producing a readable Arabic style. Since 
this passage of Isaiah 42 is poetry, H uses waw relatively infrequently, but the 
waw conjunctive + imperfect still appears four times between clauses (verses 
12, 14, 15). Both J and 5 translate these instances using the simple Arabic wa- 
+ imperfect, as might be expected. The waw consecutive + perfect appears 
twice (verses 15, 16), which J and S both render as wa- + imperfect. This is again 


121  Vollandt, “Typology,” 66. 

122 See note 100 above. 

123 Polliack, The Karaite Tradition, 115. Note that J has an ellipsis in verse 15 that removes two 
of these instances. 
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unremarkable since translators typically use wa- in poetic passages to preserve 
the parallelism, while reserving fa- for a sequence in time or logic.'?^ 

Because the passage is poetry and contains relatively few waws, it is of more 
interest to consider what J has done with the clauses H puts side-by-side with 
no connector at all (asyndetic coordinate clauses). Whereas Sa'adya (S) has 
created temporal clauses by inserting id + fa- (13) or just fa- (14), J has not used 
fa- at all. Instead, it has added wa- very frequently. Verse 13 is an extreme ex- 
ample. H has (arguably) four clauses and no waws, whereas J has seven oc- 
currences of wa-. Adding wa- to asyndetic clauses in poetic sequences is not 
unusual by comparison with Sa'adya and some Karaite translators, but it does 
reveal a method different from that of translators like Yefet ben ‘Eli, who tend- 
ed to preserve the asyndetic structure without inserting conjunctions at all. 
Thus, J has adopted neither a highly literal approach nor a sophisticated and 
diverse one with regard to conjunctions. It takes something of a middle road 
between the artificial Arabic of the “mirror translations" and the literary fi- 
nesse of Sa'adya's work. 


6.2 Lexicon’ 

Two lexical techniques seem particularly significant in J: the use of similar 
sounding roots and alternative translations. Phonetic imitation of the source 
text appears in Judeo-Arabic translations of all types, but it is particularly 
marked in the early non-Sa'adyanic and Karaite translations, which delib- 
erately mirrored the Hebrew.!?’ In the space of six and a half verses, J uses 
twelve roots which sound similar to ones in H (see Table 13.1). This level of 
usage seems more than accidental, and in a few infelicitous instances it is dif- 
ficult to tell whether the translator has merely misread the Hebrew with a false 
Arabic equivalent in mind or has instead prioritized phonology over seman- 
tics. Yet apart from these few instances, the strategy does not seem to be forced 
or slavish. 

The second lexical technique is that of providing alternative translations. 
This is another well-attested method typical of, but not exclusive to, early non- 
Sa'adyanic translations, which insert additional words — sometimes as syn- 
onyms that help the translation better cope with the semantic range of the 
original lexeme, and at other times as distinctly different denotative readings 


124  Polliack, The Karaite Tradition, 105. J's ellipsis in verse 15 removes one of these. 

125  Polliack, The Karaite Tradition, 146—48. 

126 Compare Hjälm, Christian Arabic Versions, 238-74; Vollandt, Arabic Versions, 184—206; 
(Lindgren) Hjálm and Vollandt, “An Early Copy,” 52-55, 62-53. 

127  Polliack, The Karaite Tradition, 11; Vollandt, “Typology,” 66. 
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TABLE 13.1 Similar sounding roots appearing in al-Jahiz's version of Isaiah 42:10-16 


V J H TJ P 
10 QSY QSH 3 - 
RD 'RS ^R ^R 
ML ML ML’ ML’ 
JZR - - GZR 
11 QSR HSR = = 
QDR QDR - QDR 
SYH SWH = = 
12 JZR - - GZR 
13 JBR GBR GBR GNBR 
SRH SRH 2 E 
QTL i = QTL 
14 SKT - - STQ 
WLD YLD YLD YLD 
15 HRT/HRB HRB HRB HRB 
ŠB ‘ŠB ‘SB - 
16 ‘RB ‘WR - ‘WR 


of the original. Instances of such alternative translations appear particularly 
in verses 12-13. In verse 13, for example, the Hebrew construct $ milhamót 
(literally, “man of battles’) becomes a noun modified by two adjectives, al-rajul 
al-suja‘al-mujarrab (“brave, experienced man"). Then the noun qin“ (“zeal”) is 
translated by two nouns, al-harb wa-l-hamiyya (“war and zeal”). Overall, there 
are three doublets in these two verses that stand in for single words in the 
original. Verse 13 also adds a clause that is arguably an alternative reading of 
an already translated verb with the addition of an objective complement (“he 
makes heaven and earth rejoice”; see discussion above). Significantly, J does 
not clearly signal alternative translations using markers such as aw or wa-qila, 
as the Karaites would later 9 

Besides these two techniques, there are a few other lexical points worth 
mentioning. First, while some translations attempt to mirror the Hebrew's use 
of prepositions and particles to the point of producing awkward or artificial 


128  Vollandt, “Typology,” 67. 
129  Polliack, The Karaite Tradition, 181-99. 
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constructions in Arabic, J does not do this.!°° The only consistent transforma- 
tion is ba (H) > fi (J). La and ‘al are not always represented in the Arabic, and ka 
+ noun may become ka- (verse 13) or mitla (verse 14).?! Second, J translates the 
tetragrammaton variously as “God” (Allah; verses 10, 12), like Sa‘adya does, or as 
“Lord” (al-Rabb; verse 13). Finally, one of the frequent markers of literal transla- 
tions, the use of the Arabic iyya for the Hebrew et, is indiscernible here simply 
because this passage in H does not have any occurences 01 02 


6.3 Morphology 

A final test of the translation techniques employed in J is one of morphology. 
Early translations sometimes attempted to preserve even the grammatical 
structure of the Hebrew.?? By now it may be evident that J does not exten- 
sively employ such *mirror translation" techniques, and a brief consideration 
of its approach to morphology confirms this. Verse 10 provides sufficient exam- 
ples. A plural imperative (Siri) becomes a singular imperative (ah mad), a noun 
(tohillató) becomes a verb (ahmadhu), and a singular noun (gaseh) becomes a 
plural one (aqàsi).?^ J's translator does not seem to be particularly concerned 
about adhering to Hebrew grammatical forms. 


7 Conclusions 


When polemicists mount attacks against communities to which they do not 
belong, it is justifiable to wonder what they genuinely know about the peo- 
ple or views they are attacking, as well as how they have obtained their in- 
formation. At stake is the nature of intercommunal relations. In the case of 
al-Jahiz’s scriptural quotations, the question is whether he actually quoted 
one or more Jewish translations, as he claimed to do, or whether he presented 
an Islamicization of a Christian version as though it were Jewish because this 
text was more accessible to him or served his rhetorical purpose better. The 


130 Tobi, “Early Judeo-Arabic,’ 228. 

131 According to Polliack, The Karaite Tradition, 133, the former rendition of ko + noun is the 
typical method of Sa‘adya and Yeshu‘a ben Yehudah, the latter of Yefet ben ‘Eli. On the 
prepositions /a and ‘al, compare Polliack, The Karaite Tradition, 137. 

132 See Vollandt, “Typology,” 66; Tobi, "Early Judeo-Arabic, 227-28; Goldstein, “Sa‘adya’s 
Tafsir,’ 185. 

133 See Vollandt, “Typology,” 66. 

134 On the transformation of singular into plural nouns, compare Polliack, The Karaite 
Tradition, 142—43. 
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detailed textual comparisons above demonstrate through semantic, syntac- 
tic, and phonological considerations that al-Jahiz’s text had a closer affinity to 
the Hebrew than to any of the other versions. While this result is not entirely 
unexpected, it has two significant consequences. First, it implies that al-Jahiz 
did his polemical work (in this instance at least) on the basis of real contact 
between Muslim and Jewish communities and, even more significantly, on the 
basis of sacred and sensitive knowledge exchanged between these communi- 
ties. Second, it provides a small glimpse of an early non-Sa'adyanic translation 
with some unexpected characteristics. 

What was the nature of this contact between communities? Presumably, 
al-Jahiz must have had one or more informants of Jewish background, if noth- 
ing else, to help navigate the Hebrew script. The evidence from the fragmen- 
tary biblical manuscripts in Arabic from this time period indicates that written 
Jewish Arabic translations used Hebrew letters.!°° But if al-Jahiz had oral in- 
formants, was the translation they reported written at all? The two contexts 
most likely associated with biblical translations were both highly oral environ- 
ments — education and the synagogue. Students learning the Pentateuch, for 
example, repeated aloud after their teachers first the Hebrew text, then Targum 
Onkelos, and finally an Arabic translation.!?6 If Isaiah was part of the curricu- 
lum, al-Jahiz needed only to find a Jewish (or formerly Jewish) informant who 
had attended such a school and could recite to him some relevant passages. 
On the other hand, all the verses al-Jahiz quotes were likely read as part of the 
reading cycle in the synagogue, a fact which suggests he had access to readers 
or hearers at a synagogue or even attended a service. It was during this time, 
the mid-ninth century, that Rabbi Natronay Gaon of Baghdad had to prohibit 
his flock from reading an Arabic tafsir in the synagogue instead of the Aramaic 
targum.?? The fact that he had to address the question at all means that read- 
ing Arabic in the synagogue had already been conceived and was perhaps al- 
ready in practice.?? Neither potential source for the translation — school or 
synagogue — necessarily implies that the translation was ever written down. It 


135 See, for example, Polliack, The Karaite Tradition, 10. 

136 Vollandt, “Typology,” 67-68. 

137 Torah portions (parashot), together with Psalms and passages from the Prophets (haftarot) 
were read as part of annual or triennial cycles. While the precise schedule of readings may 
not have been stable at this time, Isaiah 42:10-16 appears to have been included in the 
Babylonian Annual Cycle, the Palestinian Triennial Cycle, and multiple Karaite cycles. 
See Perrot, "Reading of the Bible,’ 137—59, esp. 141-42; and Lecture de la Bible, 51, 56, 62. 

138 Tobi, “Early Judeo-Arabic,’ 231. 

139 See Polliack, The Karaite Tradition, 12 and n. 44. 
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may have been memorized and recited (as the targums once were) rather than 
read from a document. If there was a written document, however, the text's 
conversion from Hebrew to Arabic characters probably had an oral link. 

The characteristics of this particular text turn out to be quite intriguing. As 
a mid-ninth-century translation, it is both “early” and *non-Sa'adyanic." Yet an 
analysis of its translation techniques shows relatively little correspondence to 
the mirror-translation methods typically observed in this class of texts. It does 
display a certain level of cognate translation and alternative renderings. But in 
other respects — particularly word order, frequent insertion of the wa- conjunc- 
tion, and prepositional use - this seems to be a translation intended for acces- 
sibility to an Arabic-speaking audience. One might consider it less literal even 
than Sa'adya's, though also less elegant. 

There may be two clashing explanations for the divergence of this transla- 
tion's techniques from those more typically attested in this period. One is that 
al-Jahiz’s informant may have provided him with an impromptu oral transla- 
tion of the Hebrew rather than a version that was rehearsed and recited in 
school as suggested above. Mirror translations were useful for studying in par- 
allel with the Hebrew, but this translation would have had little such value. 
Instead, it would have been an attempt by a Hebrew speaker to explain the 
text's contents to an Arabic speaker. Another possibility is that al-Jahiz re- 
corded an existing translation (oral or written) that the Jewish community had 
produced not as a version for the sort of interlinear study Hebrew students 
might do, but as one that was accessible to an increasingly Arabic-speaking 
population.!^? Sa‘adya’s translation is frequently understood as a response to 
overly literal renderings by Judeo-Arabic translations up to that time, yet this 
glimpse from al-Jahiz gives some reason to wonder whether or not Sa'adya's 
attempt was the first to produce a more readable Arabic translation. 

Of course, there is also the apparent Islamicization which must be taken 
into account. Three features need explanation. The first is the statement that 
the Kedarites will be “in the castles," which I have suggested above could be 
merely a mistranslation or mistake in transmission rather than a purposeful 
Islamicization. The second and third - the use of HMD for “praise” and substi- 
tution of "the Arabs" for "the blind" — are changes easily made by al-Jahiz or his 
informant. The parallel excerpt from ‘Ali b. Rabban al-Tabari and Ibn Qutayba 


140 On the “limited” Jewish translation activity prior to Sa'adya Gaon, see Polliack, The Karaite 
Tradition, 1114. Polliack maintains the possibility that Jewish communities in Iraq or 
Persia may have had the same sort of primarily oral translation traditions that are attested 
for Palestinian Jews by the accounts of Muslim historians and by their sporadic written 
preservation in the Cairo Genizah (The Karaite Tradition, 22). 
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creates an additional puzzle. Why would these versions differ from al-Jahiz’s 
text in wording yet agree with it in meaning on points not evident from the 
Hebrew text? Perhaps they both drew from a common exegetical tradition. The 
combination of Islamicization with exegetical knowledge may be explained in 
various ways, but it raises the distinct possibility that a Jewish convert to Islam 
was involved - someone who could do for the Hebrew text what ‘Ali b. Rabban 
al-Tabari did for the Syriac. 

Al-Jahiz presented the text of Isaiah 42:10-16 as an example of a transla- 
tion he considered too literal, at least in its anthropomorphizing features. 
Paradoxically, Bacher characterized it as "very free," noting its divergences from 
extant versions. In reality, it is neither rigidly imitative by the standards of its 
time, nor exceedingly paraphrastic. Instead, it reflects contemporary transla- 
tion techniques, provides idiosyncratic readings, and preserves exegetical tra- 
ditions. Yet these very features made it prime material for a polemicist. So it is 
that al-Jahiz’s entrance into the scriptural domain of an Iraqi-Jewish commu- 
nity offers us a momentary glimpse of a mid-ninth-century Arabic translation 
of Isaiah — a text whose complex relationship to the evolving needs of its own 
community also made it the instrument of choice for an outsider. 
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Geographica neotestamentica: Adapting Place 
Names in Arabic in an Andalusi Version of the 
Gospel of Mark* 


Juan Pedro Monferrer-Sala 


Introduction 


The fragmentary version of the Gospels in Ms Qarawiyyin 730, kept at the 
Hizanat al-Qarawiyyin in Fez, is enormously valuable for the study of the 
different families of the medieval Arabic translations of the New Testament 
in general and that of the story of the Arabic New Testament in al-Andalus 
in particular! Among the interesting features documented in this Arabic ver- 
sion are a number of unique readings and certain orientalising elements, 
probably reflecting both input from Eastern Christian monks to the Peninsula — 
who played an active role in shaping the Andalusi Christian Arab legacy? - and 
the possible use of a range of Eastern texts and versions as commentaries.? 

The codex includes part of the Gospel of Mark (with the exception of 
1:1-6:38), the Monarchian prologue and capitula of Luke, followed by the Gospel 
of Luke (with the exception of 24:28—53), and the end of the Monarchian pro- 
logue of John, followed by the capitula and the Gospel itself.^ This manuscript, 
written on parchment and datable to the tenth-eleventh centuries, had been 
largely unpublished until recently. Two months ago I produced a critical diplo- 
matic edition of the Gospel of Mark with a preliminary study.5 


This study is part of the Research Project FFI2014—53556-R: "Study and Edition of the Greek, 
Arabic and Latin Biblical and Patristic Mss,” funded by the Spanish Ministry of Economy and 
Competitiveness. For more details on manuscript references quoted in this study, see the list 
below. 

1 Kashouh, Arabic Versions of the Gospels. 

2 Comes, “Arabic, Rumi, Coptic,” 173-75. 
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5 Monferrer-Sala (ed.), Evangelio árabe fragmentario. 
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The linguistic information provided by this version broadens our knowl- 
edge of Andalusi Arabic, and more specifically of the register used by Arabized 
Christians in al-Andalus, since the text displays a series of graphological and 
morpho-phonological features characteristic of the register known as "Middle 
Arabic.” 

A crucial aspect for the study of the Andalusi versions of the Gospels is the 
close analysis of the texts that constitute the family traditionally attributed to 
Ishaq b. Balašk al-Qurtubi (946 CE). Our hypothesis draws on the idea that Ibn 
Balask’s version is more than just a translation - that it is in fact a revision of 
an earlier translation, of which traces are to be found in the versions contained 
in the manuscripts Qarawiyyin 730, BN 4971 and BL Add. 9061. 

This working hypothesis is based on a number of distinctive features and 
variants presented by Ms Qarawiyyin 730. All these suggest — in our view — that 
a process of revision took place after its production and even after the produc- 
tion of BL Add. 9061 and BN 4971. According to this hypothesis, Ms Qarawiyyin 
730 would contain the earliest versions of the Andalusi Gospels currently 
known, albeit one that was revised subsequently in several phases. 


Toponyms 


In line with earlier comparative lexical and terminological studies, the pres- 
ent paper seeks to examine the treatment given to twenty toponyms found in 
the Gospel of Mark preserved in the fragmentary Andalusi Arabic version in 
Ms Qarawiyyin 730, which is the translation of a Latin text belonging to the 
Spanish Vulgate family. Readings of this version are compared with those of 
the other four Andalusi texts belonging to the so-called Ibn Balask family and 
with three Eastern versions. 


6 On this label established by Blau (Emergence, esp. 1-18; Blau, Grammar, 1966—67, vol. 1, 19— 
58), see, inter alia, the discussions included in Lentin and Grand'Henry (eds), Moyen arabe, 
and Zack and Schippers (eds), Middle Arabic. 

7 Roisse, “Evangelios, 147-64. Cf. López y López, "Traducción," 79-84. For the version attrib- 
uted to Ibn Balask, see Monferrer-Sala, "Ibn 281850, 504-06. Cf. also Kashouh, Arabic Versions 
of the Gospels, 16-17. 

8 For this specific version, see Monferrer-Sala, “Aramaic traces,” forthcoming. See also, from 
another perspective, Monferrer-Sala, “Latin words processing,” 78-105; idem, “Greek 
Administrative Loanwords,’ 97-115. 
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Abbreviations 


1 Arabic Mss 
11 Andalusi Mss 


Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek (copy dated 1493).? 
Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek (copy dated 1394).!° 
Archive of the Cathedral of León (copy dated 1421( 1 


Cod. ar. 234 
Cod. ar. 238 
León Cod. 35 


BL Add. 9061 London, British Library. 

BN 4971 Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional. 

2 Arabic Editions 

Sin. ar. 72 Samir Arbache, Une ancienne version arabe des Evangiles. 
Langue, texte et lexique, 3 vols. (Bordeaux: Université Michel 
de Montaigne Bordeaux 111, 1994). 

M Dievier Evangelien arabisch aus der Wiener Handschrift heraus- 
gegeben, ed. Paul de Lagarde (Leipzig: F.A. Brockhaus, 1864). 

VB Bernhard Levin, Die griechisch-arabische Evangelien-über- 
setzung Vat. Borg. ar. 95 und Ber. orient. oct. no8 (Uppsala: 
Almqvist & Wiksells, 1938). 

3 Editions of Greek, Latin and Syriac Texts 


Nestle-Aland — Nestle-Aland, Novum Testamentum graece, ed. B. and K. Aland, 


J. Karavidopoulos, C.M. Martini, B.M. Metzger (Stuttgart: 
Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 2013, 28th rev. ed.). 

Biblia Sacra iuxta Vulgatam versionem, ed. B. Fischer, I. 
Gribomont, H.F.D. Sparks, W. Thiele (Stuttgart: Deutsche 
Bibelgesellschaft, 1994, 4th ed.). 

Codex cauensis et Codex toletanus, in Nouum Testamentum 
Domini nostri lesu Christi latine secundum editionem sancti 
Hieronymi. Pars prior — Quattuor euangelia, ed. J. Wordsworth 
and HJ. White (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1889-98). 


Vg 


CetT 


9 Cf. Van Koningsveld, “Christian-Arabic manuscripts,” 431-33. Cf. the fragments edited in 


Potthast, Christen und Muslime im Andalus, 507-26. 


10 Cf. Van Koningsveld, "Christian-Arabic manuscripts,” 429-31; Roisse, “Evangelios,” 155-56. 


Cf. the fragments edited in Potthast, Christen und Muslime im Andalus, 490—506, 510-26. 


11 Cf. Van Koningsveld, "Christian-Arabic manuscripts,’ 427-29; Roisse, “Evangelios, 158-59; 


Potthast, Christen und Muslime im Andalus, 73. 
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Peshitta Comparative Edition of the Syriac Gospels. Aligning the Old 


Syriac Sinaiticus, Curetonianus, Peshitta and Harklean Versions, 
ed. G.A. Kiraz, (Piscataway NJ: Gorgias Press, 2004, 3rd ed.). 


List of Toponyms 


Arimaziyah “Arimathaea” (15:43) adapts Latin arimathia,® from Greek 
كترماء / ه06 ممم‎ a transliteration from Aramaic mnm (cf. Peshitta), a read- 
ing preserved in Lxx Apuataiu, from Hebrew ony. 


Western Arabic versions: Cod. ar. 234: Arimaziyah 
Cod. ar. 238: Arimaziyah 
León Cod. 35: Arimaziyah 
BL Add. 9061: Arimaziyah 


Eastern Arabic Versions: Sin. ar. 72: Rimatiyas 
v: al-Ramah 
VB: Rimathi|ya]s 


Bahr Jiljal “the Sea of Galilee” (7:31) renders Latin syntagma Mare Galilaeae,!6 
a literal translation of thv GdAacgav ths ToAtAaiac, from Hebrew-Aramaic 


Joshua 13:27; spelled ninja in Joshua 1:2).?? Jiljal (Jiljal in Ms 4971 BNM) is 
only known as ý TaAtAaia in Greek (Lxx and NT).?° Jifjal seems to be a cor- 
ruption of the Arabic form Jalil, adapted from the Hebrew 9°73 (with article 
in the Old Testament: 5937 / nn) through the Aramaic גָלִילָא‎ / eA, 
or the result of interference of the name Jiljal, an adaptation of the Hebrew 


Dalman, Sacred Sites and Ways, 225, n. 12. 

CetT, 263. 

Abbott-Smith, Manual Greek Lexicon, 59; Morgentaler, Statistik, 78. 

Cf. Simonis and Gesenius, List of the Proper Names, 14. 

CetT, 224. 

Abbott-Smith, Manual Greek Lexicon, 202. On the frequency of TaAAaia, see Morgentaler, 
Statistik, 84. 

Cf. Sokoloff, Christian Palestinian Aramaic, 74; idem, Jewish Palestinian Aramaic, 242. 

Cf. Muraoka, Greek-English Lexicon of the Septuagint, 323. 

Monferrer-Sala, “Again,” forthcoming. 


12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
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20 
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baa through the Aramaic «ANN, / No353 (= Ayo). Jiljal (cf. geligil) is 
the form documented by al-Hazraji (twelfth century).?? 


Western Arabic versions: Cod. ar. 234: Bahr Jiljal 
Cod. ar. 238: Bahr Jiljal 
León Cod. 35: Bahr Jiljal 
BL Add. 9061: Bahr Jiljal 


Eastern Arabic Versions: Sin. ar. 72: Bahr al-Jalil 
v: Bahr al-Jalil 
vB: Bahr al-Jalil 


° B(a)taniya | B(a)taniya "Bethany" (11:112; 14:3(25 is a calque of Latin 
bethania;?^ a transliteration of Greek BySavia,?> from Aramaic ny ra the 
meaning of which is “the house of affliction’ (cf. Peshitta a>. dus). 
In this and the following two items, Arabic interdental unvoiced spirant /t/ 
represents an imitation of the Latin grapheme /th/, and not the original 
term bayt > Aram. bet, as occurs in the Eastern Arabic versions. 


Western Arabic versions: Cod. ar. 234: Battaniyah 
Cod. ar. 238: Bataniyah 
León Cod. 35: Bataniyah 
BL Add. 9061: B(a)taniya | B(a)t(a)niya 


Eastern Arabic Versions: Sin. ar. 72: Bayt Aniya 
v: Bayt Aniya 
vB: Bayt Aniya 


21 Corriente, El léxico árabe andalusí, 35a. 

22  al-Hazragi, Maqami' al-sulban, 48 (S 19), 83 (8 58). On the work and its author, see 
Monferrer-Sala, “al-Khazraji,” 526-28. On the difficulties presented by the quotes from 
the New Testament, see Monferrer-Sala, “Problemas,” 11-30. 

23 Dalman, Sacred Sites and Ways, 87; Baldi, Enchiridion, 359-82. 

24 CetT, 242. 

25 Abbott-Smith, Manual Greek Lexicon, 80; Morgentaler, Statistik, 82. 

26 Jastrow, Dictionary, vol. 2, 1094; Dalman, Sacred Sites and Ways, 250. 
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Batfaya "Bethphage" (11)? is omitted both in the Arabic and Latin texts. Vg 
and other Latin codices read bethfage, an adaptation of Greek By8qayn,?9 
from Aramaic 057573 ("house of unripe figs”). The same reading is found 
in the Peshitta: בש‎ duu>. The shift /y/ > /j/ is attested among bilingual 
Romance-Arabic speakers due to a relaxed realization of /j/,32 as in the pres- 
ent case: Batfaya « Batfaja « Bayt Faja. 


Western Arabic versions: Cod. ar. 234: - 
Cod. ar. 238: - 
León Cod. 35: - 
BL Add. 9061: - 


Eastern Arabic Versions: Sin. ar. 72: Bayt Faja 
v: Bayt Fajt 
vB: Bayt Faja (var. Bayt Faji) 


Bitsayda | Bitsayda “Bethsaida’ (6:45; 8:22 (33 corresponds to Latin bethsaida,** 
the transcription of 000006055 which renders Aramaic NTY"TY3 or 
xTy-ma (“house of fishing”) in the light of the Peshitta where we read dus 
xg (“house of fishing"). Obviously, the Arabic reading exhibited by Ms 
Qarawiyyin 730 is related to the Aramaic N71, a form that could have 
arrived in Arabic through Syriac rang. 


CetT, 441. Batfaya (« Latin bethfage) is attested in Luke 19:29, cf. Monferrer-Sala, Evangelio 
árabe fragmentario, 92 line 10. On this term, see Dalman, Sacred Sites and Ways, 250—54; 
Baldi, Enchiridion, 359-82. 

CetT, 242 ad locum. 

Abbott-Smith, Manual Greek Lexicon, 80; Morgentaler, Statistik, 83. 

Cf. Dalman, Sacred Sites and Ways, 253-54. 

Payne Smith, Thesaurus syriacus, 3028-29. 

Corriente, Descriptive and Comparative Grammar, 29. 

Dalman, Sacred Sites and Ways, 161-84. 

CetT, 227. On Bethsaida, see Baldi, Enchiridion, 265-72. 

Abbott-Smith, Manual Greek Lexicon, 80; Morgentaler, Statistik, 82. 

Payne Smith, Thesaurus syriacus, 3376. 


27 


28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
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Cod. ar. 234: Bitsayyida (6:45) Bitsayida (8:22) 

Cod. ar. 238: Bitsayyida (6:45) Batsayyida (8:22) 
León Cod. 35: Bitsayyidà (6:45) Bitsayida (8:22) 
BL Add. 9061: Bitsida (6:45) Bitasayyida (8:22) 


Sin. ar. 72: Bayt Sayda 
v: Bayt Sayda 
vB: Bayt Sayda 
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Western Arabic versions: 


Eastern Arabic Versions: 


Dalmanitah "Dalmanutha" (8:10)° is the adaptation of Latin dalmanutha, 
from Greek AoApovov8d38 (cf. Peshitta ehara). Francis Burkitt's proposal 
that Dalmanutha was a misreading for Mayaddv® (cf. Syriac azn), can- 
not be accepted, since Magadan was the name of the town and Dalmanutha 


its harbor, according to the meaning of the term in Aramaic.^! 


Cod. ar. 234: Dalmanuta 
Cod. ar. 238: Dalmanawta 
León Cod. 35: Dalmanuta 
BL Add. 9061: Dalfiya 


Sin. ar. 72: Dalmanat 
v: Dalmanuta 
VB: Dalmat 


Western Arabic versions: 


Eastern Arabic Versions: 


Dalman, Sacred Sites and Ways, 128. 
Abbott-Smith, Manual Greek Lexicon, 98; Morgentaler, Statistik, 85. 
Burkitt, Gospel History, 94; Burkitt, Contributions, 77. 


Variants ax» and aax, cf. Payne Smith, Thesaurus Syriacus, 2002. 


Dark, "Archaeological evidence,” 185-202. 
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G(u)lfata “Golgotha” (15:22)*? adapts golgotha, from Greek ToAyo6é,44 a 
calque of Aramaic xm; (cf. Peshitta eða X, Christian Palestinian 
Aramaic Ala lax )% rendered in the Lxx as xpaviov ("skull"). Cf. 
8 600 pedepunvevduevos Koaviou و2۵70‎ (“which is translated the place of the 
skull” > Peshitta: دحط حعمع مدمعط»‎ “which is interpreted the skull"): 
quod est interpretatum caluariae locus > tarjamatuhu mawdi'u l-qatl (“which 
translation is the place of the murder"). Obviously, gulfata is a wrong read- 
ing for *gulguta due to a lapsus calami with the change /f/ > /g/, also pre- 
served in Cod. Ar. 238 and León Cod. 35. 


Western Arabic versions: Cod. ar. 234: Guljutà 
Cod. ar. 238: Gulfatà 
León Cod. 35: Gulfatà 
BL Add. 9061: Gulguza 


Eastern Arabic Versions: Sin. ar. 72: Juljulah 
v: al-Juljulah (the reading al-Jajulah 
obviously represents a mistake also attested 
in the Peshitta: «ğa ÑX) 
vB: al-Juljulah 


Husun al-Qaysariyyah wa-amaliha Philibbus “the villages of Caesarea 
Philippi and its districts" (8:27)* renders Latin castella caesareae philippi,*® 
the translation of Greek rag xwpaç Katoaplaç tç PtAinnov,49 which is 
a calque of Aramaic (cf. Peshitta paguliay imor stan). It should 
be noted that term קיסריון‎ (< Kaıodpetov > Qaysarüun) refers to the district 


Dalman, Sacred Sites and Ways, 346-81; Baldi, Enchiridion, 617-705. 

CetT, 263. 

Abbott-Smith, Manual Greek Lexicon, 94; Morgentaler, Statistik, 85. 

Cf. Jastrow, Dictionary, vol. 1, 221, 245; Sokoloff, Jewish Palestinian Aramaic, 123. 

Sokoloff, Christian Palestinian Aramaic, 70. 

On Arabic hisn and its Aramaic cognates, see Fraenkel, Aramdischen Fremdwörter, 235-36. 
CetT, 228. 

On Kaicgapia/Kaicdpsia, see Abbott-Smith, Manual Greek Lexicon, 226; Morgentaler, 
Statistik, 108. 


42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
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of Caesarea Philippi.°° The shift /$/ > /s/ (Filibbus > Philippus > ®idAinnos) 
is very frequent among bilingual Latin-Arabic translators because of the 


Romance substratum in al-Andalus.5! 


Cod. ar. 234: husun al-Qaysariyyah min ta ah52 
Cod. ar. 238: husün al-Qaysariyyah min ta‘ah 
León Cod. 35: husün Qaysariyyah min ta ah 
BL Add. 9061: husün Qaysar min ta'ah 


Sin. ar. 72: qura Qaysariyyat Filibbus 
v: qura Qaysariyyat Filibbus 
vB: ard Qaysariyyat Filibbus 


Western Arabic versions: 


Eastern Arabic Versions: 


* Janasar “Gennesaret” (6:53)°° adapts Latin gennesareth,* from Greek 
transcription Tevvnoapét,>> which is a calque of Aramaic 9933 (cf. Peshitta 


Cod. ar. 234: Yanassar 
Cod. ar. 238: Yanassar 
León Cod. 35: Janasar 
BL Add. 9061: Yanassar 


Sin. ar. 72: Janasarit 
v: Janasar 
vB: Janasarit 


yond ).56 


Western Arabic versions: 


Eastern Arabic Versions: 


Jastrow, Dictionary, vol. 2, 1365. Cf. Kawerau, Christlich-arabische Chrestomathie, 122. 


Corriente, Descriptive and Comparative Grammar, 26. 


For the meaning of ta'ah as “district” in al-Andalus, see Corriente, Arabic and Allied 


Loanwords, 445. 


Dalman, Sacred Sites and Ways, 121-26. 


CetT, 220. 


Abbott-Smith, Manual Greek Lexicon, 90; Morgentaler, Statistik, 84. 
Payne Smith, Thesaurus Syriacus, 755. 


50 
51 
52 


53 
54 
55 
56 
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* al-Jatmaniyah “Gethsemane” (14:32)? adapts gethsemani (vars. gethsa- 
mani, getsamani, gessemani, getzemani, gedsemani) from Greek Te8aypavi 
(< Te8onpovi}),59 which is Aramaic ִJִמ‎ na / inv גת‎ / ow גת‎ (“oil press”)®° 
(cf. Peshitta neo). The Arabic lectio Jatmaniyah exhibits the loss of /s/ 
between consonants /t/ and /m/ as reflected in Cod. Ar. 238 YatSamani.© On 
the other hand, both the article and the nisba-suffix are only used in the 
Eastern versions. 


Western Arabic versions: Cod. ar. 234: Y(a)s(a)mani 
Cod. ar. 238: YatSamant 
León Cod. 35: Yas(a)mmani 
BL Add. 9061: Yas(a)ymmant 


Eastern Arabic Versions: Sin. ar. 72: al-Jasmaniyah 
v: al-Jadsaman 
VB: al-Jasmaniyah 


° J(i)ljal “Galilee” (7:31, 9:30; 14:28; 15:41) adapts Latin acc. fem. sg. galilaeam 
(< nom. galilaea), from Greek acc. fem. sg. ToAatov (< nom. ToQuAato), 9? 
the referent of which is Hebrew-Aramaic >37 ("the district”), cf. Peshitta 
(also in Christian Palestinian Aramaic) dal 64 


57 Pazzini, “Gli Olivi del Getsemani, 253-59. See also Dalman, Sacred Sites and Ways, 321-27; 
Baldi, Enchiridion, 532—60. 

58 CetT, 257. 

59 X Abbott-Smith, Manual Greek Lexicon, 89; Morgentaler, Statistik, 84. 

60 Jastrow, Dictionary, vol. 1, 274, and vol. 2, 1598. 

61 For the change /$/ « /s/ among bilingual Romance-Arabic speakers, see Corriente, 
Descriptive and Comparative Grammar, 26. 

62 Abbott-Smith, Manual Greek Lexicon, 87; Morgentaler, Statistik, 84. 

63 Jastrow, Dictionary, vol. 1, 249. 

64 Payne Smith, Thesaurus Syriacus, 713-14; Sokoloff, Christian Palestinian Aramaic, 74. 
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Cod. ar. 234: Jiljal 
Cod. ar. 238: Jiljal 
León Cod. 35: Jiljal 
BL Add. 9061: Jiljal 


Sin. ar. 72: al-Jalil 
v: al-Jali 
vB: al-Jalil 
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Western Arabic versions: 


Eastern Arabic Versions: 


Kafarnahum “Capernaum” (9:33)® renders Latin capharnaum,® from Greek 
Kagapvaovy (var. Kartepvaoiu),° which is Aramaic Din] 323 i.e. "Nahum's 
village,’ also preserved in Syriac, cf. Peshitta passias. 


Cod. ar. 234: Kafar Naum 
Cod. ar. 238: Kafar Na'um 
León Cod. 35: Kafar Naum 
BML Add. 9061: Kafar Na'um 


Sin. ar. 72: Kafartnahum 
v: Kafarnáhüm 
vB: Kafartnahüm 


Western Arabic versions: 


Eastern Arabic Versions: 


Madinat Sirah “city of Syria" (7:26), from Latin syrophoenissa,$? the adap- 
tation of Greek cupogowixicoa,”? in Aramaic דְסוּרִיא‎ 82127. (cf. Peshitta 
דכ סדה‎ naan > Gr. f| Powixy Lupia). 


Dalman, Sacred Sites and Ways, 133-59; Baldi, Enchiridion, 295—304. 


CetT, 233. 


Abbott-Smith, Manual Greek Lexicon, 243; Morgentaler, Statistik, 109. 


Payne Smith, Thesaurus Syriacus, 1801. 


CetT, 224. 


Abbott-Smith, Manual Greek Lexicon, 234; Morgentaler, Statistik, 146. 


Dalman, Aramüáisch-neuhebrüisches Wörterbuch, 324 and 288 respectively. Cf. Jastrow, 


Dictionary, vol. 2, 1190 and 970 respectively. 
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Western Arabic versions: Cod. ar. 234: Strufanis 
Cod. ar. 238: sirufatis (for sirufanis) 
León Cod. 35: sirufanis 
BL Add. 9061: - 


Eastern Arabic Versions: Sin. ar. 72: finiqiyyah al-Samiyyah 
v: al-gur (var. faningiyyah) 
VB: finiqgiyyah al-Samiyyah 


* Qabulis "1266800118" (7:31)? adapts Latin decapoleos (vars. decapuleos, 
decapolis, decapulis), a transcription from Greek gen. fem. sg. AexoróAeoc 
(< nom. AsxdroAig)’ that had to be rendered into Aramaic as npn עֲשֶר‎ 
(“the ten cities"), cf. Peshitta > صحومقط‎ Aims.’ The form Qabulis exhibits 
aphaeresis of the syllable /de/, as in BL Add. 9061, and long /1/ for a short 


Latin /i/. 

Western Arabic versions: Cod. ar. 234: Daqab(u)lah 
Cod. ar. 238: Daqab(u)lah 
León Cod. 35: Daqab(u)lah 
BL Add. 9061: Qibala’us 

Eastern Arabic Versions: Sin. ar. 72: Madinat al-‘usr 


v: asar al-mudun 
vB: Madinat al-‘usr 


* Saydan | Sayda "Sidon" (7:24,31) is Latin sidonis/sidonem (gen. and acc. 
respectively, nom. Sidon)’ the transcription of Greek Xi9ov,77 being the 


72 Dalman, Sacred Sites and Ways, 6. 

73 Abbott-Smith, Manual Greek Lexicon, 100; Morgentaler, Statistik, 86. 
74 Payne Smith, Thesaurus Syriacus, 844, 2940. 

75 Dalman, Sacred Sites and Ways, 198-99; Baldi, Enchiridion, 314-17. 
76 | Cet T, 223-24. 

77 | Abbott-Smith, Manual Greek Lexicon, 406; Morgentaler, Statistik, 141. 
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Aramaic [T'€ (cf. Hebrew and Aramaic (צידון‎ 75 also attested in Syriac, cf. 
Peshitta .بحت‎ Sayd@ is the common form attested among Eastern Christian 
Arab authors.®° 


Western Arabic versions: Cod. ar. 234: Sidüna 
Cod. ar. 238: Sidan|Siduna 
León Cod. 35: Sidüna 
BL Add. 9061: Sidana/Sidana 


Eastern Arabic Versions: Sin. ar. 72: Sayda 
v: Sayda 
vB: Sayda 


Tayrah "Tyrus" (7:24, 31)*! is Latin tyri,8? a calque of Greek Tipog,® from 
Aramaic 7ix.8 This form, also attested in Syriac (cf. Peshitta xa) becomes 
in Arabic Sür.85 


Western Arabic versions: Cod. ar. 234: Tarasis 
Cod. ar. 238: Turutis 
León Cod. 35: Tarasus 
BL Add. 9061: Tarasüs 


Eastern Arabic Versions: Sin. ar. 72: Sur 
v: Sur 
VB: Sur 


Jastrow, Dictionary, vol. 2, 1275. 

Payne Smith, Thesaurus Syriacus, 3377. 

Kawerau, Christlich-arabische Chrestomathie, 88. 

Dalman, Sacred Sites and Ways, 198-99; Baldi, Enchiridion, 314-17. 
CetT, 223-24. 

Abbott-Smith, Manual Greek Lexicon, 452; Morgentaler, Statistik, 150. 
Jastrow, Dictionary, vol. 2, 1271. 

Payne Smith, Thesaurus Syriacus, 3388. 


78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
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e Yahuda “Judaea” (103; 1314)86 is Latin Iudaea,®’ a transcription of Greek 
"1008000055 from Hebrew-Aramaic nin’, cf. Syriac xacas.9° 


Western Arabic versions: Cod. ar. 234: Yahuda 
Cod. ar. 238: Yahuda 
León Cod. 35: Yahuda 
BL Add. 9061: Yahuda 


Eastern Arabic Versions: Sin. ar. 72: Yahuda 
v: Yahuda 
vB: Yahuda 


* Yar(i)ha "Jericho" (10:46)?! adapts hiericho,32 from Greek Tspiye,® also a 
calque of Aramaic in" or in”, adapted in Syriac under the form ass, 
which is transliterated in Arabic as ۴ 


Western Arabic versions: Cod. ar. 234: Yariha 
Cod. ar. 238: Yariha 
León Cod. 35: Yariha 
BL Add. 9061: 6 


Eastern Arabic Versions: Sin. ar. 72: Iriha 
v: Irthà 
VB: Yariha 


86 Dalman, Sacred Sites and Ways, 4. 

87 CetT, 235. 

88 2 Abbott-Smith, Manual Greek Lexicon, 218; Morgentaler, Statistik, 107. 
89  Jastrow, Dictionary, vol. 1, 566. 

go Payne Smith, Thesaurus Syriacus, 1568-69. 

91 Dalman, Sacred Sites and Ways, 242 ff.; Baldi, Enchiridion, 345-58. 
92 Cet T, 241. 

93  Abbott-Smith, Manual Greek Lexicon, 213; Morgentaler, Statistik, 106. 
94 Payne Smith, Thesaurus Syriacus, 169. 
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al-Urdun “Jordan” (10:1)°° adapts Latin iordanen (vars. ihordanen, iorda- 
nem), from Greek 1006006,5% a transcription of Aramaic [T?" (cf. Peshitta 
gras). It should be noted that the expression falfa al-Urdun (cf. ‘abr al- 
Urdun) is the literal translation of Latin ultra iordanen (< népav ۲۵8 Topddvou 
> הסדהב‎ ias, “over the Jordan") that refers to the Transjordan region, i.e. 
the eastern bank of the Jordan River.?? 


Western Arabic versions: Cod. ar. 234: al-Urdun 
Cod. ar. 238: al-Urdun 
León Cod. 35: al-Urdun 
BL Add. 9061: al-Urdun 


Eastern Arabic Versions: Sin. ar. 72: al-Urdun 
v: al-Urdun 
vB: al-Urdun 


Urüsalim | Urüsalim “Jerusalem” (7:1; 10:32, 33; 11:1, 15, 27; 15:41( 1099 is Latin Hie- 
rosolyma (through the readings hierosolymis, hierosolyma, hierosolymae)'?! 
a transcription of Greek ‘Iepogóñvpa,!02 from Aramaic ירום‎ / Dy? / 
D2917.103 In Syriac we have וסד.צ\בק‎ 0% which is the ancestor of the sev- 
eral Arabic forms.!% Even so, the form Yarusalam and its variants, in our 
opinion,° seem to depend on TepocóAvya | Hierosolyma, and might exhibit 
connections with a Syriac interference (cf. lectiones ra | pleats, 
Yarusalam|Yarusalaym),?7 with the loss of ya’ in the transmission of the 


Dalman, Sacred Sites and Ways, 81 ff. 

Abbott-Smith, Manual Greek Lexicon, 217; Morgentaler, Statistik, 107. 

Jastrow, Dictionary, vol. 1, 594. 

Payne Smith, Thesaurus Syriacus, 1584. 

Cf. Briinnows, Arabische Chrestomathie, 6; Kawerau, Christlich-arabische Chrestomathie, 7. 


95 
96 
97 
98 
99 


100 Dalman, Sacred Sites and Ways, 271-83. 


101 CetT, 221, 239, 242-43, 245, 265. 


102  Abbott-Smith, Manual Greek Lexicon, 214; Morgentaler, Statistik, 106. 


103 Jastrow, Dictionary, vol. 1, 595. 


104 Payne Smith, Thesaurus Syriacus, 101. 


105 Cf. Kawerau, Christlich-arabische Chrestomathie, 14. 


106 Cf. Monferrer-Sala, “Again,” forthcoming. 


107 Cf. Payne Smith, Theasurus syriacus, 1630. 
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text, as confirmed by the lectio Yarusalam attested in al-Hazraji’s Maqami‘ 
al-sulban, where three copies of the work present the variant Yarusalayim.108 
Yarusalim (tLe 19 (199 is also a lectio documented in the Arabic version of the 
Historiae adversus paganos of Orosius."® 


Western Arabic versions: Cod. ar. 234: Yarüsalim, Yarüsalam, Yarusalim 


Cod. ar. 238: Yarusalim, Ürusalim, Ürasalim, 


Ürusalim 


León Cod. 35: Yarusalam, Yarusalam 
BL Add. 9061: Yarusalam, Yarusalam 


Eastern Arabic Versions: Sin. ar. 72: Uriisalim 


v: Yarusalim 
vB: Urüsalim | Ürusalim 


Conclusions 


From the analysis provided, we may conclude that the aforementioned twenty 
entries attested in Ms Qarawiyyin can be sub-grouped in four categories as in- 
dicated below: 


Adaptation of the Latin nominal form: four cases, namely Arimaziyah, 
B(a)taniya/B(a)taniya, Gulfata, Yar(i)hà (but cf. Yarīhā in vB!, although 
with a long /1/). 

Mixed nominal forms with Latin and Greek/Aramaic elements pre- 
served in the Eastern versions: three cases, namely Batfaya, Batsayda, 
al-Jatmaniyah. 

Standardized nominal forms preserved both in Western and Eastern 
Christian Arabic textual traditions: nine cases, namely Dalmanutah, 
Janasar, Kafarnahüm, al-Qaysariyyah, Filibbus, Sayda, Yahidah, al-Urdun, 
Urüsalim| Ürüsalim. 

Specific nominal forms, only attested in Ms Qarawiyyin 730: four cases, 
namely Madinat Sirah, Qabulis, Saydan, Tayrah. 


al-Hazragi, Maqami' al-sulban, 128. 
Cf. Arbache and Roisse, “Marc 111-11 arabe,” 78. 
Cf. Penelas (ed.), Kitab Hurisiyus, 433. 


109 
110 
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Whereas the adaptations made from a Latin form (first group) are represent- 
ed only in four cases, the standardized nominal forms adapted from Greek or 
Syriac (third group), i.e. the traditional forms used among Eastern Christian 
Arabic translators, are the most common (a total of nine cases). Perhaps these 
forms were part of a sort of testimonia nomini or list of toponyms that circu- 
lated among the Christian Arabic translators in the Near East. On the other 
hand, together with the three mixed cases (second group), the four specific 
nominal forms exhibited by Ms Qarawiyyin 730 (fourth group) may speak in 
favour of an oldest version that was revised and changed, both at a transla- 
tion and lexical level, in the subsequent Arabic versions that were transmitted 
in al-Andalus, at least from the tenth century onwards. 

A comparison of Ms Qarawiyyin 730 and the other Arabic versions - con- 
sidering the morpho-phonological variants they exhibit — yields the following 


results: 
Western versions Eastern versions 
Ms Qarawiyyin 730 same term another term sameterm another term 
Arimaziyah (15:43) All All 
Bahr Jiljal (7:31) All All 
B(a)taniya/B(a)taniya (11:1,12; All All 
14:3) 
Batfayd (11:1) 
Bitsayda | Bitsayda (6:45; 8:22) All All 
Dalmanitah (8:10) Cod. ar. 234 Cod. ar. 238 v Sin. ar. 72 
León 000.35 BL Add. 9061 VB 
G(u)lfata (15:22) Cod. ar. 238 Cod. ar. 234 All 
León 000.35 BL Add. 9061 
al-Qaysariyyah (8:27) All All 
Philibbus (8:27) Om. All 
Janasar (6:53) Cod. ar. 234 León Cod. 35 All 
Cod. ar. 238 
BL Add. 9061 
al-Jatmaniyah (14:32) All All 
J(i)jjal (7:31, 9:30; 14:28; 15:41) All All 
Kafarnahüm (9:33) All All 
Madinat Sirah (7:26) All All 
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Western versions Eastern versions 
Ms Qarawiyyin 730 same term another term same term another term 
Qabulis (7:31) All All 
Saydan (7:24) All All 
Sayda (7:31) All All 
Tayrah (7:24,31) All All 
Yahuda (10:1; 13:14) All All 
Yar(i)ha (10:46) All All 
al-Urdun (10:1) All All 
Uriisalim|Urisalim (7:1; 10:32,33; All Sin.a72 v 
11:1,15,27; 15:41) VB 


A comparative analysis of toponym usage shows that Ms Qarawiyyin 730 
coincides fully with all the Andalusi texts in six cases, with two texts in three 
cases. Non-agreement matches were observed with all Andalusi texts in 
nine cases, with only one text in one case and with two texts in two cases. 
Comparison with Eastern texts revealed full lexical matches on six occasions, in 
one case with one text and in one case with two texts; non-agreement matches 
with all Eastern texts were recorded for twelve terms, while a non-agreement 
match with just one text was noted in one case and with two texts in one case. 

The findings are expressed in graphic form below. 

The data provided by the use of place names, in combination with the vari- 
ants exhibited by the manuscripts, confirm that the relationship between 
the Andalusi texts is the result of copying an existing text which was subse- 
quently revised. The number and the nature of variants preserved in Ms 730 
Qarawiyyin and the older paleographic features exhibited by this text!!! are 
clear evidences of the existence of a revision process made from this version, 
representing BL Add. 9061 and BN 4971 as an intermediate stage. These three 
manuscripts (Ms 730 Qarawiyyin, BL Add. 9061, and BN 4971), according to our 
hypothesis, contain the three older versions of the Andalusi Gospels we know 
today. Meanwhile, the remaining three manuscripts (Cod. ar. 234, Cod. ar. 238, 
and León Cod. 35) are related by a greater textual homogeneity. 


111 Monferrer-Sala (ed.), Evangelio árabe fragmentario, 51-57; idem, Material crítico; idem, 
“Again,” forthcoming; idem, "Una perla mozárabe, 75. 
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Incomplete agreement 


₪ Andalusi versions Eastern versions 


FIGURE 14.2 Incomplete agreement between 
Andalusi and Eastern versions. 


Diagram by the author. 


Non-partial agreement 
| Andalusi versions 
(1 texts) 
Andalusi versions 
3396 (2 texts) 


Eastern versions 


3396 (1 texts) 


Eastern versions 
(2 texts) 


1796 


Non-partial agreement between 
Andalusi and Eastern versions. 
Diagram by the author. 


FIGURE 14.4 
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Complete agreement 


E Andalusi versions Eastern versions 
FIGURE 14.1 Complete agreement between 
Andalusi and Eastern versions. 
Diagram by the author. 
Partial agreement 
| Andalusi versions 
(3 texts) 
20% Andalusi versions 
(2 texts) 
20% Eastern versions 
40% (2 texts) 
Eastern versions 
(2 texts) 
FIGURE 14.3 Partial agreement between Andalusi 


and Eastern versions. Diagram by the 


author. 


Thus, the version contained in Ms Qarawiyyin 730 represents, in our view, the 


earliest surviving version, which would have been later used by a translator or 
perhaps an intermediate bilingual copyist (BL Add. 9061). This revision would 
be the version used by Ishaq b. Balask to compose the translation attributed 
to him, which was transmitted through texts that would in turn be reviewed 
by later copyists. Our hypothesis that the version attributed to Ishaq b. Balask 
was not so much a translation as a revision of a previous translation has also 


been confirmed in the present study case through the use of place names 


analyzed here. 
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The Textual History of the Arabic Pauline Epistles: 
One Version, Three Recensions, Six Manuscripts* 


Vevian Zaki 


Introduction 


The Pauline Epistles in Arabic (PEA) are extant in more than 240 manuscripts 
distributed in collections all over the world. Of these, around eighty-five manu- 
scripts are dated from the ninth to the fifteenth centuries.! These eighty-five 
manuscripts represent fourteen different versions of the PEA. These versions 
are either new translations made from Greek, Syriac, Coptic, or Latin Vorlagen, 
or reworkings of an existing Arabic version through either collation against 
another Vorlage or against another Arabic version. The final result of such col- 
lations is a text profoundly different from the original(s), with its own history 
of transmission into several recensions, and is thus categorized as a separate 
version in the present study? 

Scholarship has paid attention to certain early manuscripts of the PEA. 
Editions were made of Ms Sinai Ar. 155 by Margret Gibson? Ms Saint 
Petersburg, National Library of Russia, Ar. N.S. 327 by Edvard Stenij,* and Ms 
Sinai Ar. 151 by Harvey Staal.5 However, these studies — pioneering and valuable 
as they are — have a limited scope in that they examine one individual version 
of the PEA. Scholarship is still therefore in need of studies on the relation- 
ships between different versions of the PEA as well as studies that examine the 
transmission history of each version over the centuries. This paper contributes 
to this scholarly lacuna by examining one version of the PEA represented in 
three recensions. I refer to this version as Arab?" indicating that it is the first 
known Arabic version of the PEA based on a Greek Vorlage, and the letters a, b, c 


This paper was written as a part of my work in the pFG-funded project Biblia Arabica. I am 

indebted to the Biblia Arabica team in Munich who read and commented on this paper. 

1 These manuscripts represent only the continuous text of the PEA and they are exclusively in 
Arabic script. 

2 The difference between a version and a recension remains to some extent fluid because of 
our inability to measure the amount and the extent of changes of a text to call it a new ver- 
sion or a recension of the same version. 

Gibson, An Arabic Version of the Epistles of St. Paul. 
Stenij, Die altarabische Übersetzung der Briefe die Hebréer. 
Staal (ed. and trans.), Mt. Sinai Arabic Codex 151. 
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indicate the respective recensions.® I aim to draw together existing studies on 
the recensions of Arab?" and in doing so, to examine the textual transmission 
history of this version as well as to compare different aspects of its recensions. 

The paper is divided into two sections: the first section describes the manu- 
script witnesses to Arab?" their histories of acquisition, and the existing state 
of research on them. In addition, it will touch briefly on the order of the epis- 
tles in this version and its lection division. The second section elaborates on 
the textual history of Arab?" by examining its Vorlage and by comparing the 
vocabulary, literality, harmonization, interpretive sense, and Old Testament 
quotations in the various recensions. 

The examination is based upon specific sample passages of the Pauline 
Corpus: Romans 3:1-20; 1 Corinthians 7:1-15; Galatians 315-29; Philippians 
2:1-11; Colossians 1:9-23; Hebrews زد‎ These sample passages have been se- 
lected for the richness of their variants, both in number and importance. Other 
examples are provided when needed. 


The Manuscript Witnesses 


The three recensions examined in this paper are distributed over six manu- 
script witnesses. The first recension goes back to the ninth century (ArabS"1a) 
and is currently split into two manuscripts: Ms Sinai Ar. 155 (Sinai 155), which 
contains Romans, 1 and 2 Corinthians, Galatians, and Ephesians up to 2:9a,” 
and Ms London, British Library, Or. 8612 (BL 8612), which begins at Ephesians 
2:9b and continues until 2 Timothy 2:12.5 Gibson claimed that this manuscript, 
which she later edited, was found by her twin sister, Agnes Lewis, in a basket 
in the Monastery of St. Catherine in 1892.? It had already been assigned the 
number 155, and it retained the same number in the catalogue prepared by the 


6 Iadopt here the system used by Vollandt in his book, Arabic Versions of the Pentateuch, 221— 
76, followed and developed by Hjálm, Christian Arabic Versions of Daniel, xii-xiii. 

7 Clark, Checklists, 33; Gibson, Catalogue, 23; Attiyya, Al-Faharis, 299—300; idem, A Hand-list, 6; 
Simaika (97), Fihrist, 14. 

8 Originally, the same manuscript contained also a theological treatise, now extant in Mss 
Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Ar. 1071 and Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, 
Syr. 378. For the story of the split of these two manuscripts, see Tarras, "Arguing from 
Scripture," forthcoming. 

9 The story of two trips of the sisters to Sinai is registered in their diaries. See Gibson, How the 
Codex was Found? For more information on the sisters' life, see Soskice, Sisters of Sinai. See 
also Gibson, An Arabic Version of the Epistles of St. Paul, 5. 
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former in 189419 and in the Congress Checklist in 1950.!! It is also mentioned 
(unnumbered) in the handwritten Fihrist of Marcus Simaika with the same 
physical description and contents that are given in Gibson’s catalogue and 
edition.” 

Gibson made no mention of a complementary part of this manuscript in 
Sinai, so it had probably already been taken from the monastery by the time 
she made her edition. The records of the British Library inform us that BL 8612 
was purchased by the British Museum in 1920. A few years later, Fritz Krenkow 
wrote an article on two fragments of the Arabic New Testament. One of these 
fragments was BL 8612, although its history was unidentified by him and no 
known attempts were made to compare it with the photos made by Gibson of 
Sinai 155.11 Krenkow remarks only that it arrived at the British Museum along 
with Ms London, BL, Or. 8605 and other Syriac documents. In 1944, Georg Graf 
refers to these two manuscripts and confirms Arab®1a as indeed constituting 
one text. However, he attributes the date of the next recension (Arab9nb) to 
it as 5 

The second recension (Arab®1b) is dated 902 CE and is also divided into 
two manuscripts: Sinai Ar. 73 (Sinai 73) with the text from Romans 6:20 to 2 
Timothy 3:81* and Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France, Ar. 6725 (BNF 6725) 
which is a composite manuscript!" consisting of six different collections of fo- 
lios, each collection belonging to a different manuscript. Among these col- 
lections, there are two separate units (numbers 111 and v) that comprise 
the beginning (Romans 1:1-6:19) and the end (2 Timothy 3:9—4:22+ Titus+ 
Philemon) of Sinai 73.1? In sum, the entire Pauline corpus is included in this 


10 Gibson, Catalogue of the Arabic Mss in the Convent of St Catharine, 23. 

11 Clark, Checklist, 33. 

12 Simaika, Fihrist, 14. 

13  lamindebted to the Asian and African Studies Reference Team in the British Library and 
the curators in the National Library of France for helping me in these inquiries. 

14  Krenkow, "Two Ancient Fragments"; Baker, Subject Guide to the Arabic Manuscripts, 401. 

15 Graf, Geschichte, vol.1, 171. 

16 Clark, Checklist, 33; Attiyya, Al-Faharis, 145; idem, A Hand-list, 4; Simaika, Fihrist. 

17 Grigory Kessel explains a more complicated case in his article "Membra Disjecta Sinaitica 
I” 474-88. During his attempts to reconstruct the Syriac Galen Palimpsest, he found 
two folios of it in Ms Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Syr. 647 that is formed of 
units of folios belonging to twenty-two parchment manuscripts and fifty-three paper 
ones. However, BNF 6725 was composed probably by a collector not by a scribe. On this 
phenomenon in different traditions and times, see also Comparative Oriental Manuscript 
Studies, 82, 123, 146—47; Friedrich and Schwarke, One Volume Libraries. 

18  Troupeau, Catalogue des manuscrits arabe, 106—07; Vajda, Album de paléographie arabe. 
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recension. Graf acknowledged the BNF fragment but he mentioned its comple- 
mentary part (Sinai 73) among the Gospel manuscripts.!9 

The third recension is represented in two whole manuscripts that contain 
the same complete text of the PEA: Sinai Ar. 159 (1199 CE), and Sinai Ar. 160 
(thirteenth century).2° The texts of these manuscripts are so close to each 
other that this paper will treat them as representatives of a single recension.?! 
They even show the same miscopying: in 2 Thessalonians 2: 6—7, both manu- 
scripts merge these verses together as one sentence and thereby omit parts of 
the text in the Vorlage. It reads: 


والا تعلمون الذي بسك الان las,‏ من الوسط 


do you not know that the one who restrains it now will step down from 
the middle?? 


The small differences between these two manuscripts are in all likelihood the 
result of a distracted scribe. Some words are dropped in Sinai 159 while they 
are extant in Sinai 160. For instance, aw lā yajur ‘ala amrihi "or does not do in- 
justice to it" in Galatians 3:15, and wa-kullama yazhar “and everything that ap- 
pears” in Ephesians 5:13.25 The same text of this version is also extant in some 
lectionary manuscripts, not as a continuous text but in the order of the church 
calendar. Mss Sinai Ar. 97 and Sinai Ar. 148 are examples of these lectionaries. 
However, this paper will confine itself to the study of the recensions with con- 
tinuous text alone. 

The earliest recension (Arabia) lacks the last folios and has no colophon 
or scribal marginalia to provide us with details about its scribe. The second 
recension (Arab9'ib), in contrast, was written in Bayt al-maqdis “Jerusalem” 
by Dawid al-'Asqalani “David of Ashkelon” in the year 902 CE as its colophon 
indicates.“ This scribe worked in Knisat al-qiyama, the Holy Sepulcher in 


19 Graf, Geschichte, vol. 1, 170-71. 

20 Clark, Checklist, 33; Attiyya, ALFaharis, 311214; idem, A Hand-list, 6 (only Sinai Ar. 159 is 
mentioned in both the Checklist and the Hand-list). 

21 The examples are taken mainly from Sinai 159, and the disagreement among the manu- 
scripts will be noted. 

22 The translations provided in this paper are mine unless otherwise stated. 

23 Both manuscripts also share the first part where some biblical passages and their inter- 
pretations exist. 

24 Swanson considers the accurate date to be 918/919 since David of Ashkelon probably 
used the Alexandrian Calendar. See Swanson, "Some Considerations," 141; cf. Binggeli, 
“Les Trois David,” 109. 
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Jerusalem, and also transcribed Mss Sinai Ar. 309 and Sinai Ar. N.F. Parch. 4, 
according to the studies undertaken by Paul Géhin and by André Binggeli.?5 
While Sinai 159 was transcribed by the priest Butrus ibn Salim al-Sunbati 
at Mount Sinai (199 CE), the scribe of Sinai 160 is unknown and the only 
note found in it is a reading note by Bilis ibn al-Qasis in 1551 CE. Clearly, 
these last two manuscripts originated at Mount Sinai and continued their life 
intact there. 

Although it falls beyond the remit of this paper to give a full account of the 
history of acquisition, a short summary of the available information deserves 
mention.26 A great deal of time passed before the older recensions were split 
into separate manuscripts (Sinai 155+ BL 8612; and Sinai 73+ BNF 6725) and 
arrived in Europe. The last decades of the nineteenth century and early twen- 
tieth century saw a strong traffic in the smuggling and selling of parts of the 
manuscripts of St. Catherine Monastery. Often, a limited number of folios 
were taken from the oldest manuscripts known at the time, probably to avoid 
the discovery of whole missing manuscripts. These folios found their way to 
dealers in Suez City or Cairo where they were eventually sold. 

In 1919, Friedrich Grote, a known manuscripts' collector, offered Graf some 
manuscripts that he had obtained in Cairo.?” These included Mss BL 8605 and 
8612, which found their way to the British Museum shortly afterwards, but at 
this point BL 8612 was still attached to Ms Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, 
Ar. 1071.78 Along with them, Graf examined some folios of the Acts of the 
Apostles which were part of Ms Sinai Ar. 154 that had also been edited by 
Gibson in 1899.7? This means that these folios left the monastery after Gibson's 
last visit in 1897 when she revised some parts of her edition.?? This same col- 
lection of folios (from Sinai Ar. 154) is also one of the above-mentioned collec- 
tions that were gathered afterwards to form BNF 6725. 

Two years later, Grote acquired some photos of folios from the end of an old 
manuscript (Sinai 73) from a dealer who wanted to sell them.?! They joined the 
other collections in BNF 6725 and were eventually — according to an anony- 
mous French note in the middle of the manuscript — sold in Suez City.3 All 


25 Binggeli, “Les Trois David,’ 106—13; Géhin, “Manuscrits sinaitiques disperses,’ 29. 

26 For more details, see Kessel "Membra Disjecta"; and Tarras, “Friedrich Grote.” 

27 For more on Grote, see Tarras, “Friedrich Grote.” 

28 Graf, Sinaitische Bibelfragmente, 217-19. 

29 Gibson, An Arabic Version of the Acts of the Apostles. 

30 Gibson, An Arabic Version of the Epistles of St. Paul. 

31 Graf Sinaitische Bibelfragmente, 219-20. 

32 The second folio collections of Acts of the Apostles in BNF 6725 belongs to Ms London, 
British Library, Or. 8605. This is the second manuscript that Krenkow wrote about in 
his aforementioned article on BL 8612. Both manuscripts arrived together to the British 
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of these collections of folios - now individual manuscripts - were taken from 
the monastery at different times but one way or the other their paths would 
cross again on route to their destinations in different museums and libraries 
in Europe. 


History of Research 


Arab?" has attracted the attention of scholars since Gibson published the 
edition of Sinai 155 in 1894, and it has continued to be the focus of much 
scholarship. In general, scholars working on this recension have largely been 
interested in determining its Vorlage. Gibson herself made some observations 
regarding the text of the manuscript. She noticed that it was a copy from an 
older version and not an original translation, and estimates that its Vorlage is 
Greek, not Syriac or Coptic, an estimation that was later supported by Robert 
Boyd.?? The latter devoted his dissertation to a meticulous examination of the 
text of 1 Corinthians in Gibson's edition. His work was new of its kind, focus- 
ing on the variants of the text and comparing them to different Vorlagen: the 
Greek text available to him, the Peshitta and the Harklean Syriac versions in 
addition to the Protestant (1858) and the Jesuit (1875) Arabic versions. 

However, Boyd's dependence on Gibson's edition limits his ability to be sure 
of some readings, and to differentiate the style of the copyist from the style of 
the editor. For example, he attributes to Gibson the unusual order of words in 
1 Corinthians 7:8: 


ولکن انا اقول للذين لم يتزوجون انه وللارامل اخير لهم ان عکثوا مثلي 


I say to those who did not marry, and to the widows, that it is better for 
them to stay like me. 


This, however, is the order that exists in the manuscript.?* Another problem 
with Boyd’s careful examination is his lack of access to the Greek witnesses 
that we have today. The rendering of 1 Corinthians 10:13 as lan yada‘na “he 
will not leave us” seemed to him a mis-rendering of the Greek pronoun as it 


Museum in 1920. Although the history of acquisition of these four manuscripts is full of 
gaps, it is probable that their history overlap through the dealers in Suez City who sold the 
manuscripts to different buyers. 

33 Gibson, An Arabic Version of the Epistles of St. Paul, 7; Boyd, The Arabic Text of I Corinthians, 
138. 

34 Boyd, The Arabic Text of I Corinthians, 41-46. 
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should be in the second person, while some Greek manuscripts have the 
variant yuég and it is in fact not unusual to find switching between nuds “we” 
and buds “you” in Greek manuscripts. 

After his careful examination of the grammatical features of the text, its 
scribal and editorial errors, and its inconsistencies, Boyd excludes all the vari- 
ants that might be due to a scribe or a translator and considers only sixty-three 
attested variants.?6 These variants show more agreement with the so-called 
Alexandrian text-type rather than the so-called Byzantine type, a distinction 
to which we will return below.?? He claimed that translations in the Near East 
tend to be of the Byzantine type from the seventh century onwards, and this 
led him to estimate a pre-Islamic date for the text of this manuscript. The ru- 
brics and other features place the manuscript in Palestine. Therefore, Boyd 
suggests that it belongs to a church called rapeu§oA«l “Parembolai” on the bor- 
ders of Palestine, whose first bishop, according to Boyd, was an Arabic sheikh, 
in the first half of the fifth century.?? Some of his conclusions need further re- 
search. Another scholar, Victor Ryssel, also working on Gibson's edition, came 
to a different conclusion. He briefly reviewed twenty-six variants from Romans 
1-4, and six from Galatians 1, and concluded that the Peshitta was the Vorlage 
of this text.39 

Gérard Troupeau worked mainly on BNF 6725 and observed the similar- 
ity between this version of Romans and that in Gibson’s edition, but made 
no further attempts at comparison.*© He also surmised—by comparing the 


35 Boyd, The Arabic Text of 1 Corinthians, 84. 

36 Boyd, The Arabic Text of 1 Corinthians, 138-53. 

37 The current trends in New Testament scholarship, led by Epp, Parker and others, do not 
give priority to a certain kind of text type, including the Alexandrian, over others such as 
the Byzantine text-type as the oldest text of the Greek New Testament. Their approach is 
to examine each variant’s own merit as a revelation of church history and discussions in 
early Christianity. They do not, therefore, differentiate between a primary and secondary 
reading as this division meant nothing to the scribes, and rather than to use the term 
“original text,’ they use “initial text” or “earliest attainable text.’ This approach, in my view, 
does not contradict the existence of a category or a cluster of readings that are commonly 
called “Alexandrian” and another set of variants that are so-called "Byzantine" See more 
on this in Epp, “It’s All about Variants,” 294—95; and Parker, "Is "living text’ Compatible with 
Initial Text?” 13-21. 

38 Boyd, The Arabic Text of 1 Corinthians, 161-68. 

39 Ryssel, “[Rezension] Studia Sinaitica Nr. 1-4.” 

40  Troupeau, "Une Ancienne Version Arabe de l'épitre a Philémon.” 
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catalogues-that BNF 6725 was the complement part of Sinai 73.*! In his arti- 
cle, he edits the epistle to Philemon from BNF 6725 and examines its Vorlage.*? 
Having classified sixty-five variants in it, he states that thirty-two of them do 
not concur with Syriac or Greek, nineteen agree with Greek, and fourteen agree 
with Syriac. However, he concludes that this epistle does not depend on the 
Greek Textus Receptus nor on the Peshitta, and that it might have been translat- 
ed from Greek or Syriac Vorlagen that were different from the Textus Receptus. 

The only known work on BL 8612 is Krenkow's article where he makes brief 
notes on its paleography and language along with that in 8605. He transcribes a 
couple of folios from each and confirms a Peshitta Vorlage without further ex- 
amination.*? It should also be noted here that the manuscripts of these recen- 
sions were among the samples examined by Joshua Blau for his discussions of 
the grammar of Christian Arabic texts in south Palestine. Since this work does 
not deal with textual transmission, it will not be reviewed here. 


Order of the Epistles 


The Pauline corpus has a long history, concerning both its order as a cor- 
pus in the New Testament as well as the order of the epistles within it.^* In 
short, the latter concerns the position of the Epistle to the Hebrews in the 
corpus and the debate on the book's canonicity and authorship. This de- 
bate reached Arabic-speaking Christians and Hebrews is placed in different 
sequences among the various PEA manuscripts. Most commonly, Hebrews 
is placed either in the tenth position in the Pauline Corpus )1.6. the last epistle 
of the Church Epistles and before the Pastoral Epistles), or in the fourteenth 
position (i.e. the last epistle in the Pauline Corpus). These are the two most 
common positions also in other traditions: in Latin, Syriac, and in the Arabic 
manuscripts of the Coptic tradition it is usually located in the fourteenth 


41 In his edition, Troupeau missed a few words: الاخ‎ inv. y قد‎ in v. 7; صلاوانی‎ not صلواق‎ 


in v. 4; الحب والفضل‎ not الحب بالفضل‎ in v. 9; انبسیموس‎ not انیسیمس‎ i guid in v. 13; افارقك‎ 
not فارقك‎ in v.15; 4 not "AUG in v. 16; Of inv. 18; T בק‎ not .اجرا لک‎ 

42 For another study and transcription of the Epistle to Philemon, see Monfrrer-Sala, "The 
Pauline Epistle to Philemon." 

43 . Krenkow, "Two Ancient Fragments.’ 

44 For more about this history, see Delitzsch, Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews, 16; 
Goswell, "The Order of the Books of the New Testament,” 225-41. 

45 The long introduction of Hebrews in Sinai Ar. 151 (867 CE) which argues for the Pauline 
authorship is an example of this influence. 
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position, while the Greek-Orthodox tradition as well as the Coptic-Arabic 
bilingual manuscripts of the Coptic Church locate it in the tenth position.*® 
All the recensions of the text in this study place the Epistle to the Hebrews 
in the tenth position. This, in addition to the facts that at least one of the manu- 
scripts originates from Jerusalem and another one from Mount Sinai and the 
use of itin Mount Sinai, confirms that this text is mainly a Greek Orthodox text. 


The Liturgical Character of the Text 


Before turning to the lectionary rubrics in these manuscripts, I will summa- 
rize their background and significance. Lectionary manuscripts are those in 
which the text of the New Testament is divided into separate pericopae and 
rearranged according to the fixed order in which they are read during the 
ecclesiastical year.^7 The biblical texts, then, are usually offered in the form 
of lectionaries or as a continuous text that may or may not be divided into 
chapters.*? All the recensions of the text at hand provide a third possibility, 


46  Insum, this unsettled position of Hebrews has been known since the earliest times. In 
the Greek papyrus p* (200 CE), which is one of the earliest papyri of the Greek New 
Testament to contain most of the Pauline Epistles, Hebrews follows Romans possi- 
bly because they both are long epistles and also because of some theological aspects. 
In the old Sahidic manuscripts, Hebrews falls after 2 Corinthians. In the fourth centu- 
ry, Epiphanius acknowledged some manuscripts where it occupies the tenth position 
(after 2 Thessalonians and before 1 Timothy). The two famous Greek manuscripts, Codex 
Vaticanus and Codex Sinaiticus, have Hebrews in the tenth position as well. In other man- 
uscripts, it occupies the last position of the Pauline Corpus or the fourteenth position 
(after Philemon). Thus, the tenth and fourteenth positions became the main positions in 
different traditions, see Hatch, "The Position of Hebrews in the Canon,” 133-55; Metzger, 
The Canon of the New Testament, 297—99; Delitzsch, Commentary on the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, 16. For more on the Syriac tradition, see Brock, The Bible in Syriac Christianity, 
49, and Blomkvist, Euthalian Traditions; Parker also offers a great survey on the history 
of Hebrews' location in famous manuscripts in An Introduction to the New Testament, 
246—064. 

47 Osburn, The Greek Lectionaries of the New Testament, 62. See also Dolezal, The Middle 
Byzantine Lectionary, 8. 

48 As Osburn mentions, a complete lectionary consists of two parts: the Synaxarion (follow- 
ing the movable, ecclesiastical calendar that begins and closes with the variable date for 
Easter) and the Menologion (following the fixed, civil calendar, beginning on 1 September 
and closing on 31 August). The typical lectionary also includes the following: “1. From 
Easter to Pentecost, there are selected readings from John and Acts. 2. For sixteen weeks 
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that is, a continuous text whose rubrics follow the lectionary system.?? This 
means that the text runs in its normal order until it reaches a passage that is 
used for a certain occasion in the church calendar, whereupon this passage 
will have a rubric which mentions the occasion.5° These rubrics are written 
within the text and were not inserted at a later date between the lines or in the 
margins.?! The same kind of continuous-lectionary text is also known in the 
Gospels, as noted earlier by Hikmat 2 2 2 

The historical background to these works is also affected by the existence 
of two different systems within Greek liturgical lectionaries: the Constantino- 
politan Byzantine liturgy and the Jerusalemite liturgy.53 This is connected to 
the disruption that marked life of Jerusalem in the early medieval centuries 
which led to divergence between the Greek-Orthodox Church there and that 
in Constantinople (although communion between the two was maintained). 
One of the consequences of this divergence was the adherence to two liturgi- 
cal systems, one in Constantinople and the other in Jerusalem. Between the 
ninth and the thirteenth centuries, a Byzantinization process took place in 


beginning the Monday after Pentecost to Holy Cross day, about 14 September, the read- 
ings are from Matthew, supplemented with selections from the first part of Mark and 
from Romans, 1 and 2 Corinthians, prefaced with a couple of readings from Ephesians and 
Hebrews. 3. From Holy Cross day to Lent, the lessons are from Luke, with weekday read- 
ings from the latter part of Mark for the thirteenth to seventeenth weeks. 4. During Lent, 
the Saturday and Sunday readings are from Mark, John, and Hebrews, with weekday read- 
ings from the OT. 5. Numerous and lengthy readings occur for Holy Week, mostly from the 
Gospels, with a few from Romans and 1 Corinthians. 6. After Holy Week, eleven resurrec- 
tion lessons for Sunday morning appear, beginning with All Saints’ Day" See Osburn, The 
Greek Lectionaries, 62—64. 

49  Formoreon the origin of the lectionaries and history of research, see Dolezal, The Middle 
Byzantine Lectionary, 10—40. 

50 Other kinds involve the general lectionary which might have — in addition to the bib- 
lical passages — some parts of the mass. Then follows the four gospels as a continuous 
text with a list at the end of the lectionary of the passages and their occasion of reading. 
Sometimes, the gospels passages are also arranged in the order of the church calendar. For 
more details, see Jarnes, "Les lectionnaires de l'ancienne liturgie,” 82-83. 

51 Some manuscripts were divided into chapters, for example, Sinai Ar. 151 (867 CE). 

52 2 Kashouh, The Arabic Versions, 12. 

53 Burkitt, “The Old Lectionary of Jerusalem,” 416; idem, “Christian Palestinean.” Cocroft pro- 
vides more details on the contents and the readings of the Greek Lectionaries in A Study 
of the Pauline Lessons; and Gibson, The Liturgical and Textual Tradition. 
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which the Jerusalem liturgy was assimilated.°* Its system would live on only in 
other traditions such as that of the Georgian and Armenian Churches.55 

Which lectionary tradition, then, do the three recensions follow? The study 
of the Arabic lectionaries is in its infancy and has yet to begin in the realm 
of the PEA.56 The Arabic Bible manuscripts whose rubrics have been exam- 
ined to date are those of the Gospels. Daniel Galadza does, for instance, list 
some Arabic Gospels manuscripts that manifest the Jerusalem liturgy. His list 
includes Mss Sinai Ar. 54; 70; 72; 74; 97; 116. It should be noted that Ms Sinai Ar. 
97 also has some pericopae of the PEA of the version on which this paper has 
focused.5” 

Francis C. Burkitt answered part of this question during his search for the 
origin of the Palestinian Syriac lectionary published by Lewis in 1897.5? He 
observed the many similarities between the rubrics in Lewis’ edition and 
the rubrics of the first part of ArabS"1a (Sinai 155).5? They agree on the read- 
ings of Romans 6:3, 8:2, 9:30; 2 Corinthians 5:14; and Galatians 3:24. However, 
they differ in 1 Corinthians 103; and Ephesians 1:17; 2:4. This might support 
a Jerusalemite origin for this recension yet with some unknown influence. 
Another observation was made by Troupeau, who affirmed the Greek origin of 
Arab®"1b through what he called “the Byzantine rubrics of lections."60 

To put the previous observations to the test, 1 compared the rubrics in the 
three recensions. The number of the rubrics ascends from the earliest to the 
most recent recensions. In the Epistle to the Hebrews, Arab9nia contains eight 
rubrics for lection readings, Arab®ib contains ten rubrics, and finally ArabSt1c 
contains eighteen rubrics. With regard to the biblical passages, all the rubrics 
of Arab9"1a are shared by Arab®1b. Thus, ArabSt1a and ArabS"1b share the 
Jerusalemite origin, contrary to Troupeau’s assertion. Nevertheless, the ru- 
brics are evidently short in the case of ArabS"1a. For example, the rubric in 
Philippians 2:5 reads: “to be read in the tenth Sunday"?! while Arab9"ib gives 


54 For more about this process, see Galadza, "Liturgical Byzantinization in Jerusalem"; and 
idem, “Jerusalem Lectionary and the Byzantine Rite,” 184. 

55 Freyshov, The Georgian Witness, 228-29. 

56 According to Griffith, the earliest Arabic translations of the Bible seem to serve mainly 
liturgical needs. See Griffith, Bible in Arabic, 132-35. 

57 Galadza, “Jerusalem Lectionary and the Byzantine Rite,’ 184-86 (n. 36); Aland, Kurzgefafste 
Liste, 356. 

58 Lewis, “The Palestinian Syriac Lectionaries of the Bible,” 75-86. 

59 Burkitt, “The Palestinian Syriac Lectionary,’ 96-98; and idem, “The Old Lectionary of 
Jerusalem,” 418. 

60 Troupeau, “Une Ancienne Version Arabe,” 344. 
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more detailed rubrics for the same pericope, reading in the same rubric: “the 
reading of the tenth Sunday after the Pentecost."&? In Galatians 3: 24, ۵ 
reads: “to be read at Nativity and the day of the grave."9? Arab@"1b reads for the 
same pericope: "to be read at Nativity and in the fourth mass of the water and 
in the Feast of [the grave]."6^ With regard to Arabic, it is unique in several 
ways; first, while it shares a few rubrics with ArabSt1a and Arab"1b, it has a 
long list of rubrics that it does not share with the others. Second, for the com- 
mon pericopae, the rubrics are utterly different from those in Arabf"ıa and 
Arab@"1b. For instance, the rubrics of Philippians 2:5 reads in Arabic: “to be 
read for the death of the lady Mar Mariam in the fifteenth of August."65 For 
Galatians 3:24, it reads: "to be read for the feast of St. Barbara in the four days of 
December/"66 At the same time, ArabS"1c adds new rubrics that do not appear 
in the older recensions like the one in Galatians 3: 15 which reads: "60 be read 
at Christmas-eve if it happened to be a Saturday or Sunday.’ Furthermore, 
some rubrics of Arabic contain more than one occasion that are not com- 
mon in the earlier recensions such as Hebrews 13:7 that reads: “to be read in the 
fifteenth of September and in the feasts of the abbots.”6* The same recension 
also adds a sign at the end of the reading ahir al-gira|’|a “the end of the read- 
ing" which is not detected in Arabia or Arab©"1b. Comparison of the Sunday 
lections of Constantinople with this recension reveals that the two match. The 
table of Constantinople lections for the five Sundays of Lent involves Hebrews 
11:24—26; 1:10—2:3; 4:14—5:6; 6:13-20; and 9:1-14. These readings resemble those 
in Arab9nc but they are utterly different from that in ArabS1a and ArabS"1b. 
In sum, this version — though a continuous text — is one that began and con- 
tinued to serve as a liturgical version in all its recensions. Although the older 
recensions show signs of its Jerusalemite liturgical origin along with other 
indications of its own character in this respect, the latter recension reveals a 
"Byzantine" character as well as greater sophistication in its structure. 


62  هرصنعلا عشر بعد حد‎ ALIA. 

.تقرا يوم ALl‏ ويوم القبر 63 
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The Examination of the Text 


Although the texts of these manuscripts serve as different recensions of the 
same version, with major agreement among them, it must also be noted that 
each recension does have unique features. The following examination will 
touch briefly on points of major agreement by determining the Vorlage of the 
version, and will then turn to clarify the unique aspects of each recension. 
It should be noted that there is no presupposition that Arab®ib was copied 
from Arab®ia, or that Arabic was copied from either of the former manu- 
scripts. Each recension is treated and compared to the others individually. 


Vorlage 

Previous scholarship confines the Vorlage to that of Alexandrian Greek, 
Byzantine Greek, or the Syriac Peshitta. A note should be made first concerning 
the issue of dividing the Greek text of the New Testament into “text-types” such 
as Alexandrian, Byzantine, Western, and Caesarean. This division has become 
problematic in recent decades. Even the term “text-types” itself has been 
debated and replaced with other terminology.” Still, scholars recognize the 
differences, in particular, between the variants of the so-called “Alexandrian” 
and “Byzantine” readings. Eldon Epp puts it as follows: “All textual critics ap- 
pear to agree that a later, Byzantine text-type existed from 400 CE, and that an 
early Alexandrian or B-textual cluster can be identified as early as the second 
century." The problem was not in the division itself, at least concerning the 
Alexandrian and Byzantine types, but rather in the oversimplification that as- 
sumed a fixed form of the text and in the consequences of giving preference 
to one form of the text over the other.” In this paper, we will therefore use the 
terms “Alexandrian” or “Byzantine” to refer to a cluster of readings. 

Gibson confirmed the Greek Vorlage of the first part of Arab®"1a (Sinai 155) 
through the mistakes of translation. In particular, as Boyd has stated, the Greek 
of 1 Corinthians is Alexandrian Greek. Here, we affirm that the Vorlage is a mix of 
Alexandrian and Byzantine readings with a few traces of Syriac. In doing so, we 
will give greater attention to the second part of Arab9"1a (BL 8612) that has not 
received much previous attention. Furthermore, we will compare examples 


69 For the classical explanation, see Aland, The Text of the New Testament; and Metzger, 
Textual Commentary on the Greek New Textament. For a different point of view, see Parker, 
Textual Scholarship and the Making of the New Testament, 65-100. 

70 Wachtel, “Collwel revisited"; 31-43. 

71 Epp, “Traditional Canons,” 86. 

72 See Holmes, "Working with an open Textual Tradition.” 
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from Arab?" to the other recensions."? General trends from the sample passag- 
es are given to clarify the mixed nature of this version and should not be treated 
as a comprehensive study determining a specific form of the text. This kind of 
study should be done individually, treating each epistle as a separate unit. 


Example (1) Ephesians 5:14 


۸۵ لذلك Já‏ قم al‏ النايم oarl‏ من الوتا 
«il ٥‏ يقول قم ايه ei‏ وامبض من الوت 
«Wil 0‏ يقول قم ايها Gaels vl‏ من (الوت) 


For this reason [he] says: wake up, o sleeper, and stand from death 


The first verb is a passive participle in Syriac: “it is said" (ux rd AN) 
while it is an active verb in Arabic and in Greek: “this is the reason he says" (616 
A€yel). 


Example (2) Hebrews 3:3b 


ما كثر من البيت 
A8۲‏ افضل من Ca!‏ 
Arabic‏ اعظم من البيت 


More/ better/ greater than the house. 


Regardless of the differences in the comparative adjectives used in the three re- 
censions, this verse is another indication of the Greek Vorlage. It reads “greater 
than the house" (rAsiova ctv Éyet tod olxov 6 0006000066 adtdv) not “greater 
than building it" (113 e» :کڈ لت‎ millo فده‎ bx Wika) as 
in Syriac. Nevertheless, there are some cases of Syriac variants as in Colossians 
130 tasluku kama yanbagi li-llah “walk in a manner that is worthy of God"7* 
that uses the variant “God” (as in the Syriac) not “Lord” (as in the Greek). This 
version, in general, shows readings from both the Alexandrian and Byzantine 


clusters as becomes clear in the following examples: 


73 The Greek and Syriac texts used for comparison in this paper are: Nestle-Aland, Novum 
Testamentum Graece, 28; Aland and Juckel, Das Neue Testament in Syrischer; and http:// 
dukhrana.com/peshitta/. 

74 English Standard Version. 
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Example (3) Romans 3:22 


Arabna‏ ان بر الله آمانه يسوع السیح للكل des‏ کل الذين یومنون 
Arab9nb‏ [...] بیسوع المسيح للکل des‏ كل للذين PA‏ 4 
OY ArabStic‏ بر الله: بايمان t‏ المسيح des BN‏ كل الذين یومنوا 


For the righteousness of God in the faith of Jesus Christ for all and upon 
all those who believe 


- 0 0 


It follows the Byzantine reading xal ¿mì 7007۲۵6 Tots miatevovtac, which is ren- 
dered wa- ala kull."5 


Example (4) Ephesians 5:9 


8 ان 3,6 التور في کل خير وبر وعدل 
۸0۵ ان ثمرة النور في كل صلاح وبر وحق 
Ol Arc‏ 3% النور في كل خير وبر وعدل 


The fruit of light exists in every goodness, righteousness, and justice/ 
truth. 


The reading tamarat al-nur “fruit of light" is like the Alexandrian reading: not 
al-ruh "spirit" as in the Byzantine cluster and not plural (fruits) as in Syriac. 


Example (5) Hebrews 3:6 


Arabia‏ ان نحن | الادلال معنا ونفر رجانا حتا الانقضا 
Arabenib‏ ان نحن !כ الداله بالثبات ونفر الرجا حتی الانقضا 
Arabic‏ وان نحن امسكا الداله بالثبات ونفر الرجا حتی الانقضا 


[Christ is as a son in his household, and his household is us,] if we hold to 
the trust [firmly] and the pride of our hope until the end. 


Y 
75 In Galatians 337 the three recensions also have the Byzantine reading من الله‎ ce 
"for Christ from God." These readings are Byzantine as well as Syriac but they likely came 


from Byzantine Greek since the evidence for Greek is stronger, as was clarified in the first 
two examples. 
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In this verse, the three recensions-as well as the Syriac and the Byzantine 
cluster-have Aattà al-ingidá “until the end.” The Byzantine reading BeBaiav 
“firm,” that is not shared in the Syriac readings, exists in Arab®1b and Arab9nc. 
So they follow the two Byzantine readings while Arab9"1a follows it in one 
reading only and follows the Alexandrian in the other. 


Example (6) 1 Corinthians 7 

Arab@"1a reveals more readings from the Alexandrian cluster, as it is clear in 1 
Corinthians 7. For instance, verse 5 reads al-salat "prayer" only, while the other 
recensions, following the Byzantine cluster, read al-salat wa-l-sawm “prayer 
and fasting." Also, in 1 Corinthians 714 ArabSt1a reads bi-{-mar|’|a, bi-l-ah 
“in the woman, in the brother" while it reads bi--mar|’|a al-mu||mina, bi-l- 
ah al-mu[ ]min “in the believing woman, in the believing man" in the other 
recensions. 


Example (7) Hebrews 3:9 


۸۵ حیث جربوني آبا ۶ في التجربه ونظروا اعمالي اربعین سنة 


Where your fathers tested me through temptation / 
works for forty years. 


Arab ib‏ حيث جربوني DU‏ جربوني ونظروا الى اعمالي اربعين سنة 
Arabic‏ حيث جربوني DL‏ جربوني ونظروا الى اعمالي اربعين سنة 


Where your fathers tested me, tested me and observed my works for forty 
years. 


Arab?" reflects the Alexandrian reading by using the phrase fi -tajruba. The 
later recensions change this phrase to a verb, jarabuni, which harmonizes the 
verse with the Syriac and Byzantine cluster where two verbs are mentioned 
successively. 

In sum, these examples confirm the Greek Vorlage of this version. The 
readings generally lean to the Byzantine cluster but some Alexandrian read- 
ings exist as well, particularly in Arabia. It is not clear whether the version 
started as Alexandrian and the later recensions were corrected to better match 


76 The three recensions have the following Alexandrian readings: nahnu “we” and awtan 
“idols” in 2 Corinthians 636, and mahbisin mahfüzin “are detained and guarded" in 
Galatians 3:23, and bi-l-a‘mal al-sirrira “in bad deeds" in Colossians 1:21. 
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the Byzantine cluster, or whether a recension with the Byzantine readings is 
the earlier, and at some point another recension was corrected to match the 
Alexandrian readings." 


Vocabulary 


Discussion of the distinguished aspects of each recension begins with their use 
of vocabulary. Each recension has — in some cases - its own vocabulary which 
distinguishes it from the other recensions. Generally, such differences consist 
of synonyms in otherwise identical syntactical constructions. Occasionally, 
there are nuances in meaning, and only rarely is an item of vocabulary with 
a different meaning used. This variety of vocabulary is extant in all direc- 
tions, which means that some vocabulary is common between Arabia and 
Arab@"1b against Arab©"1c. The latter mostly utilizes synonyms of some words 
in the other recensions (see Appendix 1A). Likewise, other vocabulary is com- 
mon between the recensions Arab9"ia and Arabic against that in ArabS"1b 
(see Appendix 1B). 

Nonetheless, the most striking variation of vocabulary is that between 
Arab®ia on the one hand and Arab®"1b and Arab@‘1¢ on the other. A long and 
substantial set of vocabulary is extant in Arab9"1a that is not found in Arab=ib 
and Arab@"1c. This set is significant not only because of its length but also be- 
cause Arabia employs some vocabulary that is rarely, if ever, used in the PEA, 
and they are not always synonyms to the words of the other recensions. For in- 
stance, the word hanif ?? is used to translate "Ew “the Greek" in Galatians 3:28 
of Arab@‘1a. Arab®ib and Arab®"ıc use yünant instead which is a more literal 
rendering of "EXqv."? Another unique word used by Arabia is in Hebrews 
3:4 for the verb xataocxeudketaı "prepare" that is yuhandis “to engineer" The 
other recensions more accurately rendered this verb as yuhayya['] “prepare.” 


77 Troupeau notices a Latin Vulgate variant in Philemon 9, see Troupeau, "Une Ancien 
Version," 345. 

78 The meaning of this word varies depending on the context in which it was used, but it 
mostly meant "pagan" in Arabic Christian writings. For more details on different mean- 
ings, see De Blois, “Nasrani,” 16-27. 

79 There is a debate over the pre-Islamic as well as the Islamic usage of this word and its 
origin (see De Blois, “Nasrani,” 1-31). For more on quranic language in the Bible, see 
Zaki, "The Bible in Quranic Language.” This word is used also in Ms Vatican, Biblioteca 
Apostolica Vaticana, Ar. 13 (ninth century). 
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Appendix (1C) offers more examples of the long list of lexical items that distin- 
guish Arabia from the other recensions. 


Miscopying and Mistranslating 


The first part of ArabSt1a shows signs of mistranslation and miscopying. 
Gibson recorded some of these cases and took them as a proof that the text 
was a copy,?? and Ryssel repeated her examples.?! Romans 5:20 is an example 
where the translator confused 00 “where” with od “not” so that the translation 
becomes wa-lam taktur al-hati|']a wa-lakin |!| fadulat al-nima “and the sin did 
not increase but the grace was abundantly increased" instead of “where the 
sin increased, Grace abundantly increased.’8? Moreover, Boyd mentions many 
scribal errors, among them some occurrences where the scribe unexplainably 
dropped complete parts of the text, as in 1 Corinthians 1:20; 310.93 However, 
Boyd considered the errors to be instances of homoioteleuton$* during transla- 
tion from the Greek. It is, however, more probably a result of miscopying from 
another Arabic recension. 

The two later recensions supply 1 Corinthians 1:20 with what is missing from 
Arab9na in the same wording: “Has not God made the wisdom of this world 
foolish!"55 The other recensions also reflect in at least one case what the scribe 
of Arabf"ıa dropped when he transcribed half of the adverb quddamahu 
“before him" as only qud in Romans 3:20.96 Moreover, some unusual readings find 
their way into one or more of the recensions. These sometimes reflect a certain 
interpretation of the text but mostly they are not more than mistranslations. 


80 Gibson, An Arabic Version of the Epistles of St. Paul, 7. 

81 Ryssel, "[Rezension] Studia Sinaitica Nr. 1-4.” 

82 The opposite occurs in the translation of 1 Corinthians 2:1 where où is replaced by ذه‎ to 
read: "but where we tell you the testimony of God" while it should be "[we] did not tell 
you the testimony of God" (ai! شهپاده‎ iux حيث‎ 5 Ys). 

83 Boyd, Arabic Text of 1 Corinthians, 48-53. 

84 Homoioteleuton is an error of copying caused by the scribe seeing the same or similar end- 
ings nearby (whether by chance or done for rhythmical effect which causes frequent omis- 
sions in copying), see: http://www.merriamwebster.com/dictionary/homoeoteleuton. 

85 InArabic: الله قد حمق حکه هذا العام‎ wll. Arabia also misses Ephesians 5:4 which reads 
in the other recensions: “and the badness and the foolish speech and (?) of speech and 
what is not appropriate, stay away [from it]! But thanksgiving is better” والرداوة وکام(‎ 
ابعدواء ولا كن الشكر افضل‎ LR, و[سکاجة] القول ومالا‎ GA). 

86 Other examples of missing parts of the text in Arab®"ıa: Ephesians 5:10,15; Colossians 
1:9,18. 
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Example (8) Romans 3:8‏ 
Arabia‏ وكالذي og gi‏ اناس انا نعمل السیات لکیما Gu‏ اتلحيرات 
Arab 1b‏ ولیس کالذین بعض يقول نعمل السیات لکیما Gt‏ اتلحيرات 


[And not as we are slandered], and not as some people say "that we do 
bad deeds in order that good things will come." 


olal b ویقولوا بعض الناس انا نقول نعمل السیات لک‎ Arabic 


[And not as we are slandered], and not as some people say that we say 
“we do bad deeds in order that good things come.” 


It should read, as in Greek xoi uy 66066 020001۱۳۵۵۳۵00: xal 00006 pasiv tives 
yeas 2۸۵۲۵۵ ort "and not like some people who blaspheme us and say that we 
say.’ ArabSt1a omits one of the “say” verbs and so does Arab®ib even with 
some rephrasing of the sentence. Arab©"1c includes the second "say" and reads 
as in the Vorlage. It is noteworthy that Arabic clearly had another source of 
collation other than the precedent recensions-a fact made obvious by the ad- 
dition that does not exist in the other two texts. 


Example (9) Galatians 3:22 


38 ليكون الوعد یعطا من امانه الذين آمنوا بیسوع السیح 


[But the book held everyone under sin] so that the promise is given from 
the faith of those who believed in Jesus Christ. 


۵ لکیما ان یعطا الوعد من امانة إسوع السیح للذين یومنون به 
SJ Arabic‏ ان يعطى الوعد من cM tA. Ole!‏ للذين یومنون )87(4 


[...] so that the promise is given from the faith of Jesus Christ to those 
who believe in him. 


Arab9*;b and Arab9nc fit the Greek but in Arabia there is a switch in the 
words that leads to a change in meaning from “the promise by the faith of Jesus 
Christ is given to those who believe [in him]" to “the promise is given by the 
faith of those who believed in Jesus Christ.” 


87 This word is missing in Sinai 160. 
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In certain cases, the three recensions keep an unusual reading, as in the 
example below: 


Example (10) Philippians 2:5 


8 فتموا فرحي لکیما نتفکرون لیکون لک دلك الحب بنفس متفقه ,$58 Joly‏ 
SJ [...] Ar‏ ان تتفكرون à‏ شى واحد وذلك اب یکون ₪ پنفس واحدة 
Arab9nc‏ فتموا فر حي لک نتفكروا d‏ شيا واحد وذلك الب یکون ₪ بنفس واحدة 


It should render as in Greek "complete my joy that you have the same mind, 
the same love, an accorded soul, and one mind.” However, it reads in Arabia 
“complete my joy so that you may think ... to have that love in an accorded 
soul and your mind is the same." The other recensions read *... so that you may 
think in one thing, and that love is in you in one soul.”88 

Arab®1b and Arabic exhibit fewer omissions than Arab9"ia and present a 
text that is closer to the Greek Vorlage. However, they do sporadically leave out 
passages as in Philippians 2:10, which reads: “so that in the name of Jesus Christ 
every knee bows down; those that are in heaven and earth."*? In the Greek and 
in ArabS"1a we also find the rendition taht al-ardayn “and under the earth(s)" 
at the end of the verse. This commonly missing part shows that a relationship 
exists between these two recensions. Furthermore, they exhibit some readings 
that do not express the Greek Vorlage, like the following cases: 


Example (11) Romans 3:28‏ 
Araba‏ ولا کا Sas‏ انه يتبرر الانسان بالامانة من غير عمل الناموس 


But we think that a human is justified by faith without the deed of the Law. 


88 Another unusual reading in Philippians 2:3 reads: 
ولا يكون شي بالرا. ولا کید لباطل ولا كن بالاتضاع واستعدوا لبعضك بعض بالشرف.‎ Arabna 
[Let] nothing [be done] in hypocrisy or in vain glory but in humbleness, and be prepared 
[to treat] one another in honor. 
بعض وتفضلوا.‎ Sans ₪ ولا یکون شي بالمراء ولا جد الباطل ولاكن بالاتضاع تتفكرون‎ :ArabSib 
[...] in humbleness, think about each other and (condescend!). 
بعضع بعض وتفضلوا.‎ à שי ولا مجد الباطل ولاكن بالاتضاع فتفکروا‎ T ولا یکون‎ :Arab8nc 
[...] in humbleness, you think of one another and (condescend!). 
The second half of the verse in Arab9"1a has a different meaning than the other recen- 
sions and the Vorlage. 


89 السیح تحني كل ركبة الذین في السموات و الارض.‎ £a یکون باسم‎ S 
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Sib Araberib‏ هل jm‏ الاأسان ₪ اعمال الناموس 
Arabic‏ فلنتفکر هل يتبرر الا لسان من غير اعمال الناموس 


Let us think: will a human be justified without the deeds of the Law? 


In verse 28, Arabia follows the Greek exactly but Arab®ib and ArabS"1c omit 
the word al-amana “faith.” 


Example (12) Hebrews 3:5 


۵ وموسی فانه مصدق فی کل بيته مثل العبد 
Arabenib‏ وموسی کان مصدقا فى ببته QURE‏ 


ANE ay  اقدصم وموسی کان‎ 6 
And Moses is/was believed in [all] his house as a servant/elected. 


Arab9"b reads ka-l-muhtar "elected" instead of following the Vorlage ‘abd 
“servant.” 


Interpretive vs. Literal 


This version - in all its recensions — shows no significant extensions in 105 0 
Comparison of the three recensions reveals that Arabia and to a lesser ex- 
tent Arabic are more or less literal, whereas Arab9"ib is a relatively more 
interpretive recension.?! Its tendency to add some additional interpretive 
words is clear in the following examples: 


Example (13) Romans 1:8,18; 3:27—28 

Arab®1b adds the phrase bi-ni‘mat allah “by the grace of God,” which does not 
exist in the Vorlage, to Romans 1:8. In Romans 1:18, Arab9"1a shows literality in 
rendering of agéBetav xal 0606000 0/0000 ה‎ “ungodliness and unrighteousness” 
as infinitives 'ala kull munafaqa wa-zulm "over every hypocrisy and injustice," 


go For a discussion of literal and free Bible translations, see Vollandt, Arabic Versions of the 
Pentateuch, 159—63. 

91 Extensions commonly referred to as alternate renderings are not detected in the sample 
passages, that instead mostly represent interpretive and other kinds of additions. See 
Polliack, The Karaite Tradition, 181—99; Vollandt, Arabic Versions of the Pentateuch, 153-55; 
Hjälm, Christian Arabic Versions of Daniel, 254-59. 
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while Arab@1b renders them as participles ‘ala kull munafiq wa-zalimi al-nàs 
“over every hypocrite and the unjust people"? Moreover, there is a long exten- 
sion between Romans 3:27 and 28 in Arab@"1b. After wa-lakin bi-nàmüs al-iman 
“but with the Law of faith” the scribe continues allati bi-yasu‘ al-masth li-anna 
bir allah bi-imàn yasu‘“that is in Jesus Christ because God's righteousness is in 
Jesus's faith." 


Example (14) Galatians 3:25 


LW Arabia‏ جت الامانة فلستنا نحن تحت هادي 
Ub Ar‏ ان اتت الامانة فليسنا نحن الا تحت مودب 


When faith came, we are no longer under anything but a guardian 
لسنا نحن تحت مودبا‎ ole VI جات‎ Le Arabic 
When faith came, we are no longer under a guardian. 


In this verse, Arab9*1a and Arab®ic exhibit basically the same rendering, but 
Arab®1b has changed the meaning by the addition of illa. This may be an ad- 
dition to explain a certain understanding of the role of the Law as a guardian 
after the coming of Christ. 


Example (15) Colossians 1:19 


P 4 OY Arabia‏ كل القام ان يسكن 
OY ۲‏ به اس کل کال الالموت ان تسكن فيه بالجسد ابنه 
0 لان 4 p‏ کل کال الاهوت ان سکن فيه 


Arabia matches the Greek ötı ¿v adt@ 6086020702۷ mày TO ןסה‎ 6۵۷۲۵۱۵ 
“For in him all the fullness was pleased to dwell.” However, both Arab®ib and 
Arab®ic translate the fullness as the fullness of divinity. Additionally, ArabS1b 
extends the verse to explain that the fullness dwells in the flesh of his son. 
This seems to be an apologetic addition and both additions seem to relate to 
Christology. 


92 Thisis an unusual replacement, as the infinitives and the participles were normally treat- 
ed separately. See Sinai Ar. 2 in Vollandt, Arabic Versions of the Pentateuch, 175-82; and in 
Hjälm, Christian Arabic Versions of Daniel, 332-36; 344-56. 
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Harmonization 


More than the other recensions, ArabSt1b tends to harmonize the readings 
with each other. This harmonization may be an unintentional or intentional 
process, to match parallel texts or liturgical forms, etc. For example, the text 
reads “Jesus Christ” in this order in the first three chapters of Romans even 
when it should be in the reverse order?^ Another harmonization is found in 
Romans 1:21; 2:5 that are both rendered in ArabS1b using the same negated 
adjective as qalbahum al-gayr fahim “their non-understanding heart” and qal- 
bak al-gayr fahim “your non-understanding heart.” This is accurate in the first 
case — where the Greek reads ¥ 60006006 aùt®v 00/0606 “non-understanding” — 
but in 2:5 the Greek renders xal àpetavóntov xapSiav “unrepentant heart,” and 
it was thus harmonized to the first reading. 

Furthermore, the addition in the previous extension between Romans 3:27 
and 3:28 of “faith that is in Jesus Christ” in Romans 3:27 is probably a harmoni- 
zation with verse 26 “in the faith of Jesus" ArabS"1b also keeps a certain word 
that appears as plural in the same form even if it should appear afterwards in 
the singular form. This happens in Galatians 3:15: the Greek Vorlage uses the 
plural al-mawa'id “promises,” but in verses 16 and 18 it uses the same word in 
the singular. Arab9"1a follows the Greek. Arab®ic also follows the Greek with 
the exception of verse 16, but ArabS"1b harmonizes the word and uses the plu- 
ral in all cases. 


Linguistic Improvements 


The closest recension to Classical Arabic is Arabic, probably because it is the 
latest. The improvement is clear in the following examples: 


Example (16) Romans 2:7‏ 
8ه اما للنين YL‏ صطبار العمل الصا جد وکامه [...] 
0 اما الذين يصطبرون في العمل الصالح فشرف وکرامه [...] 


93 See Epp, “It is all about Variants,” 278. 
94 See Romans 1:1; 2:16; and 3:24. 
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The verse is incomprehensible in Arab“"1a “who with patience the good deed ..." 
It is then unbalanced in Arab®1b “who [plural] in patience did [singular] the 
goodness ...” Finally, put in a proper syntactic and stylistic form in Arab®"1c, its 
meaning becomes clear: “who are patient in [doing] the good deed ...” 


Example (17) Philippians 2:9 


Arabia‏ منجل دلك wily‏ شرفه جدا 
A۲‏ من اجل ذلك شرفه الله جدا 
Arabic‏ من اجل ذلك شرفه الله جدا 


Arab®1b and Arab9"ic removed the waw to make it “For this reason God hon- 
ored him so much," instead of “For this reason and God honored him so much" 
as in Arabia. 

Concerning style, Arabic is also the least likely to use the non-classical 
forms such as min[']ajli for min ajli and ayyah for ayyuha as is clear in Ephesians 
5:14 in example (1) above.% These forms, though, have not completely disap- 
peared from this recension: in Ephesians 5:17 Arab9nc, along with the older 
recensions, uses ayysay "which."96 


Old Testament Quotations 


Another feature which differs between the recensions is their use of Old 
Testament quotations. ArabSt1a shows some signs of Syriacism in such 
quotations. 


Example (18) Romans 3:4 from Psalm 51:4 
cial تبر بقولك وتغلب اذا‎ SJ کا هو مکتوب‎ Arabia 


[by no means, let God be true and everyone a liar]?" as it is written in 
order to be justified through your speech and prevail if you were judged. 


95  ~Vollandt, Arabic Versions of the Pentateuch, 182-84. 

96 Fora discussion of these elements especially of hamza, see Blau, A Grammar of Christian 
Arabic, 83-108. 

97 English Standard Version. 
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Ar‏ 6 هو مکتوب. HY‏ تصدق بقولك وتفلج باحکامك 
۰6 کا هو مکتوب. لکیما تصدق بقولك وتغلب باحکامك 


[by no means, let God be true and everyone a liar] as it is written be- 
cause/in order that you will be justified through your speech and prevail 
in your judgment. 


In this example, ida udint tends to the Syriac “if you were judged" more than év 
TÔ 00/6000) ce “in your judgment" as found in the other recensions. 


Example (19) Hebrews 3:7 from Psalm 95: 7-8 
صوته‎ pa ₪ إذاك م قالت روح القدس. اليوم ان‎ Arabia 
As the Holy Spirit said (f.): Today if you hear his voice. 


M3) Arab&"1b‏ کا Já‏ روح القدس exl‏ ان = صوته 
Arb‏ إذاك م يقول روح القدس اليوم ان انتم gas"‏ صوته 

As the Holy Spirit says (m.): Today if you hear his voice. 
Using the feminine form of the verb qalat "said" for the Holy Spirit indicates 
a Syriac influence. It is noteworthy that this was the introduction to the 
quotation, but in the quotation itself, Arab9"1a is corrected according to the 


Alexandrian cluster of readings (see example 7 above). ArabS"1b and Arabic 
kept the Byzantine which also follows the Syriac rendering. 


Example (20) Romans 3:1 from Psalm 13:2 


8 لیس من يتفطن ولیس من يريد الله 
۸ ليس من يفهم ليس من يلتمس الله 
0 لیس من یفهم ولا من ,ببتغى الله 
No one understands, no one seeks/ wants God.‏ 
The three recensions, while using the same syntactical construction, employ‏ 
different verbs: yurid, yaltamis, yabtagi respectively. Since this part is from the‏ 


Psalms, it is possible that each scribe wrote what was most familiar to his ears 
from the worship. 
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Conclusion 


As we have seen, Arab®"1 developed in two main directions: one is represented 
by ArabS"1a and the other by Arab®"ıb and Arab®"1c. While the differences be- 
tween the recensions are not great, each recension retains its own character. 
Arab@"1a is a source text-oriented recension that has a distinctive vocabulary. 
It is also characterized by large quantity of sentences, phrases, words, and 
sometimes parts of words that are missing from the text (in comparison with 
the Greek Vorlage and the other recensions). The reason for these omissions is 
not clear but it seems to lie in scribal error. 

Arab®1b is closer to Arab9nic than to ArabSt1a in terms of vocabulary. It 
is also distinguished by its additions of certain interpretive words to the text 
and a tendency to favor the readings of the Byzantine cluster. The last recen- 
sion, Arabic, represents the stable form of the text. It has gone through some 
changes compared to Arab9"ib, but its two witnesses, Mss Sinai Ar. 159 and 160, 
exhibit minimal differences from each other. In addition, Arab8nc is closer to 
Classical Arabic than the other recensions yet it too contains a small number 
of non-classical/colloquial Arabic elements. It is closer to Arab©"1b but it also 
shares elements with Arab9n1a, which makes it a “middle stage" between them. 

Although Arab®1a is the oldest manuscript, it is not necessarily the old- 
est recension. As Holmes puts it, “as a result of mixture, a derivative manu- 
script can appear as a source manuscript."?? This means that we have no firm 
evidence that the text of Arab9"ia precedes that of Arab9'ib. It is possible 
that a parent of Arab®ib is older than Arabia, but that the latter was pro- 
duced at some point in time in a certain dialect for a certain group that is now 
unknown.?? It is also probable that Arab9"1a did not undergo a collation or cor- 
rection process, as is clear from the unusual readings and errors; its ancestor is 
the one that more likely underwent this collation. These errata might also ex- 
plain why this recension is unique and was not produced and recopied again. 

This paper is not a comprehensive treatment of these 1881108100 it intends 
to reveal the general trends in the recensions of this version. A more thorough 
examination of the full text, in addition to a critical edition based on all the 


98 Holmes, "Working with an open Textual Tradition,” 73. 

99 Epp “It is All about the Variant,” 296; See also the diagrams in Holmes, "Working with an 
open Tradition,” 72-73. 

100 For a full list of issues that might be examined and compared in the three recensions 
such as lexical, syntactical, etc, see Vollandt, Arabic Versions of the Pentateuch; and Hjalm, 
Christian Arabic Versions of Daniel, both building on the matrix developed by Polliack, 
The Karaite Tradition. 
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extant witnesses, is needed, especially of the second part that has escaped pre- 
vious studies. Finally, a comprehensive study is needed of Arabic Jerusalemite 
and Byzantine liturgy, as well as of the Old Testament quotations in the PEA. 
Such a study will reveal much of what is hidden about the text itself and the 
Arabic Bible in general. 


Appendix (1) Vocabulary 
A 
Verse Arab®"ıa | ArabSrib Arabic Translation 
2 Corinthians 73 فلنطهر فلننقی‎ let us purify 
1 Thessalonians 2:16 EK یکلوا‎ they complete 
Hebrews 3:10 de طرق‎ my ways 
1 Timothy 116 معزمين عتيدين‎ are going to 
B 
Verse Arabia | ArabSric Arab@1b Translation 
Ephesians 5:9 صلاح وبر وحق خير وبر وعدل‎ goodness and 
righteousness and 
justice/truth 
2 Corinthians 6:17 تدنوا تفریون‎ approach 
Hebrews 3:5 الختار العبد‎ slave/selected 
C 
Verse Arabia ArabSrb/ ArabSnc Translation 
Romans 3:2 اقاویل کلام‎ speech/sayings 
8 دينونتهم قضاهم‎ their judgment 
9 ul اليونانيين‎ hunfa/Greeks 
n یتفطن‎ re be clever/ 
understands 
12 مالوا حادوا‎ they deviate 
15 دة‎ dx, sharp /fast 


17 سبیل‎ ₪ way 


18 مخافة خشية‎ fear 
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Translation 


you lack/miss 
tests/ deceives you 
pleased/wished 
to live with/to be 
with him 

peace 
righteousness 
king of demons/ 
Iblis 

confirmed 

was added/put 
guider/ discipliner 
baptized 
pagan/Greek 
void 
hidden/secret 
be said/be talk 
about 

clear 

light 
request/comfort 
kneel/bow down 
his will 

grow 

with the 
knowledge 
wholeness/ 
wholeness of 
divinity 

his flesh/his 
humanity 
engineered/ 
prepared 
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Arab@"1b/ Arabic 


Arabia 


هند س 


Verse 


1 Corinthians 7:5 
5 
12 


12 


15 
2 Corinthians 634 
15 


Galatians 3:17 
19 
25 
27 
28 
Ephesians 5: 6 
12 


12 


13 
13 

Philippians 2:1 
10 

Colossians 1:9 
10 

10 


19 


22 


Hebrews 3:4 
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Translation Technique in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews as Edited by Edvard Stenij from 
Codex Tischendorf 


Mats Eskhult 


Introduction 


In 1901 Edvard Stenij published the Arabic text of parts of the Pauline letters 
from manuscripts that Konstantin Tischendorf had brought to St Petersburg 
from the St Catherine monastery between 1853 and 1859. The bundles cover- 
ing the end of Hebrews (9:15-13:25) with a colophon concluding the letters of 
St Paul were among the last materials brought to St Petersburg. The colophon 
informs the reader that the entire Pauline corpus was completed in the month 
of Sa‘ban in the year 279; that is, 892 CE. 

At his disposal Stenij had Heinrich Fleischer's discussion of the new find- 
ings in his Kleinere Schriften? and Franz Delitzsch's discussion of the discovery 
in a six page excursus in his 1857 commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews.? 
There he points out that the newly discovered Pauline letters represent the 
same translation from Syriac into Arabic as the one found in a Leiden manu- 
script dated to 1342 CE, which Thomas Erpenius published in 1616,* and which 
apparently is a copy of a revision of an earlier translation. 

Born in 1857, Stenij studied Oriental languages in Helsinki and received an 
M.A. in 1882. Studies in Leipzig and Kiel led to a Ph.D. thesis in 1887 on the 
Peshitta version of chosen passages in the Book of Job. After this, he taught bib- 
lical languages at the Faculty of Theology in Helsinki. Apparently, it was in the 
1890s that he turned to the epistles of St Paul in the Tischendorf collection of 
Arabic manuscripts in St Petersburg. He probably worked on his edition during 
a sojourn in Uppsala, from whose university he received a licentiate degree in 
Theology in 1900. The same year he was appointed acting professor of the New 
Testament in Helsinki, receiving tenure two year later. 


For a brief account of the material, see Metzger, The Early Versions of the New Testament, 262. 
Fleischer, Kleinere Schriften, vol 3, 389—94 and attached illustrations. 
Delitzsch, Commentar zum Briefe an die Hebráer, 764—69. 


NY =‏ ₪ كد 


Erpenius, Novum D.N. Jesu Christi Testamentum Arabice; see also Graf, Geschichte, vol. 1, 
173-74. 
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In his obituary on Stenij, church historian Jaakko Gummerus reports that 
the great Eberhard Nestle highly estimated the edition produced by Stenij, 
who, contrary to his explicit intention however, never carried out his aim to 
continue his work on the Pauline letters. 


Description of the Manuscripts 


As early as 1854, Heinrich Fleischer described the newly discovered 
manuscripts? Recent literature confirms that Fleischer's samples illustrat- 
ing the angular Kufic script - in particular the plate of 2 Timothy 2:25--3:1- 
coincides with what are now known as Early Abbasid scripts, inter alia distin- 
guished by the foot of alif bending to the right. Most interestingly, Fleischer 
also observed that 2 Timothy, Titus, Philemon, and Hebrews are all introduced 
by the formula bi-smi llah al-rahman al-rahim, not the expected bi-smi L-ab 
wa-l-ibn wa-(L)rüh al-qud(u)s. 

As can be gathered from the introduction to Stenij’s edition, the originally 
separate bundles, kararis, of the Tischendorf material had in St Petersburg 
been bound together, with the effect that the original division into parts was 
no longer discernible. From his own inspection and from Fleischer's descrip- 
tion, he was able to determine that the text is divided into sections, ashah, of 
which Hebrews is found in sections 49 to 55, covering the folio pages 186r. to 
225v., each page measuring 27 by 19 cm, and having between nine and twelve 
lines. 

Minor divisions, or “verses,” are marked by circles tinted by a red dot. These 
later-applied dots of red ink are also used for the diacritical points that distin- 
guish similar letters from one another. At times, they have been applied quite 
erroneously. 


Stenij's Edition 


Stenij does not give any guiding principles for his edition. A plausible lodestar 
seems to have been that pure mistakes should be corrected, while instances of 
more or less fixed aberrant usage could be left uncorrected. 


5 Fleischer, “Beschreibung der von Prof. Dr. Tischendorf etc.’ The article was reprinted and 
enlarged in his Kleinere Schriften. 
6 See Gacek, Arabic Manuscripts, 97—98. 
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(a) Stenij, accordingly, corrected scribal mistakes, such as metatheses 
of letters and words written twice, as well as erroneously applied 
diacritic points; 

(b) he supplied the frequently lacking alif as marker of the accusa- 
tive, eg, jl» for | مرارا‎ " ‘sometimes,’ and supplied missing alif 
otiosum, e.g., ش رکو‎ for شر و‎ “they partook’; 

(c) he restored hardly legible words and words that had mistakenly 
been omitted, e.g., the lacking ה‎ in 8:9 “they did not stand 
firm in my covenant,’ توا على عهدي‎ d, and the lacking referential 
pronoun in 12:8, “by which every one is chastened,’ الذى 3% 4 کل‎ 
.احد‎ 

(d) he corrected the occasional instances of wrongly used moods of 
كان‎ ;e.g. in 718 the manuscript has یکون‎ 6 though the clause would 
correctly read يكن فيها منفعة‎ “there was no benefit in it,” and in 4 
the manuscript has the jussive after li and gives رلیکن‎ though the 
clause would correctly read 0 يكن لیکو‎ i “he would not be’; 

(e) he also corrected instances of wrong gender of a pronoun, e.g. 
in 13:2 “do not neglect to show mercy to strangers" +L (| àe 
for thereby هذه‎ ON some were held fit to receive angels" (the 
manuscript has le), and in uso “the city whose foundation is 
firm ثابت‎ eu الق‎ aall, whose maker and creator is God 
وخالقها الله‎ Gets al (in both cases the manuscript has (cJ). 

(f) In contrast, he left the many instances of final alif for final ya’ 
uncorrected, e.g., in the recurrent k> “until,” and in spellings such 
as lak “he met" and پنسا‎ “he forgets” of final ya’ verbs; he also left un- 
corrected an instance of yë for alif in هكذى‎ "thus"; likewise in 13:20 
he neglected the omitted alif in the verbal form JA ^] ask." 

(g) Interestingly, he also left uncorrected two erroneous construc- 
tions, viz., تقسوا‎ i for لا تقسوا‎ “do not harden” in 3:8, 15, and 4:7, 
as well as the incorrect use of casus obliquus found in 1:30 
,من بعد ما دار ب اسرایل‎ "after the Children of Israel had encircled it." 


In addition, some obvious mistakes were left uncorrected despite his duly re- 
marking on the inaccuracy of the manuscript. Among these are 2:14 سلطان‎ 
w Al “bragging [of] the power of death,” which lacks the preposition bi before 
sultan, and 4:4 أعماله الق عمل‎ “his works that he had done,’ which lacks the en- 
clitic referential pronoun Ad after amila, and 4:9 0 yu leg الله‎ cen, “the peo- 


ple of God have a day of rest,” with the noun yawm wrongly in the accusative. 
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It is outside the scope of the present article to scrutinize Stenij's edition in 
relation to the St Petersburg manuscript. Suffice it to call attention to some 
weak points: 


In 1:6 the Peshitta has “when he brings the first-born into the world"; 
Stenij reads ,عند إدخالa ليم الى العام‎ although quite obviously the word 
expected is SJ “the first-born.” 

In 2:1 the Peshitta has men had 'ennon kullhon, "they are all of one,” but 
Stenij reads کلهم من سوس واحد‎ ekl “the faith of them all proceeds from 
one single origin, though ecl "their faith" seems less likely than the 
particle of restriction HI which would give the reading هم كلهم‎ ۳3 “but 
they are all of them of one origin." 

In 4:13 the Peshitta has “all are naked and laid bare before his eyes”; 
Stenij reads Hy كل ثىء عار مکشوف‎ without commenting on 4.4, for 
which 454 would definitely be the word expected. 

In 5:2 the Peshitta has “he suffers with. those who are ignorant and 
straying"; Stenij reads مع الضلال الناسعین‎ n although الناسعين‎ is inexpli- 
cable and Erpenius has .التايبين‎ 

In 5:4 the Peshitta has “no one can possibly take honour to himself” 
Stenij reads 444) الکامة‎ Wie ,ولیس قد اد من الناس أن‎ although جذب‎ 
|i] “pull, draw" seems unlikely in this context, and - as he duly remarks — 
the manuscript actually reads ©, which in the fourth form precisely 
gives "bring about." 

In 1:9 the Peshitta has “and he did not know wae he was going"; 
Stenij reads without comment det الى این‎ de وهو لا‎ "... where he was to 
take,’ perhaps with an understood complement like fi tariq; otherwise, a 
more likely reading is ûl, ,الى اين‎ or with Erpenius > اين א‎ dl. 

In 1:29 the Peshitta has "the Egyptians were drowned when they 
made an attempt at it,’ in Syriac kad amrah ‘alaw(hy). Stenij, however, 
reads ,حيث احتدوا عليه‎ although - as he duly remarks - the manuscript 
reads راحتروا‎ which is likely a corruption of راجتروا‎ i.e., $ œ, which in the 
eighth form على‎ | (E precisely means "to venture upon." 


7 lowe this solution to Dr Jonathan Morén, who has been kind enough to comment on the 
manuscript. 
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Translation Technique 


In rendering specific Syriac adverbs and expressions the Arabic translator of 
Hebrews could not simply cling to the source text but had to present idiomatic 
solutions. 


(a) Syriac yattirait, “especially; the more,’ is rendered in 1319 by 
رخاصة‎ "especially" while in 9:14 and 10:29 yattir@it, corresponds to 
T. > ری‎ "how much more,’ which in turn renders Syriac had kama 
with the same meaning in 12:25. 

(b) The Syriac expression en nehud galyut appe, literally, “if we take 
openness of face,’ that is, “show confidence, is rendered in 6 
by بالدالة‎ ELE ران‎ “if we cling to boldness.’ Similarly, the expres- 
sion ba-glé en, literally, “with uncovered eye,” is in 416 rendered 
جوە مسفرة‎ y, with unveiled faces." 

(c) The Syriac expression dehlata(h)y rabbata, “it is a fearful thing," 


is in 10:31 rendered ,ما اشد خوف‎ “the more fearful it is." 


The many additions in the translation serve the function of smoothening the 
presentation, making it easy to grasp, and not leaving any uncertainty to the 
listener. The translation is in this way targumic in character. Yet, it cannot 
be called free, for if it were free it would not be possible to pinpoint the addi- 
tions by comparing the Arabic text with the Peshitta original. 

In most cases, the additions are limited to single words or phrases, things 
that are easily inserted in oral presentations. The very opening of the epistle, 
viz., 1:1-2, stating that “God spoke of old to our fathers by the prophets, but in 
these last days he has spoken to us by his Son" is accordingly expanded to read: 
“by the tongues of the prophets,” «Li YI o de, and “by his Son, his beloved,” 
وحبیبه‎ Al. 

In many places the added element merely yields a synonym: 


In 23 the clause “lest we fall" is expanded into bi, ₪ Y SY, “so that 
we shall not slip and fall” 

In 3:3 the clause "the glory of this one excels" is expanded into 
هذا یفوق و یتفاضل‎ > Oly, “excels and exceeds.” 


8 Stenij vocalizes the participle in the active voice, which enables the translation “with shining 
faces.” 
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In 7:16 the phrase "life that does not end" is expanded into Y (3! 65.41 
لا ولا انتقاص‎ Jla), “life that has no end or abatement.” 
In 9:4 the expression. "Aaron's rod that budded" is expanded into 


ع هم 


“Aaron's rod that 0 and sprouted.”‏ ,قضیب هرون الذى افرع وأنبت 


In 1:25 the phrase “in affliction” is expanded into ₪ فى الضیق وا‎ 
affliction and hardship." 
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At times, the expansions serve the function of reinforcing what is said: 


In 5:8 the clause “though he was Son,” is expanded into Y \ kl 06 واذ‎ 
فيه‎ e, “though he was Son definitely without doubt. 

In 7:26 the expression "pure, without evil and stain" — in Syriac, 
dakya da-la bisa wa-d-là tulsa — is partly altered and expanded, and runs 


pure, chaste, far from‏ دق طاهر بعيد من الشرارة tly‏ غير ذي دس ولا شين 


evil and wickedness, without stain and dishonour” 


Not seldom, the additions have a sermonizing tone aiming at a hortatory effect: 


In 33 the vocative "o, brethren, ” is expanded by the vocative “kinsfolk” 


و سم 


“O, kinsfolk of brethren.”‏ ريا pow‏ ر الاخوة 3 and runs‏ رمعشر 
In 4:13, the clause “to him we shall give account for all our deeds,”‏ 
2 


is expanded by “whether good or bad,” and accordingly reads نيب عن‎ «L| 
جميع أعمالنا من الحسنات والسيئات‎ 


Most frequently, however, the additions are explanatory: 


In 3:14 the phrase “from beginning to end,” is made more specific by x. 
أعمارنا‎ Ad Isle! اول‎ “from the beginning of our faith to the end of our 
lives”; d 

In 7:19 the causal clause “as there was no benefit in it" (viz., the Law), 
was apparently thought to require an explanation and was therefore ex- 
panded into يكن فيا منفعة وم تکل شريعة التوراة شيأ‎ i 4 Y, "because there 
was no benefit in it and the prescription of the law was not fulfilled at all” 

In10:8 the concluding clause of the sentence "and sin offerings You did 
not desire; these were offered according to the law,” was perceived as con- 
stituting an explanatory note. Hence, يعني‎ “id est,” was inserted before the 


somewhat expanded clause, giving بذلك التق كانت تقرب 3 زمن التوراة‎ des 
"i.e, those that were offered during the period of the Law" 
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In 10:26 the statement (if someone sins) "after he has received the 
knowledge of the truth," was obviously thought to be in need of some 
clarification; hence فه‎ zg “and understood it,’ was inserted so that the text 


.من بعد ما قبل عم الحق وعر says à‏ 


Lexical Correspondences 


A perusal of the epistle shows that the choice of words is generally coloured by 
the Syriac source text. The following examples will illustrate this point: 
Arabic $ „> translates Syriac hayyc “salvation,” for which Christian Arabic 
commonly has ص‎ Iè, a word that solely occurs in 9:12 to render purqana 
“redemption.” 
Arabic 6 <- | x translates Syriac lahem appe “showbread,’ which 
besides is a Hebrew coinage corresponding to the Greek | 7069501 ۷ 
600, "the exposition of the loaves.’ 
Arabic زرع‎ translates Syriac zara “offspring”; the otherwise common 
Christian Arabic word سل‎ is not used at all. 
Arabic عبد‎ translates Syriac Sa bed “subdue, subject,” for which Erpenius 
has أخضع‎ instead, as also has the London Polyglot. 


In many cases, however, despite rendering a Syriac cognate, the selected 
Arabic word is so common and self-evident that it could just as well have been 
employed regardless of the Syriac source text. Among the conspicuous exam- 
ples are: 
T “harden” rendering 00551: شبد‎ "bear witness" rendering 52/60: صبر‎ 
“endure” rendering saybar; تعاهد‎ “be mindful of" rendering had; قربان‎ 
"sacrifice" rendering qurbànà; and E: "be sawn asunder" rendering 
etnasar. 


In some cases the translator most conspicuously does not employ the cognate 
counterparts of Syriac words found in the source text, words that moreover 
were to become the commonly used ones in Christian Arabic. 


d وو 7 0 הק‎ 
9 Hence the expression || 4.2 ordo panum in the London Polyglot, which - like its 
model the Paris Polyglot - offers a text that origins in an eclectic recension (based on Coptic, 
Greek, and Syriac manuscripts), which became the generally accepted text among the Copts. 
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The three Arabic words رسئة‎ da, p and توراة‎ all translate Syriac namosa 
“law,” while remarkably the sound-similar word ناموس‎ is not used at all. 

The Arabic expression طهر الطهور‎ translates Syriac gadus qudsé “Holy 
of Holies/ but the common Christian Arabic term | قداس‎ Y! قدس‎ is not em- 
ployed, apart from the sound-similar البيت المقدس‎ for Syriac bæt maqdasa 
in 932. Likewise, طهورة‎ translates Syriac 0000151146 “holiness,” but the 
cognate word قداسة‎ occurs only rarely. 

Arabic قبيلة‎ translates Syriac 50076 "tribe," but the cognate word سبط‎ 
does not occur at all. 
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Among other words pertaining to content matters of the epistle the following 


are worthy of notice: 


The Arabic noun حبر‎ < (or se) translates Syriac kumra "priest"? The 
Christian Arabic word کاهن‎ ‘ ‘priest’ occurs only twice, viz., in 7:27 عظماء‎ 
الکهنة‎ “the high priests,” and 6:2 آيدي الکهنة‎ 'the (ordaining) hands of the 
priests" The formation yé translates Syriac kumrütà "priesthood"; the 
common Christian Arabic designation کهنوت‎ is not used. 

Arabic 4x42 translates Syriac ma‘mudita "baptism" in 6:4, where the 
text runs النين نزلوا | الى الصبغة‎ “those who went down to baptism." The word 
صبغة‎ 55 only once in the Qur’an (2:32), where it refers to a ritual 
practice among Jews and Christians. It probably connects to Christian 
Aramaic mşbw yt’ “baptism.” 

Arabic جماعة‎ and à«, both translate Syriac edta “congregation”; the 
common Christian Arabic designation كنيسة‎ does not occur. 

Arabic 43 translates Syriac maskana “tabernacle; sanctuary”; the com- 
mon cognate word مسكن‎ is not used at all. Besides, solely in 1310 does 
one find رخباء‎ a word that in the London Polyglot is invariably used for 
“tabernacle.” 

Arabic میثاق‎ translates Syriac diatégé “covenant”; the Christian Arabic 
designation عهد‎ does occur, though most infrequently. Interestingly, the 
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word وصية‎ denotes “last will’; it is not used to render 0101606 “covenant.” 


Interestingly, »& in the Qur'an denotes a Jewish rabbi. 
The London Polyglot, as do other translations from the Greek, interprets gwrigtévrac in 
6:4 in the literal sense of “enlightened.” 


10 
11 
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Traces of Revision 


As stated above, it was already proposed by Delitzsch that Erpenius' edition 
represents a revision of an older translation. In this process the many addi- 
tions were almost entirely removed, though in other respects the text was not 
essentially changed,!? with the exception of some words that apparently did 
not fit within a later Christian cultural linguistic heritage. Among these, the 
following are conspicuous: 


The poetic word - ون‎ nor properly “seekers of shelter” — occurs in 
1:13 where it denotes “pilgrims,” rendering Syriac tawtabé “sojourners.” 
Subsequently, as testified by Erpenius' edition, it was replaced by the pro- 
saic رسکان‎ which is also the word encountered in the London Polyglot. 

With fifty quranic occurrences of ð y ¢ “evildoers, sinners,” the verb 
جرم‎ “to tempt” - in the fourth form “to commit sin" - was probably per- 
ceived as typically Islamic. In 3:17, as testified by Erpenius’ edition, | vel 
“they sinned,” was accordingly replaced by ,أ خط وا‎ which is also the form 
encountered in the London Polyglot. 

In the Qur’an the occasional use of the word mS “loin” refers to sexual 
reproduction (stiras 4:23, 86:7). It is employed in 7:5 in the phrase “from 
the loins of Abraham,” and is indeed retained in Erpenius’ edition, but 


^ 


the London Polyglot has , حقو‎ "loin" 6.14 
The qur’anic word زبور‎ denotes the biblical Book of Psalms (sūra 21:5). 
The sole occurrence in 7:17 was subsequently — as testified by Erpenius' 


edition — replaced by the prosaic کاب‎ “book,” and not by | ja *Psalms."5 


At times, the vocabulary of the ninth-century translation of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews here discussed does not display those Arabic expressions which ulti- 
mately were to become commonly used in Christian Arabic, and which have 
sound-similar counterparts in the Syriac source text. Instead, the words and 
expressions show similarity to qur'anic usage. This state of affairs illustrates 


12 In all essentials, Erpenius' edition represents the 892 CE translation here discussed, 
though there certainly are passages that deviate considerably, e.g., 5:11-14. 

13 See further Badawi and Haleen, Arabic - English Dictionary of Qur'anic Usage, s.v. .جرم‎ 

14 See Ambros, A Concise Dictionary of Koranic Arabic, s.v. SLB. 

15 See Badawi and Haleen, Arabic - English Dictionary of Quranic Usage, s.v. » 5. 
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that the Arabic religious language of the early Abbasid period did not so strict- 
ly differentiate between typically Muslim and Christian forms of expression. In 
order to bring the translation into accordance with other Christian renderings 
and common Christian vocabulary, subsequent revisions were undertaken to 
eliminate the many additions and replace unfit or outdated words. 
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Islamic Terminology, the Epithets and Names 
Used for God, and Proper Nouns in Yefet Ben 'Eli's 
Translation of the Book of Job in Judeo-Arabic* 


Arik Sadan 


1 Introduction: The Book of Job 


Drawn to the moral questions it raises, and its style, language and structure, 
the Book of Job has attracted the interest of many researchers from various 
academic disciplines. The main theme of the book's narrative and poetry 
sections is the unjust suffering of the righteous, and the question of reward 
and punishment. Job, the archetype of a pious man, suffers from various di- 
sasters that befall him following a discussion between God and Satan, and a 
subsequent trial, testing the limits of his righteousness. The book consists of 
Job's conversations with his four friends — Eliphaz, Bildad, Zophar and Elihu — 
who cast doubt on his righteousness, explaining his sufferings as the result 
of sins he had committed, since God would not have punished him had he 
not committed any sin. In the end, God himself responds “out of the storm" 
(chapters 38-41), with a form of explanation, confirming Job's righteousness 
and blessing him. 

The book's structure, consisting of a narrative frame (chapters 1-2; 42:6-17) 
and a poetic core (chapters 3-42:6) has given rise to the claim that it might 
have been written by several authors, with the narrative frame being added 
at the end. Its difficult language has been explained by the fact that it reflects 
an archaic register of Biblical Hebrew (similarly to other poetic pieces in the 
Hebrew Bible). Some scholars have even suggested that it may have been trans- 
lated into Hebrew from another language, Aramaic and even Arabic. The time 
of the book's composition is also in dispute. Some scholars date it to the late 
Persian era (fourth century BCE), whereas others maintain that it was writ- 
ten during the sixth century BCE, in relation to the suffering of the Judean 
exiles after the destruction of the First Temple and their anguish in Babylonian 


* This publication was prepared as part of the DFG-DIP project Biblia Arabica: The Bible in 
Arabic among Jews, Christians and Muslims (Project Initiators: Camilla Adang, Meira Polliack 
and Sabine Schmidtke). 
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captivity. Since their sense of God's injustice towards them is reflected in other 
biblical books (such as the Book of Lamentations and in certain Psalms), Job 
too was explained in relation to this collective experience and trauma of de- 
struction and exile. Yet others push the date back even more, to the seventh 
century BCE, based on the Book's allusions to Canaanite religion and its con- 
nections with the Ugaritic and Mesopotamian and Egyptian literature of that 
period. 


2 Judeo-Arabic Translations of the Book of Job 


The Karaite author, Yefet ben ‘Eli ha-Levi (in Arabic known as Abu ‘Ali Hasan b. 
‘Ali I-Lawi l-Basri), was a prominent and influential figure in Karaite Judaism. 
He was born in the city of al-Basra in Iraq and was active during the tenth cen- 
tury in Jerusalem. Among his memorable achievements are the commentaries 
(tafasir or surih) that he composed, in Judeo-Arabic, on all the books of the 
Hebrew Bible, and a translation (tarjama) of the Hebrew text, including the 
Book of Job. The Judeo-Arabic translations of and commentaries on the Book 
of Job have been the focus of several studies. Sa'adya Gaon's translation and 
commentary are available in Yosef Qafih’s full edition (Qafih, Job) and in a com- 
plete English translation (Goodman, Theodicy). In contrast to the accessible 
complete edition and English translation of Sa'adya's commentary on Job, we 
only have two partial editions of Yefet's translation and commentary: Haggai 
Ben-Shammai's M.A. dissertation which provides a critical edition, analysis 
and translation into Hebrew of the first five chapters of Job (Ben-Shammai, 
The Arabic Commentary); and Haidar Abbas Hussain's Ph.D. dissertation on 
the first ten chapters of Job, which consists of the edition and some analysis, 
with no translation into English (Hussain, Yefet ben Alis Commentary). These 
two partial editions of Yefet's work were prepared on the basis of the manu- 
scripts known at the time of their composition: Ben-Shammai used eight man- 
uscripts and Hussain used five. I am currently working on the preparation of a 
full scholarly edition of Yefet's translation and commentary of the Book of Job, 
which will also be translated into English. In preparing this edition, I am con- 
sulting a total of twenty-five manuscripts, most of them from the Firkovitch 
Collection. Their length varies from one to 340 folios and in total they contain 
ca. 2,850 folios. Twenty-four of the manuscripts are written in Hebrew charac- 
ters and only one - very fragmentary - in Arabic characters. Although the edi- 
tion is still in the process of preparation, this paper uses its currently available 
data, as is shown in the following sections. 
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3 Data Sources, Objectives and Preliminary Remarks 


The current paper aims to present and account for three elements used in 
Yefet's translation into Judeo-Arabic. These are (1) Islamic terminology; (2) the 
epithets and names used for God; and (3) proper nouns. 

Before presenting the material, a few preliminary remarks are in order: 


— The excerpts of Yefet's translations are presented in their original script as 
given in the manuscripts, in Hebrew or in Arabic letters: I felt it prefera- 
ble to present the Hebrew (Judeo-Arabic) script in its original form rather 
than transcribe it and making decisions and assumptions which may be 
erroneous. 

— The Hebrew words used in the Judeo-Arabic translation are marked in bold, 
for example when Yefet writes ,אלשטן‎ in which the Arabic definite article 
is joined to the Hebrew word שטן‎ (Satan), the letters of שטן‎ are given in 
Hebrew letters and in bold. 

— Inthe examples I discuss below, my purpose is not to show the different ver- 
sions among the manuscripts, unless these differences directly relate to the 
points which I shall discuss, in which case I may refer to them. I will refer 
in particular to differences between the only manuscript written in Arabic 
letters and all the other manuscripts, written in Hebrew letters. Whenever 
such a difference exists, the translation of the verse in Judeo-Arabic written 
in Hebrew letters, based on the manuscripts written in Hebrew letters, will 
be followed by the translation of the verse in Judeo-Arabic written in Arabic 
letters, based on the only manuscript written in Arabic letters. 

— All data and examples are based on Yefet's translation and not on his com- 
mentary. I have decided to do so in order to have a closed homogeneous 
corpus of the verses' translations and also because these translations show 
exactly which Arabic word in the translation fits which Hebrew word in the 
original verse. Additional research can, of course, examine the greater cor- 
pus of Yefet's commentary on Job, and not only his translation. 

— Asa point of reference I took the matrix available in Meira Polliack's study 
on the Karaite translations (Polliack, Karaite) as well as Miriam Lindgren 
Hjalm’s Ph.D. thesis, focusing on early Christian Arabic versions of Daniel, 
which has now been published (Hjalm, Christian Arabic). 


4 Islamic Terminology 


It is a well-known fact that both Rabbanite as well as Karaite Bible translators 
and exegetes sometimes made use of Islamic terminology in their translations, 
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whenever it fit the content of the original Hebrew verses.! In such cases, it is 
obvious that terms that have clear Islamic connotations in Muslim communi- 
ties are used by the Jewish translators in a neutral way, with no Islamic inter- 
pretation and connotation. Five such examples exist in Yefet's translation of 
five verses of the Book of Job; below are the original verses from the Masoretic 
text in bold, followed by their translations into Judeo-Arabic in Hebrew letters 
(none of these translations are found in the fragmentary manuscript in Arabic 
script, which contains only parts of the translations of and commentary on 
the verses): 


(ה, 2נ) מַפַר nism‏ עֲרוּמִים ולא תִעָשִינָה יֵדֵיהֶם תוּשיה. פאסך אפבאר אלבביתין 
ולא תפעלן אידיהם אלפקה. 

(ו, 3( MY PS D85‏ בִי mtm‏ بجوم מִמַּנִי. אחקא DÙ‏ פיי נצרתי אם APT‏ אלפקה 
אנדפעת מני. 

(יב, 19( nuns vois‏ שולְל וְאַתָנִים won mee"‏ אלאימה מסלובא ואלאקויא יזיף 
וקיל יקלב. 

(כב, 22) קח נָא mers‏ תּוֹרָה וְשִׂים Pay‏ 3272 כד אלאן مر פיה אלשריעה ואגעל 
אקאוילה פי קלבך. 

(ל, 22) "ien‏ אֵל רוח תַּרְכִּיבֵנִי 33:250 MOM [men]‏ תחמלני אלי אלריח תרכבני 
ותפתתני פקה. 


In the five verses above, three words are put in red together with their equiva- 
lent translations: tásiyyah “resourcefulness” (appearing three times), kKohanim 
"priests, parsons" and tórah "Torah, literally: law." Polliack has already showed 
that Sa‘adya Gaon made frequent use of Muslim religious terms while it is less 
common to find such practice in the Karaite translations.? However, we see 
here that the three above-mentioned words were translated into Islamic terms: 
tusiyyah is translated into fiqh (npa), which literally means “comprehension, 
knowledge and insight" but is also the Islamic term for jurisprudence in Islam. 
Koháním is translated into al-a imma ) אלאימה‎ (, the plural of imam which liter- 
ally means an “Islamic prayer leader who stands in front (amama) of the be- 
lievers.’ The third and last example is very clear: the Jewish Hebrew term torah 
is translated as al-Sari‘a (Ay wx), which is "the revealed, or canonical, law 
of Islam.” As Hjálm showed in her work on the Book of Daniel, both Yefet and 
Sa'adya rendered the source word torah appearing there as Sara’, the plural 
form of Saria.3 


1 SeeZawanowska, Islamic Exegetical Terms. 
2 See Polliack, Karaite, 174. 
3 See Hjälm, Christian Arabic, 252—53, $(24), and especially note 55 there. 
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5 Epithets and Names Used for God 


The table below summarizes the translations of epithets and names used for 
God. The left column is ordered alphabetically; the second and third columns 
are ordered according to the number of occurrences. 

In the second row in the table, for example, we see that the name %/ ap- 
pears forty-six times in the Book of Job. In the Hebrew-script manuscripts it is 
rendered thirty-three times ,אלטאיק‎ six times ,אלקאדר‎ six times אללה‎ and once 
.אלבאלק‎ In the fragmentary Arabic-script manuscript we have only twenty of 
the forty-six occurrences of the name ,ا‎ all of which are rendered al-qadir. 

In the Book of Job we have a total of 169 occurrences of epithets and names 
used for God (this is the sum of the occurrences of the names in column 1: 
"ádonay; ef; élówahh etc.). In the Hebrew-script manuscripts it is clear that the 
most common translation for all various epithets and names used for God is 
אללה‎ (eighty-three occurrences, almost fifty percent of the 169 occurrences of 
epithets and names used for God, excluding translations as אלאלאה, אלאה‎ and 
,אלאהך‎ which are also etymologically directly connected to 7598). As for the 
Arabic-script manuscript, there are only forty-nine occurrences of epithets 
and names used for God (the sum of occurrences in column three). The trans- 
lation allah appears only six times. Even if we add to that the fourteen occur- 
rences of al-ilah, the total number of occurrences of allah and al-ilah is twenty, 
which is about forty percent of the total forty-nine occurrences of epithets and 
names used for God. The vast majority of the remainder are the epithets al- 
qadir (twenty-one occurrences in total) and al-kaft (six occurrences). 

Note the differences between the Hebrew-script manuscripts and the 
Arabic-script manuscript. In addition, these findings may be compared to 
those in similar studies: Hjálm showed that in Mss Sinai Ar. 1 and 2, containing 
translations of the Book of Daniel, @/ohim is usually rendered allah.* This is 
also the case here, at least in the Hebrew-script manuscripts (twelve of seven- 
teen occurrences); the Arabic-script manuscript has only five occurrences. In 
addition, Hjálm also showed that the spelling of allah varies greatly in early 
Christian Arabic texts, and this is also seen here in both the Hebrew- and 
Arabic-script manuscripts of Yefet to Job. 

Another point worth mentioning is the translation of the epithet Sadday. 
In both Hebrew- and Arabic-script manuscripts, the most common transla- 
tion by far is that of al-kaft/*DX 75x, literally "the sufficient, enough, adequate.” 


4 See Hjälm, Christian Arabic, 268-69, §(58). 
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The translation in Judeo-Arabic 
in the Arabic-script manuscript 
(in parenthesis: number of 


occurrences) 


20 occurrences: 


القادر )20( 


15 occurrences: 


الاله )12( 
الله )3( 


5 occurrences: 


۳1 

الا له )2( 
الاشراف ( 
occurrence:‏ 

الله )1 


1 occurrence: 
(1) قدوس(؟)*‎ 
7 occurrences: 
ORES 

القادر )1( 


The translation in Judeo- 


Arabic in the Hebrew-script 


manuscripts 


(in parenthesis: number of 


occurrences) 


אללה )1( 


אלטאיק (33) 
אלקאדר (6) 

אללה (6) 
אלבאלק )1( 


אללה (30) 


רב אלעאלמין (1) 


אלכאפי )1( 


אללה אלקדוס (1) 


אלכאפי )25( 
אללה (5) 
אלטאיק (1) 


The epithet/name used 
for God in the original 
Hebrew text of Job 


(in parenthesis: number 


of occurrences) 
(1) 27¥ 


אל )46( 


(41) mox 


אֶלחִים )17( 


(32) m 


(1) Wi"? 


(31) ۵ 


a The first word is completely cut and is not clear in the manuscript. 
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This probably reflects Yefet's interpretation of this epithet as “[the One who] is 
self-sufficient,’ as he explicitly explains in his commentary on Genesis 17:1-2.5 

Below are selected examples in which the epithets and names used for God 
are highlighted. In all the examples, the translation in Hebrew letters is from 
the Hebrew-script manuscripts, and when it is available in the Arabic-script 
manuscript, its version in Arabic letters follows: 


)1,8( איש הָיָה UI‏ עוץ SPS‏ שְׁמוֹ וְהָיָה הָאִיש הַהוּא جرم NI YY‏ אֶלהִים بود 
מַרֶע. כאן רגלא פי ארץ IPR PIY‏ אסמה וכאן דלך אלרגל כאמלא ומסתקימא וכאיפא 
מן אללה וזאיגא ען אלרדא. 

(א, 5) MY‏ כִּי הקיפו "e‏ הַמִּשְתֶּח nov‏ אִיוֹב n?ym gaz DN] DOTY‏ עלות 
IBD‏ دوه כִּי SN Tay‏ אוּלי wisi 7:2 NON‏ אֶלהים 03393 ددم 3N no»‏ 92 
הַיָמִים. וכאן TIY‏ מא אדארו DNN‏ אלצניע ארסל IPN‏ וקדסהם ואדלג באלגדאהּ 
ואצעד צעאידא בעדד כלהם לאן קאל איוב לעל אבטו אולאדי ושתמו אעדא אללה 
פי קלבהם כדא כאן יעמל IPR‏ טול אלזמאן. 

ja‏ 6 اخطاوا اولادي وشهوا اعدا الله في re‏ كذا كان يعمل ايوب کل الایام. 

(א, 6) vn omm‏ ויבאו us‏ הָאֲלֹהִים mm bis zum?‏ ויבוא يه Teen‏ בְּתוֹכֶם. וכאן 
אליום וגא בנו אלאשראף ללוקוף DNTP‏ אללה וגא איצא אלמעאנד פי וסטהם. 

وكان اليوم وجا بنو الاشراف للوقوف قدام الله وجا lal‏ العاند في و 

(א, 7( yw ON mime aN‏ מאין NID‏ ויען TW‏ אֶת יְהוָה ויאמר מִשׁוּט VINE‏ 
n3 nmm‏ וקאל אללה ללשטן מן אין תגי פאגאב אלשטן וקאל ללה מן אלטוף פי 
אלארץ ומן אלסיר פיהא. 

(ג, 23( 0239 אֲשֶׁר דרְכו ya mios qe" mnes‏ ללרגל אלדי טריקה אנסתרת וסתר 
עליה אללה. 

(ו, 4) °2 "moy TY "m‏ אֲשֶׁר “IY TOR "myz "mm nno amen‏ אן נשאשיב 
אלכאפי מעי אלדי חמיתהם שארבה ^nm‏ אנבהאראת אללה ינצפו בחדאיי. 

ان أشاشيب ah!‏ معي الذي حميتهم شاربة روحي انبپارات الاله ینصفوا حذاي. 

(ו, 10( omm‏ עוד "men‏ וַאַסִלדָה בְחִילָה לא Sirm‏ وه לא כְחַדְתִּי אֲמְרִי קָדוֹשׁ. פתכון 
הדה עזאיי ממא הודא אתקלא באלמבץ וליס paw‏ עליי אן מא nnn3‏ אקאויל אללה 
אלקדוס. 


5 For details, see Zawanowska, Reading Divine Attributes, in the present volume and Bashir, El 
Shadday. I am grateful to Marzena Zawanowska for drawing my attention to her forthcoming 
article and to Nabih Bashir for sending me a draft of his article. 

6 The Arabic-script manuscript begins with this word; all that precedes it is therefore missing. 

7 Thereare several words that are completely cut and not clear in the manuscript. 
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(ח, 5( "nón nns EN‏ אֶל Sx‏ וְאֶל unnm "v6‏ אן אנת תדאלג DR‏ אלקאדר* DRI‏ 
אלכאפי תתצרע. 

(יב, و) מִי לא ym‏ 522 אֵלֶּה ود יד יְהוָה עָשְתָה זאת. מן לם יערף בכל הדה אן יד 
אללה פעלת הדה. 

(טו, (n‏ הַמֶעט vea‏ תִּנְחָמוּת אֵל וְדְבָר spay ON?‏ הל קליל ענדך תעזיאת אלקאדר 
וכלאם סהל או לטיף מעך. 

هل jb‏ عندك تعزیات القادر es,‏ لطیف معك. 

(בח, 28) ورد BUND‏ הַן TN PNT‏ היא חָכְמָה וְסוּר מרֶע وديم וקאל ללאנסאן IN‏ 
בשית אללה הי אלחכמה ואלזול מן אלקביח הי אלפטנה. 

Dips Ox my? (5,15)‏ دوز עֹשֶׂה גדלות ולא נדֶע. יגלב אלטאיק בצותה פאעל 
אלאשיא אלעטימה וליס נערף. 

Cle‏ القادر بصوته العجایب LAYI Jeb‏ العظيمة ولیس نعرف. 

(לז, סג) vm ON maw‏ קרח וְרֹחַב מים בְּמוּעָק. מן נסמה אלטאיק יעטי אלתלג וסעה 
אלאמימה פי אלמצב. 

من أسمة القادر بعطی c?‏ وسعة الما في الصب. 


In the first three verses (chapter 1, verses 1, 5 and 6), the Hebrew word @lohim 
appears three times and each time is rendered differently: אללה‎ in the first, 
אעדא אללה‎ in the second (with šatamū “they cursed,” instead of the Hebrew 
original überdká “and they blessed," in order to reflect the opposite intended 
meaning of cursing and to avoid the sequence “cursing God") and אלאשראף‎ 133, 
or just אלאשראף‎ according to some manuscripts, in order to avoid the direct 
problematic translation of “the sons of God.” In the third verse (1:6), Satan ap- 
pears for the first time, and is translated as ,אלמעאנד‎ but later, starting from the 
next verse (1:7), is rendered .אלשטן‎ 

In the next two verses, 3:23 and 6:4, we can see that élówahh is translated 
into אללה‎ (al-ilah in the translation of 6:4 in the Arabic-script manuscript) and 
that Sadday is rendered into .אלכאפי‎ 

The next verse, 6:10, contains the only occurrence of qadós “the Holy [one], 
translated into אללה אלקדוס‎ "God the Holy [one]." 

In verse 8:5 we see that @/ is translated in several manuscripts by ,אלקאדר‎ 
"the powerful" whereas in one manuscript אלטאיק‎ is used, with a similar 
meaning. 

In verse 12:9 the Tetragrammaton is translated into ;אללה‎ here we also see 
an example of Yefet's very literal translation: yad YHWH is literally translated 
as ,יד אללה‎ despite the problematic ascription of a human attribute — a “hand” 
in this case - to God. 


8 According to another manuscript: .אלטאיק‎ 
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In the last two verses quoted in this context, namely 37:5 and 37:10, we 
again see Yefet's tendency to translate literally, even if the translation ascribes 
human attributes to God: יגלב אלטאיק בצותה‎ "God brought His voice" and jn 
נסמה אלטאיק‎ “from God's soul.” In addition, we see that there is a difference be- 
tween the translation in the Hebrew-script manuscripts and that in the Arabic- 
script manuscript: אלטאיק‎ vs. al-gadir, respectively. 


6 Proper Nouns 


This section examines the way Yefet deals with proper nouns in his translation. 
As Polliack showed in her book, there are in principle two categories: proper 
names that are well-known in the Muslim tradition generally appear in con- 
ventional Arabicized forms (in a similar vein, some biblical sites are identified 
by contemporary place names). The other category consists of less familiar 
names, which are as a rule transliterated into Arabic.? 

We can see both categories — or both tendencies — in Yefet's translation to 
Job, although transliteration seems to be more common. Below are some rep- 
resentative examples, in which the proper nouns are highlighted: 


(א, 17( עוד NZ mm «samo TT‏ ויאמר OD‏ שָמוּ YD DON MVS‏ על הַגְמָלִים 
can ean ns eng‏ לְפִי zn‏ ְאֲמָלְטֶה רק wa. and "zb "N‏ הדא 
מתכלם והדא גא וקאל אלכשדאנייןפ1 געלו תלאת כראדיס "by Yom‏ אלגמאל 
ואכדוהם ואלגלמאן קתלו באלסיף ואנפלת באץ אנא וחדי לאכבאר אכברך. 

)1,7( ויען TPN‏ הַתִּימָנִי AN‏ אגאב אליפז אלתימני וקאל. 

فاجاب اليفاز التيماني وقال. 

(ו, 19( wan‏ אֶרְחוּת won‏ הָלִיכת ندم wp‏ לָמוֹ. אלתפתו קואפל תימא סיראנאת 
שבא!! רגו להם. 

التفتوا قوافل تا [Rian]‏ سیرانات شبا [N26]‏ رجوا هم 

Ses wy Mwy (9,0)‏ וְכִימָה PAD "wmm‏ פאעל בנאת נעש וטריק אלתבן ואלתריא 
וכואכב כדור אלגנוב. 

(יח, ג) ויען NYI TSS‏ ויאמר. אגאב בלדד אלשוחי וקאל. 

)1,3( اتيز צֹפר HY‏ ויאמר. ואגאב צופר אלנעמתי וקאל. 

(לב, 2) ויחר AN‏ אֲלִיהוּא D8393 ys‏ הבוזי mew‏ جه בְּאֵיוֹב חָרָה iw‏ על צדקו 
iwa‏ מאֲלֹהִים. פאשתד גצב אליהוא בן ברכאל אלבוזי م קביל רם פאשתד גצבה 
עלי איוב מן אגל תעדילה נפסה מן אללה. 


9 See Polliack, Karaite, 200—07. 
10 According to other manuscripts: אלכסדאנין‎ and .אלכסדאניון‎ 
11 According to another manuscript: ۰ 
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فاشتد غضب اليو بن بارخايل البوزي من قبيل رام على ايوب اشتد غضبه من اجل 
تعدیله نفسه من 4. 

(לח, 31( PNT‏ מעדנות כִּימָה או .hnen Sop nisu‏ אתעקד כואכב אלתריא או 
גאדבאת טריק אלתבן תפתח. 

اتعقد کوا کب LAI‏ او منجذبات طریق cd)‏ تفتح. 

(לח, 32) הַתעִיא inys mira‏ ועיש על mmn mus‏ אתכרג כוכב אסמה מזרות פי 
וקתה ונעש בניהא תסיקהם. 

تخرج کوکب امعه مزاروث [NIB]‏ في وقته ونعش مع lek‏ اسیهم. 

mnn (21,2)‏ עָאָלִים وود map ines‏ וּבְצָה. תחת שגר אסמה עאלים ינאם ود סתר 
אלקצב ואלנזיז. 

تحت (؟) شجر اسمه [BY] gle‏ ينام في ستر القصب ونزیز AM‏ 

m (23,2)‏ יעשק يمد לא יחפוז יָבְטח ود יגיח ירדן ON‏ פִּיהוּ. אן DU»‏ אלנהר לא 
ינחפז יתק אן יקפז אלירדן אלי שטה. 

انه dl ow‏ وما ג Gh‏ ان شب الاردن الى شعه. 

(מב, 14) ee sog‏ הָאַחַת eus mov"‏ הַשָנִית קְעִיעָה eu‏ הַשְׁלִישִׁית mp‏ הפוּף. פסמי 
אלואחדא(!) ימימה ואסם אלתאניה קציעה DORI‏ אלתאלתה קרן הפוך. 


In the first verse quoted above, 1:17, we see the Hebrew proper noun kasdîm 
“Chaldean.” In the translation it is transliterated into Arabic ,(אלכשדאניין)‎ 
but we can see in the manuscripts that there is some variety in the spelling, 
namely sin vs. samek (see footnote 10 above). As Hjälm showed, the translitera- 
tion אלכשדאניין‎ is customary in the writings of Yefet and Sa'adya, while early 
Christian Arabic translations give بابل‎ dal or الکلدانین‎ (based on the Peshitta’s 
Kaldaye).? 

As for Job's four friends — Eliphaz, Bildad, Zophar and Elihu - it is interesting 
to note that not only are they transliterated into Arabic, but so is their nisba, 
i.e. origin, following their proper name. See, for example, the next verse quoted 
here, 4:1, which is available not only in the Hebrew-script manuscripts but also 
in the Arabic-script manuscript, where we see the transliteration into Arabic 
with the long vowel à added there: .الیفاز التیمانی‎ 

In the next verse, 6:19, we see another two examples of transliteration into 
Arabic: Tem@ and Saba’ (see the Arabic letters version ly, Lå). 

The next verse, 9:9, shows how sometimes conventional Arabicized forms 
are used rather than transliterations. This is the case for the names of stars 
which are given in the translation in their Arabicized forms. Note the last word 
in the verse, Teman which is rendered into ,אלגנוב‎ whereas the corresponding 


12 See Hjälm, Christian Arabic, 267, §(56), and especially note 105 there. 
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adjective modifying Eliphaz, namely hat-te(y)mani, is, as seen above in 4:1, 
transliterated into al-timdniy (36 3l). Star names also appear in 38:31 and 
38:32, quoted below. Whereas in the former we see again their Arabicized 
forms (al-turayya and tariq al-tibn [in Modern Standard Arabic we have from 
the same root darb al-tabbana "the Milky Way"]), in the latter we see the name 
of a star, Mazzarót, which is probably less familiar and less common, transliter- 
ated as Mazaritt (55 |») (note both versions: in Hebrew and in Arabic script). 

In the next two verses the two different tendencies are again seen: whereas 
in 40:21 the proper noun şe elîm “lotus plant” is transliterated as salim ( ee) 
the much more common proper noun in the next verse, 40:23, namely Yarden, 
is translated in the Arabic-script manuscript as al-Urdun, but note that in 
Hebrew-script manuscripts it is transliterated into ,אלירדן‎ perhaps due to the 
fact that ירדן‎ is very common in Hebrew and al-Urdun is likewise common in 
Arabic. 


7 Conclusions 


This paper has dealt with three aspects in Yefet's translation of the Book of Job: 
Islamic terminology, the epithets and names used for God and proper nouns. 
Yefet had no difficulty in using Islamic terminology whenever this usage fit 
his needs - particularly the need for literal translation. As for the epithets and 
names used for God, although there is a tendency towards the usage of אללה‎ 
or al-ilah, there is still a great variety of other epithets and names as well as 
differences between the Hebrew-script manuscripts and the Arabic-script 
manuscript. Finally, many proper nouns are transliterated into Arabic, while 
other proper names - probably those more famous and in common use - are 
rendered into their conventional Arabicized forms. 
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Psalms was presumably composed in 889,2 Ibn Balask who translated or re- 
vised the Gospels in the tenth century? al-Harit in connection to translations 
of the Pentateuch and some Sapiential books, arguably also dating to the tenth 
century,* al-Alam who translated the Prophets at an uncertain date,° ‘Abdallah 
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Brock, “A Neglected Witness"; Nasrallah, “Deux versions,’ 203-06; and Samir, “Nouveaux frag- 
ments.’ As Blau has pointed out, this date may relate to the Arabic Vorlage of the manuscript, 
rather than to the extant copy, "Über einige christlich-arabische,’ 317. See also Treiger, "From 
Theodore Abii Qurra to Abed Azrié,” in the present volume. 

2 Dunlop, “Hafs b. Albar, 137-51; Adler, Arabic Versions of the Psalter, 10-14; Urvoy, Le Psautier 
mozarabe de Hafs le goth; and Potthast, Christen und Muslime im Andalus, 63-67. See also 
Martin, “An Anonymous Mozarab Translator at Work" in the present volume. 

3 Onrelevant bibliography and new findings concerning this translation, see Monferrer-Sala, 
"Geographica neotestamentica" in the present volume. 

4 Itis unclear when al-Harit lived and both the tenth century and the fourteenth century have 
been suggested; see Nasrallah, “Deux versions," 206-10. See also Vollandt, Arabic Versions, 
60-62. 

5 Vaccari, “Le versioni” (1921), 408-12. The translation itself was discovered long before, but 
Vaccari claimed that what had been understood as the adjective “the learned [priest]" in the 
colophon was in fact the name of the translator: al-Alam [the priest], and suggested that the 
translation originated around the tenth century. Ryssel proposed that it was composed not 
long before the sixteenth century when Ms Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, Ar. 1 is 
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ibn al-Fadl whose name appears in connection to a rendition of the Psalms in 
the eleventh century, Mark ibn al-Qunbar (d. 1208) who seems to have trans- 
lated parts of the Pentateuch,” and Hibatallah ibn al-‘Assal who is connected to 
a Gospel translation in the thirteenth century.? 

Yet another translator's name was discovered by Alberto Vaccari in the 
1920s. Vaccari noticed that widespread Syriac-based versions of Jeremiah, in- 
cluding Lamentations, and Job were attributed to a certain Fatyun ibn Ayyūb 
and suggested that the Arabic form was calqued on the Syriac name Pethion. 
Although the textual witnesses he found did not predate the thirteenth cen- 
tury, he proposed that this Fatyün was in fact the ninth-century Pethion men- 
tioned in the bibliographical work the Fihrist, composed by Ibn al-Nadim 
(d. 995/8). Al-Nadim described Pethion as the most accurate translator and 
the best of them in terms of style and diction.!? Vaccari found homogeneous 
copies of this version of Jeremiah in the following manuscripts:!! 


e Milan, Biblioteca Ambrosiana, C 58 inf. dated 1226 (fols. 7ov—162v) 

e Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, Diez A fol. 41 dated 1325 (fols. 10gr—177v) 

* Florence, Biblioteca Mediceo-Laurenziana, Or. 59 dated 1334 (fols. 119r-198v) 

* London, British Library, Or. 5918 dated to the thirteenth/fourteenth century 
(fols. 51v-1171) 

* Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Ar. 503 dated to the fourteenth cen- 
tury (fols. 11-93v) 

* Oxford, Bodleian Libraries, Arch. Selden A. 67 dated 1458 (fols. 53r—101v) 

* Rome, Biblioteca Casanatense, 169 dated ca. 1625 


dated, “Die arabische Uebersetzung," 105-06, 115-16. However, we have textual witness- 
es to this version from the fourteenth century and it seems plausible to assume that it was 
composed around this time, Hjälm, Christian Arabic Versions, 40. 

6 Graf, Geschichte, vol. 1, 16-17. However, it appears that Ibn al-Fadl revised an extant 
version rather than translated it anew, see Treiger, “From Theodore Abi Qurra to Abed 
Azrié, in the present volume and further bibliography there. 

7 Vollandt, Arabic Versions, 69 n.79. 

8 See the edition of this version of the Gospels with an introduction by Moawad, Al-As‘ad 


Abi al-Farag. 

9 Vaccari, “Le versioni" (1922), 413-16. 

10 See al-Nadim, Fihrist, ۲۱-۲ رع‎ in Flügel's edition. Cf. Dodge (trans.), The Fihrist, vol. 1, 
41-46. 


11 Vaccari, “Le versioni" (1922), 401-08. 

12  Scháfers transcribed a large number of text passages from Jeremiah in the Berlin man- 
uscript in the first part of his survey on the Ethiopic version of this biblical book. See 
Die üthiopische Übersetzung, 1-91. 
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Acknowledging that Pethion was a common East Syriac name, Vaccari re- 
mained open to the possibility that our translator might be identified with 
someone else by that name but maintained that the translation originated 
around the ninth century. Georg Graf clearly favored the identification of 
this Fatyin with the Pethion mentioned in the Fihrist and there described as 
a theologian active in the Christian quarters of Baghdad." Graf further added 
Ms Birmingham, Mingana, Syr. 624 dated 1637 (fols. 27r-66v) to the list of ex- 
tant manuscripts. In the late 1950s, Richard Frank studied the translation of 
Jeremiah in these eight manuscripts, categorized their internal relations and 
described common translation techniques exhibited in them. Frank too was 
of the impression that Fatyün was the Pethion mentioned in the Fihrist. This 
assumption generally prevails among scholars," although no further studies 
have been devoted to his authorship despite several new studies relating to 
persons named Pethion and the large number of manuscripts that have be- 
come available during the last decades. 

The purpose of the present study is to evaluate Pethion's authorship in light 
of these new findings. I will question the identification of the Bible transla- 
tor with the figure mentioned in the Fihrist since this assumption appears to 
be based on a misreading and there is no evidence for such an early date of 
composition in the early stratum of Arabic Bible translations. I will thereby 
open up for the possibility that our writer was in fact active in al-Sàm, as de- 
scribed by the mediaeval Coptic scholar Abt al-Barakat, also known as Ibn 
Kabar. It is further possible that the translation is a product of a revision of 
older manuscripts and it is unclear to which stage in the process this Fatyun is 
to be connected. In the second part of the present study, I will discuss extant 
manuscripts containing this Arabic Bible translation of the Major Prophets in 
more detail. 


13 Vaccari, "Le versioni" (1922), 415-16. 

14 Graf, Geschichte, vol. 1, 134 and vol. 2, 120-21. 

15 Graf, Geschichte, vol. 1, 134. 

16 Frank, Jeremias of Pethion,” 136-38. Frank's article is based on his doctoral thesis, The Book 
of Jeremias, which basically consists of a transliteration of Jeremiah and Lamentations, 
seemingly based on the Berlin manuscript. 

17 Frank, "Jeremias of Pethion,’ 136; Löfgren, Studien, 49-54; Blackburn, Early Arabic Versions 
of Job, 13: Samaan, Sept traductions, 55 n.16, Griffith, The Bible in Arabic, 137; and Vollandt, 
Arabic Versions, 64. 
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We find several brief references to the name Pethion in literature referring to 
events in the eighth and ninth centuries. Given the scantness of these histori- 
cal sources, it is not always clear when such references refer to the same person 
and when they refer to different persons with the same name. Perhaps best 
known is the Pethion mentioned in the bibliography composed by al-Nadim 
(d. 995/8). Another source, the letters composed by Catholicos Timothy 1 
(780—823), refers to at least two different persons named Pethion.® There is 
further an account by Elias of Nisibis (d. 1046) on an ecclesiastical historian 
named Pethion connected to events in 765 and 768.!? Vaccari did not see any 
clear connection between the figures named Pethion mentioned by al-Nadim, 
by Elias of Nisibis and by Catholicos Timothy 1.?? Instead, he connected the 
Pethion mentioned in the Fihrist with the Fatyün whose name appears in sev- 
eral Christian Arabic Old Testament translations (my English translation): 


Notwithstanding some potential difficulties, there is no reasonable 
doubt that the Arabic polymath Pethion is identical to our translator of 
Jeremiah and Job. The author of the Fihrist properly refers to the transla- 
tors of secular, especially scientific writings. But elsewhere ... the same 
author places the translator Pethion in closer relationship with ecclesi- 
astical books, in particular with the sacred books of the Old and New 
Testaments.?! 


Elias of Nisibis account appears to be reproduced and expanded by Ibn Abi 
Usaybi'a (d. 1270), a compiler of the history of medicine. Here an eighth-ninth 
century “Pethion the Translator" is referred to several times as a source on phy- 
sicians active at the royal court in Baghdad from Caliph al-Mansur (775) to 


18 According to Braun, “Briefe des Katholikos,” 1-2, Letters 43, 14, 16 and 17 refer to a different 
Pethion than that mentioned in Letters 8 (g) and 9 (10). He included editions of Letters 
43 and 9 (10) in this article. Cf. Bidawid, Les Lettres, 66. Brock translated Letter 43 into 
English, “Two Letters of the Patriarch Timothy.’ 

Elias of Nisibis refers to an account concerning a George [Boktisho] transmitted by a cer-‏ ود 
tain Pethion, Eliae metropolitae nisibeni, 178-79. In this connection, see Wright, A short‏ 
history of Syriac literature, 194-95; and Baumstark, Geschichte der syrischen Literatur, 214.‏ 
Bar Hebraeus apparently renarrated this account without mentioning the source Pethion,‏ 
see Bar Hebraeus' Chronography, vol. 1, 115-16.‏ 

20 Vaccari, "Le versioni" (1922), 415. Here he also mentions a hermit by that name. 

21 Vaccari, “Le versioni" (1922), 413-14. 
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Caliph al-Mutawakkil (861).?? Thus, this Pethion appears to have been active 
much longer than the one described by Elias. In Usaybi‘a’s accounts, Pethion 
is directly connected to Arabic translations and listed among physicians who 
translated medical books: “Pethion the Dragoman. I have found his translations 
full of solecisms; he had no theoretical knowledge of the Arabic language.’ 
Like Vaccari, Graf connected our Arabic Bible translator with the Pethion men- 
tioned in the Fihrist but also with the source in Usaybi'a's accounts (my English 
translation): 


This Pethion may on good grounds be identified with a Nestorian with 
the same name, mentioned by the polymath Muhammad an-Nadim 
in the Fihrist because of his translation which receives the highest praise, 
and who elsewhere ... is reported to have been consulted by learned 
Muslims regarding their theological discussions during the middle of 
the gth century in Baghdad ... His history of the physicians was used by 
LA. Usaibi‘a.24 


The fact that Pethion is described as a great translator in one account and 
as having no understanding of the Arabic language in the other, is not com- 
mented upon by Graf. Admittedly, such conflicting accounts do not necessarily 
bring into question the identification of the two, but could be the result of a 
changing attitude towards translation techniques. A more detailed account of 
the various figures named Pethion in the eighth and ninth centuries has been 
offered by Vittorio Berti. He identified three persons by this name: the director 
of the school in Mosul who died in 781; the director of the school in Bet Lapat, 
also known as Pethion the Elamite, and addressed in Timothy's letter 9; and 
the translator referred to by al-Nadim and Usaybi‘a.?° He suggests that perhaps 
it was Pethion the Elamite who was cited by Elias of Nisibis and that Usaybi'a 
conflated accounts from this Pethion and from the translator in the Fihrist.?9 


22 Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, Kitab Uyin, vol. 1, ۱۲۳-۱۷۱۰ For an English translation, see Kopf (trans.), 
History of Physicians, 236—71, 328, 392. 

23 Ibn Abi Usaybi'a, Kitab Uyun, vol. 1, Y +; Kopf (trans.), History of Physicians, 392. 

24 Graf, Geschichte, vol. 2, 120—21. 

25 Berti, Lau-dela de lame, 26-32. Here Berti develops Hoyland's hypothesis that one ought 
to differentiate between three different Pethions: the director of the school of Bashosh 
(near Mosul), addressed by Timothy 1 in Letter 43; a younger contemporary from Elam 
addressed in Letter 9 (10); and the Pethion mentioned in the Fihrist and by Usaybi'a, see 
Hoyland, Seeing Islam as Others Saw It, 393 n.22. 

26 Berti, Lau-dela de lame, 30-31. For a summary and further bibliography relating to 
Pethion, see Blaudeau, et al., "Ecclesiastical history.’ 
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Berti's arguments throw light on some chronological difficulties in the ac- 
counts. Pethion in Elias of Nisibis' reports referred to events in 765 and 768 
whereas Pethion in the Fihrist was alive around 854—55, as we will see below. 
In Usaybi‘a’s account Pethion gave reports from 775 to 861, i.e. for almost 
90 years, which cover the active years of both accounts, with some discrepan- 
cies. Ibn Sina (d. 1037) lists the same persons in the same order as the Fihrist’s 
passage but adds a few comments to it. Apparently, Usaybi'a copies this verba- 
tim from Ibn Sina, thus clearly intending the/one of the Pethion mentioned 
in the Fihrist. However, Ibn Sina does not quote as many reports concerning 
Pethion as Usaybi‘a does. Thus, the latter must have had an independent source 
for Pethion's chronicle, likely Elias of Nisibis’ report, as suggested by Berti.” 

These new findings confirm that the name Pethion was common and show 
that the question of identification is rather complex. It appears though that 
later accounts primarily connect Pethion(s) with medical works. With this 
in mind, we will move on to our main question, which is Vaccari and Graf's 
hypothesis that Pethion in the Fihrist is to be identified with the Fatyün 
mentioned in some Arabic Old Testament translations, a theory which has 
been widely accepted. In my opinion, the connection between this Pethion 
and Arabic Bible translations is weaker than suggested by these prominent 
scholars. It seems that the Pethion mentioned in the Fihrist could very well 
be connected with scientific works only, which is also suggested in Usaybi'a's 
(conflated) accounts. It is therefore worthwhile to go over the relevant pas- 
sages in the Fihrist once again. 

In the second section of the first chapter?? al-Nadim mentions translations 
of the Torah, the Gospels, the Prophets and the disciples by a certain Ahmad 
ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Salam, who was among the People of the Book who became 
Muslims. In this connection, Muslim Bible traditions are intertwined with 
what at first glance appear to be Bible translations but what then seem to refer 
to Isra'iliyyat, Muslim accounts on the biblical prophets.?? After these reports, 
the author mentions religious books used by the Jews. In this connection he 
refers to al-Fayyumi, i.e. Sa'adya Gaon, and lists his commentaries and Arabic 
Bible translations. Finally, al-Nadim moves on to the Christians under the 
heading *Remarks (al-kalam) about the Gospels of the Christians, the names 
of their books, their learned men, and their authors.” Here it is stated that both 


27 Thanks to my colleague Nathan Gibson for pointing out the Ibn Sina connection. See also 
Michelson et al., “Pethion.” 

28 See al-Nadim, Fihrist, ۲۱-۲ رع‎ in Flügel's edition. Cf. the English translation by Dodge, 
The Fihrist, vol. 1, 41—46. 

29 See the discussion in Adang, Muslim Writers, 19—22; and Vollandt, Arabic Versions, 48-50. 
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Old and New Testament books are translated into Arabic and a list of biblical 
books is presented, including the Prophets. He then proceeds to collections 
of canons and states that among the authorities of religious law and juridical 
interpretations was metropolitan Ibn Bahriz. For some reason, a reference is 
made to Marcus the Jacobite, known as al-Badawi, who defended the unity of 
the hypostasis of Christ (wahdaniyyat al-|u|qgnim) professed by Jacobites and 
Melkites, before he continues to describe Ibn Bahriz as an important scholar 
and translator of logical and philosophical works. It is in this connection he 
then mentions Pethion: *and among them was Pethion, who was the most ac- 
curate of the translators and the best of them in terms of interpretation and 
diction.”2° Then follow another few names described as translators and com- 
mentators to whom he promises to return in the chapter on ancient sources. 

Though al-Nadim's record does not always follow a clear logic, it appears 
that by the time he mentions Pethion he had moved away from biblical books 
and other ecclesiastical collections to scientific works. In the first section of 
the seventh chapter, under the heading “The names of the translators from 
[foreign] languages into the Arabic tongue,” the name Pethion is listed without 
any additional information on what he translated.?! Finally, the name Pethion 
appears in connection to a remark on Ibn Kullab. Here Ibn Kullab states that 
the word of God is God and he is therefore accused of being a Christian.?? Later 
we are told that “we [al-‘Abbas al-Baghawi] went to Pethion the Christian who 
was in Dar al-Rüm?? in the west side [of Baghdad]" who is recorded as saying 
“if he [Ibn Kullab] had lived we would have converted the Muslims."?^ Since 
we have accounts that Ibn Kullab died around 854-55, Pethion must have still 
been alive at that time.35 However, this statement does not support the as- 
sumption that Pethion was a Bible translator. 

To conclude, there is nothing in the statements in the Fihrist that distinc- 
tively connects Pethion with the translation of biblical books, if indeed the 
three accounts refer to the same Pethion. Instead, the accounts refer to scien- 
tific works and to a theological controversy. In addition, there is no evidence in 
the Arabic Bible corpus that the translation had already appeared around the 
ninth century, a topic to which we will return. Naturally, we may have a false 


30  اظفلو واحسنهم عبارة‎ Me قينون وهو احم الناقلين‎ ries, see al-Nadim, Fihrist, Y£ in Flügel's 
edition. 

31 See al-Nadim, Fihrist, Y ££, in Flügel's edition. 

32 See al-Nadim, Fihrist, ۱۸۰ in Flügel's edition. 

33 Cf. Le Strange, Baghdad, 207-16. 

34 2 Seeal-Nadim, Fihrist, ۱۸۰ in Flügel's edition. 

35 Vaccari, "Le versioni" (1922), 415. 
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attribution to the Pethion mentioned in the Fihrist. This translator is praised 
for his style and skill and an attribution to him could have given legitimacy 
to the translation. Be that as it may, it should be pointed out that the spelling 
of the name is highly inconsistent in the manuscripts, as if the person was 
unknown to the copyists. In fact, the translator's name never appears in the 
form Fatyün (henceforth Fityin), in the manuscripts, as Vaccari already 
pointed out.?? In the Ambrosian manuscript (fol. 70v), we read that ftywt bin 
Ayyub al-sahhar “Fityat the son of Job the vigilant" translated it. The exact 
same formulation appears in Ms Oxford, Bodleian Libraries, Arch. Selden A. 67 
(fol. 53r). The London manuscript features it slightly differently: ftywt bin Ayyub 
al-sahhar “Fityuat the son of Job the vigilant.” Vaccari further noted that another 
London manuscript now also at the British Library, with the shelfmark Or. 1326 
dated 1585/7, contains a translation of Job attributed to the same author. Here 
the name is rendered almost completely without dots and seemingly with a 
somewhat different set of consonants: f/qt?f/qwn [ù gas] bin Ayyub al-tarjuman 
"Fitqiun[?] the son of Job the translator.” Seldom noted is the statement by 
Oscar Löfgren and Renato Traini that Ms Milan, Biblioteca Ambrosiana, X200 
sup. which they dated to the eleventh-twelfth century, contains our transla- 
tor’s version of Ecclesiastes. The name is transcribed by Löfgren and Traini as 
Fithyaun.38 However, the name seems to be spelled Qatyun. Furthermore, the 
name does not refer to a translator but to a comment made by this person: 
"Qatyun said ‘the meaning of Qoheleth is jm‘ [“gather”], Solomon gathered it 
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when he was old and told them these final points.” Nevertheless, this does not 
rule out that this person is our Pethion. 

In his third volume of Syriac and Arabic manuscripts, Alphonso Mingana 
noted that the Garsüni rendition of Jeremiah in Ms Birmingham, Mingana, 
Syr. 624 contained a reference to what he transcribed as Pinion b. Ayyüb: 
pnywn ibn Ayyüb al-sahhar “Finion the son of Job the vigilant."?? Graf discov- 
ered a copy of Ben Sira attributed to our translator, Ms Cairo, Coptic Orthodox 
Patriarchate, Bible 89 dated to the thirteenth century, where at the end of 


the book (fol. giv) is stated that f/qn?y?wn [Os] bin Ayyüb al-tarjuman 


36 The names are not vocalized in the manuscripts, thus the short vowels added in the trans- 
lations here are conjectural with the purpose of facilitating the reading. I will henceforth 
use the vocalization Fityün, as the Syriac /e/ may very well be read as /i/ in Arabic. Similar 
renderings are opted for by other scholars, as we will see below. 

37 Vaccari, “Le version” (1922), 413-14. 

38 Löfgren and Traini, Catalogue, vol. 1, 5-6. 

39 Inthe Syriac script: iwmm\ »موت‎ ere eana. See Mingana, Catalogue, 67. 
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bi-balad al-’am "*Finion[?] the son of Job the translator in the land of al-Sàm" 
translated it.4° 

In the course of the present study, two additional manuscripts contain- 
ing Jeremiah with similar attributions have been found. In Ms Cairo, Coptic 
Orthodox Patriarchate, Bible 88 dated 1858 (fol. 57r), the name appears as fynwn 
ibn Ayyub al-sahada “Finion the son of Job: the testimony [?]" The word al- 
sahhar “the vigilant” has been replaced with the graphically similar Arabic word 
al-Sahada “the testimony,’ a clear copying mistake. The same rendition of the 
attribute is found already in Ms Cairo, Coptic Orthodox Patriarchate, Bible 82, 
dated to the thirteenth or fourteenth century, (fol. 1231): frynwn ibn Ayyub al- 
Sahada “Fininion|?] the son of Job: the testimony (?).” 

In short, none of the Arabic manuscripts distinctively spells the name as 
Fityün/Fatyün. We can distinguish one tradition which, with some variation, 
renders the name as Fityut while a second, also with some variation, opts for 
Finyun. Yet, Vaccari was convinced that the name goes back to Fatyun, and 
originally to Pethion.*! In fact, the spelling of the name Pethion /Fityün is 
as uncertain in textual witnesses to the Fihrist as it is in the Christian manu- 
scripts. In Gustav Flügel's edition we find Pethion transcribed as ftywn, but also 
as fytwn; ftnwn; fin?wn; qynwn; f?n?wr | ضور‎ [35 Other text editions of the Fihrist 
feature different spellings such as futyun,*? qnwn,*4 and qynwn.^5 

Our account on the spelling demonstrates that this Pethion does not seem 
to have been particularly known to copyists in the thireenth cenutry and after 
that. Despite the spelling variation in the Arabic Bible manuscripts and in the 
Fihrist, 1 agree with Vaccari, Graf and Flügel that the original name in both 
cases may very well have been Pethion. What is more important for our main 
discussion is the fact that Vaccari used the rendition ibn Ayyub “the son of Job" 
which appears in connection to Pethion once in the Fihrist: ftywn abt Nasr ibn 
Awa ibn Ayyüb, in support for his identification of this Pethion with the one in 


40  Afew additional manuscripts in the same tradition of Ben Sira are mentioned but none of 
them bears Pethion's name, see Graf, Geschichte, vol. 1, 130. Of these is Vatican, Biblioteca 
Apostolica Vaticana, Ar. 462 dated 131 the oldest textual witness of this recension. 

41 Vaccari, “Le versioni" (1922), 413. 

42 See al-Nadim, Fihrist, ۲ عع‎ in Flügel's edition, (for variant spellings, see notes on p. 109), Yt 
(for variant spellings, see notes on p. 13), ۱۸۰ (for variant spellings, see notes on p. 71). Cf. 
Vaccari, "Le versioni" (1922), 413 n.2. Spelling variation also appears in Timothy’s letters, 
cf. Braun, “Briefe des Katholikos,’ 1, as well as in connection to other persons known as 
Pethion, cf. Berti, L'au-delà de lame, 28. 

Seeal-Nadim, Fihrist, oA in Saiyid's edition.‏ 2 وه 

44 See al-Nadim, Fihrist, vol. 1, £^, in Ramadan’s edition. 

45 See al-Nadim, Fihrist, ؟‎ in Tajaddud's edition. 
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the Arabic Bible manuscripts, which all refer to their compositor as "[Fityun] 
the son of Job.’46 However, it is doubtful whether Abu Nasr ibn Awa ibn Ayyüb 
is actually connected to Pethion. The name appears in a list of various trans- 
lators provided by al-Nadim and they seem to refer to two different persons. 
This is confirmed by Usaybi'a's account. As cited before, Pethion is described 
as: "Pethion the Translator. I have found his translations full of solecisms.” 
This passage is immediately followed by the description of a second transla- 
tor: “Abu Nasr bin Nara bin Ayyub. He did but a few translations, which are 
not appreciated as highly as those of other translators."^? Based on similarities 
in the Arabic orthography, Nari and Awa may certainly be of the same origin 
| /nun/ is dropped; /ra’/ confused with /waw/]. Thus, Pethion in the Fihrist does 
not have the nasab ibn Ayyüb and the link between this person and our Arabic 
Bible translator is radically weakened. 

In sum, Pethion in the Fihrist and in its later reception seems to be con- 
nected primarily with scientific works, especially medicine, and not with Bible 
translations. In addition, Vaccari's assumption that Pethion and [Abu Nasr ibn 
Awa] ibn Ayyüb were the same person in the Fihrist is apparently incorrect. It 
remains to discuss the manuscripts containing these Bible translations closer, 
both as additional support of the above discussion and for its own sake, since 
they represent an important Arabic Bible tradition. Neither Vaccari nor Graf 
had access to the Sinai collections and were not able to examine the earliest 
strata of the Christian Arabic translation movement properly. In addition, as 
scholars have unanimously accepted that our translator should be identified 
with the ninth-century Pethion mentioned in the Fihrist, the date of extant 
Bible manuscripts has not played any crucial role. However, let us turn to the 
manuscript sources and try to establish a terminus ante quem and an approxi- 
mate date of composition based on their appearance. 


Early Witnesses to Pethion/Fityun's Translations 


The only reference to the biblical translator Fityin presently known to us, 
besides manuscripts transmitting the Arabic Bible translations, is found in 
The Lamp composed by the Coptic scholar Ibn Kabar. Here the name fynwn 


46 Vaccari, "Le versioni" (1922), 413. Many thanks to Nathan Gibson who brought my atten- 
tion to the fact that these two persons should be understood as separated in the Fihrist 
also. Cf. al-Nadim, Fihrist, Y££, in Flügel's edition. 

47 Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, Kitab ‘Uyin, vol. 1, ¥+%; Kopf (trans.), History of Physicians, 392. 
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appears in connection to Ben Sira, just like in Ms Cairo, Coptic Orthodox 
Patriarchate, Bible 89 referenced above:^8 


ترجمه فینون بن آیوب الترجمان بالشام 
Finién the son of Job the translator translated it in al-Sam‏ 


It appears that Ibn Kabar's account refers to our Bible translator although 
a comparative study on the linguistic features and translation character of 
the various biblical books attributed to Fityün remains a desideratum.9? Ibn 
Kabar died in 1324, so we know that the translator was active prior to the 
fourteenth century. Extant Bible manuscripts bring us a few centuries back 
in time. We find the earliest version of Jeremiah bearing Fityün's name in Ms 
Milan, Biblioteca Ambrosiana, C 58 inf. dated 1226. Ms London, British Library, 
Or. 1326 dated 1585/7 contains the earliest dated version of Job and Ms Cairo, 
Coptic Orthodox Patriarchate, Bible 89 dated to the thirteenth century con- 
tains the earliest version of Ben Sira with the translator's name. 

If we take into account manuscripts containing the same versions but 
without an attribution to the translator, the earliest attestation to Jeremiah is 
probably Ms Oxford, Bodleian Libraries, Fraser 257. Löfgren dated this man- 
uscript to the eleventh century?! but subsequent to a paleographical and 
text-critical study of new findings, it could also have been composed around 
the twelfth century or later.5? According to Löfgren and Traini, Ms Milan, 
Biblioteca Ambrosiana, X200 sup. likely contains Fityun's versions of Job and 
Ben Sira. However, this version of Job matches another known version of Job, 
that in Biblia Sacra Arabica and the London Polyglot, and this version of Ben 
Sira does not match that in Ms Cairo, Coptic Orthodox Patriarchate, Bible 89 


48 Ibn Kabar, Misbah, YY“. Cf. Graf, Geschichte, vol. 2, 120. 

In Ms London, British Library, Or. 1326 dated 1585/7, which contains Fityün's version of‏ وه 
Job, a marginal note adds that this version was found in the book of the priest Abi al-‏ 
Barakat known as Ibn Kabar, likely referring to The Lamp.‏ 

50 In most manuscripts, the attribute al-sahhar “the vigilant,” or alternatively the misreading 
al-Sahada “the testimony,” appears in connection to our translator. In two manuscripts 
however, the attribute al-tarjuman “the translator" replaces the “the vigilant.” This occurs 
in connection to one translation of Ben Sira and one translation of Job. Before a close 
study on translation technique has been completed, we have to stay open to the idea that 
we may have two different translators. 

51 Löfgren, Studien, 54. 

52 For some samples of the paleography of early Arabic Daniel translations, including the 
Oxford manuscript, see Hjälm, Christian Arabic Versions, 73-88. 
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where our translator is mentioned.5? What is interesting here is the reference 
in the Ambrosianan manuscript to Qatyün in connection to a comment on 
Ecclesiastes mentioned above, who possibly could be our Pethion. In that case, 
this is our earliest attestation of him. The manuscript is commonly dated to 
the eleventh or twelfth century but I have argued elsewhere that it is probably 
datable to the eleventh or even tenth century.°* 

Naturally, earlier textual witnesses may have disappeared. Yet, we possess a 
couple of ninth- and tenth-century translations of Jeremiah, Job and Ben Sira 
which all display versions different from those attributed to Fityün. A trans- 
lation of Jeremiah is transmitted in Ms Sinai Ar. 1, which displays a different 
Syriac-based version. We have no less than three Syriac-based translations of 
Job datable to the ninth-century: Sinai Ar. 1/London, British Library, Add. 26116 
(originally one manuscript); Sinai Ar. 514 and Sinai Ar. N.F. Parch. 18. None of 
them transmits Fityün's version.°° As to Ben Sira, we have one Greek-based 
version transmitted in Sinai Ar. 155 dated to the ninth or tenth century5$ As a 
comparatively high number of early versions of these books have survived, it is 
noteworthy that the textual witnesses to Fityun's versions are relatively late, if 
they were actually composed in the ninth century. 

In addition, it should be pointed out that what seems to be the earliest 
textual witness: Ms Oxford, Bodleian Libraries, Fraser 257, diverges in many 
renderings from the more homogenous copies of Jeremiah exhibited from the 
thirteenth century onwards. This indicates that the so-called Pethion version 
may have undergone a revision process around the thirteenth century. Earlier 
sources may have been consulted, after which a specific text was standard- 
ized into what became known as Pethion's version. The latter conclusion is 
merely a suggestion based on the differences just mentioned that are observ- 
able in Jeremiah. However, this assumption is supported by a previous study of 
Daniel where it becomes evident that in the thirteenth century, an eleventh— 
century manuscript was corrected in line with stylistic norms typical of 


53 The attribution to Fityin of Ben Sira in this manuscript is neither confirmed nor denied 
by Samaan in his examination of Ben Sira manuscripts, Sept traductions, 152. 

54 This is mentioned in Hjälm, “Hazy Edges,” forthcoming. A broader study on the subject is 
being prepared. 

55 For reproductions of a number of chapters in different versions of Job, see Blackburn, 
Early Arabic Versions. 

56 See the edition of this text by Frank, The Wisdom of Jesus Ben Sirach. 
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Pethion’s translations and after that was reproduced for several centuries in 
homogenous copies.5” 

Before we conclude this study, we will discuss new manuscript findings and 
the character of this translation, which appears to have been the most wide- 
spread Arabic version of the Major Prophets for many centuries. 


Categorisation of Manuscripts 


Vaccari categorised the manuscripts he had examined and came to the con- 
clusions that the Milan (A) and London (L) manuscripts as well as the mar- 
ginal notes in the Casanatense manuscript (C™8) represent one group; and that 
Oxford, Bodleian Libraries, Arch. Selden A. 67 (O) holds a middle position be- 
tween these manuscripts on the one hand and the next group consisting of the 
Florence (F), Vatican (V) and Casanatense (Ct) manuscripts on the other. The 
Berlin manuscript (B) makes a group of its own, related to the former:5? 


ALC™8> O > FVCt> B 


Frank simplified the matrix and stated that the manuscripts fall into two cat- 
egories: the Berlin manuscript on the one hand and the rest of the manuscripts 
on the other. To the latter group he added Ms Birmingham, Mingana, Syr. 624, 
originally discovered by Graf. Of these two groups, he claimed, the Berlin 
manuscript is “by far the better recension.’ Frank divided the manuscripts into 
the following scheme, based on their reliability as textual witnesses (K =the 
Casanatense manuscript; and C = the London manuscript; L = Florence manu- 
script; M = the Mingana manuscript): 


Bz K™s, C, K, L, O, A, VM 


57 For Daniel, see Hjälm, Christian Arabic Versions, 65-66; and for similar trends in connec- 
tion to Ezekiel, see Hjälm, “The Changing Face.” Compare the findings by Monferrer-Sala 
in the present volume regarding Ibn Balašk’s translation of the Gospels which in fact 
appears to be a revision of an earlier text. 

58 Vaccari, "Le versioni" (1922), 411, writes B™8 instead of C"8 here but this is evidently a 
mistake. Cf. Löfgren, Studien, 51 n. 2. 

59 Frank, Jeremias of Pethion,” 136-37. 

60 Frank, Jeremias of Pethion,” 136-38. 
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Vaccari provided a manuscript description in his article and Frank developed 
Vaccari's suggestions on the relationship between the manuscripts and de- 
scribed the overall translation character." In the course of the present study, 
only some of these manuscripts have been accessible (ALOVB according to 
Vaccari's sigla) and only the first chapter of Jeremiah has been studied. Based 
on this limited study, I have nothing to add to the assessment made by Frank. 
However, I may contribute a number of additional manuscripts containing 
Fityun's version of Jeremiah to the eight manuscripts discussed so far. The list 
of manuscript shelfmarks and sigla I will henceforth use is as follows (Cairo, 
Coptic Orthodox Patriarchate, Bible is abbreviated as COP): 


O- Oxford, Bodleian Libraries, Fraser, 257 dated to the eleventh-twelfth 
century (fols. 56r-117v) 

S = Sinai Ar. و‎ dated to the thirteenth century (fols. 1481-2481) 

C1 77 = cor 77 dated 1718 (fols. 671-1341) 

C8! = cop 81 dated 1648 (fols. 941-1541) 

C82 = cop 82 dated thriteenth or fourteenth century (fol. 1231-1951) 

C36 = cop 86 dated to the eighteenth century (fol. 5or-u3r) 

C87 = cop 87 dated to the fourteenth/fifteenthth or seventeenth century 
(fols. 57v-130v) 

C8? = cop 88 dated 1858 (fol. 571-1201) 


Thus, we end up with double the number of manuscripts we had before, and 
to these we can add several early findings. Furthermore, with the exception 
of CoP 81, all manuscripts show affinity with the Berlin manuscript, i.e. the 
group previously represented by one manuscript alone. Without paying much 
attention to the inner relations among manuscripts in the two groups, which 
will partly be discussed in the appendix, the updated matrix is as follows (I use 
Frank's classification but Vaccari's sigla as these are based on the location of 
the manuscripts. Vaccari's O = 02(: 


O! > SBC 088087086 > C82 + Cms T, CF, O, A, CS, V M 
The Berlin manuscript appears to be a copy of Ms Sinai Ar. 9. Besides the tex- 


tual affinity in Jeremiah, this is indicated by the uncommon order of books in 
both manuscripts: Isaiah, Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, Nahum, 


61 Vaccari, "Le versioni" (1922), 401-08; Frank, The Book of Jeremias, 1-6; idem, "Jeremias of 
Pethion,’ 136-38. 
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Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and 
Daniel. 

As mentioned above, Ms Oxford, Bodleian Libraries, Fraser Or. 257 appears 
to represent the earliest manuscript containing Fityün's version of Jeremiah. 
It further contains the most heterogeneous text, which indicates that perhaps 
the text attributed to Fityün was the result of a revision process. All we can 
say for certain is that around the thirteenth century this text was standardised 
and then copied up to the nineteenth century. Nevertheless, Fityün's text was 
transmitted according to two different recensions that existed side by side. The 
second version is more homogeneously transmitted than the first. Besides the 
many independent readings in Ms Oxford, Bodleian Libraries, Fraser Or. 257, 
Ms cop 82, dated to the thirteenth or fourteenth century, also exhibits a com- 
paratively large number of independent renderings, particularly additions. 


Translational Character of the Two Recensions 


As Frank pointed out, the group represented by the Berlin manuscript is 
"better" in terms of faithfulness to its Syriac Vorlage (although this version is far 
from being a literal translation). The second version contains more elaborative 
additions and, as Frank has stated, obvious misreadings.9? Nevertheless, the 
value of these two versions is not primarily as textual witnesses to the Syriac 
Peshitta or the "original Scriptures" but as sources for how the biblical texts 
were understood and made relevant in a new cultural milieu. Thus, both ver- 
sions represent good witnesses to the living and elaborative Christian Arabic 
Bible tradition and the Near Eastern Christian communities’ understanding 
of Scripture as dynamic and adaptable. This unencumbered function of the 
translated texts was enhanced by, or perhaps resulted from, the fact that texts 
in the original liturgical languages were still in use and served to safeguard the 
original biblical narrative. In sharp contrast to Frank's conclusion that Fityün's 
version was unique due to its many non-literal features --8 mistake explainable 
by the scarcity of available material at his time- these kinds of non-literal ren- 
ditions are frequent in medieval Christian Arabic Bible translations.9? The text 
critical work, performed especially by the Copts from the thirteenth century 


62 Frank, Jeremias of Pethion,” 137. 

63 Frank, "Jeremias of Pethion,” 136. For similar techniques, see especially Stenij, Die alta- 
rabische Übersetzung, vi-vii; and Zaki, “The Bible in Quranic language.” For non-literal 
trends of various kinds, see Hjälm, Christian Arabic Versions, 377-98 which contains 
references to other works. The categorisation of different techniques in Judeo-Arabic 
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onwards, was often oriented not necessarily towards the original biblical 
Vorlagen, but towards the traditions that had been handed down to them. Thus, 
it was not uncommon that they conflated renderings from various sources 
and created enlarged versions of various biblical books.°* Moreover, additions 
were often added in the target text for stylistic and exegetic purposes. It is of 
little surprise then that different and sometimes expanded versions of biblical 
books existed side by side, as in the case with Jeremiah. 

In order to make the character of these translations accessible, early manu- 
scripts containing the two recensions of Jeremiah chapter 1 are appended to 
this article. Nevertheless, it is worthwhile to further highlight some character- 
istic differences between these two recensions. The most notable divergences 
in Jeremiah chapter 1 are found in verses 3, 12, and 14 (the first Arabic text is 
rendered according to the Sinai manuscript, the second according to the Milan 
manuscript): 


1) In Jeremiah 1:3, a lengthy textual unit has been added in both versions, seem- 
ingly for explanative and stylistic purposes: “And he did not cease prophesying 
and telling the Jews/ sons of Israel about what had been revealed to him at the 
time of Josiah.” In the second Arabic recension, the following information in 
the biblical source text is then omitted: "in the days of Jehoiakim the son of 
Josiah, king of Judah,” as well as the text “in the fifth month" at the end of the 
verse. These two passages are present in the first Arabic version. Compare the 
Syriac Peshitta with the two Arabic recensions of Fityün's text (some addition- 
al minor differences are discernible as well. The English translation is based on 
the Jewish Publication Society translation here and below but adjusted): 


ras samen walsh caro. i> unico: حور‎ rama 
حدم‎ mw also نوعب‎ i> nans QV qur ems ss ary 

máximas nó» alriaw duchies 
P And it happened in the days of Jehoiakim the son of Josiah, king of 
Judah, until the end of the eleventh year of Zedekiah the son of Josiah, 
king of Judah, until Jerusalem was taken captive in the fifth month. 


- 


ds Ara‏ بزل .يتنا ويخبر الیپود جا يوحا اليه على عهد Låg‏ الملك o‏ ايام يواقهم ابن بوشیا 


translations developed by Polliack, The Karaite Tradition, is most helpful in order to 
understand processes in Christian Arabic translations as well. 
64 Lofgren, Studien, 45; Hjälm, “The Christian Arabic Book,” 125-34. 
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Ar. 1 And he did not cease prophesying and telling the Jews about what had 
been revealed to him in the time of Josiah the king and in the days of Joaqim 
son of Josiah king of Judah until eleven years of Zedekiah the king of Judah 
had ended, until the day Jerusalem was taken captive in the fifth month. 


01 JI lie elle axle be dl un اسراییل‎ 5 


Ar. 2 And he did not cease prophesying and telling the sons of Israel about 
what had been revealed to him in the time of Josiah the king of Judah until 
eleven years of Zedekiah the king of Judah had ended, until the day 
Jerusalem was taken captive. 


2) In Jeremiah 1:12, the second Arabic version contains a lengthy addition 
which serves to explain the word play between saqed “almond tree" and sogéd 
“I watch" in the original Hebrew source text in verses 11-12. The word play is 
not detectable in the Syriac Peshitta which renders these Hebrew passages into 
hutrà da-luza “branch of almonds” and mosarheb "hurry, do urgently" and the 
crux of the vision is not entirely clear.® It is therefore particularly interesting 
to note that the Arabic translator apparently tried to (re)create a word play, 
though he built the riddle not on “almond tree" but on ‘asan “rod [of an al- 
mond tree]" and the graphically close and sound-similar Arabic verb yugassinu 
"shoots [branches].’ The addition “O Jeremiah, that means, the rod of the al- 
mond tree, for as the almond shoots quicker than any other tree ..."56 is not 
present in the first version which further renders the source word petgama 
“word, statement" more literally into aqwal “words, statements" while the sec- 
ond translation exhibits the contextually suitable option gab “punishment”: 


maha As ene cem ہلل‎ dow uar لر حتت‎ ima 

لحححده 
P And the Lord said to me: You have seen well for I will hasten to perform‏ 
my word.‏ 


65 Nor is the word play visible in the Greek text: Baxtypiav xapviwyv ... Stott Eypyyopa eyw 
or in the Syrohexapla: hütrà do-luzà ... do-'ett'iret, both meaning “a rod of an almond 
tree ... for I have watched.” For the Syrohexapla, see Ceriani's edition, fol. 16r. 

66 This interpretation was well known since for instance Theodoret of Cyrus (d. ca. 460) 
offers the same explanation in his commentary on Jeremiah 112. See Theodoret, 
Commentaries on the Prophets, 24—25. 
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1 فقال لي الرب ما احسن ما رايت GY‏ معجل بفعل اقوالي 


Ar. 1 Then the Lord said to me: You have seen well, for I will quickly 
perform my words. 


Qe ee ax کل الشجر‎ Ja 


Ar. 2 Then the Lord said to me: You have seen well, O Jeremiah; that 
means, the rod of the almond tree, for as the almond shoots quicker than 
any other tree, so will my punishment be prompt. 


3) In Jeremiah 124, a lengthy explanative passage is again added in connection 
to a riddle, this time concerning a pot with its opening facing the north men- 
tioned in the previous verse [Hebr. sir napüah ... حلا‎ panaw mip-pne zaponah |]. 
The second Arabic recension adds without translation equivalent: “concerning 
the pot of evil that comes towards the land of Judah from the land of Babylon, 
it means" to immediately explain the metaphor, although its meaning becomes 
clear in the next couple of lines. Note also the characteristic use of alternate 
renderings in both recensions where the translator translated one text unit in 
the source text with two or more units in the target text as a means of embel- 
lishing the biblical narrative or explaining it.9" In this case, “break forth" is ren- 
dered as "break forth and descend.” 


rds camila حل‎ Whos shahd صم בכ‎ sim מו لر‎ 
nS 


P And the Lord said to me: Out of the north the evil shall break forth upon 
all the inhabitants of the land. 


1 وقال لي الرب من الجربي يتفتح الشر وینزل ميع اهل ارض ls‏ 


Ar. 1 And the Lord said to me: from the north shall evil break forth and 
descend upon all the inhabitants of Judah. 


67  Polliack, The Karaite Tradition, 181-99; Frank, "Jeremias of Pethion,” 164-66. This tech- 
nique is exceedingly common in Syriac-based translations. 
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By یتفتح الشر وينزل میم ارض‎ a 


Ar. 2 And the Lord said to me: concerning the pot of evil that comes towards 
the land of Judah from the land of Babylon, it means from the north shall 
evil break forth and descend upon all the land of Judah. 


Fityun's Translation of Jeremiah and Renditions of Ezekiel, 
Isaiah and Daniel 


Finally, a few words will be dedicated to the relation between Jeremiah, Isaiah, 
Ezekiel and Daniel in the aforementioned manuscripts. Vaccari suggested that 
Pethion likely also translated the versions of Isaiah and Ezekiel transmitted in 
the same manuscripts. Lofgren, however, called for a more thorough study on 
translation techniques before such an authorship can be settled.9? Nevertheless, 
I will limit this study to exploring whether or not these manuscripts contain one 
and the same version of Isaiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel. The latter is included since 
Lófgren discovered certain similarities between the translational character of 
one version of Daniel (Dn2)7 and Fityün'sJeremiah translation.” 

In this categorization I also include Sinai Ar. 1, which contains the earliest 
renditions of Jeremiah, Daniel and Ezekiel among the Prophets in order to 
explore their relations with later manuscripts. The system I use is as follows: 
Name of bookVerlazeVersion. Thus, the earliest version of Jeremiah in Sinai 
Ar. 1, which is based on the Syriac Peshitta, is labelled Jer®SY"1, whereas that at- 
tributed to Fityun represents the second oldest version from a Syriac Vorlage 
and is labelled Jer®Y"2. As we have seen in the text samples offered above, the 
differences in the Arabic text of these recensions (Jer2) are limited to addi- 
tions and omissions, with only minor exceptions. The Arabic text is otherwise 
identical. The version represented by Ms Sinai Ar. و‎ is labelled JerSY"za, and 
that represented by the Milan manuscript is labelled 1657210. The same system 
is followed for the other books. If a text has undergone extensive revisions, or 
seems to predate such revisions, the siglum is followed by an asterisk. 


68 Vaccari, "Le versioni" (1922), 419. Cf. Graf, Geschichte, vol. با‎ 134. 

69 Löfgren, Studien, 50-51. 

70 Categorization according to the system used in Hjálm, Christian Arabic Versions, xii-xiii; 
65-66: 
Dn‘yr2 = ۸9۲2, Cf. Vollandt, Arabic Versions, x. 


71 Löfgren, Studien, 53. 
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Daniel 


Dn$y1* 
Dn$y1* 


Dn$»r3 


DnSyr2 
[2 
Dn$yr2 


Dn$»r3 


Dn$v4 
Dn$»r3 


Dn$yr2 
Dn$»r3 
ילת‎ 
ילת‎ 


Biblia Sacra 
Arabica 
inaccessible 


Ezekiel 
EzSyr1 

EzSyr1* 
EzSYr2b 
EzSYrza 
EzSYrza 
EzSYrza 


EzSYr2b 


(in Ar. 495) 
EzSyrg 


Ez3Y2a 
EzSyr2b 
EzSyr2a 
Ez3Y2a 


EzSYr2a+b 


inaccessible 
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Jeremiah Isaiah 
Sinai Ar. 1 Jeri - 
Oxford, Bodleian Jer¥Yr2a* IsSyr1 
Libraries, Fraser, 
257 
Milan, Biblioteca JerSYrzb IsSyr2 
Ambros. C 58 inf. 
Sinai Ar. 9 Jer?v2a IsSyr1 
COP 82 Jer?v2a 91 
Berlin, JerSY2a IsSyr1 
Staatsbibliothek, 
Diez A fol. 41 
London, BL, Or. Jer$v2b [95-2 
5918 
Vat. Ar. 503/Ar. 495 Jer$vrab (in Ar. 495) 
Oxford, Bodl. Libr, Jerr2b [95-2 
Arch. Selden A. 7 
COP 87 Jer?v2a IsSyr1 
COP 81 Jer*v2b Is$yr2 
COP 77 Jer?v2a Is$yr2 
COP 86 Jer?vza first part 

inaccessible 
COP 88 Jer$v2a Biblia Sacra 
Arabica 

Sbath920,acc.to inaccessible 15572 


the reproduction 
in Bibliothéque, 
vol. 2, p. 95 


13 


14 


The findings on Isaiah in particular are only preliminary. I examined a few vers- 


es only but since the wording is often highly independent, I chose to represent 


each manuscript as a different version, whereas a more thorough study may 


reveal deeper structural affinity. The manuscripts containing Fityün's version 


of Jeremiah (JerY2a-b) contain four different versions of Isaiah. Nevertheless, 


with a few exceptions, there seems to be a certain correlation between “قعل‎ 


and Is’ on the one hand and Jer5Y"2b and 1572, on the other. It is interesting 
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to note that Ms 002 82, which is dated to the thirteenth or fourteenth century, 
contains the Greek-based version of Isaiah attributed to al-Alam and not a 
Syriac-based one.” 

Just like Jeremiah, the earliest extant version of Ezekiel preserved in Sinai 
Ar. 1, represents a different Syriac-based version than that in later manu- 
scripts. This early version is represented also in Ms Oxford, Bodleian Libraries, 
Fraser 257, although the first verses there are revised. The relation among 
the early versions of Ezekiel has been discussed elsewhere.’ Like Jeremiah, 
the second version of Ezekiel is represented by two different recensions. In the 
case of Ezekiel, the two recensions differ principally because one of them is 
brought into line with the Septuagint."* The survey above shows that there is 
a clear connection between Jer$*'2a and Ez$*'2a on the one hand and Jer?vr2b 
and EzSyt2b on the other. The only exceptions are represented by Ms Oxford, 
Bodleian Libraries, Arch. Selden A. 67, wherein a third Syriac-based version of 
Ezekiel is transmitted, and by Ms cor 88 which apparently contains a mix of 
Ez5yr2a+b. 

It is finally interesting to note that with the exception of the earliest and 
the latest dated manuscripts, Jer2a is as a rule transmitted with DnSy2. In 
fact, Lofgren noted that this version of Daniel exhibited features similar to 
those described by Vaccari regarding Fityun's translation. Löfgren too was 
of the opinion that the Fityün mentioned in the Arabic manuscripts was 
the same as that in the Fihrist and he presumed that this version must have 
been transmitted in earlier copies. Since he had found several earlier dated 
Syriac-based versions of Daniel and noted that these did not contain Dn‘’"2, 
he doubted his observation that Fityun's translation of Jeremiah and Dn®2 
were connected."5 However, if we assume that our Arabic translator Fityun 
was active not in ninth century Baghdad but around the eleventh century, as 
indicated by extant manuscript material, Lófgren's observations appear rea- 
sonable. Equally interesting is the fact that JerSY‘2b and Ez5v'2b are almost 
always transmitted with Dn®3, a version completely different from Dna. 
Just like Ez9Y*2b, Dn$*'3 exhibits a substantial influence from the Septuagint.”6 


72 The so-called al-Alam's version of the Prophets was later incorporated into the London 
and Paris Polyglots and dispersed all over Europe; see the article by Vaccari, "Le versioni" 
(1921). 

73 Hjälm, “The Changing Face.’ 

74 Hjälm, “The Changing Face,’ 837-44. 

75 Löfgren, Studien, 53. 

76 Hjälm, "The Changing Face"; idem, Christian Arabic Versions, 66-71. 
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It is not unlikely that these books were transmitted as a block and revised si- 
multaneously. Whether or not such an influence is distinguishable in Jerr2b 
is still to be evaluated.” 


Concluding Remarks 


The main focus of the present paper has been the authorship of a certain 
Christian Arabic Bible translator commonly referred to as Fatyin/Fityun or 
Pethion. Whether or not the original form goes back to the common East 
Syriac name Pethion, the biblical manuscript sources suggest that the transla- 
tor was known by two different names: Fityut and Finion, with spelling varia- 
tions in both cases. The main concern in the first part of this article was the 
relationship between this translator and the ninth-century translator Pethion 
mentioned in the Fihrist. I have argued that these two historical figures are not 
the same person, for three reasons: (1) the connection between Bible transla- 
tions and Pethion in the Fihrist and in related accounts is in my opinion not as 
evident as is commonly held; (2) the connection between Pethion in the Fihrist 
and Fatyün/Fityün in the Arabic Bible manuscripts rests partly on the assump- 
tion that ibn Ayyüb was a nasab to Pethion though in fact these elements seem 
to refer to two different persons; (3) there are no traces in the earliest strata of 
Arabic Bible renditions that the versions attributed to our Bible translator go 
back to the ninth century. Instead, a reference to Pethion appears around the 
eleventh or possibly tenth century and the earliest witnesses to the Bible trans- 
lations are attested to around the twelfth century. According to Ibn Kabar, the 
translator came from al-Sam. Graf contradicted this suggestion since he con- 
sidered the ninth-century translator Pethion in Baghdad a more likely choice. 
However, as this theory is not too convincing and not supported by new man- 
uscript findings, Ibn Kabar’s note should not be ruled out, in my opinion. A 
more thorough study on dialectal traces may be helpful in this regard. 

Finally, I have suggested that the translation attributed to Fityün may be 
the product of a revision process. What appears to be the earliest witness, Ms 
Oxford, Bodleian Libraries, Fraser 257, is also the most independent one. In 
contrast, later manuscripts are generally rather homogeneous and it appears 


77 In Graf's opinion there is such an influence but Frank contested this observation, see 
the discussion in Frank, "Jeremias of Pethion,” 138-39. Nevertheless, Frank seems to have 
focused on Jer2a. For the transmission of multi-block Bibles in the sixteenth century, 
see Vollandt, “Making Quires Speak.” 
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that the Oxford copy represents an earlier stage in the revision process, that 
is, before this textual tradition was standardised. It is not the original text as it 
exhibits some misreadings and has clearly been copied at least once. 

In the second part of the article, new findings were added to the previously 
known witnesses of Fityun's Jeremiah translation. Among the most important 
observations is the fact that this version was transmitted according to two 
different recensions, characterised by somewhat differing sets of translation 
strategies. Most notably, one recension incorporated lengthy, explanative ad- 
ditions. Whereas Vaccari and Frank found only one witness to the first ver- 
sion, represented by the Berlin manuscript, I have been able to show that both 
versions were represented by an equal number of manuscripts. Thus, the two 
recensions were transmitted parallel to one another for centuries. The high 
number of non-literal techniques employed in many Arabic Bible translations 
in general, and in Christian Arabic versions of the Old Testament in particu- 
lay, are worthy of attention. Such features serve as testament to a communal 
interest among Near Eastern Christians in emphasising the style of the Arabic 
language,” and an immediate understanding of the biblical narrative.7? 

Finally, I examined the relationships among Jeremiah, Isaiah, Ezekiel, and 
Daniel in the manuscripts containing Fityün's version of Jeremiah, the only 
prophetic book which attributes a translator. Although we cannot firmly set- 
tle the relation between the books until their translation character has been 
properly evaluated, it is interesting to note that the various recensions to a 
large extent have been transmitted as blocks. With some exceptions, Jer?/'2a 
is transmitted with Is, EzSYr2a, and Dn‘Y'2. This is the case in Mss Sinai Ar. 
9; Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, Diez A fol. 41; cop 87 and cor 86, although in the 
latter the beginning of Isaiah was unavailable to me. The next block consists 
of JerSy‘2b, Is$vr2, Ez8vr2b and Dn$*'3 which are transmitted in Mss Milan, 
Biblioteca Ambrosiana, C 58 inf; London, British Library, Or. 5918; and CoP 81. 

Of great interest are the findings that Ez9Y'2b and Dn$Y'3 are sporadically 
brought into line with the Septuagint. Whether or not this is the case with 
Jeremiah and Isaiah in these manuscripts is yet to be investigated. 

The field of Christian Arabic Bible translations is still in its infancy and the 
majority of manuscripts remain unexplored. Conclusions drawn by previous 
generations of scholars should always be re-evaluated in light of new material. 
The current study would benefit greatly from a survey on additional manu- 
scripts and from a more exhaustive study of larger parts of the biblical cor- 
pus. An important next step would also be to examine common translation 


78 Frank, Jeremias of Pethion,” 139-41; Kashouh, The Arabic Versions, 154 n.63. 
79 Hjälm, Christian Arabic Versions, 9-21. 
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techniques in these four prophetic books as well as in the Arabic versions of 
Ben Sira and Job attributed to the same author. I hope however, that the pres- 
ent study may contribute a small piece to the puzzle commonly referred to as 
the Bible in Arabic. 


Appendix: The Two Recensions of the Translation of Jeremiah 1 
Attributed to Fityün 


Only manuscripts dated before the fifteenth century have been collated. The ab- 
breviations of the manuscripts, arranged in presumed chronological order are as 
follows: 


O! - Oxford, Bodleian Libraries, Fraser, 257 dated to the eleventh or twelfth century 
(fols. 56r-v) 

M = Milan, Biblioteca Ambrosiana, C 58 inf. dated 1226 (fols. 7ov—71v) 

S = Sinai Ar. و‎ dated to the thirteenth century (fols. 1481-1491( 

C8? = Coptic Orthodox Patriarchate, Bible 82 dated to the thirteenth/fourteenth cen- 
tury (fols. 1231-v) 

B = Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, Diez A fol. 41 dated 1325 (fols. 1ogr—n1or) 

L - London, British Library Or. 5918 dated to the thirteenth/fourteenth century 
(fols. 531v-52r) 

V - Vatican, Biblioteca apostolica Vaticana, Ar. 503 dated to the fourteenth century 
(fols. 1r-2r) 

02 = Oxford, Bodleian Libraries, Arch. Selden A. 67 dated 1458 (fols. 53r—v) 

C87 = Coptic Orthodox Patriarchate, Bible 87 dated to the fourteenth/fifteenth or 
seventeenth century (fols. 57v-58r) 


The first version is based on S and collated against O!, C82, B, and C87. Of these, S, B, 
and 057 contain a homogeneous rendering of Jeremiah 1 whereas O! and C9? exhibit 
many independent renderings respectively. The second, more homogeneous, version 
is based on M and collated with L, O?, and V. 

In the main text, the orthography of the two principle texts (S and M) is reflected 
as in the manuscripts. Exceptions are made for /tà' marbüta/ which is added for the 
sake of clarity despite its absence in the manuscripts. Minor adjustments of diacritics 
in line with Classical Arabic are also made in the transcriptions. In M, ihmal signs are 
added rather systematically on /sin/ and often also on /kaf/ but these are not reflected 
in the transcriptions below. 

The footnotes do not note minor divergences in orthography (diacritical signs, 
shadda, madda, tanwin, the rather sporadic use of /hamza/ and vowels, etc.). 
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In both the main text and in the footnotes, omitted textual units added later by the 
same hand in the margins are rendered as if they were part of the continuous text. 
The apparatus is structured as follows: 


oda] Ox! = هذا‎ hadihi in S is rendered hada in O! 
add = added 

ps = post, 1.6. [added] after the cited word 

p =pre, i.e. [added] before the cited word 

om = omitted, i.e. cited word(s) is/are omitted 


oa [1]‏ اقوال8 ارميا82 Ale cyl‏ من 85 الاحبار الذين کانوا بضابوث86 ut‏ ارض بنيامين 
]1[ هذه اقوال ارميا ابن خالقيا# من الاحبار الذين کانوا بعیانوت** في ارض بنيامين 


]2[ والوحی الذي ey!‏ الرب Mal‏ على عهد Bhig‏ ملك يبوذا في Bt‏ عشر سنة من ملكه 
]2[ والوحى الذي اوحي الرب اليه على عهد اوشيا ابن“ امون ملك يبوذا في ثلثة عشر95 سنة من ملكه 


80 oda] Ox! .هذا‎ 

81 Si gl] 0 .قول‎ 

82 leol] Ox add ps gl 

83 cyl] 8, C87 ù. 

84 Ul] 0×, cells. 

.ابن Ox!‏ [من 85 

86 Syla] Ox! .بعياتوت‎ BO gle, 052 .بغناثوت‎ CF gla. 
87 J] Ox! .من‎ 

.خلقیا ۷ [خالقيا ‏ 88 

.بعناثوث L‏ .بعیانوت ogl. Ox?‏ ۷ [بعیانوت 89 
.اوحا087 B,‏ [اوجى 90 

.اليه الرب Ox‏ [الرب اليه دو 

.ابن امون by] 052200 ps‏ 2و 

93 a] Ox! .ثالث‎ 

VL‏ 4و 


.عشرة بآ [عشر 95 
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]3[ وم بزل يتنبا ویخبر sal‏ با ley‏ اليه على عهد يوشيا TA‏ وبي ايام Sadly‏ ابن يوشيا 
ملك بوذا الى ان cu‏ احدي 100 عشر سنة لصاد 1013 ملل 102 lds‏ וש ex‏ سبیت 103 ב 3 


TE 


]3[ ول Ux‏ .تنبا ويخبر بني اسراییل 5 يوحى اليه على عهد يوشيا ملك مهوذا 
الی ان تمت ual‏ 26 108 سنة VoL‏ ملك بهوذا الى يوم سبيت ll‏ 108 


Lal 10906 [4]‏ ان الرب | ג ₪ mJ,‏ 
]4[ قال ارميا ان الرب اوحي الي وقال d‏ 


Ox! Qe‏ [يوحا 


C8 om.‏ [وم بزل Lay.‏ الملك و 


₪ Ox! gs 

cl] B, C87 .بن‎ 

.احدا Ox!‏ [احدی 

.لصداقیا C82‏ .تلد قيا Ox!‏ [لصادقيا 
.ابن add p bå y‏ 052 [ملك 
.سلمت Ox!‏ [سبیت 


Ce esx‏ اورشلیم Ox!‏ [اورشم 


.احدی Jel]L‏ 
.عشرة بآ [عشر 
.لصاداقیا V, L‏ [لصادقیا 


gll Ox? add ps y El الشهر‎ d 


.وقال Ox!‏ [قال 


.اوح Ox! in marg,‏ .اوی C82‏ [اوحا 


Ox, 082 add ps. J.‏ [وقال 
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قبل ان اصورك في البطن عرفتك وخصصتك2!! لي نبيا وقدستك قبل ان تخرج من الرحم‎ [5] 
نبيا للشعوب‎ 113 Du و‎ 


[s]‏ قبل ان اصورك في البطن عرفتك وخصصتك ل نبا وقدستك قبل ان تخرج من بطن امك 
وجعلتك نيا لشعوب 


CB, [6]‏ اطلب اليك يا ربي والاهي ان MS gies‏ لاني لست del‏ ان انطق من MGM Jel‏ 


حل رش 118 
[6] فقلت اطلب اليك يا ريي Ab‏ ان تعفيني لاني لست del‏ ان انطق من اجل اني 
coo‏ 


]7[ فقال لي الرب لا تقل اني AY MS‏ متوجه في OU.‏ ارسلك21 فيه وجمیع ما امرك 
من 122 الاقوال فودیها 

dus ]7[‏ لي الرب لا تقل اني Se‏ لانك متوجه في كلما ارسلك فيه وجميع ما | ו 
من الاقوال og‏ 


112 حصصتك ...وقدستك‎ [ 052 om. 
113 [وجعلتك‎ C82 add p .قدستك‎ 

114 £85] Ox, C82 .فقلت‎ 

115 [تعفیی‎ Text in S, C82 unclear. Ox!, 057 .تعفينى‎ 
116 Jel .منجل 08۶ [من‎ 

117 jl Jel [من‎ Ox! .لاني‎ 

118 Ste] 082 .وحده‎ 

119 Six] 082 .وحدت‎ 

.کل ما 08 ,8 [ کہا 120 

.ارسلتك Ox!‏ [ارسلك 121 

.به الى الشعوب كلها 0*2 [من الاقوال 122 
.ارت Ox!‏ [\, 5 13 


124 [توديبا فلا‎ 052 om. 
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[8] فلا125 تخافهم ولا تفزع منهم126 لاني sas‏ 127 وانا128 Pik‏ من کل al‏ 
[8] ولا تخفهم ولا ترهیهم لاني معك وانا انقذك من كل افة 


]9[ ومد الرب يده وقربها الى في130 وقال BIL‏ الرب BAG‏ صیرت 138 اقوالي FB‏ فيك 
]9[ ومد الرب يده وقربما الى فاي وقال لي الرب قد GAS ome‏ فيك 


BME Sy الامم والملکات لتستاصل وتبدم وتتقض‎ Fe قد سلطتك الیوم‎ 0 lel, ho] 
137” وتبني وتغرس‎ 
اني قد سلطتك اليوم على الامم والمملكات لتستاصل وتهدم وتقض وتكب 138 وتبلك‎ Jes [10] 


وتبني وتغرس 


125 6] B, C87 .ولا‎ 

126 pie] Ox! om. 

127  كعم[‎ Ox! معينك‎ Ul. B om. 
128 Gly] B, 052 om .انا‎ Ox! om lily. 
129 ومنقذك 0# [انقذك‎ 

130 3 C82 .فى‎ B فاي‎ 

131 الرب‎ DIEM 

132 ]قد‎ Ox om. 


.صيرة 052 [صیرت 133 


134 3 Bom. 


135 e] C? add ps .كل‎ 
136 [وتهلك‎ CF om. 
137 WA] Ox! .وتقدسنى‎ 


5 


#وتلبت L‏ [وتکب 138 
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cé‏ الي 


لشجر كذلك يسرع gue‏ 


158 الجر بي‎ ista 


لى ناحية gH‏ 


]12[ فقال لي الرب ما احسن ما رايت GY‏ معجل jak,‏ 1% اقوالی147 
d JUS [iz‏ الرب ما احسن ما رايت يا ارميا يعني بعصا اللوز انه يا يغصن اللوز عاجلاً قبل کل 


[ig‏ ثم واحى 148 الرب 1۹0 الي150 ثانية HIB,‏ ما الذي رايت وقلت*1۳ رايت مرجلا منضوبا 


.اوحا B, C87‏ [اوجى 

dl] Ox! om. 

Jë, [الرب‎ C om. 

?بعد معنى S add in margin‏ .فلت C82‏ ,0:1 [وقلت 
.عصنا 087 .عصن lac] Ox!‏ 

J£] 0× ₪ 

J] Ox om. 

.افعل SLL. Ox!‏ 052 [بفعل 

Lal] 052 .واقوالي‎ 

.اوحا B, C87‏ [واجى 

.الرب om‏ 8 .اللي الرب אס [الرب الي 
.اليه 082 [الي 

.لى C82 add ps‏ [وقال 


.فقلت C8?‏ ,×0 [وقلت 


GC 


.الجربيا 052 .انگزی Ox! unclear reading, perhaps‏ [الجربي 


.الي الرب 1 [الرب الي 


0 منصو‎ [ V add ps ,الى‎ seemingly crossed over. 
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53i 144 من شی‎ las élj 142 ارب وقال141 ما الذي رايت با ارميا وقلت‎ 9 139 >, é [n] 
Ay رايت عصا‎ A وقال لي ما الذي رايت يا ارميا‎ 


اللوز 


وجهه 


[ود] ثم اوحي ارب" الي ثانية وقال ما الذي رايت فقلت رايت مرجلا pate‏ وجهه 


139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
152 
153 
154 


155 
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]14[ وقال إلى 156 الرب من الجر بي 157 يتفتح |( 158 dy,‏ جنيع jal‏ 159 ارض 160 בא ב\ 
[a]‏ وقال لي الرب يعني te Ab‏ الشر الذي ياتي الى ارض يبوذا من ارض بابل من gA‏ 
يتفتح الشر وينزل نيع ارض 62 بهوذا 


liu Ds]‏ مرسلا ادعوا جميع due‏ ملکات S LE‏ يقول الرب وياتون ويلقي کل امري 
منهم کرسیه في مدخل باب1۴۶ ops HOLE‏ بسورها E‏ يدورون168 نيع PSB‏ يبوذا 
ns]‏ هانذا مرسل Sle xx eol‏ مملكات gA‏ يقول الرب وياتون ويلقون كل امرء 
ee‏ كرسيه في171 7 باب اورشلیم ويحيطون بسورها 6 בנ" "m es‏ بوذا 


156 dl] C87 om. 

157  يبرجلا[‎ Ox! unclear reading, perhaps ¢¢ +1. 052 k 41. 
158 א الشر 08۶ [الشر ويتزل‎ 

159 Jal] Ox, C82 om. 

160 [ارض‎ 087 om. 

161 [بالمرجل‎ 1 x. 

.مدن 1 [ارض 162 

163 [هانذا‎ Ox! ?ها اما لك‎ 052 add p GY. 

164 g] Ox! .الجربيا 052 .اتلحزي‎ 

.ابواب 052 Ox!‏ [باب 165 

166 [اورشم‎ Ox! 2% C82 ens 

.حوطون 052 .و حیطو Ox!‏ [ويحيطون 167 

.يدور و C87‏ .يدور 13.پدوروا 082 OX‏ [یدورون 168 
.قرا 052 [قري 169 

.ادعو Ox?‏ [ادعوا 170 


171 ($]Vom. 


+ من مدك ۷[ مدخل 172 


.يدوروا Ox?‏ .تدورب [يدور 173 
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]16[ وانتقم منهم MEL‏ وقضاي175 من del‏ جميع شرورهم وسو اعمالهم ان اجتنبوني 


DE 


pt‏ )178 لالمة179 | 180 وتجدوا لعمل ו 


]16[ وانتقم منهم 25% | وقضاياي من اجل جميع شرورهم وسو اعماهم انهم Grrl‏ 


DE 


eed للالمة192 الغربية وتجدوا لعمل‎ ue 


]17[ فاما انت فشد ظهرك وقم yl‏ 183 عاي 184 جميع الا قوال185 الق امرك بها186 لا 187 git‏ 188 
ولا e lË‏ 189 لان190 191 اكسرك بين 192 ایدیم واذلك 193 
[17] فاما انت فشد ظه 5 وقم ede 14 yb‏ اقوالي الى امرك بها ولا تخفهم 


ولا ₪ ليلا اكسرك بين ایدم واذلك 
#باحراني Ox! unclear reading‏ [باحکامي 
.وقضایا Ox‏ [وقضاي 
.منجل 052 [من de‏ 
ecl Ox! ec.‏ 
.البخور Ly] Ox!‏ 


ab N] C82, C87 ad. 

Ox! zNI C8 (cz.‏ [اخحر 
.يديهم ell C82‏ 

44] Ladd ps => Vl. 

.فاقبل 052 .قايلا ox‏ [فاتل 

pale] C? add post $ .وقل يتم‎ 
al .ما 082 [الاقوال‎ 

» Ox! ec. 082 به‎ 

Y] C2 .ولا‎ 

.تخافهم C82‏ אס تخفهم 
C82 om.‏ .تحاوهم ra Ox!‏ 
.لاني oY] ce‏ 
ليلا Y oY] ox!‏ 


ow] 2 ree:‏ ایدم 
C82 om.‏ [واذلك 


L ple. ۷ yb.‏ [فاتل 
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]18[ وقد جعلتك الیوم 26 4 العزیزة1۹5 الينعة وكعمود196 من حدید وصيرتك197 مثل سور19# من 
نحاس على الارض كلها على 199 ملوك آل200 يبوذا وعظماهم"20 وعلى202 احبارهم 203 وانپیاهم204 
وعلى جميع شعب الارض 

[18] وقد جعلتك الیوم AAS‏ النيعة العزيزة وکعمود من حدید وصيرتك مثل سور من 
نحاس على الارض كلها des‏ ملوك ال205 يبوذا وعظمایيم وعلى206 احبارهم وانبياءهم 
وعلى جميع شعب الارض 


]19[ وان جاهدوك لم بقهروك لانى معك وانا207 منقذك منهم 
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PART 3 


Hitherto Unpublished Texts 


Three Fragments of Sa'adya Gaon's Arabic 
Translation of Isaiah Copied by the Court Scribe 
Joseph ben Samuel (c. 1181-1209) 


Amir Ashur, Sivan Nir, Meira Polliack 


Introduction 


Sa‘adya b. Joseph Gaon (b. 882 in Dilas, in Egypt's Fayyüm province), the most 
prominent Rabbanite scholar and leader of the late gaonic period, perfected 
his exegetical project over the course of his lifetime. His innovations in the 
field of biblical exegesis include the introduction of Arabic forms and termi- 
nology into the traditional discourse of the rabbinic commentary. His works 
also contributed to the standardization of Judeo-Arabic orthography through 
the dissemination and spread of his Arabic Bible translations — especially that 
of the Torah.! 

Sa‘adya translated whole sections of the biblical corpus (the entire 
Pentateuch, the Five Scrolls, Isaiah, Psalms, Proverbs, Job, Daniel and probably 
Ezra”), in what he considered a concise/short interpretive translation, which 
came to be called tafsir, and to which he appended a longer commentary, 
which came to be known as Sarh that has not survived or come down to us 
in its entirety. As to the translations, they are indeed concise, and beautifully 
versed in Arabic, yet they contain various exegetical elements. These include 
re-workings of the Hebrew syntax and verb system in accordance with Arabic 
conventional forms, as well as limited added elements (such as particles, or 
short clauses) meant to "smooth out" the narrative gaps and more rarely, ad- 
aptations of midrashic sources, inserted into the Arabic translated text (hence 
the term tafsir, which is suggestive of a translation-interpretation). In his 


1 For general essays on Sa'adya's life and works see: Ben-Shammai, Saadya Gaon; Brody, 
Se'adya Gaon, 9-34; 70-104; Gil, Islamic Countries, 347-56; Halkin, Saadiah Gaon, 606a14a; 
Malter, Saadia Gaon, 78-80; Wechsler, Book of Conviviality, 3-29. On his translation method- 
ology within the wider context of medieval Arabic Bible translation, see Blau, "Saadya Gaon's 
Pentateuch Translation"; idem, "The Linguistic Character"; Steiner, A Biblical Translation in 
the Making; Polliack, "Arabic Translations, Rabbanite, Karaite" and further references therein. 

2 Ratzaby, Isaiah, 7*. 
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appended commentaries, Sa‘adya often explained his choice of specific trans- 
lations and expanded on other diverse issues, such as theology, halakha, and 
poetics. 

It seems that in some cases, Sa'adya deliberately separated his more popu- 
lar, self-contained Arabic version from the lengthier commentary, and enabled 
both types of texts to circulate independently. Many Genizah fragments attest 
to this practice, in which his self-contained translations are copied irrespec- 
tively of his commentary? In some cases he seems to have “upgraded” (i.e., 
changed) his translations when appended to a commentary, as may be noted 
in the actual translation of certain words which are cited within the commen- 
tary, orin fragments where both translation and commentary are found side by 
side. In any event, the translations preserved in these lengthier texts do not al- 
ways agree with the self-contained versions.? These variants may have resulted 
from Sa'adya's own state of mind when re-translating or adapting his materi- 
als to different needs or audiences, as often in the Middle Ages, the concept 
of a "book" was more "open" and flexible. It may have been more natural for 
him to deviate from a concise literal translation when he could explain his al- 
terations in his commentary, but less so in the self-contained versions. In gen- 
eral, the self-contained translations were meant for a less educated audience, 
while the more sophisticated literati could admire the novelty of incorporating 
rabbinic and other interpretive traditions into the translations expanded by a 
commentary.’ It seems that Sa‘adya produced separate self-contained transla- 
tions of the Pentateuch, the Five Scrolls, and Isaiah. The fact that these books 
served in Synagogue worship further suggests that Sa‘adya’s practice of sepa- 
rating their tafsir from their commentary was functional, and motivated by the 
specific needs of a wider Jewish audience, who would be hearing or reading 
the self-contained translations on the Sabbath and Festivals, and who needed 
a rendition into Arabic that was straightforward and short — and yet accurate 
and attractive — which did not stray too much from the literal unless absolutely 
necessary. 


3 Further on this issue, see Tobi, “Between Tafsir and Sharh’; Polliack, The Karaite Tradition, 
77-90; idem, "Arabic Bible Translations"; idem, "Types of Arabic Bible Translations"; idem, 
"Se'adya Gaon's Concept." 

4 Ben-Shammai, Sa'adya Gaon; Brody, Se'adya Gaon, 9-34; 70-104; Halkin, Saadiah Gaon, 
606a—614a. 

5 Ben-Shammai, Sa'adya Gaon; Brody, Se'adya Gaon, 9-34; 70-104; Halkin, Saadiah Gaon, 
606a—614a. 

On the flowering book culture in this period, see Frenkel, “Literary canon and social elite.” 

7 Ben-Shammai, A Leader's Project, 313; Brody, Se'adya Gaon, 72. 
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As far as we know, Sa'adya translated Isaiah after the Psalms and before 
Esther and Daniel? According to Haggai Ben-Shammai, many of the manu- 
scripts of the self-contained Isaiah translations are Yemenite in origin, while 
the manuscripts which contain his commentary (and sometimes also a con- 
secutive translation appended to it) are mostly attested in the Cairo Genizah 
corpus. In some cases one can prove that a particular Yemenite manuscript of 
Isaiah is the result of later redaction. In the case of the Pentateuch, his tafsir 
clearly deviates from his translation as appended or cited in his commentary, 
and this seems to be the result of Sa‘adya’s own considerations and intentions.? 
It is quite likely that this was his practice regarding Isaiah as well, yet later 
hands may have intervened more casually with his self- contained rendering of 
a prophetic text than with his pentateuchal one. In any event, there are signifi- 
cant differences between the self-contained Isaiah translations and the more 
interpretive ones as attested in the surviving fragments of his commentary. 

The fragments published below are - to the best of our knowledge - the 
only portions of Sa'adya's Judeo-Arabic self-contained translation of Isaiah that 
can be attributed to a known twelfth-century scribe.!? The translations agree, 
in general, with the Isaiah tafsir, as preserved in the Yemenite manuscripts. 
These fragments were copied by Joseph b. Samuel b. Sa‘adya Halevi (active in 
Fustat c. 1181-1209). His father was Samuel b. Sa'adya, who served as a dayyan 
(= judge”) in Maimonides’ court, during a period (c. 1165-1203) almost paral- 
lel to Maimonides' activity in Egypt.! Joseph's activity can be discerned from 
various dated court records that he produced. The earliest dated record is from 
1181, on which he wrote and signed his name, thus enabling us to identify his 
unique hand.’ The latest dated document written by him, found so far, is from 
the month of Tishrei 1520 in the Era of Documents (1209 cE). As mentioned 
above, Joseph was not only a court scribe. As S.D. Goitein already pointed out, 
his name is listed in manuscript fragment ENA 1215 (today: JTS Ms 825448) 
as a member of the court of Abraham Maimonides, the "Head of the Jews" in 


Ratzaby, Isaiah, 7-8*. 
Ben-Shammai, A Leader’s Project, 310. 

10 Ronny Vollandt has published portions of Sa‘adya Gaon's translation of Exodus, attrib- 
uted to a known eleventh-century scribe, Samuel ben Jacob, who was the copyist of the 
Leningrad Codex of the Bible, see Vollandt, "Two fragments." 

11 As proved by 1-5 10J3.1 - a document he wrote and signed his name on: יוסף הלו ביר'‎ 
.שמואל הדיין זצ"ל‎ Another document, a bill of divorce, was produced and signed by him 
during his father's lifetime: CUL 01080 J215: הלוי ביר' שמואל 3 רח'‎ ov. 

12 1-5 

13 T-S NS 323.38. 
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Egypt.!^ This information is supported by a legal query sent to him, which was 
found in the Genizah and was published by Sámuel Kandel,5 where Joseph 
was addressed as "Our master and Rabbi ... Joseph the dayyan." He also signed 
his name in full at the bottom of the responsum. Unfortunately, this fragment 
is now lost and we must defer to Kandel's edition. 

Being a court scribe, Joseph b. Samuel was accustomed to writing, and he 
also served as a book copyist, an occupation that was not uncommon among 
court scribes, as it meant an increase in income.” Thanks to the Friedberg 
Genizah Project Joins tool, we were able to identify dozens of fragments cop- 
ied by him on various subjects. Our interest, however, lies in Sa‘adya’s works 
of biblical interpretation. We were able to identify six fragments written by this 
scribe, all of which are from the Gaon’s translation of the Book of Isaiah (for 
full references, see Manuscript Fragments):!9 


T-S NS 318.72: Isaiah 23:6—24:2; 28:16-29 
ENA 2697.18: Isaiah 30:1-15 

ENA 2697.17: Isaiah 34:11-35:8 

JTS MS L 563 (26): Isaiah 37: 2-16 

T-S Misc. 6.174: Isaiah 37-38; 40 

T-S Ar.46.227: Isaiah, 45:22—46:102° 


14 Goitein, A Mediterranean Society, vol. 2, 514, n. 23. Joseph b. Samuel also wrote a legal 
query sent to Maimonides himself: JTS Ms 8254.10. 

15 Kandel, Genizai kéziratok, 30-32. 

16 Friedman, India Book IV/A, 36-37, n. 102. 

17  Askilled master copyist could earn 4—7 dirhams per day of work, even though this labor 
was considered to be one of the least well paying, see Goitein, A Mediterranean Society, 
vol. 1, 99. 

18 For these fragments, see: http://www.jewishmanuscripts.org/. Responsa: ENA 2445.21 + 
ENA 2984.7; JRL A 698; JRL B 5274; Mosseri 111.121. The latter is published by Glick, Seride 
Teshuvot, 211-19. Glick mistakenly dated this fragment to the end of the thirteenth centu- 
ry. Maimonides’ commentary to the Mishna: alu V.B.55: Bikurim 2-3; AIU V.B.55: Kilayim 
3:5-6; AIU X1.45: Para 2:1, 2:3, 3:9-10; ENA 2711.44: Para 10:4-6; JRL G 38: Kilayim 2:2-5; 
JRL L 126+182 + B 4364: Taharot 4:8-12; T-S 82.111: Eduyot 5-7; T-S Ar18(2).132: Avoda Zara 
2:7-3:1; T-S NS 262.15 + 186.25: Nidah 9:3-10:6. Talmud: T-S F1(2).9; Talmud commentary: 
T-S Ns 186.35: Shabbat 282-298. Rabbinic texts: London, British Library, Or. 5563D.28 - 
this manuscript contains laws of forbidden food. Joseph also wrote a legal query sent to 
Maimonides, to which Maimonides replied in his own hand: JTS Ms 8254.10. 

19 غ1‎ seems that all those fragments were bound together, and we might ask ourselves why 
the scribe copied this particular part of the tafsir. 

20 See Baker and Polliack, Arabic and Judaeo-Arabic Manuscripts, 448. 
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In the first part of this article, we provide a transcription of three fragments 
from Sa'adya's translation of Isaiah penned by Joseph b. Samuel (T-S Ns 318.72 
and ENA 2697.17-18). In the second part, we offer a close reading of three se- 
lected and representative verses in these fragments, and highlight some in- 
terpretive elements unique to Sa'adya's translation of Isaiah. We hope that a 
future opportunity will enable us to take on the editing and translation of all 
the Sa‘adya pieces copied by Joseph b. Samuel, and that the salient examples 
we have provided herein will encourage further study into Sa‘adya’s original 
work, as preserved in the Genizah corpus. 

Before presenting our fragments, mention should be made here of Yehuda 
Ratzaby's Hebrew edition of Sa‘adya’s translation and commentary of Isaiah 
(Kiriat Ono, 1993). Ratzaby collated into the translation (targum) and com- 
mentary sections of his book, various manuscripts and Genizah fragments 
(see pp. 3-148; 149-349 respectively).?! Ratzaby's edition of the translation and 
commentary was based on updating Derenbourg's edition?? with Yemenite 
manuscripts?? and many Genizah fragments.?^ In reconstructing the Gaon's 
adjacent commentary, Ratzaby utilized Genizah materials alone. In most 
cases, the text of our fragments, which were not utilized by Ratzaby, agree with 
that provided in the translation section of his edition. Some of the materials he 
used clearly parallel our fragments, and these include: London, British Library, 
Or. 2598; Oxford, Bodleian Libraries, Heb. D. 39, fol. 19; ENA 3180.11; T-S Ar.26.15, 
55; T-S Ar.22.51; T-S Ar.27.57. This suggests that the Cairo Genizah fragments 
preserve and reflect, in general, the stable text of Sa'adya's self-contained trans- 
lation of Isaiah, as it was read by the scholarly elite of the tenth to the twelfth 
centuries, whose literacy as well as general interest in consuming and collect- 
ing books is a known feature of this era. 


21 The complete translation and fragments of the commentary were published in 
Derenbourg, Oeuvres Completes, vols. 3, 5, 6. For parts of Sa'adyas commentary, see 
Alobaidi, Messiah in Isaiah, 53; Ben-Shammai, "Introduction to Isaiah"; Cohen, Anniversary 
Volume, 107-08; 135-36. Ratzaby's numerous earlier publications of parts of the commen- 
tary were utilized in his edition, see Ratzaby, Isaiah. See also, Tobi, “New Fragments.” 

22  Derenbourg, Oeuvres Completes, vols. 3, 5, 6. 

23 Among these: New York, Bet ha-midrash le-rabanim, L239, London, 138, Manchester- 
Gaster, 673, Oxford, Bodleian Libraries, 182 (Poc. 32). For more on these manuscripts, see 
Ratzaby, Isaiah, 13*. 

24 For the full list, see Ratzaby, Isaiah, 374-77. 
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T-S NS 318.72 
Isaiah 23:6--24:22; 28:16-29 
Page1 


Side A 

והל[. ]לו עלין..] יאן...] אלגזאיה n.n[..]‏ יקולון 
ואקריה גזלה הל כאנת הדה להם עזרה מן 

אלזמן אלקדם [... ]דיכם ארגלכם בן...]דן..] 

לה pow‏ פיה מי יעץ2 ואדא [...] מן ]...[ 

דלך [.]עלי m‏ אלמטפרה אלתי תגארהא רוסן...] 
[...]א[... ]לא אלארץ ייי עבאות?? 

[...]א באן [...]ב אלגיוש קדרה ליבדל אקתדאר 
[... |סראתהא nin»‏ כל אגלאיהא עברי25 

וקאל אעברי בלדך בכלי גמא בסרעה פאנה 

10 יא גמע אלבחר לא מנטקה בעד תתקלדיהא29 

د ידו% אד מד יד[ה] עלי אלבחר ארגז ממאלכה 

2 ואמר אללה פי בלד כנעאן לינפד אעזהא 

a3‏ ויאמר* וקאל לא תעודין בעד אן תע[ז]פין 

4 יא מגשומה יא גמע צידא קומ[י] א[עברי] אלי 

5 קברס ותם o [N]V‏ תס[ת]ר[יחין] 220 ותעזו 
6 באן הודא בלד אלכסדנ[יי][%3 אתאה [הד]א אלקום 
i7‏ אלדין לם ددر ond‏ הנה אלאשור פג[ע]לוהא 


© HON OU AUN ₪ 


B Side 
מפאזהת ואקאמו צנא[המא ועד]ו דיאראתהא‎ 1 
וגעל[ו]הא ואקעה הילילו% ולולו יא אהל‎ 2 


25 The blue Hebrew letters, such as 9, represent letters that are incomplete or barely legible. 
26 Isaiah 238. 

27 Isaiah 23:9. 

28 Isaiah 23:10. 

29 This appears in Sa'adya's commentary as: .תתקלדינהא‎ Ratzaby, Isaiah, 281. 
30 [Isaiah 23:11. 

31 Isaiah 23:12. 

32 Isaiah 2343. 

33  Ratzaby Isaiah, 47: 0 .אלכסדא‎ 

34  Ratzaby Isaiah, .הם:47‎ 

35 Isaiah 23:14. 
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]10[ אל[בחר] אד נהב בלד [עזכ]ם והיה36 
[ואדא] כ[אן דל]ך אלוקת תכרב [צור] סבעין סנה 
[כ]עמר אחד אלמלוך בעד סבעין3 סנה [יכו]ן להא 
עודה באמראה סואקה קד נ[סי]ת [קחי כנור]38 
פתחמל אלעוד ותטוף קריתהא 39an[1]‏ [אללחן] 
ותכתר מן אלגנא לכי תדכר והיה?* ובע[ד] 
“pyro‏ סנה ידכר אללה אהל ?4 וירדהם אלי 
מתגרהם וימידון גמיע ממאלך אלארץ אלדין 
קבאלה בלדהם והיה%* n» on‏ מתגרהם 

ואר[. ]אחהם קדס לרב אלגיוש לא pan‏ ולא תיתק 
אלא nan‏ ללמקימין כִי ידי אללה יאכלון מנהא 
וישבען... ו]ין..|טון גטאא גסימא הנה ^^ אן 
אללה סיב[...] הדא אלבלד [.]בלקה ויגיר nni‏ 
ויבדר א[... ]ה והי[ה] Says‏ ויתסאוי אלעאמי 
ואלכאצי [... ]כד ומולאה אלאמה וסידתהא 


Page 2 


Side A 


1 


cU» ₪ نا‎ 


האנא* DORN‏ 5^ ציון חגר* ONIN‏ פי זאויה 
עזיזה פי איואן מבני חית יכון אלמומן לא 

yao‏ אליה ושמתי* ואציר אלחכם כאלתר 
קייאסא?* ואלעדל באלשאקול NINI‏ פיגרף 
אלברד در 5037258 וסתרה יגרה אלמא Sigs)‏ 


36 Isaiah 2315. 

37  Ratzaby Isaiah, 47: V. 

38 Isaiah. 23:16. 

39  Ratzaby Isaiah, 47: TNAM. 

40 Isaiah 23:17. 

41 Ratzaby, Isaiah, 47: y. 

42 Here ends Ratzaby's version. 

43 Isaiah 2348. 

44 Isaiah 24:1. 

45 Isaiah 24:2. 

46 Isaiah. 24:16. 

47  Ratzaby, Isaiah, 57:930 הו‎ NAN. 
48 Isaiah 24:17. 

.קאיסא :57  Ratzaby, Isaiah,‏ وه 

50 Ratzaby, Isaiah, 57: מן אלכדב‎ N12D. 
51 Isaiah 24:18. 


ASHUR, NIR AND ۴ 


6 פידהץ עהדכם אלדי מע אלמות ומיתאקכם 

7 אלדי מע אלתרי לא nam‏ פאלסוט אלגארי?ל אדא 
8 ימר ددم תצירו לה דוסא מדי עברו53 

9 פיאול חין מן מרורה יאכדכם nn‏ ימר בכם 

סו יומא OP TYI‏ נהארא ולילא פיכון אלתזעזע 

n‏ אלמחץ למפהמי אלאכבאר בדלך ده קער54 

2 פאן קד קצר אלבסאט מן אלאסתרכא ואלסתר 
13 קד צאק صر אלאגתמאע כי כהר% אלאן במא 

4 כאן פי גבל mj» mas‏ בהם אללה 59822 כאן 
5 פיעמק גבעון ירגזהם Dni yu"‏ צנאיעא57 

6 מגאנבה עאדתה ויעמל 58021 אעמאלא גריבה 
17 מן אעמאלה Sy‏ ואלאן SINOD‏ תתדאהו 


Side B 

כילא תשתד אדאבכם פאני סמעת מן 

ענד אללה רב אלגיוש פנאא ובתרא לגמיע 

אהל הדא אלבלד האזינו ושמעוה% בל 

אנצתו ואסמעו צותי ואצגו פאסמעו% מקאלתי 
הכל היום% אבל אלנהאר יחרת אלחר]ן... ]65 
ליזרע יפתח רוצתה ויכרבהא הלא 6698 

אלא אנה לא בד מן TR‏ יסוי וגההא ויבדר פיהא 
מן אלקזח ואלכמון ויציר אלחנטה עזלא ואלשעיר 


HN DOn AUO DN ₪ 


Ratzaby, Isaiah, 57: .אלגאר‎ 

Isaiah 24:19. 

Isaiah 24:20. 

Isaiah 24:21. 

Ratzaby, Isaiah, 57: .ובמא‎ 

Ratzaby, Isaiah, 57: .צניעאה‎ For an alif for ta marbüta in Judeo-Arabic, see Blau, Grammar, 
44. Another example in line 16, n. 56. 

Ratzaby, Isaiah, 57: 2 

Ratzaby, Isaiah, 57: .אעמאלה‎ 

Isaiah 24:22. 

Ratzaby, Isaiah, 57: .לא‎ 

Isaiah 28:23. 

Ratzaby, Isaiah, 58: .ואסמעו‎ 

Isaiah 28:24. 

Ratzaby, Isaiah, 58: .אלמאלח‎ 

Isaiah 28:25. 

Ratzaby, Isaiah, 58: jN .לא בד‎ 

Ratzaby, Isaiah, 58: .אלקצח‎ For this pronunciation, see Blau, Dictionary, 547 ,N¥p. Blau 
suggests that this form is a late version influenced by the Hebrew, since Ratzaby, Isaiah, 
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52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 


58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
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و עלאמאת ואלכרסנה פי תכום "699 

סו במא אדבה IT‏ אלסירה ודלה רבה כי לא בחרו79% 
ג ומן אלחבוב מא לא ONT‏ באלגרגר ולא ידאר 

2 עליה לולב אלעגל onn‏ אלקזח!? ואלכמון בל 

13 יכבטאן בעצא או בקציב?? לחם יודק73 

4 ואלבר ועלי אנה ידקה פאנה ליס אלי אלגאיה 

15 ידוסה בל יהים לולב עגלה*' ומרכבה פלא 

6 תדקה גם 75۳۸۲ nm‏ אלמקאלה מן Tp‏ 

17 רב אלגיוש כרגת ממא pa‏ אלחכמה וכתר 


ENA 2697.18 
Isaiah 30: 1-15 


Side A 

לקבל אן יזידו TERRY‏ עלי כטאיהם החלכים?7 
אלמאציין? לינזלו אלי מצר ולם 797907 ען אמרי 
וליעתזון59 בעז פרעון ויסתכנון פי טל ayn‏ 

והיה 9855 סיכן?5 לכם עז פרעון ددم וכן 

טל מצר כזיא כי היו N22‏ כאן פי צאן מצר 
אלריסאהם*% ורסלהם אלדין יבלגון אלי בהנסא85 


یم N‏ ₪ = ש ₪ 


58, mentions an alternate rendering in Ms New York, Bet ha-midrash le-rabanim, L239: 
אלקזח‎ that is closer to the Arabic cognate. For the Arabic form, see Lane, Arabic English 
Lexicon, s.v. qizh, 2520. 

69 Isaiah 28:26. 

70 Isaiah 28:27. 

71  Ratzaby Isaiah, 58: .אלקצח‎ 

72  Ratzaby Isaiah, 58: .קציב‎ 

73 Isaiah 28:28. 

74 2 Ratzaby Isaiah, 58: .אלעגלה‎ 

75 Isaiah 28:29. 

76  Ratzaby, Isaiah, 58: .באטיא‎ 

77 Isaiah 30:2. 

78  Ratzaby, Isaiah, 61: .אלמאציון‎ 

79  Ratzaby, Isaiah, 61: RD”. 

80 Ratzaby, Isaiah, 61: .ליעתזו‎ 

81 Isaiah 30:3. 

82 Ratzaby, Isaiah, .סיכון:61‎ 

83 Isaiah 30:4. 

84  Ratzaby, Isaiah, 61: צען האל רויסאהם‎ ^B. 

85 Ratzaby, Isaiah, 61: .יבלגון בהנסא‎ 
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כל הבאיש*% באזא מא עצוני לחאל קום Nb‏ 
ינפעונהם אד nn‏ לא לעון ולא לנפע בל ללכי[בה] 
ועאר איצא 87802 [א]ד תחמל אלדואב ود 
צחאריהם ופי ארץ ציקה שדידה יאתי אלשביה 
באללבן ואללית מנהם ואלממתל באלאפעי 
ואלמחרק אלטאיר* פיחמלון עלי [טהו]ר אלגחאש 
אתאתהם [וע]לי סנאם אלאבל [כ]זאינהם אלי DIP‏ 
לא ינפעונהם ומעריםלל [ואלמצ]ריו[ן [xan‏ 

ומחאל יעאונוהם 75751 א[ס]מית[הם אן אלמקאם] 
ענדהם לפתנה!? עתה?? אלאן אמ[ץ אכתבהא] 
[עלי לוח ענדהם וארסמהא] פי כת[אב] 


Side B 


© ON DOA A u N m 


بم 
© 


[nan]‏ אלי גיל אלאכיר אלי אלדהר ואלאבד כי עם מרי93 
[אנ]הם שעב מכאלף ובנון גאחדון 9n‏ לם 

[ישו] קבול תוראה% [אל]לה אשר 6R‏ אלדין 

158p‏ 7? ללנאטרין לא תנטרו לנא ולדוי אל[ו]חי 

לא תאתונא בוחי צו[א]ב כלמונא באללין [ובוחי] 

די סכריה ]8 99 ז]ולו מן אלס[ביל ומילונא] 

ען אלטריק וע[טלו]. מן תגא[הנא דכר קדוס] 

אסראיל 9129? ל[ דלך קאל] קדוס אסראיל 

[ל]אגל מא זהדתם בהדה [אלאמר] וותקתם 

באלגשם ואלרואג ותוכלתם ‏ עליהמא 100155[ 


86 Isaiah 30:5. 

87 Isaiah 30:6. 

88 Ratzaby, Isaiah, 61: .אלטיאר‎ 
89 Isaiah 30:7. 

9o  Ratzaby, Isaiah, 61: Tom. 
91 Ratzaby, Isaiah, 61: .פתנה‎ 
92 Isaiah 30:8. 

93 Isaiah 30:9. 

94  Ratzaby, Isaiah, 62: 33. 
95  Ratzaby Isaiah, 62: rmn. 
96 Isaiah 30:0. 

97  Ratzaby, Isaiah, "קאלו":62‎ 
98 Isaiah 30:1. 

99 Isaiah 30:12. 

100 [Isaiah 30:13. 
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לדאך!?! n»‏ 025 הדא אלדנב כתלמה mns‏ 
ואקעה מ[ן] סור מניע אלתי [בגתה או] גפלה 


3 יאתי כסרהא [ו]ש[ב]רה?9! [בתכסר]כם כ[כסר] 

4 |טרף פ]כ[אר מ]דקוק בגי[ר שפ]קה ולא יוגד 

كد [פי דקיקה] כז[פה] נאפעה [לי]חתא ב[ה]א נאר מן 

6 [מוקד או י]נזק בהא מא מן גאביה ود 10395 

جد [לאן כדי קאל אללה] אלרב [קדוס אסראיל בתובה וראחה] 

ENA 2697.17 

Isaiah 34:11-35:8 

SideA 

ג ואל[...]קטע אלשואהין ואלגראביב יסכנוהא 

2 פי. מן[... ]הא אלממדוד עליהא כאלתר ת ... א 

3 באלוא ומ[ן] כזהא חגארה בזויה חריה ל.. 

4 פין..]א מן אחרארהא אחד פכיף מן RYT‏ ל... 

5 [.]מנך וגמיע ריסאהא nv‏ כלוא ועלתה1% 

6 ו[ת]נבת דיארהא אלסנאריה ויציר אלקריץ ולן...] 

7 פיחצונהא ומע TNT‏ יאויהא אלעראבד )1059997 

8 אל[.]םופגשו?!יפאגי פיהא אלצדא בניאוא 

NOON TRIM [.]צא‎ RAVI ואלענזז אלבריה‎ 9 

10 אלגילאן tind‏ ראחה.. מה והנאך תעשש 

n‏ אלהנאפד ותלד ות.קם [..]ת אלביץ ותחטנהם 

i2‏ פי טלהא והנאך ינחשר אלח[...] בעץ [...]ץ 

و דרשו"' אטלבו הדה אלן.]נואע פי כתן[... ]ה 

4 ואק[ ]הא פאן ואחדה מנהם לא תען....]פתק[.] 

5 בעצהם בעצא אד הו ב[...]ול אמר בן....] 

6 ].[ חשרהן והוא! וכי[.] אלמלך אוקע לן...] 

17 [..] קסן.]הא [....]כחבאל פצארו י[.]ס מן...] 


101 Ratzaby, Isaiah, 62: .לדלך‎ 

102 Isaiah 30:14. 

103 Isaiah 3035. 

104 Isaiah 34:13. 

105  Ratzaby, Isaiah, 72: .וירעאהא‎ Compare with Sa‘adya’s translation of Isaiah 35:2, 10. 
106 Isaiah 34:14. 

107 Isaiah 34:16. 

108 [Isaiah 34:17. 
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Side B 


© ON aon PW N بر‎ 


10 


אלי אלדהר ויסכנונהא אלי גיל ואגיאל ישושם מדבך1094 
יסר בראדי אלקום ומפאוזהם ותגדל בואדיהם 
ותפרע ריחאנא כאלגרגס פרוח OF‏ 

ויזדאד בלדהם תפרעא מן אלסרור ואלדנין א[ל]א 
עטיא DID‏ אלבנאן ובהא אלכרמל ואלסהל 

אולאיך ירון DID‏ אללה בקארבנא gr‏ פאשהדו 
אלידין אלמסתרכיה ואידו אלרכבתין אלעאתרה 
אמרו! וקולו לבלידי אלקלוב אשתרו לא 

תכאפו אן רבכם כאלא סיאתי כנקמה עלי אעדאכם 
בדאך יאתיכם בתואב אללה ויגיתכם 113 pan‏ 
וחיניד Wy pain‏ אלן... ] ותנפתח אדאן אלצם 
[...]ניד יטפר אלזמן כאלאיל ותרן לסאן 

אללה [... אדא תפגר אלמא פי אלבר ואלאודיה ود 
אלאן... ו]היה השרב'! יציר מכאן אלסרב?!! אגאמא 
[...י]נאבע מא ופי NINN‏ אלערבד מרבץ 

]...[ ודואת אלחשיש קצבא וברדיא והיה ש[ם]116 
[ו]יציר הנאך מחאג וטן...] ותסמא טר]ן... ]אלח[.] 


Exegetical Importance 


498 


Sa'adya's commentary on Isaiah is diverse and less monographic than his com- 
mentaries on Psalms and Daniel; in other words, it does not have a binding 
historical, thematic or didactic framework, and so enables him to comment 


more freely on verses which trigger his particular interest.” Sa'adya entitled 


his work on Isaiah — as he did all his commentaries — with a thematic name, 
which highlights its main subject or purpose in his eyes, in this case: "The Book 
of Perfecting Obedience to God. The epitaph concurs with Sa‘adya’s view of 


Isaiah 35:1. 
Isaiah 35:2. 
Isaiah 35:3. 
Isaiah 35:4. 
Isaiah 35:5. 
Isaiah 35:7. 


Ratzaby, Isaiah, 73: .סראב‎ 


Isaiah 35:8. 


Schlossberg, "Exegetical Purpose,” 5-8. 
.כתאב אסתצלאח אלעבאד לאלטאעה‎ Ben-Shammai, A Leaders Project, 142—44, mentions 
that Sa‘adya’s use of these terms is consistent with that of the political thinker Abi Zeid 


109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
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prophecy as an educative mission, whose function is essentially similar to that 
of the commandments in the Pentateuch, and whose predicative dimension 
is limited to the historical horizon of the prophets themselves. This approach 
seems to have been fueled by his anti-Karaite polemic, since the Karaite move- 
ment emphasized the messianic aspects of biblical prophecy and considered 
itself — especially during the early period of its crystallization — as the fulfill- 
ment of prophetic visions concerning the people's return to Jerusalem at the 
end of times. In his introduction to his commentary on Isaiah, Sa‘adya em- 
phasizes that both the promises of reward and the threats of punishment are 
not intended as future oracles, since prophecy is meant to convince and edu- 
cate rather than predict. By noting the various rhetorical means and modes in- 
herent to various prophetic styles in Isaiah (and prophecy in general), Sa'adya 
obscures the predictive content of many of them, dismissing it as rhetorical 
dress.!20 

The translation of the following three verses from the text penned by our 
identifiable notable scribe, Joseph b. Samuel, demonstrates how Sa‘adya thick- 
ens the rhetorical devices in his Arabic translation of Isaiah so that it concurs 
with his didactic approach to the book. His purpose is to accentuate and even 
play up the rhetorical devices in the biblical verses, so that the words of the 
prophet appear more cohesive and convincing, even when they are not strictly 
so in the Hebrew text. His poetic approach to the Book of Isaiah, as charted out 
in his introduction to the book, is thus corroborated by his actual choices in 
translation, and so we see the connection he tried to forge between the Arabic 
translated text and his wider interpretation of the Book of Isaiah. 


Example 1: Isaiah 30:6 
Masoretic text: 


ninga NUD‏ بيد my PR?‏ וְצוּקָה לָבִיא W)‏ מֵהֶם TW) AVES‏ מְעוֹפַף w^‏ برد 
AND‏ עַירים onn‏ וְעַל n1‏ גּמַלִים onis‏ על עם לא יועילוּ: 


al-Balahi. As in other cases, 58 80178 phrased his own unique understanding of prophecy 
using common philosophical terms. 

119 See further Erder, "The Mourners of Zion"; Frank, "Karaite Commentaries.” 

120 Ben-Shammai, A Leaders Project, 145. See also, Wechsler, Book of Conviviality, 3-4 n. 4. For 
the Karaite stance on prophetic rhetoric, see Polliack and Schlossberg, “Historical-Literary.” 
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For Sa'adya's Judeo-Arabic translation (see above transcription of ENA 2697.18, 
Side A, lines 9-14). English translation (of Sa‘adya’s Judeo-Arabic text): 


When the beasts will carry in their deserts and in a land of fierce dire 
strait(s), will come of them he who is comparable to a young and old 
lion and he who is likened to an adder and the burnished!” birds;?? And 
they will carry on the back of foals (all) their furniture'?^ and on the hump 
of camels their stately treasures, to a people that shall not profit them 


As we mentioned above, Sa'adya prefers a translation which focuses on the 
Arabic target language and text, and so he may add words which are not rep- 
resented in the Hebrew source text, especially particles, for the sake of clarity.!25 
Sa'adya's added elements in his Arabic translation of the above verse (ren- 
dered into English) are emphasized in bold, and clearly lend themselves to the 
clarification of the metaphorical reading of the verse. The snakes, birds and 
lions come to symbolize, through the addition of the Arabic al-mumatil bi 
[= אלממת'ל ב‎ "is comparable to"] in the translated text, the chiefs of the nation 
carrying their riches via real pack animals to Egypt. Isaiah, according to the 
Gaon’s interpretation, is describing a picture of rich caravans, carrying ancient 
Israel's great and powerful men, who have been likened to ferocious animals 
due to their wickedness.!26 These men are probably the same men who were 


121 Blau, Dictionary, s.v. dyqh, 392; Friedman, Dictionary, 756. "Distress" might be more lit- 
eral, but we chose to preserve the common spatial connotation of the root. Lane, Arabic 
English Lexicon, s.v. d-y-q, 1816-15. 

122 Blau, Dictionary, s.v. h-r-q (Iv), ug and Friedman, Dictionary, 313, “gold coated.” Sa‘adya 
tends to render "seraph" (non-angel) thus, see Blau, Dictionary, s.v. haraq, 119. For instance, 
Sa'adya chose not to translate the Hebrew sarapim in this opaque manner in Isaiah 6:2, 
but clearly states there; "angels," Ratzaby, Isaiah, 14. Hence, the imagery in chapter 30 is 
not positive. 

123 Blau, Dictionary, s.v. t-y-r, 415; Friedman, Dictionary, 327. Ratzaby's form is an alternate 
attested there. 

124 Lane, Arabic English Lexicon, s.v. -t-à, 17. 

125  Polliack, "Se'adya Gaon's Concept"; Brody, Se'adya Gaon, 75; Ben-Shammai, A Leaders 
Project, 302. In his commentary on Isaiah 1:2 Sa‘adya notes six different interpretations of 
Deuteronomy 32:1, five of which interpret the earth and sky non-literally through different 
methods, one of which is adding words to the translated text. See also other non-literal 
readings in the Isaiah translation (4:1; 28:5; 3410) noted by Wechsler, Book of Conviviality, 
97-98 n. 32. 

126 Joseph Kaspi voices a similar interpretation about the Egyptians: “... because it (Egypt) is 
an evil land on part of its people, as he makes clear: ‘young and old lion’ (Isa. 30:6) - and 
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appointed without the approval of God, as Sa‘adya further describes in his 
commentary on Isaiah 30:1.127 Moreover, his reading ties Isaiah 30:6 with verse 
16 of the same chapter, in which God punishes those who enjoy a mounted 
flight to Egypt. This interpretation is unusual when compared to the com- 
mon medieval Jewish interpretation, namely, that real snakes and lions will 
assault those who flee to Egypt.!29 

Sa'adya's metaphorical approach is also evident from his surviving transla- 
tion of Psalms, where he at times provides metaphorical reading of certain 
words, by adding a comparative word, or the simile particle ka to the translated 
text or through other subtle alterations.?? A similar reading to the one sug- 
gested above, is his interpretation of the calves in Psalm 68:31 as a metaphor 
for the leaders 01 2 

These metaphorical readings are in line with Sa'adya's understanding of 
metaphor and of the rhetorical nature of Isaiah. At the end of his Arabic intro- 
duction to the Egron, Sa'adya explained that the poetic language of the proph- 
ets is meant to make them more coherent.!?? Sa'adya viewed metaphor as an 
important means of expanding the possible usages and referents of language, 
though he was not enthralled with its esthetic value,!?? a fact reflected in his 
personal poetry,* and also in his poetics.!?5 It is no wonder then that Sa‘adya’s 
translation and commentary of Isaiah 30:6 emphasizes the subject which the 
prophet’s rhetoric is meant to address, via a metaphor as an interpretive aid. 


those are adjectives of evil men, that they are true hypocrites in their (Judah's) matter...” 
Miqra'ot Gedolot - ‘Haketer,’ 202-03. 

127  Ratzaby, Isaiah, 61. 

128 The need for horses and the ability of the leadership to ask for them are hinted in 
Rabshake's mockery, see Isaiah 36:6-8. This is a similar message to the one of Isaiah 30. 

129 See Rashi, Kara, Ibn Ezra and David Qimhi on the verse. Targum Jonathan claims that it is 
the land of said lions and snakes (TIT AN), based on Deuteronomy 8:15. 

130 Cohen, “Metaphor in Psalms,” 50-55; 63-64. 

131 Cohen, “Metaphor in Psalms,’54. 

132 Tobi, “New Wine,” 0. 

133 Tobi, “Theory of Poetry,” 320-22. In addition, note Sa'adya's example taken from Isaiah 23. 

134 Tobi, “New Wine,” 70. Sa‘adya is uninterested in the pleasurable, affecting nature of meta- 
phor and viewed the erotic bent of poetry as negative. He was also aware of several types 
of metaphors. See, Tobi, “Theory of Poetry,’ 335. 

135 Cohen, “Metaphor in Psalms,” 49-50. 
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Example 2: Isaiah 34:13 and 35:7 


One of Sa'adya's foremost considerations was taking the immediate context of 
the biblical verse into account in his translation and commentary. This con- 
sideration was equal in importance to interpreting phrases according to their 
commonly understood linguistic usage. According to 5880785 interpretation 
of Proverbs 30:1, the simple sense of Scripture is always the sense of the wider 
context and not of the individual word.!?? This very same idea is evident in his 
introduction to the commentary on Isaiah:!?8 


And so it is also required that the purpose of every verse (afsuq) will be 
close to the purpose of the whole chapter (sura), which that verse is part 
of, as no single verse was revealed alone, but a whole narrative (qissa) was 
revealed (at once).!89 


Isaiah 34:3 and 35:7 have been recognized in the history of interpretation as 
employing similar imagery in an inverse relationship, showing the destruction 
of Edom as inverse to the salvation of Israel." This connection did not escape 
Sa‘adya’s notice in his commentary:4! 


136 A similar emphasis upon context with regards to the plain sense of the text (ט'אהר)‎ 0 
can be found in al-Tabri's Qur'an commentaries, see Ben-Shammai, A Leader's Project, 301. 
One can also identify in the Qur'an the device referred to as an epic simile or metaphor. 
Such a device ties together the entire scope or concern of an epic. Among these possibly 
extended epic images are images of gardens and roads. Lawson, "Qur'an and Epic,” 71-72. 
We wonder whether Sa'adya leans to such an esthetic (see below), as he is influenced by 
other Quranic concepts — those on narrative in his introduction to his Pentateuch trans- 
lation - but that is a question for another day. 

137 Ben-Shammai, A Leader's Project, 172-73. 

138 Ben-Shammai, A Leader's Project, 150-51. תסמיה עלמאנא‎ "TR אלנסק‎ VDI. See also 
Wechsler, Book of Conviviality, 6—7. 

139 Ratzaby, Isaiah, Judeo-Arabic: 155: ND2NWD אן יכון גרץ' תפסיר כל איה אעני כל אפסוק‎ VM 
אלאפסוק אלואחד לם ינזל‎ INI אלסורה אלתי בעצ'הא הו ד'אך אלאפסוק אד'א‎ TON לגרץ'‎ 
קצה תאמה‎ nor ;מופרדא ואנמא‎ Hebrew translation: 250. 

140 Pope, “Isaiah 34 in Relation,” 237; 242-43. 

141 While Ratzaby understands the statement below as referring to 35:9, we suggest that it is 
not so, since Sa'adya is referring to harmful plants of which there are none mentioned in 
chapter 35. 
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[A]gainst what he said about the houses and palaces of the people, that 
harmful and corrupting animals and plants shall live and dwell in them, 
he said about the land of the believers, that there shall live in it delighting 
animals and things....142 


The connections between the imagery of chapters 34 and 35 are made evident 
in Sa‘adya’s translation text too. He not only relates them thematically, yet forg- 
es, through the translation, an actual literal link, between them, as follows:!^^ 


Masoretic text: 


TL DAN mp nm 2323 nin סירים קמוש‎ PRIR AN} (ישעיהו לד, יג)‎ 
zur nii» 

ng» WYN nx cun nya OD לְמַבּוּעֵי‎ fisv (ישעיהו לה, ז) וְהָיָה مفاجد לאַגם‎ 
NDA 


For Sa'adya's Judeo-Arabic translation (see above transcription of ENA 2697.17. 
Side A, lines 6-8; Side B, lines 14-16). English translation (of Sa‘adya’s Judeo- 
Arabic text): 


142 This could be any people, and hence probably not Israel but Edom. The Mishnah of 
Rabbi Eliezer 19, also understands verse 13 and chapter 34 as pertaining to the fate of 
Rome and not Edom: “... a [piece] of evidence for that — from the future occurrences, 
from what he [God] intends to do to the great metropolis of Rome. [From that] we were 
taught, that so he [also] did to Egypt, as it is said: ‘... It shall be the haunt of jackals [Isaiah 
3413] ... Wildcats shall meet with hyenas [Isaiah. 34:14] ... There shall the owl nest [Isaiah 
3415]:” See Enlow (ed.), Mishnah of Rabbi Eliezer, 348. 

143  Ratzaby, Isaiah, Judeo-Arabic: 197; Hebrew translation: 303. This unit is the introduction 
to the translation of 35:4-10, and so it represents its thematic gist, according to Sa‘adya 
himself. 

144 David Qimhi on 353 generally links the joy of Israel with the destruction of Edom: *... be- 
cause, when this (Edom) shall be destroyed, that (Israel) shall become settled ..." Joseph 
Kara and R. Eliezer of Beaugency (more detailed), demonstrate how Isaiah 35 is the happy 
undoing of the prophecies in Isaiah 33 and 32, but not 34. Rashi, on the other hand, does 
see a connection between the phrasings of 3413 and 35:7, at least: “... [a court, that is a 
place of a ruin, as it is written above ‘an abode for ostriches’ (Isa. 34:13), will turn into reed 
and papyrus plants, (due) to the many springs],” Miqra'ot Gedolot - ‘Haketer,’ 230-31. 
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[34:13]: And her houses!*5 will germinate thorns and nettles!^? and ... 
will [be] put’ in her fortresses,’ and with that [one], red serpents? 
shall shelter [in] her and the [ostrich?]*! will 06116052 in her. 

[35:7]: The [midday] mirage!5? will turn to a lake ... springs of water and 
in the shelter of the red serpent [will be] a [sheep] pen!* ... and [in] the 
places of grass [will be] reeds and papyrus [plants]. 


504 


While in the first part of 34:13, Sa‘adya chose to translate certain words in ways 


that slightly deviate from the Hebrew original, such as “houses” (diyar [ENA 
2697.17 line 6] and not “palaces” (armónót), the expression tannim in the latter 
parts of 34:13 and 35:7 is translated the same (al-‘irbid/al-‘irbad [ENA 2697.17 
line 7]- red snake/s) which is in accordance with the biblical source text, and 


Translated thus in Blau, Dictionary, s.v. sanariyah, 313. 

Blau, Dictionary, s.v. sanarih, 313. Blau is basing his view on Sa'adya's translation. The 
etymological section suggests that the less common s»s influenced this word, see Blau, 
Grammer, 36. 

Blau, Dictionary, s.v. qris, 539. 

Blau, Dictionary, s.v. s-y-r (11), 381. This usage of the root is very characteristic of Sa‘adya. 
Lane, Arabic English Lexicon, s.v. h-s-n, pl. of s.v. hisn, 586-7۰ 

Lane, Arabic English Lexicon, s.v. *-r-b-d, 1995. Another possibility is a male viper. We 
chose to translate it as “red serpent,” since Sa'adya's translation might be wordplay on 
Edom-Red and is actually similar to the Vulagte “draconum” Rabbinic tradition, however, 
identifies this animal as a 117’; a kind of bird that accompanies the ostrich. See Targum 
Jonathan in Miqra'ot Gedolot - ‘Haketer, 228 on the verse as well as Jastrow, Dictionary, s.v. 
yrod (yror), 594. 

Based on Ratzaby, Isaiah, 72: .אלנעאם‎ Only the mim might have survived in the fragment. 
Lane, Arabic English Lexicon, s.v. na 'amh, 3035, singular of the above. See also Lane, Arabic 
English Lexicon, s.v. mahzüm, 734. 

Typical of Sa'adya as, s.v. r-n-n (11), Blau, Dictionary, 262. See also, Lane, Arabic English 
Lexicon, s.v. r-n-w (11, IV), 167. On the other hand, the spelling in the fragment could sim- 
ply be a way to mark the alif or alif maqsüra. Hence, the translation according to Ratzaby 
would be: “pasture upon her (grass) (by themselves).” See Blau, Dictionary, s.v. r-<y, 253; 
Lane, Arabic English Lexicon, s.v. r--à, 1108. 

We follow Lane, Arabic English Lexicon, s.v. s-r-b; s.v. srab = s.v. sr’b, 1342, as s-r-b is unheard 
of in any of the dictionaries and so our scribe must have dropped the alif. 

Also see Sa‘adya’s commentary on the verse, wherein he argued that he added the noun 
“pen,” as he believed that it is hinted at by the Hebrew verb. Ratzaby, Isaiah, 197, 303. 
Abraham ibn Ezra's interpretation removes the similarity between the hay-grass of 34:13 
and 35:7, by understanding it as “court” Not so Joseph Kaspi, who did not seem to be 
aware of Sa'adya's translation: “... there shall grow there grass worthy and ready for des- 
ert birds ... and lo! How we have strayed from the opinions of the previous exegetes...." 
Miqra'ot Gedolot — ‘Haketer,’ 233. 
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thus serves to generate cohesion in a unit larger than a single verse, as sug- 
gested in his introduction. Furthermore, Sa'adya retains the inverse nature of 
these verses, when he chooses to distance himself from certain biblical phrases 
so as to increase clarity in the Arabic text (cf. “mirage” and “red serpent"). In 
this manner, the translation text of these verses reflects the same intertextual 
awareness as does the commentary. 

Sa'adya states in his introduction that the order of the prophecies in Isaiah 
was ordained by God to aid the listener in his education. Thus, threats and 
promises were mixed to better suit human nature, as one kind of rhetoric 
would grow tiresome.!56 Similarly, Sa‘adya links the rhetoric of our two verses 
and chapters as threat turned to promise. 

In conclusion, by presenting the reader with fragments of Saadya's tafsir 
on Isaiah, which can be dated and identified with a particular scribe, we have 
been able to show how this reliable version presents unique renditions which 
highlight the cohesion of Sa‘adya’s exegetical and translational endeavours. We 
hope that a future edition of all of Joseph b. Samuel b. Sa‘adya Halevi's frag- 
ments of the tafsir on Isaiah will further cement how Sa'adya's translation is 
also in service of his poetics. 
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CUL. Cambridge University Library. 
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Yefet ben ‘Eli’s Introduction to His Commentary 
on the Book of Proverbs 


Ilana Sasson 


Foreword 


Karaism was a scriptural Jewish movement that distinguished itself from 
Rabbanite Judaism by rejecting the binding authority of oral tradition (as can- 
onized in Midrash and Talmud), and by embracing the study of the Bible, and 
Bible-related topics.! They expanded the scope of their exploration of Jewish 
law to include the entire Bible. This stood in contrast to rabbinic tradition, 
which considered the Pentateuch alone as a written source from which one 
can derive legal rulings, and turned the oral law, as construed and debated by 
the Sages, into its complimentary sources.? Karaite commentaries follow the 
order of the biblical books in a systematic fashion, and are written in accor- 
dance with the writing conventions of their time. They include methodologi- 
cal introductions, and are often presented in the first person, giving ample 
room to the persona of the author, who addresses the reader in the second per- 
son, adding a personal, intimate aspect to the commentaries. Rina Drory, who 
studied Judeo-Arabic literature in connection to Arabic literature, claims that 
such structural features comply with the conventions of Arabic Qur'an com- 
mentaries and other forms of scientific writing. She therefore saw them as re- 
flecting a new "Arabic Model,’ which characterized certain genres of medieval 
Jewish writings in the Islamicate world. This model, which has much in com- 
mon with modern commentary, was first adopted and disseminated by tenth- 
century Judeo-Arabic commentators such as the Rabbanite Sa‘adya Gaon and 
the Karaites Salmon ben Yeruhim, Yefet ben ‘Eli, and others? Introductions 


1 On the motivations and dynamics of Karaite rejection of the oral tradition on the one hand 
and their intensive concentration on the study of the written tradition, namely the Bible, on 
the other, see among others, Polliack, "Inversion" see also idem, "Literacy" 

2 Amidrashic interpretation of the Book of Proverbs, Midrash Mishle, was compiled between 
the late eighth and the late tenth centuries, see Visotzky, Midrash, 9-10. 

3 Drory, Emergence, 55-128. For the contribution of Karaite literature to Jewish literature in 
the tenth century, see also idem, “Function.” For the complexity of the incorporation of 
the "Arabic Model" into Karaite literature and the role of alternative Rabbanite models in the 
development of the Karaite literary model, see Polliack, “Trends,” 363-69. For more on the 
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are a common feature of their commentaries, which are written in a formal 
Arabic style, in an age of expanding literacy, and with a clear reading audi- 
ence in mind. The introductions reflect a methodological approach and serve 
to present the reader with the reason and purpose of the treatise or exegetical 
writing, the method of writing and the classification and categorization of the 
biblical corpus that is the subject of the commentaries.* Aboubakr Chraibi, 
who studied the genre of introductions in the Islamic period, suggests that the 
structure of these introductions can be traced back to ancient Greek litera- 
ture. He observes that they are organized according to a threefold structure in 
which they all begin with an invocation of praise to God, proceed to a discus- 
sion of the subject matter and end with an invocation (dibaja).5 Robert Brody, 
who studies Judeo-Arabic monographs from the tenth century, adds that the 
invocations mentioned in these introductions were specifically chosen to fit 
the topic of the composition itself. Indeed, not only does Yefet write his intro- 
ductions in accordance with this threefold structure, he also chooses specific 
invocations and divine attributes, which fit the specific topic of his composi- 
tion. In his introduction to the Book of Proverbs he ends his invocations with 


Karaite style of writing see, among others, Goldstein, "Composition"; idem, Exegesis, 17-118; 
Wechsler, Esther, 13-90; Robinson, Asceticism, 77-108; and Zawanowska, Genesis, 12-17, 
59-90. 

Zawanowska, Genesis, 102, 105. 

5 Chraibi shows that this structure is commonly found in secular administrative epistolary 
writings used in the courts of the caliphs. Furthermore, it is also found in Greek adminis- 
trative writings as well as epistolary documents traced back to the Pharaonic period. With 
regard to the discussion of the subject matter, Chraibi suggests that it was also fashioned after 
the Greek model. He shows that most introductions include the discussion of topics such as 
the title, the content of the composition, its purpose and use, theoretic arguments pertaining 
to the topic of the composition, methodology and organization. This arrangement, he says, is 
borrowed from Greek literature. We have seen that many of these topics are also addressed in 
both Yefet and Sa‘adya Gaon's introductions; Chraibi, “L'émergence,” 89-93, 97. For a discus- 
sion on introductions in Arabic literature, see Freimark, "Mukaddima," 495-96. See also Riad, 
Preface. 

6 Brody maintains that these early monographs, which were written in Judeo-Arabic, adhered 
to the "Arabic Model.” They were arranged methodologically and written by one author in 
contrast to earlier rabbinic literature, which often amounted to collective compositions. The 
authors of the new monographs titled their compositions themselves and prefaced them, 
unlike previous works, which were titled by the users and had no introductions, see Brody, 
Readings, 147-49. 
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the attribute wahib al-hikma (“the One who bestows wisdom"),? thus empha- 
sizing wisdom, the central theme in the book.? 

In his commentary on Proverbs 18:13, Yefet discusses the art of rhetoric, 
saying that proper speech must follow a structure: it must include an intro- 
duction and an ending, "for discourse has a structure recognizable by people 
including an introduction and epilogues."? In general, Yefet prefaced each of 
his commentaries on the Bible with an introduction. The content matter of his 
introduction is often divided into two parts: the first precedes his commentary, 
while the second flows into his actual systematic commentary on the first unit 
(pisqah) of the book.!? The reason for this lies in the assumption that Scripture 


7 I use parenthesis for English translation of terms and phrases and for biblical citations in 


this article. 
8 It is important to note that Sa‘adya’s approach to the Book of Proverbs, as reflected in his 


introduction, is different from that of Yefet. While Yefet sees the Book of Proverbs as the 
best source, second only to the Pentateuch, for knowledge of divine law and proper con- 
duct, Sa‘adya views it as a guide for the pursuit of knowledge, as is evident from the title to 
his commentary, Kitab Talab al-hikma. Sa‘adya, like Yefet, divides the content of the book 
into various categories, however Sa‘adya’s categories are different, as they reflect his own 
approach to the text. For a detailed comparison of Yefet and Sa‘adya’s introductions to the 
Book of Proverbs, see Sasson, “Saadiah,” 161-64. 

9 For the original text, see Sasson, Proverbs, 349. While it is clear from this statement that 
Yefet was familiar with the art of rhetoric of his time, he does not provide a detailed dis- 
cussion on this topic. It is worth mentioning, in comparison, Sa‘adya’s commentary on 
Proverbs 25:11 in which he brings forth ten guidelines concerning rhetoric, verbal and 
written expressions. Three of these guidelines deal with written compositions, three 
others deal with oral presentations, two others deal with organization of material, and 
the last two deal with the art of the debate. The last two guidelines include a method- 
ological instruction on how to support one's own arguments during a debate, and how 
to refute someone else's arguments methodologically. More specifically, with regard to 
introductions, Sa'adya says illa an mimma ya'umm kull kitab muhtar an yakün sadruhu 
muwddihan an garadihi, wa-in amkana an tuqaddama jumal minhu aw kulluha fi sadrihi 
fa-hwwa anzam wa-atqan (“It is recommended for each book to include an introduction 
that explains its purpose, and when the introduction includes some or all of its principles 
itis even better arranged"; Sa‘adya, Mishle, 198—202; see also Schlossberg, “Studies,” 62; and 
the discussion in Sasson, “Saadia,” 161-62. On the approach of Ibn Nuh and Abi al-Faraj 
Harun to introductions and conclusions as reflected in the Talhis, see Goldstein, Exegesis, 
95-100). 

10 A pisqah, also known as a parsiyyah, is a small unit of the biblical text, typically larger 
than a verse and smaller than a chapter. The division of the MT into pisqãôt preceded 
its division to verses and chapters, and it is attributed to the early Masoretes. About the 
Masoretic tradition of dividing the text, see, among others, Ginsburg, Massoretico, 9—24; 
Perrot, “Petuhot,” 50—91; Yeivin, Mavo, 34-35; Tov, Criticism, 50-53; and Dotan, *Masorah," 
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follows principles of proper composition, which inevitably, in Yefet's mind, in- 
clude an introduction. He therefore assumes that the first portion of the bibli- 
cal book is an introduction composed by the biblical author. In some cases he 
attributes this quality to another section even when it does not appear at the 
very beginning of the biblical book.” 

In the introduction to his commentary on Genesis, for instance, Yefet pres- 
ents two goals.” His first goal is to translate the words of the book in a literal 
fashion, and the second, to provide an "explanation of its meanings according 
to what its words require" (wa-tahlis ma‘anthi bi-hasab ma tujibuhu alfazuhu). 
In other words, Yefet's first goal is to provide an accurate translation, and his 
second goal is to provide a sound commentary. Yefet keeps these goals in mind 
when he plunges into his commentary on Proverbs saying, "Now we shall begin 
(to write) a concise explanation [Sarh] of the words of each verse and their 
interpretation.’ 

In this article I will discuss and present Yefet's introduction to his transla- 
tion and commentary on the Book of Proverbs. Yefet begins the first part of his 
introduction by invoking divine attributes in the spirit of Mu'tazilite dogma. 
The last of which is “the One who bestows wisdom" (wahib al-hikma). This attri- 
bute serves as a transition into the main discussion found in the introduction. 
Wisdom, a major topic in the Book of Proverbs, is what distinguishes people 
from animals, he says. Yefet discusses the two means by which knowledge can 
be obtained, namely reason (‘aq/) and revelation (sam). Knowledge obtained 
by reason is termed 'agliyyat and knowledge obtained through revelation is 
termed sam ‘yyat.® Both types of knowledge stem from God, he says, and none 


E 


607. For a detailed discussion of the division into pisqa'ót as reflected in Yefet's work and 
in its copies, see Sasson, "Masorah." 

11 About the relationship between the exegete's introduction and the beginning of the bibli- 
cal book, see Drory, Emergence, 11618. For a thorough discussion of Yefet's introductions, 
especially his introduction to the Book of Psalms, see Simon, Approaches, 67-95. 

12 This introduction can be found in Ben-Shammai et al., Manuscripts, 27—28; see also Ben- 
Shammai, “Doctrines,” 63-67; and Polliack, Tradition, 41, 293. 

13 For the original text, see Sasson, Proverbs, 185. 

14 For a discussion of the influence of the Mu'tazila as reflected in Yefet's list of divine 
attributes, see Sasson, Proverbs, 85-88. See also Wechsler, Esther, 40-47 and Erder, 
“Mu tazilism.” On the Mu'tazilites, see Gimaret, "Mu'tazila," 787-89. 

15 Just like human knowledge so too the commandments were divided into rational and 
revealed commandments. The origin of this division is found in the doctrines of the 
Muttazila, but it was adopted by Jewish theologians such as Sa‘adya and Yefet. The ra- 
tional commandments are the ones that the intellect accepts and there is no need for 
prophetic revelation in order to understand their logic. Revealed commandments, those 
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of them can be acquired all at once, but rather they take time to master. He 
discusses the different channels through which one obtains these two types of 
knowledge. While the first may be obtained through independent observation 
or through the experience of others, the second is given only through divine 
revelation. While the first is available to all people of sound faculties, the sec- 
ond is revealed to chosen messengers who then teach other people through di- 
vine signs and miracles. Just as the ‘aqliyyat can be easily obtained by studying 
the books of the learned who toiled in their pursuit, so too the sam ‘yyat can be 
obtained by studying the books of the learned. The books of the Prophets" are 
the best source for such knowledge, says Yefet, as they are free from errors and 
mistakes. The best source for learning divine law and proper conduct (Sara’i‘ 
Allah, al-'ilm wa-L-adab) other than the Pentateuch, he concludes, is the Book 
of Proverbs because of its conciseness and accuracy. In addition, he points to 
the superiority of the Book of Proverbs for studying the Law in comparison 
with the other Solomonic books, Song of Songs and Ecclesiastes. This part of 
the introduction is sealed by an exhortation to embark on the task at hand fol- 
lowed by an appeal to God for guidance and success." 

In the second part of his introduction, which is included in his commentary 
on Proverbs 1:1-7, Yefet deals specifically with the classification of the content 
of the Book of Proverbs. He divides the book into five sections according to 
incipits that introduce them. Three segments, he notes, begin with mislê (“the 
proverbs of”) and two segments begin with dibré (“the words of”). He then 
lists eleven different categories, which represent the different topics discussed 
in the Book of Proverbs. In identifying these categories he takes his clues from 
the text (Proverbs 1:2—7), using key words in the text itself as titles of these cat- 
egories. Thus, the list includes hokmah (“wisdom”), másar (“discipline”), binah 
("sagacity"), másar haskel (“intellectual discipline"), ‘ormah (“cleverness”), 
da'at ("knowledge"), mazimmah ("scheme"), leqah (“inference”), masal (“par- 
able"), hídót (“riddles”), and yir'at YWY ("fear of the Lord"). After he explains 
these different categories, he discusses the last item, fear of the Lord, in light 


that are given through a prophetic revelation, may not necessarily line up with logic and 
intuition, and there is a need for a religious leader who is authorized to teach them to the 
adherents. See Gardet, “Akliyyat.” See also, Tritton, Materials, 134. 

16 Yefet views Solomon as a prophet, see his commentary on Proverbs 1:1 below. 

17 For further discussions on the sources of knowledge and the limitations of the human 
mind according to the theologies of Yefet and al-Qirqisani, see Ben-Shammai, “Doctrines,” 
50-11 and 56-58 for a discussion of Yefet's introduction to the Book of Proverbs. Cf. also 
Simon, Approaches, 67-95. 

18 These sections begin in Proverbs 13; 10:1 and 25:1. 

19 These sections begin in Proverbs 30:1 and 31:1. 
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of the concept of knowledge. Also included in this section is an oblique warn- 
ing against the study of secular (external) sciences. Classification is one of the 
characteristics of biblical commentaries fashioned after the "Arabic Model." 
Just as the commentator is mindful of the systematization within his own writ- 
ing, he also dedicates a discussion to the systematization of the biblical text 
itself.?0 


Yefet's Introduction to the Book of Proverbs 


שרח 350 משלי שלמה מן כלאם אלשיך 
אלעאלם אלפאצל אבו עלי אלבצרי תנצב"ה 
ows‏ יוי אל עולם Tram‏ שמו2 


תבארך אללה אלקדים אלואחד אלחי אלקאדר אלחכים אלעזיז ואהב אלחכמה לנוע 
אלאנסאן פשרף בהא עלי גירה מן אלחיואן כקול אלחכים 1955 מִבַּהָמות יעה ואשאר 
בדלך אלי אלעקל אלדי כצה בה דון גירה ומע דלך פקד אכסבה מעארף וחכמה הי אדאב 
והי איצא מתפרעה גדא וליס מנהא שי לחיואן אבר. תם אן אלבאלק תע' עלמהם חכמה 
אברי והי אלמערופה מן טריק אלסמע. פאדא ערף אלאנסאן הדה אלתלאתה פקד אכמל 
אלי גמיע מא יחתאג אליה לאמור דניאה ואברתה פאמא מא יקף עליה מן אלעקל פקד 
ימייזה ויקף עליה מן נפסה אדא אבמל עקלה וקד יקרב אליה מערפה דלך מן תעלים גירה 
אלדי קד תעב ובחת פיערפה דלך ויקרבה. ואמא מא יערפה מן טריק אלסמע פליס יקף עלי 
דלך אלא מן טריק אלנבוה פקד סאוא בדיהה אלעקל לבדיהה אלסמע פי אן אצל אלאתנין 
מן ענד אללה לא גירה ואנמא יבאלף בדיהה אלעקל לבדיהה אלסמע פי וגה ואחד והו אן 
בדיהה אלעקל הו לבל paw‏ ושבץ מן נוע אלאנסאן אדא לם יערץ לה אפה כמא קד יערץ 
לחואסה אעני בצרה ואדנה וסאיר חואסה וליס יגב מתל דלך פי אלסמע אן יכאטב אללה 
גל דברה לכל שבץ ושבץ מן נוע אלאנסאן ואלדי אוגב דלך פי אלעקל דון אלסמע הו אן 
אלסמע יתנאולה אלעאקל ולדלך לם יקבלה פמן דלך וגב אן יכון פרק בין אלעקל ואלסמע 
עלי מא בינא. ואלסמע יקבלה אלאנסאן בדלאיל ינצבהא אללה לרסולה אלמבעות והו 
אלמעגז אלדי יפעלה אללה עלי יד רסולה אלדי אדא מיזה אלנאטר אלעאקל יעלם אנה 
לא יגוז אן יכון דלך אלפעל למכלוק פענד דלך יקבלה ויחצלה ויעתקד צחתה כמא יעתקד 
אלעקליאת ואלמחסוסאת. ואלעקליאת ואלסמעיאת גמיעא ליס תחצל ללאנסאן פי אלוקת 
אלואחד ואנמא תחצל לה on‏ אלאוקאת שי פשי אלי אן יכמל לה גואמעהא כ"ק DYI‏ 


20  Drory, Emergence, 19-20. 

21 The text presented here is taken from Adler 3356. My gratitude to the Library of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary for their permission to use this manuscript. For a detailed critical 
edition of this test see Sasson, Proverbs, 183-188. 

22 Job 351. 
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pn nna וכמא קד יקרב עלי אלמתעלם אלעקליאת אדא סמע דלך ממן קד תעב‎ Anan 
אלעלמא פיתנאולהא ען קרב‎ and אלעלום אדא קרא‎ RD אלבחת כדאך קד יקרב אליה‎ 
ויקל תעבה ומע דלך פאן אלבאחת קד יגלט פי טריק אלבחת ואדא קרא כתב אלעלמא‎ 
עלי עלם קד צפא ואחרי ואגדר אן יכון דלך‎ qp» אלדי קד תעבו וצפו כל קול פיקרב תאולה‎ 
מן קול ולי ונבי אלדי לא ישך פי אן אלזלל ואלגלט מנפי ענה והי כתב אלאנביא עאל"ס‎ 
אלטאלב מנהא עלי עלם אכבאר אלאולין וסירהם ויקף עלי שראיע אללה ומנהא‎ qp אלדי‎ 
יקף עלי אדאב אלדין ואלדניא וסאיר מצאלח דניאה ואברתה. והדא ואן כאן מכתוב פי כתב‎ 
שלמה פאנה‎ own דלך עלי נסק אלקול מתל مهد‎ pad אלאנביא פליס מנהא אכבאר כטיב‎ 
טאל‎ 155 2^. np) وو שְׁלִישִׁים בְּמֹעֲצוֹת‎ MAND NOD קד גמע דלך פי דיואנה כקו' פי תוסטה‎ 
עמרה וקל תעבה פהו יתנאולה ען קרב ולא יתעב פיה שדידא ומן קצר עמרה וקרא גירה מן‎ 
פקרב אליה מערפתה ומעתקדה‎ PWD אלכתב פקד יצל אלי אלחק וקד לא יצל ואדא קרא‎ 
לאנה קד עלם אנה לא גלט פיה וארתפע מנה אלזלל ואלשבהה. פליס בעד תוראה מוסי‎ 
ג' כתב אלאול‎ DORY ודלך אן לסלימאן‎ [Un] עאל"ס למערפה אלעלם ואלאדאב מתל‎ 
פי [מעני אפ]עאל אללה מע‎ m אולה]א ומקדם עליהא ואלב' שיר הַשִירִים‎ m] הו הדא‎ 
אמה ישראל עלי צרוב מכתלפה ואלג' כתאב אלזהד והו לסאיר אלנאס כאפה ליס יבץ‎ 
נחן נבתדי‎ sm מקדם עלי גירה והו אלאצל ומא סואה בעדה.‎ yw וספר‎ mp qm mp בה‎ 
לפט פסוק פסוק באכתצאר ומעאניה ומן ואהב אלחכמה נסל אלמערפה אלי אלהדי‎ nva 
ואלתופיק אלי אלחק [ב]פצלה וכרמה.‎ 


פרק א 


א, 7-1 

wn (12)‏ שָלמה TTA‏ 120 יִשְׂרָאֵל: הדה אמתאל סלימאן در TINT‏ אלדי כאן מלך עלי 
ישראל: 

NIT? (2)‏ חִכְמָה וּמוּסֶר לְהָבִין 08" בִינָה: יעלם אלנאס מנהא אלחכמה [ואלא]דב ויפהמון 
מנהא אקאויל אלפהם: 

nnp? (3)‏ دود הַשְׂבֵּל VaM PTL‏ וּמַשְׁרִים: ויאבד אלנאס מנהא ITN‏ אלעקל ואלעקל 
ואלחכם ואלמסתקימאת: 

nyt WI np owns? nnd (4)‏ וּמְזְמָה: "opm‏ אלגפל אלכבת ואלחדת עלם והמה: 
sup nanna pan npo so? oon vow» (5)‏ פאדא סמע אלחכים יזדאד תעלימא 
ואלפהם יקתני אלחייל: 

wn pan (6)‏ וּמְלִיצָה "ya‏ חֲכָמִים וְחִידתֶם: לאפהאם אלנאס אלמתל ואלתרגמה וכטב 
אל[חכמא] ונואדרהם: 

NYT MHRI nim NRT? (7)‏ ردصم sra OMY TOWN‏ מכאפה אללה אול אלמערפה 
פאלחכמה ואלאדב אזדרו אלגאהלין: 

נסב הדא אלכתאב אלי סלימאן בן דאוד עליהמא אלס' ליערפנא אן קאילה חכים בן חכים 
נבי בן נבי פירגב אלנאס אלי סמאעה ותעלימה. והדה אלספר במסה אגזא תלתה מנהא 


23 Job12:2. 
24 Proverbs 22:20. 
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ענואנהא وناك ואתנין ענואנהא 2323 NITIN‏ לפטה Sw‏ פי כתאבנא עלי תלתה אנהא 
מנהא קול מנצוב עלי צרב אלמתל וליס אלגרץ פיה טאהרה ודאך מתל دونياد 2559930 וג' 
ומתל פצל 332 Jaya‏ אש וג' וכתיר מתלה. ומנהא מא ימתל שי בשי ואלאתנין חקיקין 
מתל pana‏ 270395 וג' 022 הַפּנִים 280355 וג'. ומנהא קול מוצוע עלי צרב מן אלסגע npa‏ 
AmI Ania ninan‏ ומא גרי מגראה. ובעד אן צדר במעאני הדא אלספר TIN‏ משלים yi‏ 
יפננה פדכר אחדי עשר לפטה הי גואמע מעאני הדא אלספר והי חָכְמָה nya oim‏ מוּסַר 
Dawa‏ עָרְמָה ديص np» nar‏ מָשָׁל חידות v nay‏ פאמא TAJDON‏ הי אצול אלעלום 
אעני בדאיה אלעקל ואלסמע. וְאלבִּינָה פהי מא אסתכרגה אלעאלם באלנטר מן אלעקליאת 
ואלסמעיאת גמיעא ואליהא אשאר בקו' 308" APA‏ ואלמוּסֶר הו צרוב אלאחכאם jn‏ קתל 
ועיב וצרב וחבס וגרם pam‏ פגעלהא אללה תאדיב ללנאס ל[יר]תדעו מנהא אלבאקיין ב"ק 
פי בעצהא yaw DYTI)‏ 903801 וקו" oI‏ הַשְׂבֵּל הי אדאב עקליה ואסעה גדא ולדלך 
קאל פיהא Sava‏ מתל yp apg np‏ ומחל "np‏ על-שְׂדָה אִיש-עַעַל עֲבַרְתִי 32 
ודכר ג' אלפאט והי PTY‏ (וּמִשָפּט) OWI‏ פערף אן אלחָכְמָה PTY‏ ואלמוּסֶר "jns DEW‏ 
.o WA nri‏ ובעד אן דכר min‏ אלארבעה קאל mans? nn?‏ עַרְמָה והדא איצא באב 
ואסע לאנהא צרוב ודאך ^p‏ לא תפעל כדי וכדי נטיר ^p‏ جلا IBS" DN‏ חַטָאִים و5 ج33 
ותמאם pos‏ פאלי הדא אלגנס ישיר בקו' mans? nn?‏ עֲרְמָה. ואלדּעת הי מערפה 
אלאשיא אלי PR‏ תנתהי והי איצא ואסעה כמא [דכר] דלך פי פצל אלזוֹנָה. AMONI‏ הי 
An‏ אלחדת עלי אלתעלים ליהמה אלתעלים למנאפע Senn‏ לה וצרר ינדפע ענה. np‏ 
הו אן DINK‏ אדא סמע מא קאלה סלימאן בן TINT‏ אזדאד עלמא לאן פיה פרוע כתיר 
מן nivp5w‏ מתל np‏ אַלזתאמר 3735 35 34aw‏ ומתל קולה npn?‏ מש' 35:"nnnn‏ 
HN‏ קד תקדם פיה אלקול לעלה אן יכון אשאר בה قد הדא אלי מא דכרה פי אכר 
אלספר מתל nian nîw ^p‏ 18551 36355 ונטראה. ואלחִידוֹת הי אלאקאויל אלמוצועה 
לאגראץ והו אלבאב אלדי יקדם דכרה כקו' ען אלחכמה אנהא nia‏ דארהא וטבכת ומזגת 
אלבמר וארסלת אלגואר Inn‏ דלך כתיר هد "PUn‏ והדא נטיר קול שמשון מָהָאכָל RY‏ 
מַאַבָל* וקאל פי הדא אלבאב "y‏ חֲכָמִים לאנה קד npn‏ למן סבקה מן אלחכמא 
מל דלך והדא אלבאב now‏ למן qp»‏ עלי אלעלום [א]ל[ג ]לי ועלי אלקול אלדי הו עלי 
טאהרה ליס לה תאויל [ו]לא באטן. NRT‏ יוי הי אלסאבקה לסאיר אלמעאריף [במעני אנ]ה 


25 Ezekiel 17:3. 

26 Ezekiel 21:3. 

27 Proverbs 10:26. 
28 Proverbs 27:19. 
29 Proverbs 91. 
30  Deuteronomous 17:13. 
31 Proverbs 6:6. 
32 Proverbs 24:30. 
33 Proverbs 1:10. 
34 Proverbs 3:28. 
35 Proverbs 22:27. 
36 Proverbs 30:18. 
37 Judges 14:14. 
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מן לם qu»‏ אללה nb‏ יטלב שי מן דלך [minm]‏ מערפה paon‏ מבאפה אללה וההנא 
מערפה אולהא מבאפה אללה פאלמערפה אלתי paon‏ מבאפה אללה הי מערפה אללה 
תע' בדלאילה פאדא ערפנאה וגב עלינא חיניד אן נערף מנאזל אלאשיא ענדה [מ]ן חסן 
mapi‏ פנתגנב bya W‏ אלקביח ונבאדר אלי פעל אלחסן פאן לם נכאפה ונתקי עקובתה 
לם נתגנב אלמעאצי Span‏ אואמרה פלדלך קאל NRT‏ יוי np MRI‏ פחת אלנאס פי 
אבר mn‏ אלפצל עלי [מכ]אפה אללה nim‏ אללה איצא פי קו' NRT‏ יוי DAN NIT MRT‏ 
ANWR‏ בה אלי אלעלום אלתי ליסת שרעיה מתל עלם סיר אלכואכב ועלם אלטב ואלהנדסה 
VRDI‏ אלעלום אלמוגודה פקאל NY‏ יי ראשית np‏ יעני מכאפה אללה אול כל עלם מתל 
ראשית שְׁמָנִים on anwar‏ קאל חָכְמָה וּמוּסֶר אֲוִלִים aa‏ 215 אללפטתין אלאולתין 
מן י"א לפטה והי אלאצל פערף אן לא קדר להא ענד אלגאהל וקד וצף סלימאן פי הדא 
אלספר שרפהא ומעטם נפעהא פלו [ערפו] מקדארהא לם יחקרוהא בל כאנו ישרפוהא 
ב"ק וַערוּמִים »39:2 ובעד אן צדר בגואמע א[גרא]ץ הדא אלספר אכד יתכלם פי בל פן 
ופן ממא צדר בה. 


Translation 


Commentary on the Book of Proverbs of Solomon 
In the words of the distinguished, the learned, the elder, 
Abi ‘Ali al-Basri 
תנצבה0‎ 
In the name of the Lord, God of the universe, blessed be His name. 

Blessed be the Lord," the Pre-existent, the Unique, the Living, the 
Omnipotent, the Wise, the Mighty, the One who bestows wisdom upon man- 
kind and thereby ennobled them above other [creatures]*? from among 
the animals, as the wise one says, “Who teaches us more than the animals” 
(Job 35:1), by which [the author|* is referring to reason, by which [the Lord] 


38 | Amos 6:6. 

39 Proverb 14:18. 

40 “May his soul be bound in the bundle of life.” 

41  Yefet distinguishes between Allah/YHWu and Ilah/ élohím. Hence the translation here (as 
always henceforth) of Allah as “the Lord" to distinguish from occurrences of Ilah which 
are translated as “God.” 

42 Iuse square brackets for inferred words in the English translation. 

43 Numerous times in his commentary on the Book of Proverbs, Yefet refers to the au- 
thor/editor of the book by third person singular verbal suffixes. For the purpose of 
clarification I render such constructions in the present translation as "the author" For 
a detailed discussion of Yefet's approach to the authorship of the Book of Proverbs 
see Sasson, "Composition, For further discussion of the concept of the mudawwin 
and Yefet's approach to the authorship of other books of the Bible, see, among others, 
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distinguished them* exclusively. In addition, He already granted them knowl- 
edge and wisdom in the form of precepts. [All] these [elements] ramify greatly 
and none of them was given to other animals. Furthermore, the Creator, may 
He be exalted, taught them a different kind of wisdom, which is knowledge by 
way of revelation. 

When a person knows these three*® [categories of knowledge] he has per- 
fected all that he needs in matters of this world and the world to come. With re- 
gard to rational [knowledge] one may ascertain it by oneself if he is of perfect 
intellect. He may also be familiar with this knowledge through the teachings of 
others, who had toiled and researched and then informed him and presented 
it to him. In contrast, that which one knows by way of revelation can only be 
mediated through prophecy. [The author] has equated rational knowledge*® 
with revealed knowledge in the sense that both emanate from none other 
than the Lord. However, rational knowledge differs from revealed knowledge 
in one aspect - namely, rational knowledge [is given] to every individual of 
the human race, unless his senses such as his sight, hearing and the rest of 
his senses are impaired. It is not necessarily the same with regard to revealed 
knowledge, that the Lord must reveal it to each individual of the human race, 
as must occur with regard to rational knowledge. For when revealed knowl- 
edge is [logically] examined by the intelligent individual he does not accept it. 
This is why there must be a distinction between rational and revealed knowl- 
edge as we explained. 


Simon, Approaches, 85-92; Drory, Emergence, 114; Wechseler, Esther, 29-30; Polliack 
and Schlosberg, "Methods"; idem, Hosea, 50—58; Polliack, "Trends"; idem, "Conception"; 
idem, "Voice"; idem, "Joints" idem, “Textualization’; Ben-Shammai, “Mudawwin’; 
Goldstein, Exegesis, 19-38; idem, "Composition"; Zawanowska, Genesis, 27-57; and idem, 
"Authorship." 

44 This is a reference to humankind. 

45 Le, (1) reason; (2) (rational) knowledge, wisdom and discipline; (3) knowledge by way of 
revelation. 

46 2 Badiha, “intuition,” see Hava, Dictionary, 25. 

47  Yefet introduces in his introduction two fundamental concepts in religious law, rational 
knowledge ('agliyyat) and revealed knowledge (sam‘yyat). These terms were first coined 
by the early theologians of Islam who stated that knowledge is divided into “rational,” 
meaning knowledge that can be acquired naturally by reason, and “revealed,” meaning 
knowledge that has to be transmitted through revelation. This distinction is found as 
early as the sixth century in writings of the Islamic theologian Fahr al-Din al-Razi. This 
distinction, which was associated with the Mu tazilite kalam tradition, was also adopted 
by medieval Jewish theologians and exegetes of the Islamic milieu, both Rabbanites and 
Karaites. In his Book of Beliefs and Opinion Sa‘adya devotes a long section to explain these 
concepts asserting that rational knowledge is anything which is acceptable by reason, 
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A person grasps revealed knowledge through proofs that the Lord sets up 


by His dispatched messenger,*® namely the miracle that the Lord performs by 
the hand of His messenger. Therefore when the rational observer examines it 
he knows that it cannot be performed by a created being.^? Accordingly, he ac- 
cepts it and acquires it and affirms its validity, similar to affirming knowledge 
obtained by reason and by the senses. 


Neither rational nor revealed knowledge is obtained by a person all at once, 


but rather he obtains them one by one over time until he masters them, as 


and especially ethical laws and morals. In contrast, he explains that revealed knowledge 
must be mediated by a prophet who heard it from God, see Gardet, "Akliyyat"; Sa‘adya, 
Amanat, 119-24. See also Ben-Shammai, “Doctrines,” vol. 1, 50; idem, “Kalam”; idem, 
"Classification"; idem, “trends,” 347; Erder, "Mu'tazilism," 780-82; Wechsler, Esther, 56; and 
Tritton, Materials, 134. 

Yefet uses the Arabic term rasül to denote a prophet or God's messenger. He often refers 
to Moses as God's rasül. See, for example, his commentary on Numbers 27:5: “He already 
informed us in the account of the maqallel that five events took place in the desert about 
which Moses, peace be upon him, needed to consult with the Lord ... And we say that the 
Lord left these fives matters without explaining them to his messenger ([i-rasülihi) before 
they took place, for he knew that they will occur at the time of the messenger (al-rasiil)’ 
see Saint Petersburg, Academy of Oriental Studies, B365 (99b-100a). However, this term 
is associated with the prophet Muhammad in Islam. 

The principle that governs the idea that no created creature can create is related to 
the Mu'azilite tenet of the unity of God. ‘Abd al-Jabbar the tenth-eleventh-century 
Muttazilite theologian, dedicates an entire volume to the Creator in his magnum opus, 
Al-Mugni. He asserts that no entity other than God can create, since creation is one of the 
essential attributes of God. If there were another entity in the universe that was able to 
create, that would negate the principle of the unity of God, as the two would share the 
same attributes. Yet, this is not possible, since divine attributes are unique to God and 
distinguish God from any other entity. Moreover, the sharing of divine attributes with 
another entity would lead to israk, the belief in more than one God. In addition, if there 
were two creating entities in the universe, it would inevitably cause a clash between the 
two. Such a clash would eventually result in one entity defeating the other. The last argu- 
ment is based on the Mu'tazilite principle of al-tamanu' (i.e., “the impossibility of equal 
multiple 'owners' of the universe who control it with harmony"; see Ahmad, Fatigue, 92). 
See also ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Al-Mugni, 241—76. Sa‘adya discusses the principle of al-tamanu‘in 
The Book of Beliefs and Opinions. He asserts that God is the only entity that can create, and 
he links this idea to statements found in Scripture, see Sa'adya, Amanat, 86. Sa'adya also 
discusses the Aristotelian principle concerning the finitude of the heavens. He explains 
that because the heavens are finite they cannot possess an infinite power. See Sa‘adya, 
Amanat, 35-40. See also Davidson, “Philoponus,” 363. Regarding the principle that a finite 
body can contain only finite power see Davidson, "Principle" My thanks to Nabih Bashir 
for discussing the material in this note. 


48 


49 
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per the saying “wisdom is with the aged" (Job 12:12). Just like rational knowl- 
edge is more accessible for the aspirant when he hears it from the one who 
has toiled and conducted a true search,°° so also this is true for all the [other] 
sciences. When one reads the books of the scholars one obtains [knowledge] 
before long and mitigates the toil. Furthermore, the [independent] aspirant 
may introduce errors along the course of his pursuit, but if he reads the books 
of the scholars, who have already toiled and authenticated each statement, he 
will obtain and grasp knowledge that has already been verified. All the more so 
if these are the words of a saint or a prophet from which any mistake and error 
has undoubtedly been precluded. 

Such books are the books of the prophets, peace be upon them, from which 
the aspirant obtains knowledge, the history of the forefathers, and their biog- 
raphies. [He also] learns [from them] the commandments of the Lord as well 
as the precepts of spiritual and worldly ethics and all [that pertains to] his 
self-interests in this world and the world to come. Nonetheless, even if all this 
is written in the books of the prophets, none of them is a book that includes 
all of the above in the same order of composition as the Book of Proverbs of 
Solomon. For he collected all of that in his composition as it says in the midst 
of it "have I not written for you thirty sayings of counsel and knowledge?" 
(Proverbs 22:20). Hence he who is patient and whose burden is light will ob- 
tain it before long without making a great effort. However he who is impatient, 
when he reads other [prophetic] books he may or may not reach the truth, but 
if he reads Mislé*! he will achieve both knowledge and faith. For he knows that 
[the Book of Proverbs] is free of mistakes, and that all errors and doubts have 
been removed from it. For nothing after the Torah of Moses, peace be upon 
him, better conveys knowledge and precepts other than Mislé — for Solomon, 
peace be upon him, composed three books. This is the first one; it precedes 
the others and introduces them. The second is the Song of Songs, which deals 
in various ways with the meaning of the Lord's deeds in relation to His people 
Israel. The third is the Book of Asceticism,?? which is appropriate [also] for all 


50 Le., as opposed to the aspirant undertaking his own independent studies. 

51 One of the characteristics of Yefet’s style of writing is the repetitive use of Hebrew terms. 
He often refers to the Book of Proverbs within his commentary by its Hebrew title Mislê; 
see discussion in Sasson, Proverbs, vol. 1, 34-37. See also Tirosh-Becker, Excerpts; idem, 
“Elements,” 158; idem, "Sources"; and Maman, “Hebrew.” 

52  Yefet renders Ecclesiastes as Kitab al-zuhd (“the Book of Asceticism”). This title was com- 
mon among Jews of the Islamic world. See for example Qafih, Scrolls, 157. For a discussion 
of the meaning of the term zuhd in medieval Jewish theology see Robinson, Asceticism, 
123-25. 
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the [other] nations since it does not distinguish one nation over another. The 
Book of Proverbs introduces the other two; it is [their] foundation and it has 
no parallel. 

Now we shall begin with a concise explanation of the words of each verse 
and their interpretation.5+ And from the One who bestows wisdom we ask for 
guiding knowledge and true success by way of His grace and generosity. 


Chapter 1 
11-7 


1 These are the proverbs of Solomon son of David who was a king of 65 

2 [Given] in order that people will learn from them wisdom and discipline,59 
and understand expressions of sagacity.>” 

3 And in order that people will extract from them intellectual discipline, 
justice, judgment and straightforwardness. 


53  Seper Mislê. 

54 Even though the most common meaning of sarh is “explanation, commentary” it is also 
used to denote "translation." This second meaning may aim better at Yefet's intention 
here, see, Blau, Dictionary, 333. 

55 Note that while the Hebrew is a nominative sentence, the Arabic is a verbal sentence in 
the perfect tense. 

56  Yefet consistently translates the Hebrew miisar with the Arabic adab. The term adab is a 
loosely defined concept in medieval Arabic writings. It may indicate the genre of belles- 
lettres as well as a set of cultural aspirations. Adab was the culture and knowledge of the 
medieval courtier and scholar who were expected to demonstrate knowledge of a wide 
range of disciplines. Adab curriculum included poetry, artistic prose, grammar, lexicog- 
raphy, rhetoric, history, ethics, philosophy as well as astronomy and astrology. Adab be- 
longed to the aristocracy and entailed social virtues and ethical norms of behavior. All 
these attributions were included in the Medieval Hebrew term miisar, which was used 
in the translation of adab. Concomitantly, másar retained its biblical meaning of dis- 
cipline, reproof, chastisement and moral instruction. In his translation of the Book of 
Proverbs, Yefet consistently renders the frequently occurring term másar (discipline) as 
adab. Sa‘adya and other medieval translators translated másar as adab regularly too. For 
further discussion see Tanenbaum, “Pietist,” 304—05, 317. See also Bonebakker, “Adab.” 

57 This is an interpretive translation. Yefet adds the phrase “in order that people” to explain 
that which the Hebrew implies. 
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4 They provide cleverness to the simple ones, knowledge and aspiration®® 
to the youth.°° 

5 _ When the wise hears [them] he increases [his] knowledge, and the intel- 
ligent acquires cunning. 

6 So that people may understand proverbs, translation, sermons of the 
sages, and their riddles. 

7 Fear of the Lord is the beginning of knowledge; the ignorant despise wis- 
dom and discipline. 


This book is attributed to Solomon son of David, peace be upon them, inform- 
ing us that the one who uttered it was a sage, son of a sage; a prophet, son of a 
prophet, in order to inspire people to listen to it and study 0 

This book is made up of five parts, three of them are titled mislé (“the 
proverbs of") and two are titled dibré (“the words of"). We find that the term 
masal in our book includes three categories. One is a saying composed by way 
of an allegory not intended for its literal meaning, similar to “the great eagle" 
(Ezekiel 17:3) and the pericope “I will kindle a fire in you,’ etc. (Ezekiel 21:3), 
as well as many others like them. The second is a comparison of one [state- 
ment] with another yet the two are true, such as “like vinegar to the teeth" 


» « 


58 The Hebrew mazimmah (root z-m-m), which has the sense of “project,” “plan,” “wicked 


plan,” "discretion," or “prudence” is parallel to da at ("knowledge") in this verse. However, 
Yefet translates it with the Arabic himma, meaning "aspiration" or “ambition.” It is pos- 
sible that this choice was guided by the audible resemblance to the Hebrew geminate 
z-m-m. 

59 The word order in this translation mimics the Hebrew. In both Hebrew and Arabic we 
find gapping of the verb in the second clause. 

60 While in the introduction to his commentary, Yefet asserts that Solomon composed three 
books: Proverbs, Song of Songs and Ecclesiastes. His statements here are more intricate. In 
his commentary on the first segment of the book, Yefet says that this book is attributed to 
Solomon. Yet, he does not use the root k-t-b ("write"), rather he uses the root n-s-b (“attrib- 
uted”). What is more, he describes Solomon as the one who uttered the book (qa'ilahu), 
not the one who wrote it. See also his commentary on Proverbs 22:18 below. See further 
a discussion of the composition of the Book of Proverbs as delineated by Yefet in Sasson, 


nu 


"Composition." On the concept of the mudawwin, "the editor,” “compiler, “narrator,” in 
Karaite exegesis in general and in Yefet's work in particular, see, among others, Simon, 
Approaches, 85-92. See also Drory, Emergence, 114; Polliack and Schlossberg, “Methods,” 
25-34; idem, Hosea, 50-58; Polliack, “Trends”; idem, “Conception”; idem, “Voice”; idem, 
"Joints"; idem, “Textualization”; idem, "Literacy" 396-401; Ben-Shammai, *Mudawwin"; 
Goldstein, Exegesis, 19-38; idem, "Composition;" Zawanowska, Genesis, 27-57; and idem, 
"Authorship." 
61  Haqiqin, meaning "true" in the sense of real and veridical. 
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(Proverbs 10:26) and like "like water reflects the face" (Proverbs 27:19). The 
third are sayings composed in rhymed prose, such as hokmót banatah betah 
(“Wisdom has built her house") (Proverbs 9:1) and others like them. 

After [the editor] introduces this book as a Book of Proverbs he turns to 
dividing these [proverbs] into categories. He mentions eleven terms, which 
include all the themes of this book; and they are: hokmah (“wisdom”), másar 
("discipline"), bínah (“sagacity”), misar haskel (“intellectual discipline"), ormah 
(“cleverness”), da'at ("knowledge"), mazimmah ("scheme"), legah ("inference"), 
masal (“parable”), hidét (“riddles”), and yirat YWY ("fear of the Lord"). 

With regard to hokmah (“wisdom’), it is the foundation of all types of knowl- 
edge (ulum), meaning the origin of both rational and revealed knowledge. 

Binah ("sagacity") is that which the aspirant extracts when examining ratio- 
nal and revealed knowledge together, to which he points by saying *words of 
sagacity.” 

misar (“discipline”) is various types of sentences such as execution, shame, 
incarceration, flogging, penalty and rebuke. The Lord uses them as means to 
discipline people in order that others will be deterred by them, as per the say- 
ing, “And all the people shall hear and fear" (Deuteronomy 17:13). 

By saying miisar haskel (“intellectual discipline") he refers to a wide range 
of mental discipline, therefore he includes [the term] haskel (“of the mind, of 
the intellect") as per the saying, “Go to the ant, oh lazy one" (Proverbs 6:6) and 
“I passed by the field of a lazy person" (Proverbs 24:30). 

He mentions three terms sedeq ("justice"), mispat (“judgment”), and 
mesarím ("straightforwardness"). He asserts that hokmah ("wisdom") is sedeq 
(“justice”), másar (“discipline”) is mispat ("judgment") and 'imré binah (“words 
of discernment") are mesarím ("straightforwardness"). 

After he mentions these four [terms]® he says, "They provide cleverness to 
the simple ones.” ‘Ormah (“cleverness”) too is a vast category, for it is [made 
up of] a variety [of elements]. It includes sayings such as "60 not do such and 
such,” as per the saying, "My son, if the sinners defeat you do not wish to accept 
their words," etc. It is to this category that he points in his statement, "They 
provide cleverness to the careless.’ 

Daat ("knowledge") is knowledge of things through their end. This [knowl- 
edge] too is vast in accordance with what he mentions in the chapter of the 
z6nah ("harlot").63 


62 Le. Wisdom, discipline, discernment, intellectual discipline. 
63 2 Yefet refers here to chapter 5, where the actions and character of the harlot are discussed 
extensively. 
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Mezimmah ("aspiration") is urging the youth to study so that he may be in- 
terested in learning on the account of the benefits that he may gain and the 
harm that he may be spared. 

Leqah ("inference") [takes place] when the wise person listens to the sayings 
of Solomon son of David and increases [his own] knowledge. For it contains 
many ramifications of the commandments such as, “Do not say to your fellow 


ג 


‘go away and return" (Proverbs 3:28) and, “why should he take your bed from 
under you" (Proverbs 22:27). 

[As for] masal (“parable”), it was already mentioned, but perhaps he means 
here that which he presents at the end of the book, such as his saying, "Three 
things are hidden from me" (Proverbs 3038) and others similar [sayings]. 

Hídót (“riddles”) are sayings that are composed for [particular] purposes. 
This category was mentioned earlier, such as his sayings about Wisdom that 
she builds her house, cooks, pours wine and dispatches her maidens. There are 
many others like that in the Book of Proverbs, and it resembles the saying of 
Samson, “out of the eater came food" (Judges 14:14). 

He says in this chapter, "sermons of the sages" as reference to [the words of] 
those who predated [Solomon] from among the wise, such as those [words] .°* 
This category is suitable for the one who studies exact sciences and literal 
meanings that are devoid of metaphors and hidden meanings. Fear of the 
Lord precedes all knowledge, for the one who does not fear the Lord does not 
pursue any of this.95 There is knowledge, which precedes fear of the Lord and 
there is knowledge which begins with the fear of the Lord. The knowledge that 
precedes the fear of the Lord is knowing the Lord by His signs. When we know 
Him, we must then [also] know how He ranks things with regard to good and 
evil so that we avoid committing evil and hasten to do good. 

For if we do not fear Him [nor] worry about His punishment we may not 
avoid transgressions and we [may not] perform His commandments. This is 
why he says, “Fear of the Lord is the beginning of knowledge. Hence he en- 
courages people at the end of this section to fear the Lord.96 

It is also possible that his saying, “Fear of the Lord is the beginning (résit) of 
knowledge," points to the secular sciences such as the astronomy, medicine, 
geometry, and all the other existing sciences. Therefore, when he says, “Fear 
of the Lord is the beginning (résit) of knowledge" that means fear of the Lord 


64  Yefet refers here to the above mentioned words of Samson. 
65  Seecomment in Günzig, Proverbien, 37. 
66 On Yefet's homiletic style, see Sasson, Proverbs, vol. 1, 79-82. 
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comes before every science, similarly to, *and anoint themselves with the finest 
(résit) ointments” (Amos 6:6).97 

He then says, "The ignorant despise wisdom and discipline,” mentioning the 
first two terms of the [aforementioned] eleven, for they are the essence. He as- 
serts that they have no value for the ignorant. Solomon had already described 
in this book their high status and most of their benefits. If only [the ignorant] 
knew their broadness they would have not despised them, on the contrary, 
they would have honored them, as it says, "but the clever crown themselves 
[with knowledge]" (Proverbs 14:18). 

After he introduces [the book] with the entirety of its goals, he begins to 
discuss each one of the themes found in the introduction. 
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A Newly Discovered Karaite Arabic Translation of 
Genesis and Exodus (Undertext of the Palimpsest 
Sinai Gr. 930)* 


Alexander Treiger 


In April 2016, I was invited to join the Sinai Palimpsests international re- 
search project (http://sinaipalimpsests.org), conducted under the auspices 
of the Holy Monastery of Mount Sinai and directed by Michael Phelps (Early 
Manuscripts Electronic Library) and Professor Dr. Claudia Rapp (University 
of Vienna). Using state-of-the-art technology of spectral imaging, this project 
aims at identifying and deciphering the erased undertexts (scriptio inferior) 
in various languages (Greek, Syriac, Georgian, Arabic, Christian Palestinian 
Aramaic, Latin, Caucasian Albanian, Armenian, Slavonic, and Ethiopic) of the 
more than 160 known palimpsests preserved in the 1500-year-old library of the 
Monastery of Mount Sinai. 

The present study reports a first, and extremely intriguing result of this 
work: based on spectral images kindly provided to me by the Sinai Palimpsests 
project, it was possible to identify the first ever Jewish Arabic text in the un- 
dertext of a Sinaitic palimpsest. This is a previously unknown Arabic transla- 
tion of Genesis and Exodus in Arabic script, of Jewish — rather than Christian! 
or Samaritan? — origin and translated directly from Hebrew, as the following 


Iam deeply grateful to Claudia Rapp and Michael Phelps for inviting me to participate in the 
Sinai Palimpsests project and to Gad Freudenthal and Meira Polliack for their enlightening 
comments on an earlier draft of this article and a wealth of useful references. I also gratefully 
acknowledge Meira Polliack's and Ronny Vollandt's generous help in sharing with me digital 
copies of several articles used in this study. 

1 Christian translations of the Pentateuch — on which see Vollandt, Arabic Versions — are trans- 
lated from Greek, Syriac, or Coptic rather than Hebrew (Christian adaptations of Sa‘adya 
Gaon’s translation being one notable exception) and, in any case, they never employ such 
Hebraisms as the artificial Arabic word iyya (with no pronominal suffixes) to render the 
Hebrew preposition ‘et or the term al-adama and similar “cognate translations" discussed 
below. It is thus completely out of the question that the new translation is of Christian 
provenance. 

2 The new translation very clearly follows the Masoretic chronology of the patriarchs; hence 
a Samaritan origin is excluded. See, e.g., Sinai Gr. 930 (undertext), fol. 74v (Genesis 11:24-25): 
وعاش ناحور أسعة )!( وعشرین سنة وتوالد له تارح وعاش ناحور بعد ان توالد له تارح ماية سنة‎ 
[عشرة سنة‎ 1.25], which reflects the Masoretic chronology of Nahor's life (29 years prior to 
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analysis will bear out, partially preserved in the scriptio inferior of the palimp- 
sest Sinai Gr. 930 (whose scriptio superior, datable to the fourteenth-century, 
contains a Greek Orthodox liturgical book, the so-called Heirmologion).? 

The newly discovered translation displays significant similarities to extant 
Karaite translations — by Yefet ben ‘Eli (Abu ‘Ali al-Hasan ibn ‘Ali al-Basn, 
fl. 960—1003),* Yeshu‘ah ben Yehudah (Abu l-Faraj Furqan ibn Asad, fl. 1030- 
70), and others — and can therefore be assumed to be of Karaite provenance.® 
The fact that it employs Arabic rather than Hebrew script also points to a 
Karaite milieu." The handwriting of the undertext dates to the tenth or (at the 
very latest) eleventh century? The translation is preceded by what seems to 
be the translators introduction; the introduction is however, virtually 


his begetting Terah and 119 years thereafter), while according to the Samaritan Pentateuch, 
Nahor lived 79 years prior to his begetting Terah and 69 years thereafter. (The Septuagint 
chronology, also reflected in Christian Arabic translations produced from Greek, is different 
from both: according to it, Nahor lived 79 years prior to his begetting Terah and 129 years 
thereafter.). 

3 On the scriptio superior of this manuscript, see Gardthausen, Catalogus, 98. On the 
Heirmologion, see, e.g., Harris, “Kanon and Heirmologion.” 

4 OnYefetben ‘Eli, see Wechsler, Arabic Translation; Zawanowska, Arabic Translation; Polliack, 
Karaite Tradition, 37—45 and passim; Robinson, Arabic Translation; Sasson, Arabic Translation. 

5 On Yeshu'ah ben Yehudah, see Polliack, "Alternative Renderings"; idem, Karaite Tradition, 
46-53 and passim. 

6 On Karaite Judaism generally see the exhaustive bibliography Walfish and Kizilov, 
Bibliographia Karaitica. On Karaite Arabic Bible translations, see Polliack, Karaite Tradition; 
idem, "Arabic Bible Translations," 606-10; idem, “Medieval Karaite Methods"; and other stud- 
ies listed in Walfish and Kizilov, Bibliographia Karaitica, 385-86. Rabbinite provenance is ex- 
tremely unlikely, given the significant parallels to Karaite translation methods, abundantly 
documented below. 

7 Cf. Hopkins, “On the Vorlage,” 372-73: “[The] use of Arabic script in Judaeo-Arabic culture 
is very much the exception rather than the rule.... The use of Arabic script for the Biblical 
text, whether for the transcription of the Hebrew original or for its translation into Arabic, 
is a phenomenon thus far known only among Karaites, in particular among certain circles 
of the Palestinian Karaites of the 10th and nth centuries"; Hary, "Judeo-Arabic;' 74, n. 3: “the 
Karaites' writing in Arabic characters is significant in that not only did they write Arabic in 
Arabic script, but they also wrote some Hebrew texts in Arabic characters... This may have 
been connected to their high level of education as well as to their ideology; writing in Arabic 
characters may be seen as an expression of their protest against Rabbinic Judaism" On 
Karaite use of Arabic script, see also Khan, Karaite Bible Manuscripts; idem, "Transcriptions 
into Arabic Script." 

8 One notices in particular the angular (küfi) shape of the letters ص‎ and .ض‎ 
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indecipherable. The title page seems to be missing (or at least cannot be iden- 
tified at present), and consequently, the identity of the translator remains 


unknown.? 


Here is a small sample of this new translation — the first nine verses of the 
Book of Genesis - compared with the Hebrew Masoretic text, on the one hand, 
and Sa‘adya Gaon's Arabic translation, on the other.!° 


Sa‘adya 


اول ما خلق الله 
التتماوات cosy‏ 
والارض كانت غامرة 
ومستبحرة وظلام على 
وجه الغمر وریخ* الله 


New Translation 


)77\( فاتحة التوراة» اول 
سورة 
اول ما برا الله السما 


وجه الغمر ورياح الاله ... 


Hebrew MT 


N?3 MWN‏ אֶלהִים 


PWI DN» DAW DN 


inh ANT PINT 


wm‏ עַל פָּנִי תְהוֹם 


nm‏ אֶלהִים nana‏ על 


Title 


Gen 1:1 


Gen 1:2 


DAN هد‎ Ul وجه‎ de Ul وجه‎ de at 


The following passages of the undertext have so far been identified, based on spectral im- 
ages kindly provided to me by the Sinai Palimpsests team. Translator's introduction (fols. 
77۷ 785 77r); Genesis: 11-4 (77r), 1:5-9 (78v), 2:1-3 (80r), 2:4-9 (75r), 2:9-14 (80v), 3:8-13 
(37v), 314-? (38r), 3:22-42 (38v), 4:1-5 (8r), 4:6-10 (uv), 4:11-15 (8v), 415-19 (ur), 5:4-10 
(71r), 5:247 (68v), 5:19-23 (18v), 5:24-29 (17r), 5:30—6:2 (18r), 6:3-5 (17v), 6:9-13 (43r), 6:?- 
22 (109v), 7:18-23 (16v), 7:23-8:3 (19r), 8:4-8 (16r), 8:9-11 (19v), 9:7-12 (QV), 9:12-15 (1or), 
9:16-22 (gr), 9:23-27 (10v), 9:28-10:5 (36v), 10:18-24 (39v), 1:?-25 (74v), 11:27-31 (81r), 
12:4-7 (81v), 12:10-? [uncertain] (117v), 14:14-? (29v), 16:4-7 (18v), 17:14 [uncertain] (45r), 
23:1-? (94v), 24:?-10 (61r), 26:5-9 (6r), 26:9-13 (1v), 26:14-18 (6v), 26:19-? (1r), 29:20-26 
(25r), 29:27-31 (24r), 29:31-? (25v), 32:26-31 (82v), 45:11-16 (103r), 46:31-? [uncertain] (21v), 
47:27-? (1v); Exodus: 1:1-? (56v), 2:913 (ar), 2:14-17 (3v), 2:18-23 (av), 2:24-3:4 (3r), 4:5-7 
(22v), 5:23-6:3 (12r), 6:4-? (7v), 9:28-33 (112r), 10:19-? (101v), 10:?-28 (102r), 11:9-12:4 (26v), 
12:15-19 (23v), 12:40-47 (5v), 12:48—13:4 (2r), 13:5-10 (5r), 13:11-15 (2v), 13:16-19 (66v). 
Sa'adya Gaon, Version arabe, 5 (which I have transliterated into Arabic letters to facilitate 
comparison); cf. also the non-academic Arabic-letter edition Sa'adya Gaon, Torah, 3-4 (I 
express my deep gratitude to Camilla Adang for this reference). Several scholars — notably 
Nabih Bashir, Eliezer Schlossberg, and Tamar Zewi — have been working towards a re-edi- 
tion of various portions of Sa‘adya’s Arabic translation of the Pentateuch, yet until their 
research is published, Derenbourg’s nineteenth-century edition (Sa‘adya Gaon, Version 
arabe) still provides the most reliable text we currently have. 
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Sa‘adya 


وشا الله أن Soom‏ 
فكان نور. 

Ws‏ عل الله ان النور جيد 
فصل الله بين التور وبين 
الظلام. 

وسما الله اوقات النور 
نبارا واوقات الظلام 
اها ليلاء hy‏ مضى من 
اليل tat‏ واحد 
شا الله ان یکون جلد في 
وسط الما ویکون فاصلا 
فصنع الله الجلد وفصل 
بين الما الذي من دونه 
وبين الما الذي من فوقه 
وكان MS‏ 


Ü, ₪ all الله‎ e, 
ately مضى من الليل‎ 
OU یوم‎ 

شا الله ان تجتمع الاميا 
من تحت السما ال 
موضع واحد ویظهر 
الييس فکان MNT‏ 


New Translation 


فاراد الله کون نور .. 
وتو 

de,‏ الله ان الضو حسن 
فافرد ... 


Hebrew MT 


m DTN WIN‏ אור 
0 אוֹר: 

TINT ns DTN NTI 
Pa د טוב 712 אֶלְהִים‎ 


unn ra הָאוֹר‎ 


ph ND OTN NIP وکان مسا وکان‎ (78) ... 


وخلق الله الر[قيع] ... وبين 


الما الذي = 


فسما الله الرقيع ... وكان 
مسا وكان صباح يوم «BE‏ 


... موضع واحد‎ dl... 


"m n7? ולחשך קרא‎ 


"n an‏ בקֶר יום אֶחָד: 


ppm אֲלְהִים‎ pw" 
Ta וִיהִי‎ "2n Tina 
: m ra 

xpo ns oY vim 
אֲשֶׁר‎ màn pa 51m 
הַמַּיִם‎ ra mp3 nnn 
"m p? OVA אֲשֶׁר‎ 
12 

pp? DTN wm 
"m ay שָׁמָיִם וַיְהִי‎ 
MO בקֶר יום‎ 

np OAD WIN 
own nnn? הַמַּיִם‎ 
TID THY Dip? ON 


12 m nz 
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(cont.) 


Gen 1:3 


Gen 1:4 


Gen 1:5 


Gen 1:6 


Gen 1:7 


Gen 8 


Gen 1:9 


a The Arabic-letter edition as well as many manuscripts of Sa‘adya’s Tafsir have: رو ( باح‎ which 
y p y وریاح‎ 


conforms to the newly discovered version. 
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A number of features of the new translation are readily observable. 

1. The weekly portions of the Pentateuch, parashot (parasót), are called sura 
(pl. suwar) — an Arabic term indicating (in a Muslim context) a chapter of the 
Quran.! The first parashah is designated simply as awwal sura. Subsequently, 
the end of each parashah and the beginning of a new one are indicated by the 
words ingida sura wa-(i)btida uhra ("the end of one sūra and the beginning of 
another") written in large letters.” 

2. The new translation shares Sa‘adya’s theological approach in that, much 
like Sa'adya's version, it rejects anthropomorphisms and, consequently, re- 
places God's speech with the non-anthropomorphic attribute of will and God's 
sight with the non-anthropomorphic attribute of knowledge. As a result, 
the Hebrew way-yo(?)mer élohím (“and God said") becomes arada llah kawn 
X (“God willed the coming-to-be of X") in the new translation and sa llah an 
yakün X ("God wished for there to be X") in Sa‘adya’s version, while way-yar(’) 
élohim (“and God saw") becomes ‘alima llah (“God knew") in both translations. 

3. The new translation has a distinct tendency towards rendering Hebrew 
lexical units with their Arabic cognates (even if these cognates do not have 
the same meaning in Arabic) or even retaining the Hebrew terms in Arabic. 
Thus the Hebrew bard (“created”) is translated by the Arabic bara!^ (Sa‘adya, 
by contrast, has halaga), while the Hebrew raqía'is retained in Arabic as ragt 
(Sa‘adya, by contrast, has jalad, while the Karaite translators Yefet ben ‘Eli and 
Yeshu'ah ben Yehudah have Aajiz and ‘ars aw bisat respectively). 

Other notable cognates include the peculiar term al-adama (= Heb. 7787, 
"earth"), which is quite common in early non-Sa'adyanic and Karaite Judeo- 
Arabic Bible translations,” the term adami along with its plural adamiyyin 


11 This usage is attested in both Judeo-Arabic and Samaritan Arabic. See Weigelt, “Die exege- 
tische Literatur,” 347-51; Blau, Dictionary, 315; idem, Emergence, 159. It is noteworthy that 
in Judeo-Arabic, the Hebrew Bible is frequently called al-gur‘in — see Polliack, Karaite 
Tradition, 64; Blau, Dictionary, 537. 

12 Sinai Gr. 930, fols. 12r (Exodus 6:2, beginning of parashat Wa-era), 14v (Genesis 47:28, be- 
ginning of parashat Wa-yahi), 94v (Genesis 233, beginning of parashat Hayyé Sarah). 

13  Polliack, Karaite Tradition, 12; Steiner, Biblical Translation, 19, 89-92. Significantly, 
both Sa'adya and the new translation render the word barésit as awwal ma. Cf. Steiner, 
"Philology"; idem, Biblical Translation. 

14 Classical Arabic: ۰ 

15 The Hebrew asah is rendered halaga in the new translation (see Genesis 1:7 in the above 
sample) and sana a in Sa‘adya’s version. 

16 Polliack, Karaite Tradition, 112, 189. 

17 Blau, Dictionary, 8; Polliack, Karaite Tradition, 61, 171; idem, "Karaite Translation 
Techniques," 221-22; Maman, “Lexical Element,” 124; idem, Comparative Semitic Philology, 
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(=Heb. DTN”, *man"), characteristic, according to Meira Polliack, of Yeshu'ah 
ben Yehudah and his circle, the term qidam (-Heb. DT, "east"),? the term 
hajj (-Heb. in, "festival"),?? and even the expression al-fattar rahim (=Heb. 108 
nm "[a firstborn child that] opens the womb")?! Here are the relevant ex- 
amples, again in comparison to both the Hebrew Masoretic text and Sa'adya's 
version. It will be obvious that Sa‘adya typically refrains from using these kinds 
of cognates (hajj for 3n is one noticeable exception).?2 


Hebrew MT New Translation Sa‘adya 


Gen 2:8-9 p אֶלהִים‎ nim yen الله ל في (175) ونصب الرب‎ VT 
ناه‎ OYE عدن شرقیا وصير تم ادم جناناه في عدن من בע‎ 
بید:‎ WS OTA وانبت الله قدم وصير ثم ادم الذي אֶת‎ cade الذى‎ 


من الارض كل ثجرة صوره» وانبت الرب من niv now‏ אֲלהִים מִן 


حسن منظرها وطیب الادمة كل تجرة | | 50985 TANI PROD‏ 
ما کلها وشجرة 854-1 nip?‏ וְטוֹב 72ND?‏ 
في وسط الجنان ,8,2 ga Tina o"nn ym‏ 
معرفة انحیر والشر 3o aio nsn ym‏ 
ولا ابتدا اللاس ان (8:) ... على وجه m‏ 3 הַחָל DTI‏ לָרֹב 6:1 Gen‏ 


یکثروا على وجه الارض الادمة وبنات اتوالدوا ل ددا הָאֲדְמָה nig‏ 
وولد هم بنات هم 1777 לָהֶם: 


91; Tobi, “Fragments,” 97; Vollandt, “Hebraisms,” 185. I am deeply grateful to Ronny Vollandt 
for generously sharing with me a copy of his important article as well as a number of 
other studies. 

18 Polliack, Karaite Tradition, 171; idem, “Alternative Renderings,” 222; cf. Blau, Dictionary, 8. 

and in the Syriac‏ ;}2¥ » אֶלְהִים Cf Genesis 2:8 in Targum Onkelos: 272 TWI ND‏ ود 
.وليك Sim‏ لہ کیہ warns‏ كم Peshitta: usan‏ 

20 Blau, Dictionary, ۰ 

21 The term fattar (perhaps even fatar, a phonetic transcription of 103) is not attested in 
Blau's Dictionary. Neither does the tenth-century Karaite David al-Fasi use it; cf. his trans- 
lation: פטר כל 7 بثق كل رحم‎ (al-Fasi, Hebrew-Arabic Dictionary, vol. 2, 458; cf. vol. 2, 
603; for the sake of clarity, 1 have transliterated the Judeo-Arabic from Hebrew into Arabic 
letters). On the concept of DT? 193 in Karaite discourse, see also Erder, Methods, 104-05. 

22 2 Polliack, Karaite Tradition, 170: "The Karaites usually translate a Hebrew word by use of a 
cognate Arabic form which has sound similarity with the Hebrew, whether it consists of 
a nominal or a verb. Sa‘adya, however, more frequently employs a semantic translation 
equivalent which is lacking in sound similarity" 
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Hebrew MT New Translation Sa‘adya 
Gen 6:3 TND o (17ب)... روحي‎ Ql» لا‎ UNIS 
زه چناده‎ oS MM في هولا الناس الى الدهر الادمیین دایعا ... عشرین‎ 
מַאֶה‎ vp vm وتکون وماية سنة הוּא בָשֶׂר‎ Og اذ هم‎ 
nv onum مدتهم ماية وعشرین سنة‎ 
Gen 7:23 אֶת 53 הַיקוּם‎ no" وجه‎ (le... (216) ومحا الما كل الناس‎ 
על جي הָאֲדְמָה‎ OON الذين على وجه الارض الادمة من ادبي ... طیر‎ 
עד בְּהָמָה עד‎ BIN ... الى :4 الى السما‎ OLÀ من‎ 
... OWA دبيب الى طاير السما ... רְמָש וְעד עוף‎ 


Gen 8:8 Inga אֶת הַיוֹנָה‎ n?vn alel اطلق احامة من عنده )116( واطلق‎ Ô 
دی‎ DAD DPI NINT? ها جفت‎ dad لينظر هل خف الما عن من عنده‎ 


وجه الارض المياه من على وجه جر הָאֲדְמָה: 

الادمة 
سبعة ایام تا کل فطيرا ex! die (is)‏ السابع اجيزم יָמִים תאכל Ex 13:6 ni‏ 
bs‏ اليوم السابع ج لله nim? an apn oram: CAE‏ 


Ex 13:12 د٥‎ 75 (2ب)وتفوض کل !لادج כל‎ ob فا‎ Jb 
(چر وود نيد‎ ni^ ... البپایم الفطار رحم للرب‎ cle لله وكل اول‎ 

الذي یکون لك من AAA‏ אֲשֶׁר T? num‏ 

nim? mata: à الذكور‎ 


a The term جنان‎ is conceptualized as singular in Judeo-Arabic. See Blau, Dictionary, 97-۰ 


Other notable lexical features of the new translation include: 

4. The frequent use of the artificial Arabic word iyya (with no pronominal 
suffixes) to render the Hebrew preposition ‘et, which governs the direct ob- 
ject — a telltale sign of Karaite translation technique;?? 


23 Blau, “On a Fragment 32-33 (on a pre-Sa'adyanic, probably Karaite translation of 
Proverbs; iyya with no pronominal suffix in Proverbs 17:24; cf. Hopkins, “On the Vorlage," 
372-73); Blau, Grammar, 325 (addendum to $252); Tobi, “Fragments,” 89-90 (gives ex- 
amples only of iyyà + pronominal suffixes); Polliack, Karaite Tradition, 286; Vollandt, 
“Hebraisms,’ 184; idem, Arabic Versions, 200; Zewi, Samaritan Version, 13. This feature 
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5. The use of the artificial interrogative ha to render the Hebrew inter- 


rogative particle Ad;?5 


6. The frequent use of the somewhat unusual verb sayyara in the sense of 


“putting / setting | installing."26 


Here are some examples. 


Hebrew MT New Translation Sa'adya 
Gen 2:8 BOD Am yer — cj נש الله ל في (75\( ونصب‎ 
DUERMO TWA عدن شرقیا وصير ₪ ادم جنانا في عدن من قدم‎ 
cw WY DTND DN الذي خلقه وصير ثم ادم الذي‎ 
صوره‎ 
Gen 3:12 DÖRD DIRI WN SLA قال ادم: الامراة التي (37ب) قال ادم:‎ 


جعلتها معي هي Shel‏ التي صيرت معي هي אֶשֶׁרנְתַתָּה بج הוא 
من الشجرة فاكلت اعطاتى من الشجرة um)‏ לי מן ويم Soe‏ 


clearly points to the Karaite provenance of the new translation; cf. Hopkins, "On the 
Vorlage," 373: “Hardly less suggestive is the occurrence of N"N to render the Hebrew ‘NN, 
another characteristically Karaite technique. One cannot exclude the possibility that at 
an earlier, undocumented stage of translation activity, [this usage] occurred in Rabbanite 
translations too, subsequently surviving only in the Karaite tradition, but in the present 
state of knowledge N™N ... [is] plainly indicative of Karaite origin.” 

Though it is tempting to read hd as hal, in both cases that I have been able to examine 
(Sinai Gr. 930, fols. 3v and 16r) the alif'seems to be written fairly distinctly. 

Blau, Dictionary, 728 (according to Blau, usually spelled e, with no alif, and occurs only 
before words beginning with an alif in the newly discovered translation, however, it is 
spelled la, with an alif, and can occur before any word). In her discussion of the Arabic 
renderings of the Hebrew interrogative particle Ad, Polliack, Karaite Tradition, 130-33 pro- 
vides no examples of the rendering of the Hebrew hd by the Arabic hg; it can be inferred 
that this usage is unattested in the Karaite translations that she examined. 

This verb is also used by Sa‘adya - see Blau, Dictionary, 381; Polliack, Karaite Tradition, 213; 
and the example from Genesis 2:8 below. 


24 


25 


26 
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Hebrew MT New Translation Sa‘adya 


م اطلق احمامة من )116( واطلق alel‏ انام אֶת הַיוֹנָה Gen 8:8 INNA‏ 
عنده لینظر هل خف من عنده ليع ها جفت man PR nim‏ 
الا عن وجه الارض الیاه من على وجه Syn‏ قن DIN‏ 
الادمة 
وقال له هذه علامة (lio)‏ ... العهد الذي NİN NNI DDR WNI‏ ومنو Gen‏ 
العهد التي انا جاعلها ‏ نصير بيني Kay‏ وبين nun‏ אַשֶר Wa‏ 
بيني Rus‏ وبين کل كل نفس حيوان الذي 72 220023 21 כָל 
نفس حية التي = معع لاجيال الابد. ايا vn UB)‏ وید Dons‏ 
لا جیال p‏ وهي قوسي صیرت پالغمام NIT?‏ עולֶס: אֶת "mop‏ 
قوسي قد ثبتها في الغمام وتکون اية (؟) عهد DIN? nmm pps mm) (ge‏ 
وتصير علامة عهد بيني وبين الارض. parra nma‏ הָאָרֶץ 


وبين בו "n‏ 


ورای حم ابو کنعان (ig)‏ ونظر حام ابو ON No"‏ אֲבִי כְנען Gen 9:22 AX‏ 
عورة ابيه واخبر اخویه کنعان ايا سر ابوه my a‏ 2# 2 وتاي 
وهما في السوق vns‏ בַּחוּץ: 
فقال: من f| po‏ رجلا (وب) ... ها قتل "308 מִי Ex 4 vw TAW‏ 
dye Klos Le,‏ انت مرید کا قتلت ايا اد ناوص بد 
اترید ان تقتلنی 6 الصري ... TAX TAX IM‏ 
قتلت ns ni) Wa zal‏ 
7 ... 
ولا سمع فرعون lie‏ (وب) وسمع فرعون ايا ושע פרעה אֶת 2315 Ex‏ 
p‏ هذا الکلام ... ..nm^zm‏ 
واحفظ هذا = (is) t‏ ,ג هذه pnw)‏ ۲ הַחֲקָּה 13:10 Ex‏ 


وقته من حول الى حول | لوقتها ...| הַזאת DAN AWII‏ 
mp‏ 
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Hebrew MT New Translation Sa‘adya 


واخذ موسی عظام )66( ... موس AWA npn  ...‏ אֶת Ex 13:19 ninp‏ 
یوسف uM dro‏ احلف بوسف معه لانه oh cL‏ ادا 3< הַשְׁבֵּע 

بغي اسرایل وقال لحم: حلف ايا بني aw lel‏ چم בי ow‏ 

اذا EE‏ 4 فاصعدوا وقال ... לאמר وود Tp»‏ 

عظامي من هاهنا Av‏ אֲלהִים ججچه app}‏ 


ions ny» DAYY NY 


a On this translation of the Hebrew huqqáh, see al-Fasi, Hebrew-Arabic Dictionary, vol. 1, 578. 


Finally, a few comments on dialectal features and colloquialisms in the new 
translation are in order. The following features stand out: 

6. The systematic use of the Maghrebi imperfect first person singular nq?! 
(e.g., naf alu, nu'ti, etc. in lieu of af'alu, uti, etc.);? 

7. The systematic use of the Maghrebi perfect third person singular ending 
-at of verba tertiae infirmae (e.g., sammat, atat, etc. in lieu of sammat, atat, 
etc.),28 

8. The colloquialism es (“what”; =ayy $ay").?? 

Here are some examples. 


Hebrew MT New Translation Sa'adya 


قال ادم: (3i | Vi‏ (7وب) قال ادم: | DOTRI WN‏ הָאֲשָׁה 2 Gen‏ 


جعلتها معي هي اعطتنی الق שמשי معي هي DnD)TUN‏ עִמָּדִי הא 
من الشجرة فا کلت اعطانتی من الشجرة nm‏ לי מן הָעַץ oxi‏ 


27 Blau, Emergence, 58-60; Blau, Grammar, 70, 297 $63. 
28 Blau, Emergence, 60—61; Blau, Grammar, 91, 303 $110. 
29 Blau, Dictionary, 27. 
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Sa‘adya 


JB,‏ الله مقررا: این 
هبل اخوك. قال: 
Jall jel N‏ اي انا 


وقال ail‏ هذه علامة 
العهد التي انا جاعلها 
لي y‏ وبين كل 
فس Ree‏ 
لا جیال pal‏ 

قال ابعلك: ماذا صنعت 
بنا عن قليل لو ضاجع 
احد قومنا زوجتك 
لجلبت علينا انما 


قملت لاة وولدت 
Ll‏ واسعته راون LEY‏ 
قالت: قد نظر الله 
لضعفي والان يحبني 
deo‏ 

قال له: ما اسك؟ قال: 
یعقوب 

Us‏ كبر الصبي جات 
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New Translation 


(11ب) وقال الله 


لقاين: ... اخوك وقال: 


(lo)‏ ... العهد الذي 
y TE‏ وبين 
کل نفس حيوان الذي 
Ke‏ لاجيال الابد 


tk gl JE; (c1) 


)25( وحبلت لاا 
وولدت ولد وسمات 


(82ب) وقال: اش 
امعك؟ قال: Cw gaa,‏ 


awl oles... (ia) 


به الى il‏ فرعون وصار = % )8( وقالت OY‏ 


لما کان وسعته موسی » 
قالت لاني نشلته من 
الما 


من الما جذبته 


Hebrew MT 


nim WAN‏ אֶל קין 
TANT PTS DID N‏ 
לא AT‏ הַשמָר "Ds‏ 
2218 

nim ONT DTN TAN 
הַבְּרִית אֲשֶׁר אֲנִי נתן‎ 
د5‎ PR pyra ביני‎ 
DINK WE imm Vo 
עוּלֶם:‎ n1» 

me Tops TDN 
oyna 11» mp NNT 
ns OVA TIN 13W 
AZ) PRIM TDW 
‘DUR 

12 72m ns? ónm 
"2 jas ino ۱ 
mim nas» mos 


"ane NY د‎ "IVa 


PWN 

TRY me vos TAN 
‘apy? "ns" 

RIM Ten oum 
n? m mys na? 
nun inu "pm 12? 
הַמַּיִם‎ p ^3 "DNI 


anmun 


Gen 4:9 


Gen 9:12 


Gen 26:10 


Gen 29:32 


Gen 32:28 


Ex 2:10 


TREIGER 


Sa‘adya 


فولدت kl‏ وسعاه غرشم 
لانه قال: صرت Gz‏ 
في بلد الغربة 


ومن حيث دخلت الى 
فرعون : ele‏ 
اسا الهم ول تخلصهم من 
ذلك. قال الله لموسى: 
الان تتظر ما اصنع 
لفرعون انه سيطلقهم بيد 
شديدة ويطردهم من 
بلده بيد شديدة 

وایضا ثبت عهدي 
a‏ لكلو بد 
کنعان Ab‏ سکاهم 
4 سکنوه 


New Translation 
oles T (24) 
کارشوم ... قال:‎ a 
ارض‎ d situs 
اجنبية‎ 
...الى فرعون‎ (2) 
dii le... Ald 
.. OF 


)7( وایضا ... عهدي 
معهم ونعطهم ارض ... 
o»)!‏ ד الذي 
تغربوا فيها 


Hebrew MT 


ny NP" در‎ 72m 
يدنام 3^ 2۹د بيد‎ in 


n PRE ۳۷ 


nps אֶל‎ NNI ND 
ny? הרע‎ TVI "23? 
n?xn לא‎ Oya nm 
nim WAN" "pap ns 
nan يرصم‎ nw 5s 
כִּ‎ npys? אֲשֶׁר אֲעֲשֶׂה‎ 
TP Dn? npm Ta 
AINA OWI npm 
אֶת בְּרִיתִי‎ NAPA 3 
ny לָהֶם‎ nn? ons 
PON DN [222 PIS 


n3 11i אֲשֶׁר‎ OA: 
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(cont.) 


Ex 2:22 


1 א 


Ex 6:4 


a This form of the name Moses - if I read it correctly - is rather mysterious. 


b The translation seems to reflect a variant reading 89pm. 


The fact that the new translation displays some Maghrebi features is particu- 


larly significant. It clearly points to its North African (or, possibly, Egyptian) 


origin.9? Moreover, while the diacritical points in the manuscript are either 


missing altogether or unrecognizable, at least on one occasion it seems that 
the Arabic /f/ has a diacritical dot underneath, rather than above the letter — 
another distinctly North African feature.?! 


30 As Blau, Emergence, 58-61 points out, these Maghrebi features were also quite common 


among the Jews of Egypt. 


31 Sinai Gr. 930, fol. 66v: Law y. 
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It would thus appear that both the translation and the manuscript are of 
North African (or, possibly, Egyptian) origin or, alternatively, were produced 
by a North African or Egyptian expatriate resident elsewhere (most likely, 
in Jerusalem, which was an intellectual centre of the Karaite community in 
the tenth and eleventh centuries).32 We will never know for certain how this 
manuscript reached Sinai to be reused for an Orthodox Christian Greek text. 
It is, however, easy to imagine that an old parchment manuscript (in this case 
of Jewish Karaite provenance) was simply put on sale — with its writing per- 
haps already scraped and the leaves separated to be recycled - and that the 
Monastery of Mount Sinai (or some Christian dealer acting on its behalf) pur- 
chased it in either Egypt or Jerusalem with the aim of reusing the old parch- 
ment for its own needs.?? 

Finally itis instructive to compare the newly discovered translation with the 
best known Karaite versions: those of Yefet ben 'Eli and Yeshu'ah ben Yehudah. 
Here is a brief comparison of several verses from Genesis 2—3.34 


Hebrew MT New Translation Yefet ben ‘Eli Yeshu‘ah ben 
Yehudah 


Gen 2:8 B אֲלהִים‎ nim وغرس الرب וצצ )75\( ونصب الرب וטע‎ Aa 4 خرس‎ E 
DU OIA 722 جنان في عدن من جننا في عدن من‎ (Ae جنانا (او‎ 


* 
w 


عدن من جهة الشرق جهة الشرق وجعل ‏ قدم وصير تم ادم ات بوط 0747 WWE‏ 


wz 
LÀ 


mS m جعل ثم الادمي 6 ادم الذي خلق. الذي‎ Ô 
الذي صور.‎ 


32 On the Karaite circle in Jerusalem, called “The Mourners of Zion,” see, e.g., Goldstein, 
Karaite Exegesis. 

33 Other possibilities, of course, also exist. For example, it is possible that the manuscript 
was brought to the monastery by a Jewish convert to Christianity (cf. Polliack, "Hebrew 
Masoretic Text" for an intriguing parallel) or by a Christian scholar who took interest, for 
theological or polemical purposes, in Jewish Arabic Bible translations. As Meira Polliack 
has kindly pointed out to me, this Sinaitic palimpsest may tell us something about the 
route by which Jewish materials might have travelled into monasteries. 

34  Yefet ben ‘Eli’s and Yeshu'ah ben Yehudah's translations of Genesis 2-3 are conveniently 
available in Polliack, Karaite Tradition, 304-12 (to facilitate comparison, I have transliter- 
ated the Judeo-Arabic from Hebrew script into Arabic letters; in Yeshu'ah's translation, his 
commentatorial insertions are enclosed in parentheses). 
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Yeshu'ah ben 
Yehudah 


(وذاك بعد ما) انبت 
الله الاله من الادمة 
کل 32 متمناة 
لراي (العين) وطيبة 
KN (82543)‏ 
(ونقلها الى (OLLI‏ 
و(جعل) نجرة الحياة 
3 وسط Styl‏ 
ADL Bi,‏ 
والردي (او باحسن 
والقبیح). 


فقال ادم: الامراة 


₪ الرب ANI‏ 
للافعوان: اذ فعلت 
هذه (المكيرة)ة 
فستکون محوقا من 
کل ₪ ومن 

این اراس (حيوان) 
الصحرا» على صدرك 
تسیر وترابا تا کل کل 


ايام حياتك. 


Yefet ben ‘Eli 


وانبت الرب الالاه 
من الادمة کل E‏ 
مشتها المنظر وطيب 
لما کل وشجر المحياة 
في وسط الجنان وتجر 
المعرفة حسن QU‏ 


قال ادم: الامراة 
gl‏ جعلت مي هي 
اعطتني من الشجرة 
فا کلت. 

فقال الرب الالاء 
i id‏ اذ فعلت هذه 
فانت ملعون من جملة 
head‏ ومن جملة 
[وحش] الصحراء 
على صدرك سیر 
وتراب تاكل طول 
زمان حياتك. 


New Translation 


)175( وانبت الرب 
من الادمة کل 


- 0 


جره ... 


)37—( قال ادم: 
الراة gil‏ صیرت 
ميي هي اعطاتي من 
الشجرة فا کلت. 
)138( فقال ارب 
لحية: اذ ... انت من 
جميع eel‏ ومن 
جميع حيوان ا حقل c‏ 
ايام حياتك. 
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Hebrew MT 


Gen 2:9 אֶלְהִים‎ nim nox" 
מן موجه 73 עץ‎ 

zio) nen» Tom 

o"nn vn OINA? 

nr הַגן إيام‎ Tini 


טוב וָרְע: 


Gen 3:12 | AWA DINI TNI 
"Tay nnnj WY 

5 נָתְנָה 5 מן PYR‏ 

DIRI 

Gen 3:14 | ODN nim IN 


PYY د«‎ UNIT ow 
Dan nnN WIN זאת‎ 
mn bam nanan 
Ton qh; על‎ nen 
"i» 53 یزود תּאכל‎ 


qn 
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Hebrew MT New Translation Yefet ben Eli Yeshu‘ah ben 


Yehudah 


وعداوة اجعل Ay‏ وعداوة اجعل بينك (a8)‏ وعداوة Gen 3:15 "a PUR DNI p‏ 
وبين الامراة وبين وبين الامراة وبين (؟)... وبين أسلك ‏ 21 הְאֶשָה וּבִין 


نسلك وبين اسلها» هو أسلك وبين اسلها» هو وبين أسلها ... تتقره. 3971 ۳21 AV‏ دنه 


یضرب منك الراس يدقك الراس وانت العاقب. TDW?‏ ראש TAN]‏ 
(او یتواری لیضرب 52 الکعب. App uswn‏ 
منك الراس) cal‏ 


(نتواري ل)تلدغ منه 


"S 


a אלמכירה=‎ in Polliack's edition (with the yûd possibly designating a colloquial pronunciation 
of the Classical Arabic iSl with a kasra). 


It is evident that while similar to both Yefet's and (especially) Yeshu'ah's ver- 
sion, the newly discovered translation uses different lexical choices (while also 
being distinct from Sa‘adya’s version). A few examples will suffice. 


e yv (“and planted," Genesis 2:8): ونصب‎ in the new translation vs. وغرس‎ 
(Yefet and Sa'adya) and | » 7 ב‎ (Yeshu'ah); 

* wig nim (“the Lord God,” Genesis 2:8 and passim): <> J! in the new transla- 
tion vs. الله‎ (Sa'adya) and AVI الرب الالاه / الرب‎ (Yefet and Yeshu'ah, though 
the latter also uses 4) Y! 4l); 1 

* DU" (“and put,” Genesis 2:8): os in the new translation (and, in this par- 
ticular verse, also in Sa‘adya) vs. وجعل‎  (Yefet) and م جعل‎ (Yeshu'ah); the 
contrast between x (in the new translation; considerably less common in 
Sa'adya) and جعل‎ (Yefet and Yeshu'ah) is evident also in other verses; 

e Unin('thesnake;' Genesis 3:14): 44l in the new translation vs. انس‎ (Yefet), 
الا فعوان‎ (Yeshu‘ah), and الثعبان‎ (Sa‘adya); 

ny (“the field,” Genesis 3:14): الحقل‎ in the new translation vs. الصحرا‎ ۲ 
and Yeshu'ah, as well as Sa‘adya); 

° DWN (“you will bite / strike / smite him,” Genesis 3:15): o zz in the new 
translation vs. تدقه‎ (Yefet), aia تلد غ‎ (Yeshu‘ah), and تلدغه‎ (Sa'adya). 
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The newly discovered translation thus deserves a careful investigation — 
including a critical edition — which will establish its place in the history of 
Karaite Arabic Bible translations.?5 
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Abü Qurra. See Theodore Abü Qurra 

Abi Raita al-Takriti 83,87 

Abu 5816 209 

Acts 01 the Apostles 41, 396, 400n48, 448. 


See also Index of Biblical 


adab 513, 521n56 
Adah 254, 256 
Adam 22-23, 25-27, 29, 69, 112, 118, 130n24, 


203, 210, 215-16 


adaptation of Latin words in Arabic 385-86 


aphaeresis of the syllable /de/ 1 

Arabic interdental unvoiced spirant /t/ 
374 

If lêl 377 

long /i/ for a short Latin /i/ 381 

loss of /s/ between consonants /t/ and 
/m/ 379 

loss ofya’ 5 

mixed forms (Latin and Greek/Aramaic) 
in Arabic 6 

Romance substratum in al-Andalus 8 

[$/</s/ 8 

specific nominal forms in Arabic 6 

standardized nominal forms in Arabic 
385-86 


‘adl (“divine justice") 169,174 
‘adonay, translation of 162-63, 170-71, 


440-41, 3 


Adonis(poet) 45 
Adversus iudaeos (genre) 82, 96, 98 
Against the Outsiders. See Theodore Abi 


Qurra 


Agapius of Antioch 2 

Agapius of Manbij 5 

Agathon of Homs 2 

Aggadah 112-14, 120 

ahl al-'adl wa-l-tawhid (“people of unity and 


justice”) 174. See also Mu'tazilite(s) 


ahlal-dimma 85-86 

ahlal-injl 94 

ahlal-kitab 3 

Ahmad ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Salam 453 
Ahmad ibn Abi Ya'qüb al-Ya‘qubi. See 


al-Ya‘qubi, Ahmad ibn Abi Ya'qub ibn 
Wadih al-Katib 


al-Abbasal-Baghawi 454 
‘Abbas ibn Ismail ibn ‘Ali ibn Ma'süm 
Qazvini 281 

‘Abdallah ibn al-Fadl 43, 44137, 46144, 
448-49 

'Abdiso' of Nisibis 34n110 

‘Abd al-Jabbar 519n49 

Abgar V of Edessa 12, 66 

Ab Gillaga b. Tabya 2 

Abita b. Finas (Pinhas) 205 

Abraham 13,22, 25, 30-31, 169-70, 261-62, 
263n56, 267-68, 274, 333, 334129, 3 

Abraham bar Hiyya 289 

Abraham ibn Daud 289 

Abraham ibn Ezra ۰ 18820, 191, 214n68, 
255n15, 288-91, 298-99, 357, 501n129, 
504n155 

Abraham Maimuni 252-74 

Kifayat al-'abidin 266 

Abrogation 109. See also tahrif 

Abr al-Urdun. See al-Urdun 

Abi ‘Alial-Basri 517 


Abi al-Barakat/Ibn Kabar 450, 457-58, 469 


The Lamp 8 
Abū l-Barakat b. Saīd 204 
Abt al-Faraj b. Ishaq b. al-Kattàr 8 
Abüal-Faraj Harn 160, 206, 51129. See also 
the Talhis 
Abi al-Fath b. Abi al-Hasan 5 
Kitab al-Tàrih 205, 210 
Abi al-Fida 26 
Abi al-Hakam ibn Barrajan, ‘Abd 
al-Salam 240-43, 246-50 
Abi al-Hasan (= Ab Isdá) b. Ganà'im 205, 
208 
Abi al-Hasan (= Ab Isda) al-Süri 200, 202, 
208, 216—20, 222, 225 
Kitab al-Tabbàh 202, 208, 217-18, 220, 
222, 225 
Abu Ishaq Ibrahim al-Musannif 203, 208, 
221 
Kitab al-Mirat 208, 221 
Abi Nasr ibn Nara ibn Ayyüb 456-57 
Abi al-Qasim ‘Ubayd Allah b. Ali 
al-Raqgi 328n4,333 
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See also Ishaq b. Balask al-Qurtubi; 0 
Gospels 
Psalms 125-26, 133-37. See also 

anonymous author-translator of 
Arabic Psalms 

Annianus 22 

Annunciation 22 

anonymous author-translator of Arabic 


Psalms 

dates of composition 127 

knowledge of Qur’in 128-30 

relation to Hafs ibn Albar 133-36, 

148-49, 0 

anthropomorphic/anthropomorphizing. See 

anthropomorphism(s) 
anthropomorphism(s) 

biblical | 28-32, 154, 1554, 156-57, 


158n14, 171, 173, 175, 316, 328-31, 335n36, 
336-38, 342-43, 351-53, 354n89, 355, 
365, 533 
quranic 33-34, 336n49, 337 
See also exegesis 
anthropopathisms (of God) 
175 
anti-Jewish polemic. See polemic 
Antioch, school of. See exegesis 
Apocalypse 6o, 65, 70-73 
Apocalypse of Pseudo-Methodius 71 
Apocalypse of Samuel 71 


154, 156-57, 173, 


Apocrypha/apocryphal 58-73 

apostle(s), Christian 66, 89, 92, 99, 143, 
338-39 

‘aql (“intellect”) 84n25, 91, 212, 219-24, 
512 

‘aqliyyat (“rational knowledge”) 512-13, 
518n47 


Arab9"a See Index of Manuscripts: Sinai 
[...] Ar. 155; and London [...] Or. 8612 
Arab®ib See Index of Manuscripts: Sinai 

[...] Ar. 73; and Paris [...] Ar. 6725 
Arab9"c See Index of Manuscripts: Sinai 
[...] Ar. 159; and 160 
Arabic 
lexicography 312 
Model 509, 510n6, 514 
typography 3u, 314 
Arabic Apocryphal Gospel of John 59-61, 
64-66, 70-73 
Arabic Infancy Gospel 59-64, 66-70, 73 
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Aiah 272 
al-ajam 132-33, 148-89 
al-Alam al-Iskandari 448, 468 
Aleppo 45-46, 308 
Aleppo-Zimmer 43-44, 47 
Alexander the Great 289 
Alexandria 2523, 274 
Alexandrian 
Bible translation. See Septuagint 
calendar 395n24 
cluster/reading/text-type 398, 404-08, 
416 


exegesis, school of. See exegesis 
Incarnation era 2 
women 318 
world era 22 
allah, as translation option 440-43. See also 
al-ilah 
allography 
Arabic in Greek script 19-20 
Arabic in Hebrew script. See Judeo-Arabic 
Arabic in Samaritan script 20 
Arabic in Syriac script. See Gar$üni 
Alvarus of Córdoba 126-27, 131, 149 
Amalek 255, 25616, 258 
Amaziah הְ‎ 193-94 
American Bible. See Smith-Bustani-Van 
Dyck Bible 
American missionaries 313 
al-Àmir 26 
'amm. See exegesis 
‘Ammar al-Basri 87 
Amorite(s) 254, 264n65 
Amos 184, 186-94, 461, 525n67. See also 
Index of Biblical 
Anah 255,263, 267, 272 
Anb@ al-anbiya’. See Ismail Qazvini 
al-Andalus | 108n12, 125, 130n20, 141, 145, 
240—41, 250, 370, 378, 386 
Andalusi. See also Mozarab(s) 
Arabic 371 
Arabized Christians 371 
bilingual Latin-Arabic translators 8 
Gospels 370-71 
of John (with capitula and Monarchian 
Prologue) 370 
of Luke (with capitula and Monarchian 
Prologue) 370 
of Mark 370-71 
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Baghdad 

Christian quarters of/Dàr al-Rüm 
450—52, 454, 468-69 

Peripatetics 3 

Bahr Jiljāl 373-74, 386 

Barbara, Saint 403 

Bar Hebraeus 19 

Barrani (“outsiders”) 12, 85-86, 88 

Basemath 254-55, 258 

basmala — 4onc, 41-42, 67 
Christian 41, 44 

B(a)taniya/ B(a)taniya 374,386 

Batfayà 375, 386 

batin. See exegesis 


Bayt al-maqdis 66, 395. See also Jerusalem 
Bebawi, George Habib 34-35 
Beeri 254-55 


Beethoven 46 

BelasonofBeor 268 

Benjamin of Tudela 1 

Ben Sira, Book of 458-59. See also Fatyün 
ibn Ayyab 

Bereshit Rabbati 

Bibleland 307 

Biblia Polyglotta Matritensia 247n30 

Biblia Sacra Arabica 39,317, 458, 467 

Bildad 436, 445 

Bisr ibn al-Sirri 39, 40nb-nc, 41, 448 

Bitsayda |Bitsayda 375-76, 386 

Book of Asceticism. See Kitab al-zuhd 

Book of Beliefs and Opinions. See Sa‘adya 
Gaon 

Book of Common Prayer 314 

Book of Joshua (Samaritan chronicle) 

210 

British Bible Society 305, 308, 310, 313 

British Museum 394 396 

BRK (Syriac root) 2 

Bülüs ibn al-Qasis 396 

burhan ("proof") 3 

Burhan al-milla. See Mulla ‘Ali Nani 

Butrus ibn Salim al-Sunbati 396 

Butrus ibn Yusuf 0 


256n20 


Byzantine 
cluster/ reading/ text-type 398, 404-08, 
416-17 
Empire 290 
Greek 404, 406 
influence 14, 256n20 
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Arabization/Arabicization 82,116. See also 
Andalusi 
Arabs, biblical references to 335, 347, 357, 
364. See also Kedarites 
Aramaic 436 
Christian Palestinian 377, 379, 529 
Jewish 1m, 114, 160, 163, 164n34, 288n33, 
332, 334n29, 345191, 348, 351, 356, 358, 
363, 373-85. See also Targums/(im) 


Jewish in Perso-Arabic script 282, 
284-85, 298 
Samaritan 199-200, 202-06, 209-10, 
232-33 
argumenta 125-26, 137-46, 148, 150 
argumentation, rational 84, 87. See also 
Mu tazilite(s) 


Arimaziyah 373, 386 
Aristobulus 153 
Aristotelian philosophy 83. See also 
philosophy; also falsafa 
Ark of the Covenant 13 
Armenia/Armenian(s) 
402, 529 
Arron (Aharon) b. Mánor 205 
Arsen Iq/altoeli 8ınıı 
Asatir (anonymous author) 210 
aseity, of God 169. See also kaft; also 
attributes 
Ashkelon 201 
aslah ("benevolence, divine") 169. See also 
omnibenevolence; also attributes 
astrology 521n56 
astronomy  521n56, 524 
Athanasius of Alexandria 0 
attributes, of God 157-62, 164, 169-73 
al-kafi (“sufficient”) 440-42. See also kaft 
al-qadir ("possessing power”) 440-41, 
443-44 
See also aseity; also aslah; also constancy; 
also eternity; also foreknowledge; also 
omnibenevolence; also omnipotence; 
also omniscience; also parental 
expressions; also tawhid 
Augustine of Hippo 8 
Azrié, Abed 45-47 


21, 81, 901149, 115-17, 


Baal Hanan son of Achbor 270 
Badger George 314 
badiha (“source”) 6 
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Cathedral of St. John the Baptist 19 
Umayyad Mosque 18-39 
Damietta 260 
Daniel, Book of 42, 80n5, 182, 247-50, 
344n87, 438-40, 458n52, 459, 460n57, 
462, 466-70, 487, 489, 498. See also 
Index of Biblical 
the Four Kingdoms 
288-300 
darb al-tabbana ("the Milky Way”) 6 
Dar al-Rüm. See Baghdad 
David 30, 94, 98, 112, 137, 140, 142, 145071, 
188, 335, 521-22, 524 
David of Ashkelon/Dawüd al-Asqalani 21, 
395 
David bar Paulos ng 
David ben Abraham al-Fasi 
534n21 
Kitab Jami‘ al-Alfaz (the Agron) 
David of Damascus  42n130 
David Qimhi 25429, 257n22, 262n48, 
268n87, 270n101, 285-86, 501n129, 
503n144 
Sefer has-Sorasim 285-86 
Dawid al-Mugammas  19,120n52 
Debate at the Court of al-Ma’min. See 
Theodore Abii Qurra 
deification 34-38 
demon 67 
Satan and his demons 
Satan 
derash. See exegesis 
Deuteronomy, Book of 112, 114, 204n32, 206, 
258n28, 265. See also Pentateuch; also 
Index of Biblical 
Diatessaron 24629 
dibaja (“invocation”) 510 
dibré (“the words of") 513, 522 
dikr allah (“contemplating [the name of] 
God") 220 
dimma. See ahl al-dimma 


280, 283, 286, 


172n63, 183, 


172n63 


72. See also 


Dionysius the Areopagite | 3 
Dishan 263 
Dishon 263, 267 


Dixon, John 305 


early non-Sa'adyanic Arabic translations 
358-65 
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Byzantine (cont.) 


lectionary/liturgy 343, 395, 400-03, 418. 
See also Heirmologion 


Caesarea(n) 201, 377-78, 404 
Cairo 201, 252, 260, 274, 396 
Genizah/genizot 105-06, 111n21, 329, 
334n29, 343, 3641140, 488-91, 491, 
544n35 
Calcutta Bible 310 
Canaan 254 
Canaanite(s) 254-55, 262, 264n65, 267 
Carlyle Joseph Dacre 310 
Caucasian Albanian 529 
Chalcedonian creed 80, 92 
Christian Palestinian Aramaic. See Aramaic 
Christodoulos (copyist) 
Chronicles, Books of 112, 118n39, 185, 256n17, 
257. See also Index of Biblical 
chronology, biblical 22-27, 529n2 
Church of the East/Nestorian(s) 3, 25, 68, 
117-18, 452 
Clement of Rome 66 
Confirmation of Orthodoxy. See Theodore Abi 
Qurra 
constancy (or immutability), of God 157, 
161-62. See also attributes 
Constantine (emperor) 5 
conversion to Islam 82-83, 99, 280, 281n4, 
284, 288, 291-92 
Copt(s)/Coptic Church 34-38, 71, 399-400, 
462-63 
Coptic 21, 242, 392, 431n9, 529n1 
Coptic-Arabic 400 
Córdoba 125-27, 130-31 133, 141, 146, 147178, 
149. See also Martyr Movement of 
Córdoba 
Corinthians, First and Second Letters to 
the 87, 393, 397, 400146, 404. See also 
Index of Biblical 
cross of Christ, discovery of 5 
crucifixion 68 
Crusade/crusader(s) 253, 259-60, 266, 274 
Cyril of Alexandria 0 


41n127 


da'at ("knowledge") 513, 522n58, 523 
Dalmanitah 376, 386 
Damascus 17-19, 26, 39, 41, 45, 201 


563 


Antioch, school of 117 
batin (“inner sense”) 223,226 
derash 213-15, 222 
development among Samaritans 200, 
210-11 
epistemology in 218-28 
haqiqa (“literal sense") 6 
hass (“specific sense") 8 
literal sense depending on context 502 
majaz (“figurative speech,” “non-literal 
sense") 165, 17511608, 6 
metaphor/metaphorical(ly) 105, 109-10, 
337, 465, 500-01, 5020130, 524 
methods, verse-by-verse commentary 
(tafsir musalsal) 215-16 
peshat 106, 213-15, 222, 253 
pneumatic 88-92, 94, 9 
qiyas (analogy, syllogism) 
sirr (“secret sense") 226 
Syriac 9 
ta'wil ("non-literal sense") 
theoria ("divine vision") 
zahir (“literal sense") 222-27 
See also anthropomorphisms; also 
anthropopathisms; also translation 
techniques 
Exodus, Book of 204-06, 253, 259, 265, 
489n10, 529. See also Pentateuch; also 
Index of Biblical 
Ezekiel, Book of 80,109, 247, 460n57, 462, 
466-70. See also Fatyün ibn Ayyüb; also 


219-22 


222-26 
118n38 


Index of Biblical 
Ezer 263 
Ezra, Book of 112, 185, 487. See also Index of 
Biblical 


Fahr al-Din al-Ràzi | 7 
falsafa (Arabic philosophy) 8 
al-Fasi. See David ben Abraham al-Fasi 
Fatyunibn Ayyüb 449-60 
translation of Ben Sira 455, 456n40, 458, 
471 
translation of Ezekiel 466-70 
translation of Isaiah 461, 466—70 
translation of Jeremiah 449-51, 455-56, 
458-79 
translation of Job 449, 451, 455, 458, 471 
translation of Lamentations 449, 450n16 
Festival of Sacred Music in Fez 47 
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Eastern Christian monks 370 

Ecclesiastes, Book of 119, 186, 455, 459, 513, 
520n52, 522n60 

ecclesiastical year 0 

economy, divine 32 

Edessa 11-12, 15-18, 0 

Edom 115, 252, 254, 256, 263, 268-72, 502, 
5031142, 1144, 504n150 

Edomite(s) 254, 261, 269 

Egypt(ian) 62,67, 71, 81,115, 252-53, 259-60, 
274, 305, 308, 312, 314, 335, 428, 437, 487, 
489-501, 5031142, 1 

el, translation of 165-66, 169n54, 334n29, 
440—41, 443 


Sadday 165-69, 334n29, 440-43 
Elazar b. Amram 3 
Tülida 203, 210 


El‘azar b. Finds (Pinhas) 5 
Elias of Alexandria 42 


Elias of Charax 17 


Elias of Nisibis 25-26, 331107, 451-53 

Elihu 436, 445 

Eliphaz 
in Genesis 255, 256n16, 219, 258, 261 
inJob 436,445 

Eliyahu Capsali 289n37 

élohim, translation of 170-71, 440-43, 

517141, 533 
Elon 254-55 


éléwahh, translation of 440-43 
el Sadday. See "el 
Enosh 7 
Ephesians, Letter to the 
also Index of Biblical 
Epiphanius 400 
epistemology. See exegesis 
Erpenius Thomas 310 
Esau 13,252, 254-59, 261-72, 274 
Esther Book of 185n12, 489 
eternity (or everlastingness), of God 
164—65, 170. See also attributes 
Ethiopic 21, 65-66, 115, 449n12, 529 
Eusebius of Caesarea 8 
Eustratius of Mar Chariton 8 
Evangelium Palatinum | 246n27 
exegesis 
Alexandria, school of 82, go, 117 
'amm ("general sense" of Scriptures) 
226-28 


393, 401n48. See 


157, 
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Greek(s) 
ancient 289-90 
bilingual/multilingual 19-21 
language 14, 20, 132, 529. See also tahrif; 


also translation techniques 
literature/scientific tradition 1 
21265, 213, 229, 341, 510. See also 
philosophy 
manuscripts/texts 1, 61n12, 96, 134n31, 
372, 400n46, 464n65. See also Abū 
Qurra; also Byzantine; also Septuagint 


Vorlage of Arabic text 242, 310, 317, 392, 
397-400, 402, 404-09, 417, 4321111, 459, 
468 


Greek Orthodox/Melkite(s)/Rim 
Orthodox 3, 14-15, 17-18, 20, 79112, Bong, 

82, 311, 400-01, 454. See also Abü Qurra; 
also Agapius; also Agathon; also 
Byzantine; also On the Triune Nature of 
God; also tahrif 

Guide for the Perplexed. See Maimonides 

G(u)lfati 377,386 

*gulguta 377 


Habakkuk, Book of 462. See also Index of 


Biblical 

Hadar 270 

Haggai, Book of 184-86, 194, 462. See also 
Index of Biblical 

Hajji Baba Qazvini Yazdi 281-82, 285, 300 
Mahdar al-suhid fi radd al-yahüd 281- 

82, 285, 300 
Hafiz 45 
Hafs ibn Albar 1276, 135-37, 146-49, 448. 


See also anonymous author-translator of 
Arabic Psalms 
Haftarot. See reading cycles 
Halab Šah ibn 158% 43 
halakha/halakhic 1m, 114, 115n30, 157n10, 
172n62, 258n28, 269, 488 
Samaritan 201, 207-09, 218-19, 221, 
227-28, 230. See also Sarita 
Halakhot Gedolot 114 
Halakhot Pesugot 112, 114 
halfa al-Urdun. See al-Urdun 
Ham 4 
haqiqa. See exegesis 
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al-Fihrist. See Ibn al-Nadim 

Finàs (Pinhas) b. Yusaf Arrábbán 4 

fiqh "comprehension, knowledge and insight; 
jurisprudence" 439 

Firkovich Collection | 5 

Foreign Translations Committee 311-12, 314 

foreknowledge, of God 157, 161. See also 
omniscience, of God; also attributes 

Franks (al-faranj) 9 

fushà 317 


Galatians, Letter to the 
of Biblical 
Gaonim 
attitudes towards aggadah 
responsa 111 
Garšūnī 5 
Gatam 255, 246116, 258-59 
geometry 524 
Georgian 81, 402, 529 
Gazal b. Abi al-Surir (= Ab Zūtå) 6 
Gazal (= Tabya) b. Darti 200,202 
Gazal (= Tabya) al-Duwaik 204, 8 
al-Gazali, Abi Hamid 64 
Thy@ 'ulum al-din (“Revival of Religious 
Sciences’) 64 
Genesis, Book of 22-23, 24, 112, 117n36, 119, 
167151, 203, 2041132, 205-06, 112n65, 
228, 252, 259, 305, 512, 529. See also 
Pentateuch; also Index of Biblical 
Gibran Kahlil Gibran 5 
Globalization 307 
Goethe 45 
Gospels 20, 45, 59, 79-80, 88-89, 93-94, 99, 
127, 147, 240-42, 250, 401-02 
4ond, 41, 395, 401-02, 


393. See also Index 


113-14 


manuscripts 
448-49, 453 

reliability of 328, 331, 334, 338-40. See 
also tahrif 

See also al-Andalus; also Arabic 
Apocryphal Gospel of John; also Arabic 
Infancy Gospel; also munzal; also tahrif; 
also Index of Biblical 


graeca veritas 21-26 
gramma|pneuma 82, 88-92. See also 
exegesis 


Greece 256n20, 288, 289n39, 290 
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H$R (Hebrew/Aramaic/Arabic root) 8 
hybridity, Christian-Muslim 12, 46-47 


Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a 451-53, 457 

Ibn Albar. See Hafs ibn Albar 

Ibn al-‘Assal. See Hibatallah ibn al-‘Assal 

Ibn Bahriz, metropolitan 454 

Ibn Balask. See Ishaq ibn Balask al-Qurtubi 

Ibn Barrajan. See Abū al-Hakam ibn 
Barrajan 

ibn al-basar (“son of man”) 249 

Ibn Butrus. See ‘Isa ibn Butrus 

Ibn Ezra. See Abraham Ibn Ezra 

Ibn al-Fadl. See ‘Abdallah ibn al-Fadl 

ibn al-insan ("son of man”) 249 

Ibn Istifan al-Fāhūr. See Yannah ibn Istifan 
al-Fahüri 

IbnJanàh 8 

Ibn Kabar. See Abi al-Barakat 

Ibn Kullab 454 

Ibn al-Mahrima 34nı10 

Ibn al-Muqaffa'. See Sawirus ibn al-Muqaffa* 

Ibn al-Nadim 449, 451-54 
al-Fihrist 449-57, 468-69 

Ibn Nah. See Yusuf Ibn Nah 

Ibn al-Qunbar. See Mark ibn al-Qunbar 

Ibn Qutayba, Abi Muhammad ‘Abd Allah ibn 
Muslim 344, 349, 3501102, 364-65 

Ibn Rabban. See al-Tabari, ‘Ali ibn Rabban 

Ibn Sa‘id. See Salih ibn Said 

Ibn Sina 3 

Ibn al-Sirri. See Bi&r ibn al-Sirri 

Ibnal-Tayyib 34nuo 

Ibn Yusuf. See Butrus ibn Yusuf 

Ibrahim b. Ya'qüb al-Danfi (= Ibrahim 


al-Ayya) 205,209 
Ibrahim b. Yusuf al-Qabbasi 205, 208 
iconoclasm 12-14, 17, 46 
icon veneration 1-14, 18, 46, 85, 88. See also 


Image of Edessa 
ihtisar (“ellipsis”) 175n68, 194n34 
al-ilah, as translation option 440-43, 446. 


See also allah 
Image of Edessa (mandylion) 12, 15-16 
imála 106 
imam pl. a’imma (“Islamic prayer leader,” 


“priest”) 67, 217, 439 
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al-Harit 448 
Harklean 373, 397 
Harran 11, 15-16, 80 
Harün al-Rasid 15 
al-Hasrüni, Yuhanna al-Hawsabi 313 
hass. See exegesis 
Hayya Gaon 1 
al-Hazraji 5 
Magqami‘al-sulban 385 
Hebrew Bible/Old Testament 1,14, 61, 80, 
87, 92-97, 117, 158, 165n35, 171, 183, 187, 
222, 241, 247, 250, 280, 283-84, 309-11, 
319, 328, 342, 344, 393, 415-16, 418, 
436-37, 451, 453, 470, 5331011. See also 
Masoretic text; also Torah 
in Perso-Arabic script 283, 284n15, 285, 
286n22, 297 
reliability of 328, 331, 334, 337-40. See 
also tahrif 
Hebrews, Letter to the 399-400, 402, 
425-26. See also Index of Biblical 
Heirmologion 530. See also Byzantine 
Helen (queen) 25 
Hexaemeron 119, 212n65, 229, 231 
Hibatallah ibn al-Assal 449 
hídót (“riddles”) 513, 523-24 
himma (“aspiration,’ “ambition”) 
hisn (“village”) 377-78 
Historiae adversus paganos. See Orosius. 
Hittim 274 
Hittite(s) 254-55, 264n65 
Hivite(s) 254-55, 5 
Hiwial-Balhi 4 
Hizanatal-Qarawiyyin (Fez) 370 
HMD (Arabicroot) 332,346, 349 
Hobot Yehudah. See Yehudah ben El'azar 
hokmah ("wisdom") 513, 523 
Holy Land 260,274 
Holy Sepulcher (Knisat al-qiyama) 395 
Holy Spirit 92, 416. See also basmala 
Homs 18. See also Agathon of Homs 
Horite(s) 257, 262-68, 1 
Hosea, Book of 92, 461 
Hujjat al-Islam. See Mulla Ali Nuri 
Husin al-Qaysariyyah wa-‘amaliha Philibbus 
(“the villages of Caesarea Philippi and its 
districts)” 377-78, 386 


522n58 
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Janasar 379, 386 
Jarrett, Thomas 312, 318 
al-Jatmaniyah 379, 386 
al-Jazira 6 
Jebusites | 5 
Jeremiah, Book of 805,192, 459, 464n66, 
466-70. See also Fatyün ibn Ayyüb, 
translation of Jeremiah; also Index of 
Biblical 
Jeroboam 11 
Jerome, Saint 
316 
Jerusalem 499, 541. See also Bayt al-maqdis 
liturgy 3 
school of 156 
Urisalim 66 
Urüsalim|Ürüsalim 384-85, 387 
Yarusalam 384 
Yarusalam 384-85 
Yarüsalayim 385 
Yarüsalaym 4 
Yarisalim 385 
Jesuit Arabic Bible 39, 45, 397 
Jesus Christ 12, 22, 24-25, 36, 59-62, 64-65, 
67-73, 8013, 82, 89, 91-94, 96-99, 125, 
128-29, 131, 137, 139-46, 150, 242, 
249-50, 310, 338-40, 414, 454. See also 
al-Masih ibn Maryam 
divine sonship of 328-29, 331, 333-34, 
337 
Jibrilibn Müsà 41 
10 379-80 
jizya 85 
Job, Book of 42, 80, 98, 149, 165n35, 260n38, 
436-37, 440, 446, 458-59, 487. See also 
Fatyün ibn Ayyüb, translation of Job; 
also Index of Biblical 
Joel, Book of 461 
John, the Evangelist/Gospel of 45,64, 305, 
338-39, 370, 400, 401n48. See also 
Arabic Apocryphal Gospel of John; also 
Gospels; also Index of Biblical 
John, Second Letter of 4one 


186-87, 189-91, 193-94 
118, 134, 136, 147-48, 241, 250, 


John the Baptist 19, 47, 97, 242 

John of Charachmoba (al-Karak) 17-18 
John of Charax 17-18 

John of Damascus 14 

John the Deacon (gth orioth c.) 81n10 
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imrê binah (“words of sagacity”) 523 
Incarnation 22, 29, 32, 34, 36 
Intertextuality in translations 
also translation techniques 
Isaac 104, 255n13, 256, 261-63, 267-69, 4 
high places of 191 
Isaiah, Book of 84, 92—93, 112, 192, 244, 
343-44, 363, 466-70, 487-89, 491, 499, 
505. See also Fatyün ibn Ayyüb, 
translation of Isaiah; also Index of 
Biblical 
‘Isa ibn Butrus 3 
Ishaq ibn Balask al-Qurtubi 
371, 388, 448 
Ishmael(ites) 71 256, 266n71 
Isho‘barNun 18 
Ishodad of Merv 8 
israk (“polytheism”)  519n49 
Islamic terminology 67,109, 216-17, 220, 
227, 229, 232, 438-39, 446. See also 
translation techniques 
Islamization 82, 86, 99 
Ismail Qazvini 280-92, 300 
Anb@ al-anbiy@ | 280-88, 291-92, 300 
Ismail al-Rumayhi 205,208, 210 
Israel 13, 32, 143, 187, 189-91, 193n32, 220, 
253n6, 254, 263-64, 266, 268-69, 272, 
274, 283, 357, 501-02, 5031144, 520 
divine sonship of 328-29, 331, 334, 337 
Israelite(s) 115, 130, 183, 186, 221, 252, 254, 
261, 264, 266n73, 269-72 
Isra'liyyat 453 


504-05. See 


241-43, 250, 


ittisa‘(“extension of meaning”) 175 8 
Jacob 13, 30, 112, 272, 318-19 
blessing 198, 203, 274 
sons/generations of 165, 215, 256 
Jacob of Edessa 2457, 18-19 


Jacobite(s). See Syriac Orthodox 
Jacob of Sarug 119 
al-Jahiz, Abū ‘Utman  69n47, 327-365 
Kitab al-Hayawan (Book of 
Animals) 340-42 
ontranslation 340-43 
Al-Radd ‘ala l-musabbiha (“Refutation of 
the Anthropomorphists") 337 
Jami‘wujih al-iman (=Summa Theologiae 
Arabica) 12n5 
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Kitab talab al-hikma ("Book of the Pursuit of 
Wisdom,” =Proverbs) 51n8 

Kitab al-Tarih. See Abi al-Fath b. Abi al-Hasan 

Kitab al-zuhd ("Book of Asceticism,” Arabic 
name for Ecclesiastes) 520 

koháním (“priests, parsons”) 9 

Korah 255-56, 258 


Lamentations, Book of 805, 437. See also 
Fatyün ibn Ayyüb 

Latin, language/culture/texts 1, 96, 399, 529. 
See also Mozarab(s); also Vetus Latina; also 
Vulgate 
bilingual/multilingual 1 
grapheme /th/ 374 
Vorlage of Arabic texts 

371-86, 392 

Lekah Tov. See Tuvia ben Eliezer 

Leontius of Damascus 17-18 

leqah ("inference") 513, 523-24 

Leviticus 204n32, 206. See also Pentateuch; 
also Index of Biblical 

Life of Jesus (genre) 59, 65n3o 

Life of Mary (genre) 3 

literal sense depending on context. See 


133-49, 240—50, 


exegesis 
liturgicallanguages 1 129, 200, 462 
London Polyglot 310, 431-33, 458, 468n72 
Lotan 261-63, 267 


Luke, Gospelof 338-39, 370, 401n48. See 
also Gospels; also Index of Biblical 


al-Ma‘arri 46 
al-Ma’min, caliph 1 
Macarius, monastery of St. 
Madinat Sirah 380-81, 386 
Maghrebi dialectal features in 
Judeo-Arabic 538-41 
Mahdar al-suhid fi radd al-yahud. See Hajji 
Baba Qazvini Yazdi 
Maimonides 28-32, 154, 258n28, 260, 
265n69, 271, 489, 490n14, 68 
Guide for the Perplexed 28, 258n28, 260, 
265n69, 269, 271n105, 273n112 
Maimuni. See Abraham Maimuni 


34 37 


majaz. See exegesis 

majlis 341-42 

Malachi, Book of 462 
mandylion. See Image of Edessa 
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John of Edessa 15,18 
Jonah, Book of 162, 340n63, 461. See also 
Index of Biblical 


Joseph 13, 67-68, 215, 256n20 
Joseph of Arithemea 139 
Joseph ben Samuel 489-91, 499, 505 


Joseph Kaspi 500n126, 504n155 

Joshua, Book of 111-12, 11839. See also 
Index of Biblical 

Judeo-Persian | 284216, 7 

Judges, Book of 118239. See also Index of 
Biblical 

Judith 254-55 

justice, of God ۰ 162n26. See also ‘adl ("divine 
justice") 


Kafarnahüm 380,386 

kaft ("selt-sufficiency" of God) 
See also attributes 

kahin/kahen 67 

kalam, adoption of 


165-67, 169. 


142n60, 153-56, 173, 
208-09, 211-14, 217-19, 221, 230-33, 
518n47 

kaldaye ("Chaldean") 445 

Kan'an, Wisam 45 

kasdim (“Chaldean”) 5 

Kastoria (city in Greece) 

Kedar. See Kedarites 

Kedarites 335, 347-49 

Kenaz 256n16, 258-59 

Kifayat al-‘abidin. See Abraham Maimuni 

King James Bible 309, 315-17, 319 

King, Jonas 4 

Kings, Books of 

Biblical 

Kitab Alam al-nubuwwa (“Book of the Marks 

of Prophecy”). See Ibn Qutayba 

Kitab al-Anwar wa-l-Maragqib. See Ya‘qub 

al-Qirgisani 

Kitab al-Hilaf See Munajjà b. Sadaqa 

Kitab Jami al-Alfüz. See David ben Abraham 

al-Fasi 

Kitab al-Kafi. See Yüsuf al-‘Askari 

Kitab al-Mirat. See Abū Ishaq Ibrahim 

al-Musannif 

Kitab al-muhtar fi al-amanat wa-l-i'tiqadat. 

See Sa‘adya Gaon 

Kitab al-Riyad wa-l-had@iq. See Ya‘qub 

al-Qirqisani 


256n20 


12, 118n39. See also Index of 
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Mishnah 12-13, 219, 490n18 

Avot 262n48 

of Rabbi Eliezer 503n142 
mispat (“judgement”) 523 
Molad Moshe (“The birth of Moses,” 

anonymous) 204-05, 209 
Mosaiclaw 89 
mosaics 
Moses 


12-13 
13-14, 29-31, 88-89, 91-99, 184n10, 
203-05, 207, 210, 213, 216-17, 219-21, 
336, 519n48, 540. See also Index of 
Biblical [...]: Genesis; Deuteronomy 
Songof 207 
Moses ibn Ezra 147n78, 8 
Moses the monk  39na 
MountSinai 14,84. See also St Catherine 
Mozarab(s) 
Christendom 131-33 
definition of 125 
Latin culture among 
149 
liturgy 9 
praise of God and Christ by 128-30 
mudawwin ("autor “redactor, "editor") 
184n9, 194, 213, 216, 220, 5171143, 
522n60 
al-Mugni. See ‘Abd al-Jabbar 
Muhammad 3on83, 86, 87238, 96, 129, 287, 
519n49 
biblical predictions 240, 283- 
84, 286, 290, 298, 346, 349, 353 
prophethood of 97-99, 344 
See also HMD (Arabic root) 
Muhtarat. See Abū al-Qasim ‘Ubayd Allah b. 
‘Ali al-Raqqi 
Mulla ‘Ali Nüri 291-92, 206111, 7 
Burhan al-milla 1 
Hujjat al-Islam 291-92, 296n1n, 298n127 
Munajjab.Sadaqa 203, 209 
Kitab al-Hilaf 203, 209 
munzal 82,88, 93 
al-Muqammas, Dawid. See Dawid 
al-Muqammas 
Muqatil ibn Sulayman  336n49 
Musallim b. Murjan (= Mesalma Ab 
Sikkuwwa) 205, 5 
miisar ("discipline") 513, 5211156. 523 
miisar haskel (“intellectual discipline") 513, 
523 


132, 137, 140—41, 145, 
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al-Mansür, caliph 1 
Maqami‘ al-sulban. See al-Hazraji 
Mar Chariton, monastery of 17 
Marcus the Jacobite (al-Badawi) 4 
Mark, Gospel of 338-39, 370-71, 401n48. 
See also Index of Biblical 
Mark ibn al-Qunbar 449 
Maronite(s) 308, 311, 313-14 
School 313 
Mar Saba, monastery of 80 
Martyr Movement of Córdoba 
Mary 62-64, 66-67 
Son of/ al-Masth ibn Maryam 93,129, 


126-27 


144-45 
masal (“parable”) 513, 522-24 
Masorete(s) 1 200n8, 0 


Masoretic Text 1, 22-20, 88, 198-200, 218, 
244, 529n2. See also Hebrew Bible/Old 
Testament 

Matta al-Miskin 34-38 

Matthew, the Evangelist/Gospel of 82, 
240-42, 338-39, 401n48. See also 
Gospels; also Index of Biblical 

Mazzarot (a name of a star) 445-46 

medicine 229, 341, 451, 457, 524 

Mehetabel 270 

Mekhiltot 2 

Melkite(s). See Greek Orthodox 

Menologion 0 

magqallel (“the one who curses”) — 8 

mesarim ("straightforwardness") 523 

Mesopotamia, Upper. See al-Jazira 

metaphor/metaphorical(ly). See exegesis 

Methuselah 27 

mazimmah ("scheme") 

Michael of Damascus 

Michael Syncellus 0 

Micah, Book of 461 

Middle Arabic 371 

Miqraot Gedolot 288 

miracle(s) 60110, 61-62, 65-66, 71-73, 
96-99, 128n11, 513, 519 

Miracles of Jesus (Taámrat Iyasus) | 6 

Mirb"ànd, Muhammad ibn H“andsah ibn 

Mahmüd 287 
Rawdat al-saf@ fi strat al-anbiya? 
wa-l-mulik wa-l-hulaf@ 287 
mislé (“the proverbs of") 513, 520, 521n53, 
522 


513, 523 
aonb 
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omniscience (of God) 157, 159-62, 165. See 
also attributes 

On the Confirmation of the Mosaic Law. See 
Theodore Abü Qurra 

On the Method of the Knowledge of God. See 
Theodore Abü Qurra 

On the Triune Nature of God | 4ona, 79-80, 83, 

86-87 

On the Veneration of the Holy Icons. See 
Theodore Abü Qurra 

oral 60, 509, 5ung 
culture 8 
translation 327, 331, 348, 363-64, 429 


in Samaritan tradition 210-11, 213, 
219-21 230 
Origen 89,91 
‘ormah (“cleverness”) 513, 523 


Orosius 5 
Historiae adversus paganos 385 
pact of Umar 86,99 
Palermo 21 
Palestine 12, 46, 398-99 
palimpsests 529-30, 1 
parashah/ot 533. See also reading cycles 
Parembolai 8 
Parental expressions relating to God 7. 
See also attributes 
Paris Polyglot 468n72 
parsiyyah | סננ‎ 
Pastoral Epistles 399 
Patriarchal chronology. See chronology, 
biblical 
Pau 0 
Paul 89, 95, 132-33, 148 
Paul of Antioch 33-34 
Pauline theology 82, 87-89, 91 
Pauline Epistles 392-403, 425-26. See also 
Index of Biblical 
Pentateuch 41, 109, 111n21, 11830, 158n12, 
305, 310, 363, 448-49, 487-99, 502n136, 
509, 513, 5291, 53110, 533. See also 
chronology, biblical; also Index of 
Biblical 
in Samaritan tradition 27, 160n23, 
200-01, 204, 206, 208-10, 219, 231, 530n2 
Perizzites 264n65 
Persian 43-44, 136n40, 280-92, 1 
peshat. See exegesis 
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mutakallimün 81, 336. See also kalam 
al-Mutawakkil, caliph 328-29, 344, 349, 452 
Mu'tazila/Mu'tazilism 
See also Mu'tazilite(s) 
Muttazilite(s) 3, 154-55, 159, 162, 169-70, 
172—74, 112, 226, 229, 333, 512, 518147, 
519n49. See also argumentation, 
rational; also kalam 
views on anthropomorphism 335. See 
also anthropomorphism 


212, 232, 5. 


Nablus 1 

Nachmanides 116231 0 

Nagid u-mesawehi. See Ya'aqob ben Hayyim 

Semah 
Nahum, Book of 1 
nash (“scriptural abrogation”) 
tahrif 

nass (the scriptural text) 212, 219-22 

Natronay Gaon of Baghdad, Rabbi 364 

al-Nazzām, Ibrāhīm ibn Sayyār 333 

Nebwat ha-yeled (author unknown) 
290, 298n130 

Nehemiah, Book of 5 

Nestorian(s). See Church of the East 

Newcastle Bible 310 

New Covenant 89 

New Testament 4onf, 61, 65, 81, 87, 89-96, 
308, 310, 370, 394, 398-400, 404, 454. 
See also Gospels; also Index of Biblical 

Nimat Allah ibn Mirza Murad al-Kasàni 
280n2 

nisba-suffix 379 

Nisibis 6 

Noah 27,254, 256n20, 271 

Nonnus of Nisibis 119 

non-Sa‘adyanic 358-60, 363-64, 533 


109. See also 


282-85, 


Obadiah, Bookof 461 

Oholibamah 255, 258, 267 

Old Covenant 89 

Old Testament. See Hebrew Bible/Old 
Testament 

Omar 256n16, 258 

Omar Khayyam 45 

omnibenevolence, of God 
attributes 

omnipotence, of God 
See also attributes 


157, 162. See also 


157, 159, 165, 169n54. 
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qibla ("direction of prayer") 8 
Qimhi. See David Qimhi 
al-Qirqisani. See Ya'qüb al-Qirqisani 
Qissat mujadalat al-usquf 108. See also 
polemic 
Quran(ic) 245n19, 313230, 317, 533. See also 
anthropomorphism(s); also Index of 
Biblical and Qur’anic Quotations 
biblical narratives in 59-61, 68-69, 
71-72, 87, 98 
exegesis/commentary (tafsir) 213-14, 
218n84, 222—23, 226, 240, 248, 250, 
502n136, 509 
phrasing in Christian Arabic texts 
125-31, 133, 136n40, 137-38, 140-44, 
148-50, 315, 408n79, 432n10, 433 
translation into Hebrew 6 
82-83, 86-88, 92-94, 99 
See also polemic/interaction; also tahrif 


views 


Rabbinic world era 3 
Rashi (Rabbi Shlomoh Yishaqi) 261n43, 
263-64, 357, 5011120 4 

Rawdat al-safa’ fi strat al-anbiya? wa-l-mulik 
wa-l-hulafa’. See Mirh“and 

reading cycles in synagogue 
parashah/ot 

165 (“beginning”) 

Reuel 258 

Revelation of the Magi 69 

Revival of Religious Sciences. See al-Gazali 

Rihà 383 

Romans, Letter to the 89, 393, 398, ۰ 
See also Index of Biblical 

Rüm Orthodox. See Greek Orthodox 

Ruth, Book of 112, 118n39. See also Index of 
Biblical 


363. See also 


524-25 


Sa'adya Gaon 1n, 200, 228-29, 453, 510n5, 

5121115, 518n47, 519n49 

Christian influence on 117n36, 212n65 

commentaries/exegesis/tafsir | 
translations 104, 119n51, 153-55, 
157-60, 161n25, 163-65, 168, 170, 172-74, 
185212, 191, 224-26, 233n124, 253-54, 
260, 27410113, 289, 329-31, 338, 437, 439, 
445, 509, 511n8-n9, 521856, 531-36, 543 
of Isaiah 343-64, 487-91, 5 
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Peshitta 1-2, 13110, 23-27, 38, 165n36, 462 
Vorlage of Arabic text 39, 242, 332, 
343-46, 358, 373-85, 397-99, 405-08, 
428-29, 431-33, 445, 449, 459, 462-64, 
465n67, 466, 468, 534n19 
Pethion (in the Fihrist, Bible translator). See 
Fatyün ibn Ayyüb 
Pethion, the director in Mosul 2 
Pethion the Elamite 2 
Philemon, Letterto 394, 399, 426 
Philo of Alexandria 153, 5 
philosophy 84-85, 120n52, 142, 153, 157n9, 
343, 521n56. See also Greek, literature/ 
scientific tradition; also falsafa 
phonetic orthography 7 
pisqah/pisq@ot 5u 
piyyut 112, 200, 205239, 2101159, 9 
polemic/interaction. See also 
anthropomorphism(s); also Mu ‘tazilite(s); 
also kalam 
Christian-Jewish 14, 24-25, 80n3, 82, 90, 
94-99, 109, 140-42. See also tahrif; also 
Adversus iudaeos 
Christian-Muslim 14, 33-34, 65, 70n52, 
71-73) 85, 95, 98, 308, 328, 333 
intra-Christian 14, 34-38, 90-91, 95 
intra-Jewish 499 
Jewish-Christian 108, 119, 253, 260n37, 
263, 266, 271, 273—74 
Muslim-Christian 128, 327, 331-34, 338. 
See also tahrif 
Muslim-Jewish 
See also tahrif 
Samaritan—Jewish 
polygamy 68 
pneumatic. See exegesis 
Proverbs, Book of 42, 191, 214, 487, 509-25. 
See also Kitab talab al-hikma; also Index of 
Biblical 
Psalms, Book of 20-21, 43-44, 125-50, 
165n35, 167n50, 182, 330, 303137, 433, 
437, 448-49, 487, 489, 498, 501, 5121011 
See also Andalusi; also Index of Biblical 


280-92, 327, 334-38, 363. 


209, 216-18 


Qabulis (i.e. Decapolis) 381, 387 
qawl majazi. See majaz 
Qedar/Qider 71 


Qedarites | 289-90, 298-300 
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Septuagint 1, 13n10, 22-27, 88, 133, 153, 
168n53, 218, 244, 316, 344, 358, 530n2. 
See also translation technique 

Seth 23,27 

Severus of Antioch ug 

Sakka ("doubt") 243n13, 244-45 

al-Sam 450, 458, 469 

Sar‘ (“divine law,” "Torah") 217, 221, 225, 7 

Sarva (“divine law,’ “Torah,” "halakha") 217, 
220, 225-26, 339, 439, 513 

Sarh (“interpretation,” “translation”) 512, 
521n54. See also Sa‘adya Gaon 

SBH (Syriac root) 332, 34590, 346, 349. See 

also HMD (Arabic root) 

Saba” 444-45 

Shem 0 

Shenouda 111 34-38 

Sherira Gaon 113 

al-Shidyaq, Ahmad Faris 0 

280-82, 284, 291-92 

26459. See also Rashi 


Srism (Twelver) 
Shlomo of France 


Shobal 262-63 

al-su‘ib (“people, nations”) 131-32, 139 
Sifra 2 

Sinaiticus, codex 400 

Sirk 33,36 


sirr. See exegesis 

Slavonic 529 

Smith, Eli 4 

Smith-Bustani-Van Dyck Arabic Bible 37, 
39, 306-08, 316, 397 

Solomon 94, 105, 455, 513, 517, 520-22, 
524-25 

Song of Songs, Book of 94, 182, 513, 520, 
522n60. See also Index of Biblical 

St Catherine, Monastary of 26, 41, 80, 396, 
400, 529, 541 

Suez City 3,396, 397n32 

Sufi/Sufism 44, 46-47, 253 

Summa theologiae arabica. See Jami‘ wujith 

al-iman 

sunna (“way of life [of the prophet]”) 220 

sūra, for parashah 533 

Synaxarion 400n48 

Syriac, language/ sources /texts 1, 15, 20, 46, 
60-61, 63-67, 69-77, 81, 117N37, 18-19, 
130, 132, 143, 31213, 317, 392, 402, 529. See 
also Garsini; also Peshitta; also tahrif 


bilingual/multilingual 20-21 
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Book of Perfecting Obedience to 
God 498-99, 503 
clarity thereof 489, 499-500, 
503-05 
self-contained 488 
Sarh (longer commentaries) 7 
defense of the Hebrew Bible 4 
Kitab al-muhtar fi al-amanat wa-l-itiqadat 
("Book of Beliefs and Opinions") 159, 
218, 223, 7 
masáíil ni 
Samaritan adaption of 201, 206, 216n77 
view on metaphor  500—o1. See also 
anthropomorphism(s) 
view on prophecy 498-99 
Sabat, Nathaniel 310 
Sabia 264-65 
Sadaqa b. Munajjā (= Sadaqa al-Hakim) 
215-16, 221, 224, 227—28 
Sahl ben Masliah 3 
Sa'id ibn Hasan al-Iskandari 
Salahal-Din 4 
salat (“ritual prayer") 
Salih ibn Said | 41n127 
Salmon ben Yeruhim ,41מ166‎ 183n6, 509 
sam' ("revelation") 512 
Samaritan(s) 11, 18, 198-233 
calendar 217 


198, 


281n4 


217, 407 


list of Samaritan Arabic scholars 6 
size of the community 201 
See also Pentateuch 

sam‘tyyat (“revealed knowledge") 512-13, 

518n47 

Samuel, Books of 112, 118n39. See also Index 
of Biblical 

Samuel ben Hofni 08002 5 

Samuel of Qalamün 71 

Sarah 13 

Satan 125,130, 143, 436, 438, 442-43. also 
demon 


Saydan |Saydà 381-82, 387 

Sawirus ibn al-Muqaffa‘ — 34nuo 

scandalizo ("offend, cause to stumble") 
243-45, 250 


Second Commandment 13-14 
860060 (“justice”) 523 
se'élim ("lotus plant”) 445-46 


Sefer has-Sorasim. See David Qimhi 
Sefer Josippon 286-87, 300 
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na 


tawhid (“divine transcendence,” “unicity” of 
God) 154,174, 217,229, 232, 266, 341. See 
also attributes 

ta wil. See exegesis 

Tayrah 382, 387 


Tema’ 444-45 
Tema(a)n 256n16, 258, 444-45 
Terah 25,27 


testimony collection Song, 87 
Tetragrammaton 362 
textual corruption. See tahrif 
textual criticism 2 
textus receptus 1,316, 31748, 399 
Thaddeus of Edessa. See Theodore Abü Qurra 
Theodore Abū Qurra 11-18, 23, 34n110, 40na, 
43, 80-100 
Against the Outsiders 87 
Confirmation of Orthodoxy go 
(disputed attribution:) Debate at the Court 
ofalMa'min  81n8, 4 
On the Confirmation of the Mosaic 
Law 97 
On the Method of the Knowledge of 
God 84 
On the Veneration of the Holy Icons 
85, 87, 90 
Theodore bar Koni 8 
Theodore of Mopsuestia 117 
Theodoret of Cyrus 118239. 6 
theoria. See exegesis 
Tibat Marge (by Márqe/anonymous) 9 
Timna 256, 261-62, 267, 269-70 
chief of 269—70, 2711103 
Timothy 1, Catholicos 119, 451-52, 456n42 
Timothy, Second Letter to 393, 426. See also 
Index of Biblical 
Titus, Letter to 394, 6 
Torah 25-26, 28, 30-31, 86, 92-94, 109, 147, 
158n13, 160, 175, 198-99, 206-10, 216, 219, 
220—21, 224—26, 231, 253, 258n28, 261, 


11-17, 


263, 267, 270-72, 2731112, 328, 331, 
334-35 337-40, 358, 3631137, 453, 487, 
520 
Torah, translations of 217, 439 
translation techniques 
additions 429-31, 463-66 
alternate/alternative translations 
429-430, 360-61, 465 
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Syriac Christianity 46, 80, 16-17, 143, 31. 
See also Syriac Orthodox/Jacobite(s); also 
Church of the East/Nestorian(s) 
Syriac exegesis. See exegesis 
Syriacism. See translation techniques 
Syriac History of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
63-64 

Syriac Orthodox/Jacobite(s) 
118, 454 

Syrohexapla 464n65 


3, 2457, 81, 83, 


taah (“district”) 8 
al-Tabari, ‘Alı ibn Rabban 327, 332, 340n63, 
344, 349, 3501102, 353, 364-65 
Kitab al-Din wa-L-dawla (“Book of Religion 
and Empire’) 4 
tabdil (“alteration”) 240. See also tahrif 
tafsir. See Qur’an; also Sa‘adya Gaon 
Tafsir Bereshit. See Ya‘qub al-Qirqisani 
tahrif (“corruption,” “tampering with the 
Scriptures”) 21-26, 35-38, 86-88, 99, 
240, 337-43 
tahrif al-tarjama (“distortion of 
translation”) 340-43 
See also Gospels, reliability of; also 
Hebrew Bible, reliability of 
taklif (“legal relationship God-man") 217 
the Talhis (by Yusuf Ibn Nüh and Abi al-Faraj 
Harün) 160,169n54 
Talmud 28n68, 29n73, 112-14, 167, 219, 
258n28, 490n18, 509 
Talmud Yerushalmi, Yoma, chapter 1, 
halakhai 0 
al-tamanu‘ (“impossibility”) 9 
Tanhuma, parashat Huqqat, paragraph 
18 u5n3o 
Tanhum Yerushalmi 18819. 3 
Targum(s/im) 154-55, 157-58, 160, 163, 
172—73, 332, 345» 358, 363-64 
of (Pseudo-) Jonathan 160-62, 163n31, 
164-65, 171, 335136, 343, 501n128, 
504n150 
of Onkelos 158n12-ni3, 160, 163, 165, 
289n39, 534119 
of Neofiti 160n22, 163231, 165n36, 334n29 
Samaritan 209 
tariq al-tibn (“constellation, of 
stars”) 444-46 
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Walton, Brian 310 
al-wasawis (“demons”) 130-31 
Ya‘aqob ben Hayyim Semah 285, 298n130 
Nagid u-mesaweh 284-85, 298n130 
Yahüdà 383,387 
Yahya al-Antaki 2 
Yahya ibn ‘Adi 83 
Yannah, Anbà 12, 8 
Yannah ibn Istifan al-Fahiri 
Ya‘qub b. Ismail 205 
Ya‘qub al-Qirqisani 104, 116-17, 119, 159, 161, 
164, 165n38, 170, 172n63, 183n6, 200, 208, 
2121165, 225, 229-30, 51317 
Kitab al-Anwar wa-l-maragqib (“The Book 
of Lights and Watchtowers”) 172n63 
Kitab al-Riyad wa-L-hada'iq 
Tafsir Bereshit 51 
al-Ya‘qubi, Ahmad ibn Abi Ya‘qub ibn Wadih 
al-Katib g27n1 
Yardén 445-46 
Yar(ihà 383-84, 7 
Yarusalam/Yarusalam/Yarüsalayim/ 
Yarüsalaym/Yarüsalim. See Jerusalem 
yawm al-giyima 143 
Yazd 280, 285-86, 288 
Yefet ben ‘Eli | 155n4-n6, 156, 158n13, 159-71, 
225, 260n38, 290n42, 360, 362131, 
436-46, 509-13, 517141, n43, 518n47, 
519n48, 520n51-n52, 521n54, n56-n58, 
522n60, 523n63, 524n64, n66, 525n67, 
530, 541-43 
Yehudah Alharizi | 7 
Yehudah ben El'azar 284n16 
Hobot Yehuda | 284n16 
Yehudai Gaon 11, n4n27 
Yeshu‘ah ben Yehudah 160,169, 204n30, 206, 
208, 231, 3621131, 530, 533-34, 541-43 


17n26 


16-17 


yirat YWY (“fear of the Lord”) 513-14, 523 
Yūsəf Arrábbán 4 
Yusuf al-Askari 200, 202, 208 
Kitab al-Kafi 208 
Yüsufal-Basir 218n81 
Yüsufibn Nth 160, 183, sung. See also the 
Talhis 


zahir. See exegesis 
Zechariah, Book of 98, 462. See also Index 
of Biblical 
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cognates/phonetic imitation 360-61, 
533 
glosses 204, 206, 250 
harmonization 414 
interpretive additions 249-50 
Islamicizing 346, 349, 3511105, 353, 362, 
364-65. See also Islamic terminology 
literalism 9 
mirror translations 
morphology 362 
non-literal renditions 
470 
Old Testament quotations in 6 
omissions 463 
particles 2 
prepositions | 2 
proper nouns 373-86, 444-46 
repeated information 4 
414-15 
revisions against the Septuagint 
470 
syntax 358-60 
Syriacisms 5 
Trinity 33-34, 83, 131, 266 
Tilida. See El'azar ibn ‘Amram 
al-turayya ("constellation, of stars") 
tasiyyah (“resourcefulness”) 439 
Tuvia ben Eliezer 256n20 


358-65 


248, 412-13, 462, 


revisions 
468, 


445-46 


‘ulum ("sciences") 523 
Umm al-Rasas, church of St. Stephen at 3 
al-Urdun 384, 387 

Abr al-Urdun 384 

halfa a-Urdun 384 
Urüsalim|Ürüsalim. See Jerusalem 


Ustat 34nuo 

Vahy-ikudak (authorunknown) 282-83, 8 

Vaticanus,codex 400 

Vetus Latina 134-36, 145-46, 148, 241, 244, 
246, 249 


Violet Psalm fragment 18-20, 43 
Vulgate 1, 134-37, 147, 241-44, 250, 316, 
370-88. See also Latin 
Codex cauensis et Codex toletanus 
372-75, 377-78, 380-84 
Spanish familyof 371 
Gospelsin 370-88 
al-Walid (caliph) 19 
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Zephaniah 462. See also Index of Biblical Zohar 272 
Zephi 06 z6nah (“harlot”) 523 
Zepho 258 Zophar 5 


Zibeon 263, 272 zuhd (“asceticism”) 2 


